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THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


WHY SIGNOR TOMKINS WENT ABROAD. 


At an early hour one fine morning in the summer of 1862, several 
persons, evidently travellers, were assembled in front of the post-office of 
the town of Samaden, the little capital of the Upper Engadine, in the 
canton of the Grisons. 

Although the month was July, the air was as fresh as we in England 
are accustomed to find it towards the close of autumn ; for this part of the 
valley of the Inn—the rapid river which gives its name to the region— 
is more than a thousand feet nearer to the sky than the top of Ben Nevis 
—being full a mile above the level of the sea—and it was quite as much 
from a sense of cold as from a feeling of impatience that the travellers 
kept stamping their feet, no ray of the morning sun reaching the spot 
where they stood. 

There was reason, then, for feeling cold, and reason also for being im- 
patient, the hour having long past—according to the watches of every one 
present—when the diligence for which they were waiting should have 
made its appearance. There were, however, no signs of the expected 
vehicle, nor any of preparation for its arrival, and it was in vain that the 
least forbearing of the group battered at the post-office window-shutters 
in the hope of awaking the supine or sleeping inmates to a proper sense 
of their duties. 

At length, when all had got heartily tired of the situation, the door 
slowly opened, and there issued forth a young man of impassible coun- 
tenance, who, for the greater solace of his slumbers—as it would seem— 
had in his mouth a long German pipe, which he was tranquilly smoking. 
He deigned no answer to the many questions put to him, but leisurely 
walked to an adjoining building, and threw open a pair of large folding- 
doors, revealing the remise in which the diligence had been housed during 
the previous night. One or two helpers now came forward, and by their 
united efforts the carriage was dragged into the street, the process of 
loading it began, and when this feat was, at last, performed, the stolid 
official read the names of the passengers from the way bill before he per- 
mitted them to take their places. 

They were seven in all, but only three of them claim our particular at- 
tention just now, as the destined occupants of the diligence proper—the 


rest being relegated to what is known as the Bei-post, a vehicle of any 
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sort, which, in German-Switzerland, is always supplied when the principal 
carriage chances to be full. How this came to pass with three persons 
only, arose from the fact that one of their number, resolving to have it all 
to himself, had taken and paid for the whole of the interior. 

This monopolist, who, in a melancholy dignified sort of way, had been 
standing aloof from the main body, responded, besides his name, for a 
good deal of heavy baggage, which he had shown great anxiety in seeing 
carefully stowed, and which was very conspicuously labelled, “Signor 
Tommaso Tomkins, Verona.” The two who were to oceupy the caléche 
behind the driver answered respectively to the names of “ Wolfgang 
Kinkel” and “ Richard Stubbs,” and in the article of baggage were but 
slenderly provided. Herr Kinkel, an elderly, stiff-backed, blue-spectacled 
professor of botany of the University of Stettin, in Prussian Pomerania, 
claimed only—besides a tin case which he carried under his arm—a small, 
highly-glazed, brass-studded, black portmanteau ; and Stubbs, who needed 
not “aus London” to mark the place he came from, was simply the pro- 
prietor of a knapsack which he had carelessly thrown on the top of the 
diligence. As for the other four, all of whom had on wide, weather- 
stained, brown cloaks, leather gaiters, and hats very much the worse for 
wear, their impedimenta seemed to be nil,—and as they looked like Ber- 
gamasque shepherds, on their return to their native valleys, this in all 
probability was the case. 

With respect to the gentleman calling himself Signor Tomkins, it was 

not easy, at a glance, to say what country owned him, his dress, his 
manners, and his dialect all partaking of the hybrid character which 
marked his designation. His fashionably-cut garments were all of the 
same hue, a pale grey and pink check ; his neck-tie was sky-blue ; his hat 
a broad-brimmed Leghorn, having a green veil wreathed round it; and 
his boots—marvels of exquisite workmanship—were made of the finest 
buff prunella, with black velvet tips, and ornamented on the instep with a 
sete worked in jet beads, the soles being thin as a wafer ; he also wore 
avender-coloured kid gloves, and his body was crossed by two patent- 
leather belts, from one of which was suspended a courier’s money-bag, 
and from the other a lorgnon case, the double glass belonging to it being 
in his hand. His complexion was extremely fair, his long flaxen hair 
dangled over his collar, his drooping whiskers had an orpiment tinge, and 
his eyes were what the Greeks called glaucous, but we may more aptly 
compare their hue to that of the unripe gooseberry. His age might be 
some five or six-and-twenty, and from the general languor of his air it 
seemed as if melancholy had marked him for her own. 

The travellers being now bestowed in the manner already indicated, 
the driver, a tall, ruddy, stalwart fellow, wearing the post-office uniform, 
mounted the box, and giving that grunt by which horses recognise the 
will of their’ master, the diligence was set in motion, its succursal fol- 
lowing. Herr Kinkel must have crossed more than one difficult pass on 
his way to Samaden, but the “ Gott bewahr!” to which he gave vent on 
beholding the steep street which led from the market-place to the river, 
showed that he was not yet accustomed to precipitous descents ; and the 
loud scream which issued from the interior of the vehicle as plainly de- 
celared that Signor Tomkins was no less terrified than the learned pro- 
fessor, though he did not, like him, see the full extent of the possible 
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danger. Of these exclamations the case-hardened charioteer took not 
the slightest notice, while Stubbs contented himself by telling Herr 
Kinkel, with a smile, that it was “all right,” though whether he conveyed 
that impression or not is a matter of doubt. The apprehensions of both 
the Professor and the Signor were luckily, however, of brief duration, as 
in a few moments the horses had galloped over the bridge, and were 
— a more leisurely pace along the level road which now stretched 
efore them. 

No part of Switzerland offers more magnificent scenery than that 
which greets the traveller who, leaving Samaden, ascends the valley of 
the Bernina, the beauties of which were quite appreciated by those in the 
ealéche, Stubbs being of opinion, and loudly proclaiming it, that the 
soaring peaks and glorious glaciers within sight were one and all “ tre- 
mendously jolly,” and the Pomeranian professor making large mouthfuls 
every moment of such words as “ wunderschén” and “ungeheuer,” to 
which he gave the fullest expression of which they were capable. If 
Signor Tomkins, in the interior of the diligence, did not give way to similar 
demonstrations of delight, the circumstance may be aseribed to the fact 
that he was sitting with his eyes closed—absorbed in a deep reverie, or— 
it might be—fast asleep. 

At length, after threading the long narrow street of the picturesque 
village of Pontresina, at that hour of the morning buried beneath the 
dark shadow of the Piz Languard, the outline of which could be distinctly 
traced on the mountain slopes on the opposite side of the valley—after 
passing in succession the Rosegg and the Morterasch glaciers, and skirt- 
ing the torrent of the Flatzbach near enough to be wet by the spray of 
its roaring water—amid a wild chaos of fallen rocks and shivered pines, 
the ascent of the Bernina Pass began. Here the horses, as a matter of 
course, relaxed their pace to a stumbling walk—varied occasionally by 
coming to a decided stand-still—and the driver (to whom the beauties of 
the scenery were quite indifferent, seeing that he crossed the pass one 
way or the other every day of his life throughout the year) got off his 
box, and, lighting a long cigar made of the rank tobacco grown in the 
Valtelline, in shape resembling the leg of a stool, and the vapour from 
which marked his track with the most villanous odour, sauntered behind 
the diligence, thinking at perfect leisure, if such a thing as thought ever 
entered his brain, and. now and then mechanically cracking his whip to 
keep his beasts up to the mark, and prevent them from actually going to 
sleep as they sluggishly toiled along. Herr Kinkel and Stubbs also de- 
scended from their perch, the former eagerly botanising by the road- 
side, and the latter stepping out with a will to warm his half-frozen limbs. 
After a brisk walk of nearly an hour, the English traveller reached the 
sunshine, and there sat down on the gnarled root of a Wetter-tanner to 
wait the arrival of the crawling diligence—revolving in his mind what 
manner of man this Signor Tomkins could be, who thus fantastically 
attired should give himself the airs of a grand seigneur, and with his 
own person occupy the whole interior of a public conveyance. 

“| must make him out,” said Stubbs, at the close of his meditation— 
“here comes the dilly at last !” 

Though the steepest part of the ascent had been overcome, the road 
for some distance farther was still against the collar, and this gave Stubbs 
B2 
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the opportunity of reconnoitring the far niente Signor, whose pale face 
he now saw at the open window as the diligence drew near. 

It was the habit of Stubbs when on the continent, albeit the effort 
generally cost him dear, to address every one he met in the French lan- 
guage, or that which, with him, did duty for French, and he, therefore, 
used it on the present occasion. 

“Bo tom, Musseer,”” he began, enforcing his words by action, and 
pointing to the bright blue sky. 

Signor Tomkins gaped and stared, but said nothing in reply; but 
Stubbs, nothing daunted, cheerfully went on : 

“ Bo pay—magnifick—ness par 

Signor Tomkins made a gesture which Stubbs might have been for- 
given for associating with one of the consequences attendant on the 
motion of a seagoing steamer. ; 

“ Mallard, Musseer?”” he sympathisingly inquired. 

Signor Tomkins cast his eyes upwards till nothing was seen but the 
whites of them, and faintly replied: 

“Wee, Mossoo!” 


“*Quaw avvy voo?” urged Stubbs, alarmed at the expression of the 
other’s countenance. 


The Signor cast a piteous look at his interrogator, and with his right 
hand smote himself horizontally across his person. 

Stubbs put his own interpretation on the act. 

“ Belly-ache,” he soliloquised. “No wonder, with such stuff as you 
get to drink out here; they gave me some wine yesterday which they 
called ‘ Inferno,’ and well they might! Yes, belly-ache, no doubt!”* 
Then, taking out a pocket-flask—* Voolly voo,” he said aloud, “ un poo 
de this—say real whisky !” 


“No, thank you,” was the reply, in a low but sufficiently distinct 
voice. 


a Do you speak English?” exclaimed Stubbs, greatly sur- 
prised. 

“Tam an Englishman!” returned Signor Tomkins, sighing heavily. 

“The deuce you are !” cried Stubbs. “ And I’ve been talking French 
to you all this time!” 

In arriving at this conclusion, Stubbs took, as we have seen, a rather 
liberal view of his own lingual acquirements; but it did not much 
signify: perhaps Signor Tomkins had done the same. 

“Well!” continued Stubbs, ‘now I’ve found out that you're a coun- 
tryman”—auother liberal tribute to his own penetration—“ tell me 
what's the matter. You won’t try any of this, you say? I don’t know 
what else I can do for you !” 

“You,” said Signor Tomkius, with a ghastly smile, “can do nothing. 
It is not what you suppose.” 

“ Not belly-ache, or anything of that sort ?” 

Signor Tomkins visibly shuddered. 

“* My ailment,” he said, “ is not physical.” 

“I thought you gave yourself a dig there,” returned Stubbs, pointing 
to the part which, he conceived, had been implicated. 


* With all deference to Mr. Stubbs, the “ Vino d’Inferno” of the Valtelline is a 
red wine of very good quality, and deserves its reputation. 
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Signor Tomkins shook his head wofully, and sank back in his seat, 
covering his face with his pocket-handkerchief, and weeping audibly. 

Respecting the sorrow with which he appeared to be oppressed, Stubbs 
held his peace for the moment, and, still keeping pace with the diligence, 
moved on, considering, within himself, what could have brought Signor 
Tomkins to that part of the world under circumstances so little favour- 
able to Alpine travel. He was not in mourning—so no family affliction 
caused his grief! It must be something else, and on that something he 
pondered, but forbore to question further. 

After a certain interval, Signor Tomkins left off sobbing, and removed 
the handkerchief from his eyes. 

“Pray excuse me,” he said; “my nerves have had a shock. I am 
very susceptible.” 

“So it seems!” thought Stubbs. ‘I’m sure I did nothing to make 
him go on in this way.” 

There was no need of self-exculpation, for when Signor Tomkins spoke 
again he set Stubbs right on that point. 

‘* You appear,” he said, “to be a good sort of fellow, and I feel half 
inclined to But first, let me ask you a question! Are you—a—an- 
other’s, or—that wretched thing—a solitary wanderer ?”’ 

“ Why, as to wandering,” replied Stubbs, “ here I am pretty nearly a 
thousand miles from home, and the fact of my being alone with my - 
knapsack and Alpenstock speaks for itself. But I’ll just tell you who and 
what I am, and then you can judge for yourself. My name, as P ig 
might, perhaps, have heard when that post-office chap called the roll, is 
Stubbs: Richard Stubbs, at your service. I’m a clerk in our general post- 
office—out for my month’s holiday—no particular swell, you'll say, but I 
can afford the trip—and if I can’t, my uncle can; he’s a retired trades- 
map, lives at his own villa in St John’s Wood, and one of these days— 
not that I want him to cut his stick—he’ll do the handsome thing by 
me—so he tells me, and I’ve no reason not to believe him. But all this, 
= say, is not to the purpose of your question. It don’t matter to you, 

dare say, whether I’m a clerk at a hundred and fifty or the Postmaster- 
general. You ask me if I’m married or single. That’s the way, I think, 
you meant to put it ?” 

“ Categorically—rudely—yes !” 

** Well, then, as plainly, as nakedly as you please, I reply that I am 
a bachelor—and mean to remain one, till I meet with some pretty girl 
who likes me well enough to have me, and settles the question the other 
way.” 

“ Ah, the lava-flood of passion, as Byron sublimely says, has never 
seared your bosom ; you are unwithered, unshrivelled,—-still fresh in the 
ptide of your greenness !” 

“ Not so green, perhaps, as you may fancy. I’m up to a thing or 
two, though I’ve not been through the p.c. yet. But now I’ve answered 
your question, let me ask you one in return.” 

Signor Tomkins looked steadfastly at Stubbs, and with forced calmness 
said: ‘ Proceed !” 

“ Do you happen to be a Benedick ?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because, if that’s the case, you don’t look like a happy one.” 
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“Happy !” cried Signor Tomkins, laughing bitterly—* Happy! As 
if I—I—could be happy! Listen. You see before you the veriest 
wretch that ever drew the breath of life! One utterly crushed, aban- 
doned, pulverised! An object for man’s scorn, for.woman’s mockery ! 
In briefest phrase, a frenzied dupe !” 


“T see how it is. You've been done. Some gal has thrown you 
over.” 

“What then,—’tis branded on my brow for all the world to read? 
Good! I like it! Ha! ha! There wanted but this to overflow m 
cup with misery! Have I not chosen well to seek these solitudes? So, 
then—you read the riddle of my existence.” 

* Not quite. Now you’ve begun, if you've no objection, I should like 
to know a little more. How did it all come about? It will do you good 
to let out a trifle. Don’t bottle it up. Out with it like a man.” 

* You mean well, I believe. There is that in your countenance which 
tells me you are honest. At whatever risk I will trust you!” 

A pause of a few moments ensued, and then, after gulping something 
down—the “ climbing sorrow,” no doubt—Signor Tomkins spoke again : 

“T never thought to have unbosomed myself to mortal man. M 
object was to fly my kind, and pass to my grave unknown like he, ‘ Miser- 
rimus,’ who wrote that word upon his tombstone. With this object in 
view I fled from my native land; with this object I am here.” 

“ Then that's not your real name, I suppose, on your luggage.” 

This remark took Signor Tomkins rather aback. 

‘* [—ah”—he hesitated—“ the fact is,—we are the creatures of habit. 
Absorbed in grief at the moment I did my packing, I must have over- 
looked that cireumstance. ‘The name is mine, as ’twas my sire’s. But 

ou will keep my secret !” 

“Oh, as far as I’m concerned, you may make yourself easy. I shall 
say nothing about it. Only if you want to keep your incognito, you 
had better get rid of those labels.” 

“It is scarcely worth while now. If I have unwittingly run the 
gauntlet through the French douane and all the railway stations, in the 
heart of the Grisons I may consider myself safe.” 

“ Well,” said Stubbs, dryly—“ perhaps they won’t set the telegraph- 
wires in motion up here, unless you happen to be mixed up in some plot 
against the life of Louis Napoleon.” 

“ No !” exclaimed Signor Tomkins, eagerly, “I give you my honour 
that politics have nothing to do with my movements.” 

“Tecan quite believe you,” said Stubbs, who, long before this, had 
taken the full measure of Signor Tomkins. 

“Where was I ?” observed the latter—apparently not at all indis- 
posed to make a confidant of his chance acquaintance. ‘“ At times—and 
I cannot wonder at it—my memory plays me false. Oh, I remember! 
I said that I had hastily quitted England. This was the cause. A few 
weeks before that event I had, as I fondly supposed, won the affections 
of the fairest—yes, Ellen Smith, in spite of your perfidy, I will not deny 
your beauty ;—we were to have been married—I, at least, anticipated our 
union. We went together to flower-shows, to the Crystal Palace fétes, 
to Mrs. Roseleaf’s Evening Party, for all of which I provided the tickets ; 
—I had urged her to be mine, and swift blushes were her reply! Could 
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I be deceived ? I ordered all my wedding clothes—see, some of them 
cling to these limbs even now—I made every preparation for the wedding 
tour—engaged a charming villa at New Kensington to come back to—I 
did everything, in short, that an enamoured, an infatuated bridegroom 
in perspective could do—when, one morning at my club—the Bayswater 
Athenzum—I took up the Zimes and read—could I believe my eye- 
sight ?—read : 

“© On the 14th inst., at Saint Thomas 4 Diddler’s church, Tyburnia, 
by the Reverend Jeremiah Smuggler, rector, assisted by the Reverend 
John Flook, uncle of the bride, and the Reverend Goahead Smith, her 
brother, Foxry Prow ter, Esq., of Snake-in-the-grass Lodge, Chisel- 
hurst, to ELLEN, eldest daughter of Buncombe Smirtu, Esq., of Grin- 
well-terrace, Regent’s Park. No cards.’ There !” cried Signor Tomkins, 
taking out his pocket-book, and extracting from it a slip of printed paper, 
which he thrust in Stubbs’s face. ‘Look at that, and say if mental 
torture could be carried further.” 

“Tt is a settler, certainly,” said Stubbs, as he handed back the an- 
nouncement, which Signor Tomkins replaced in his pocket-book. 

“No cards!” reiterated the disconsolate lover. ‘Small need was 
there for that intimation. Mine, at least, they would never see! What 
did Ido? Dashing the newspaper on the ground, and smashing a cup 
and saucer in the act—for which I had one-and-six to pay before I left 
the room—in addition to the charge for breakfast—and leaving ham and 
eggs untouched, I felt, as Byron says, that ‘ England was no place for 
me. Whither should I fly? My attention had already been directed 
to Italy;—I had previously planned a summer tour ;—how to be accom- 
pavied it is needless to tell you! Lake Leman, Chillon, the valley of 
the Rhine, the Simplon Pass, the Borromean Islands, Como,—all had . 
been included. These illusions were rudely dashed aside. But Italy 
herself remained. One place existed, sacred to the unfortunate who 
love. To one of your intelligence, Mr. Stubbs, it is unnecessary that I 
should name Verona. I would drag myself to the tomb of Juliet, and 
there exhale the spirit which has become the prey of that Cressida—must 
I name her ?—the deceitful Mrs. Foxey Prowler. I am going there now, 
—choosing the wildest, the ruggedest, the remotest route, that none to 
whom I was erstwhile known may mark my passage. My emotions, 

Mr. Stubbs, are more intense than I can give you any idea of. At this 
moment I feel perfectly exhausted. Is there any place, do you think, 
where we are likely to get some breakfast? Even misery, you know, 
must feed. The prisoner does that between the doom and the scaffold.” 

“Well,” said Stubbs, when the Signor’s tale was brought to an end,— 
“T am quite as peckish as you can be; starting so early, I got nothing 

to speak of before we set out, and it’s now nearly eleven o'clock.” 

At this juncture the horses stopped on a comparatively level road, and 
the driver came from behind the diligence. 

* Stehen Sie auf, Herr’n!’’ he shouted, and put his foot on the step, 
preparing to mount without more ceremony. 

“ That means, I suppose,” said Stubbs, as he saw the Professor also 
climbing up to his place, “that we're off again. Good-by for the 

resent.” 

“Farewell!” said Signor Tomkins, again subsiding in his corner,— 
and the diligence moved briskly on. 
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II 
WHERE SIGNOR TOMKINS FOUND A FRIEND. 


THE road now traversed a dreary waste, but, in about an hour's time, 
some objects became visible in the distance, which excited very pleasur- 
able sensations in Richard Stubbs, and, to judge by the countenance of 
Herr Kinkel, equally did that man of science rejoice to see them. It 
was neither the romantic glacier of Palii nor the glittering height of the 
Piz Cambrena, both of which were also visible, that produced this effect, 
but two very ugly-looking barn-like buildings, whose ugliness did not 
diminish the more nearly they were approached, but whose attractions, 
nevertheless, increased in the same proportion—a paradox easy to under- 
stand, when it is stated that they were the shelters known as “the 
—" houses,” where refreshment was to be obtained for man and 

ast. 

“ Wir werden bald speisen dahin!” eagerly exclaimed the Pomeranian 
professor ; and, though Stubbs could not have translated his language, 
which he (justly) called “beastly gibberish,” he easily interpreted his 
meaning from the motion of his lantern jaws. 

‘“* Mangy?” he ventured to suggest, as the best substitute for Ger- 
man. 

The inner consciousness of Herr Kinkel, rather than a critical appre- 
ciation of his companion’s pronunciation, enabled him to reply,. “Ja 
wohl! Ohne Zweifel!’ and no sooner did the diligence halt, than with 
far greater activity than he had yet displayed he jumped from his seat, 
and made for the nearest house as fast as his legs could carry him. 
Stubbs, too, got quickly down, but, before he followed the Professor, he 
turned short and spoke to Signor Tomkins : 

‘“‘ We're to breakfast here, I take it. It seems a devil of a hole—but 
I suppose we shall make it out somehow.” 

** Gracious Heavens! In that dreadful place,” said the Signor, raising 
his lorgnette ; but hunger prevailing over fastidiousness, he also left the 
diligence, and picked his steps through the dirt, carefully holding’ his nose 
with his disengaged hand. 

When Stubbs and Signor Tomkins entered the inn, the interior of 
which fully justified the. opinion they had formed from its external ap- 
pearance, they found Herr Kinkel already seated and at work before a 
large bowl of hot milk, into which he was breaking up a huge piece of 
dark brown-bread, the only procurable food in this place of entertainment. 
This fact the two Englishmen only discovered when Stubbs called for 
‘oon cutlet de mooton,” and the Signor demanded “ oon pulley”—with 
the adjunct of “ caffy” in each case. To these perquisitions the host, a 
surly-looking fellow, replied by shaking his head, and pointing to the 
bread-and-milk on which the Professor was vigorously exercising his 
appetite. 

“*There’s nothing for it, I fancy,” said Stubbs, “ but to do as he’s 
doing. After all, bread and milk are not so bad! Donny moi!’—and 
he, too, was served. 


| 

| 
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“ What a horrid misfortune!” cried Signor Tomkins, compelled to 
accept the same fare, “and with all these disgusting smells! I declare 
I can never get it down !” 

But, when once he began, he did not leave off till all that was set 
before him was gone, never ceasing, however, to utter the direst lamen- 
tations. 

“‘T was so dreadfully put out,” he said, “the morning I left home, 
that I quite forgot the mountain-basket they packed up for me at 
Fortnum and Mason’s, full of portable soup and tapioca, with an etua for 
boiling water, and everything. I meant it, you know, for my ascents with 
HER! I recollect, as perfectly as possible, telling Jackson, my man, to 
0 it into the cab. He must have set it behind the door, or I should 

ave been sure to have seen it—I am always so very particular. I have 
been miserable about that basket ever since! And it cost me one pound 
five. Money quite thrown away, for, I dare say, I shall never see it 
again.” 

ye Tomkins had to add to that sum the amount which the gloomy 
landlord exacted for his share of the breakfast, and for which he charged 
quite as much as if he had supplied the cutlet, the chicken, and the 
coffee that had been so vainly asked for. At six thousand some hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, people are as keenly alive to the value of 
money as if they kept the Pandemonium hotel on its shore. At that 
elevation, however, those who are accidentally thrown together very soon 
become fast friends, and Stubbs, already far advanced in the confidence 
of Signor Tomkins, soon became more so. 

On the proposition of the former, they “ stretched their legs along the 
road” while the relay was getting ready, and, during their walk, entered 
into further conversation. 

To the question of Signor Tomkins, as to how far he was going “ that 
way,” Stubbs answered that he didn’t know. 

“ T’ve been knocking about these Swiss mountains,” he said, “for the 
last ten days, and, having nobody to talk to but a parcel of guides, fellows 


that can’t understand me any more than I can understand them, I made 


up my mind to cut it, and have a look at Italy, now I’m so near. What’s 
the name of the place you said you were bound for?” 

“ Verona.” 

What's to be seen there?” 

“The Tomb of Juliet,” returned Signor Tomkins, sighing profoundly. 

* Anything else ?” 

“ There is a very fine amphitheatre.” 

“ Any bull-fighting? I’m told a fellow ought never to miss seeing 
that when he comes abroad.” 

**T don’t remember about the bull-fighting; but as Italy is famous for 
its bulls I think it very likely. I know, however—for Murray says so— 
that there’s a great deal to be seen in Verona. I wish I could get you 
to accompany me. What do you say ?” 

** Well, perhaps I may. How far is it ?” 

‘Oh, we could get there in a day or two when once we're over the 
mountains. What time have you to spare ?”’ 

“ A fortnight good—and for the matter of that I know a fellow who 
would do my duty for a week or so if I wrote to let him know “i 
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“Excellent! Then there need be no such great hurry. Where did 
you intend to stop to-day ?” 

“Why, I'll tell you. I met a man yesterday at the hotel at Samaden, 
an Englishman, who had just come over this very pass on his way from 
Italy, and he told me he’d been staying at a = As called ‘Le Prese,’ 
where there are some baths, and a lake to swim in, and boating, and 
lots of fun—a regular first-rate place, he said. Now I want a wash, 
after all my Alpine doings, so I thought I’d just stay there for a day or 
two, and booked for it in this conveyance of ours.” 

“That is singular, and fortunate. I intended to stop there too, to 
recruit my strength after my recent exertions. Besides, I expect to find 
letters which I may have to answer. So far then we must travel in 
company. And, let me add: Stubbs—permit me to say ‘Stubbs’—in 
my enmed condition, broken-hearted as I am, I seek a friend! Your 
sympathy this morning—though it travelled in a wrong direction— 
came like a gleam of hope to the tempest-tossed. I am a yearner by 
nature—as you may have guessed—and I yearned to call you by the 
sacred name I have mentioned. May I do so?” 

“Tam sure I shall be very happy. As for my sympathy, I saw you 
were down in the mouth about something, and I’m not the man, when a 
fellow is a peg too low, to leave him without trying to lift him up a bit. 
I’ve been thinking over what you told me, and I must say it strikes me 
that the lady you spoke of didn’t do the right thing by you—far from it. 
But what of that? I wouldn’t care a fig for her! Depend upon it 
there’s as good fish in the sea as ever were caught. They say the Italian 
women are very handsome. I never saw any myself, but I’ve heard so. 
You may meet with somebody you’ll like better than the girl that jilted 

ou!” 

‘Impossible, Stubbs—name it not, I beseech you. That Circe, Mrs. 
sae Prowler, was my destiny! My heart is adamant to all the world 

side! 

“ How long, may I ask, had you known her ?” 

‘J will answer you in the words of Manfred. ‘ Think’st thou ex- 
istence doth depend on time? It doth; but actions are our epochs. 
Mine have made my days and nights alike imperishable.’ ‘The fact is, 
Ellen and myself had been known to each other exactly nine weeks—I 
have kept good account—every moment of that time has been numbered. 
Nine weeks! Look, Stubbs, at what that represents. Nine times seven 
are sixty-three. Sixty-three days! Multiply that by twenty-four hours. 
Those thrilling hours! All intensity! The sum total exceeds calcula- 
tion. It was to mea life. Our intertwinement appeared to have taken 
root in the beginning of time. If haply other women had dazzled my 
senses before we met, the sponge of oblivion had obliterated every trace. 
I lived but for Ellen—and she—she—I fondly deemed, lived but for 
me!” 

“How came this Foxey Prowler to cut in? Was he a friend of 
yours? That kind of thing sometimes happens !” 

“You have a searching instinct, Stubbs! Foxey Prowler and I had 
been friends. It was I, in fact, who introduced him there ! Circumstances 
chad previously thrown us together. I am a person of independent 
means—but in these days, as you are aware, everybody does something 
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—becomes a director, you know, in something or other. Foxey Prowler 
—to whom [I will not deny that lurking energy which ensures success in 
all—ay, I may well say, all his undertakings—was the Promoter in the 
first instance, and subsequently the Manager, of the ‘ Intellectual Im- 
provement Association,’ a company of which, on his representation as a 
thing that would exactly suit me, I became one of the original Directors. 
In that capacity, our shares having rapidly reached a high premium, I 
was mainly instrumental in getting up a Testimonial to Foxey Prowler 
—beware of the man, Stubbs, to whom testimonials are presented—and 
thus a mutual friendship was cemented. One day we dined together 
after a Board ; and, in the evening, my intimacy with the Buncombe 
Smiths allowing me to exercise that privilege, I took him with me to a 
small musical party at their house. He proved what people call an 
acquisition—that is to say, he could sing; and I remember now—too 
well I remember—though I thought nothing of it then—he accom- 
panied Ellen in a duet. After that he was invited on his own account 
—the Buncombe Smiths being very musical, and I used to meet him 
there occasionally, but he never seemed to me to pay particular attention 
to any of the girls, certainly not to Ellen, who, I recollect, when I once 
asked her what she thought of Foxey Prowler, replied that he had a good 
voice, and that was all. His duplicity was, if possible, still more flagrant, 
for when I spoke to him of her—just to see what he really did think— 
he made use of these very words—they are burnt into my memory too 
deeply for me to forget them—‘ No, no, Tomkins,” he said, ‘ you get no 
opinion from me. If I praise Ellen Smith you'll be jealous; if I don’t, 
she’ll hear of it; and when you’re married she’ll never let me put my 
feet under your mahogany. I value your friendship, Tomkins,’ he 
added, ‘ more than all the smiles of womankind.’ I did not analyse this 
answer then—or I might have detected the latent feeling—for why 
should he have said anything about smiles if he hadn’t been thinking of 
her. We are always wise, Stubbs, after the event—and I am no excep- 
tion to the general rule. But all this time the mine was being dug. I 
have told you how it was sprung. Enough, ‘The wheel has come full 
circle—I am here! here,’ as Macbeth says, ‘upon this blasted heath’ 
—excuse me if it sounds like swearing, but the fit—the fit—is on me, 
and I must howl and gnash !!!” 

“Don’t give way to your feelings, my dear fellow,” said Stubbs, 
soothingly. ‘ You've done with the parties now, and the best way is not 
to trouble yourself any more about them. But here comes the dilly at a 
trot. We will talk this matter over again, and I'll give you the best 
advice I can.” 

The journey was accordingly resumed. Half an hour more took the 
travellers past the twin lakes, Nero and Bianco, at the foot of the Piz 
Cambrena, the dark one, glacier-born, drifting its waters through the 
Bernina valley to the Inn, and thence pouring them into the congenial 
Black Sea ; its fair rival, formed by natural springs, sending her torrent 
over the southern slopes till it joins the impetuous Adda, and, mingling 
with the Po, finds its way into the Adriatic ;—a parallel, as Signor 
Tomkins afterwards observed, to his career and that of Mrs. Foxey 
Prowler. Another half-hour beyond the lakes and the summit of the pass 
was reached, and thence there was no pause till the diligence stopped at 
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the little wayside inn of La Rosa, half-way down the descent.—Here a 
more comfortable meal was secured than had been snatched at the 
Bernina houses ; and, with nothing more remarkable to mark the journey 

_than a change of horses at Poschiavo, the diligence drew up about three 
in the afternoon at the hotel of Le Prese, where Stubbs and Signor 
Tomkins got out, leaving Herr Kinkel and the Bergamasques to pursue 
their journey onward. ; 


III. 


HOW SIGNOR TOMKINS WAS WAYLAID. 


Tue bathing-establishment of Le Prese, otherwise called “ Albergo 
Bagni alle Prese di Poschiavo,” is a place of great attraction for all the 
region round about, its celebrity reaching as far as Milan. Though 
standing on Swiss territory, for the canton of the Grisons extends several 
miles farther south, it is chiefly frequented by Italian families, who, 
during the summer months, flock thither in great numbers to enjoy the 
villaggiatura which the beautiful scenery so pleasantly offers. Le Prese 
is situated at the head of a small but beautiful lake, hemmed in by lofty 
mountains, and though the grounds in front of the hotel have rather the 
air of a tea-garden, its Italian visitors do not seem to think the worse of 
it on that account. The building itself is a very large one, and the ac- 
commodations are on a very ample scale,—the halls, the staircases, the 
saloons exhibiting that vastness which is the first surprise to the English 
traveller in Italy. 

As the love of having nothing to do is the chief characteristic of all 
Italians, whether they dwell beneath the shadows of the Alps or bask in 


the -_ of the sun of Naples—though the inhabitants of the far South 


give themselves up to it with more abandon than their northern country- 
men—it was only a matter of course that the arrival of the Samaden 
diligence brought out to the door of the hotel of Le Prese every individual 
who happened at that moment to be there, to comment in loud tones, and 
not without many gesticulations and peals of laughter, on the appearance, 
more or less travel-stained or peculiar, of those who were brought by that 
conveyance. This mode of reception, the result only of good spirits, is, 
perhaps, rather trying to strangers unaccustomed to Italian demonstra- 
tion, and Signor Tomkins was greatly embarrassed by it. 

“Gracious Heavens!” he exclaimed, in plaintive tones; “what an 
ordeal! It is impossible to pass through that crowd of ladies! My 
nerves will never be equal to it. I shall faint on the spot, Stubbs, if they 
do not withdraw. Had it been a phalanx of armed men, I had confronted 
them without a moment’s pause, but, to meet the gaze of woman, possibly 
of young and lovely woman—with all my recollections seething in my 
brain—it is too much, Stubbs, positively too much.” : 

“Oh,” replied Stubbs, laughing, “ you'll manage very well depend on 
it. You know in a multitude there is safety. If we had met only one 
pretty girl it might have been dangerous, but where a dozen of them 
come to the scratch they take the shine out of each other.” 

“J have no faith,” returned Signor Tomkins, “in that kind of neu- 
trality. It was at a very large party that I first saw Ellen Smith—I 
mean Mrs. Foxey Teoche-—enl yet she—she only—was my fate. 
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However, we must brave it, I suppose. There is now no possibility of 
retreat.” 

While this colloquy was in progress, a very cheerful-looking personage, 
who had the was smiling, bowing, and 

the new-comers. This was Monsieur Andrea Consett, the proprietor of 
the establishment, who came to offer his services. He was supremely for- 
tunate—so his Italian phrase ran—happiest among the happy—to be able 
to tell the travellers that by an event which was little less than miraculous, 
at that particular season, he happened to have two apartments in which 
the Signcri could be lodged. 

Richard Stubbs and Signor Tomkins stared at each other, and then 
transferred their gaze to the countenance of the voluble landlord, whose 
speech, stare as hard as they might, they were totally unable to compre- 
hend. They, however, drew the right inference from his gestures, his 
smiles, and the frequent repetition of the word “ felice”—a word which 
more than once had fallen on the ears of Signor Tomkins in other days— 
it gave him a sharp pang to hear it now—but more than all they compre- 
hended his meaning when they saw two sturdy porters shoulder the heavy 
baggage of one traveller and the light knapsack of the other, and march 
off with both into the hotel. Their difficulty in this matter would have 
been somewhat less if Monsieur Consett—who, like most Swiss landlords, 
was a general linguist—had spoken to them in French, with which polite 
medium for the interpretation of thought they were, as we have seen, so 
thoroughly conversant; but his mistake arose from the fact of seeing the 
directions on Signor ‘Tomkins’s trunks set forth in choice Italian—and 
naturally inferring that Signor Tomkins—whichever he might be—would 
understand him. 

The Gordian knot was cut, however,—no matter in what way—and, 
marshalled by Monsieur Consett, the English visitors entered the building, 
still closely seanned by the bevy of dark-eyed dames assembled near the 
door. Richard Stubbs was very much sunburnt, so probably no betrayal 
of his feelings appeared in the heightened colour of cheek or brow,—but 
Signor Tomkins visibly blushed beneath the green veil which he had 
lowered for his own safety,—perhaps, also, for other safety than his own ! 
Having thus run the terrible gauntlet of feminine scrutiny, the travellers - 
were conducted by Monsieur Consett to their sleeping apartments—he 
pointing out all the accommodations of his house as he went, and Stubbs 
wondering what strange atmosphere they were breathing, for of the 
fact that the Baths of Le Prese were sulphur-baths he was not yet 
aware. 

It so chanced that the rooms allotted to Stubbs and Signor Tomkins 
were close together, with a door of communication between, so that full 
freedom of intercourse was allowed—a convenience which they greatly 
appreciated and took immediate advantage of, by setting the door wide 
open and talking from one room to the other. 

“The perfumed air of Italy!” exclaimed Signor Tomkins, as he strode 
across his chamber and opened what he called his “latticed casement,”— 
in other words, threw back the persiennes, which had been closed to kee 
out the noon-day heat. “Is it the orange-flower or the myrtle that I 
inhale! How delicious is the odour of this clime !” 


“ You must have a queer sort of nose if you call this delicious,” cried 
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Stubbs, as he took off his coat and gave it a good shake to get rid of the 
road dust, preparing, also, with bare arms for ablution. “Instead of 
orange and myrtle, the smell here seems a deuced deal more like gun- 
powder! I should like a sniff of eau-de-Cologne, but I have not got any 
—have you?” 

“ Eau-de-Cologne? Of course I have. I never go anywhere without 
it. Assoon asI can get at my dressing-case you shall have some. And, 
now you mention it, the odour is rather pungent.” 

“I believe you! I was half choked by it as we came up the staircase. 
There’s a whiff now—comes just like a rush of steam. If this is ‘the 
perfumed air of Italy,’ as I heard you say just now, I shall take refuge in 
a pipe. You don’t mind my smoking, I hope?” 

“ Not at all! T'often indulge in a cigar. When gloomy thoughts oppress 
me—you know, Stubbs, to what I allude,—I am often found, as Byron 
says, ‘ holding dark communion with the cloud.’ I felt I should want that 
alow when I left home, and stopped the cab as I drove by Hudson’s to 
get asupply. They will be useful here to help me to tear me from my- 
self, when at midnight I sit gazing on the stars reflected in yon azure 
lake !” 

A sharp tap at the door interrupted the friends’ conversation. It was 
a waiter, who came to know if “ces messieurs”—he being a Frenchman 
—intended to join the evening table d’héte. 

Now “Table d’héte” is an institution the meaning of which an 
Englishman is soon taught to comprehend—or rather he learns it in- 
stinctively—and Stubbs, hearing the word, at once shouted out, “ Kell 
Oor?” 

“‘ Sept heures,” said the waiter. 

“This, hey?” cried Stubbs, coming forward with soaped face, and 
holding his outstretched hand above his head. 

* Non, monsieur—sept !” he replied, imitating Stubbs’s pantomime, but 
with the addition of two fingers of the other hand. 

“Oh, seven! That’s what you mean by ‘set.’ Ah, I recolleet—I 
only put five, and they call that ‘sink.’ I say, Tomkins, the table d’héte 
is at seven o'clock, he says. What time is it now ?” 

Signor Tomkins referred to a very elegant gold watch, from which a 
rich gold chain and a handful of charms were pendent. 

“ Half-past four,” he replied. “I shall have time to make my 
toilette !” 

“T should think so,” said Stubbs. “For my part I can be ready in 
five minutes. Now my face and hands have had a good scrubbing, I’ve 
only to brush my hair and whip my coat on, and there I am !” 

“ Good gracious, Stubbs! You surely mean to dress for dinner !” 

“How can I? Except a few shirts and so forth in this pack of mine, 
I’ve got nothing but what I stand in.” 

“ You astonish me, Stubbs! No black coat and trousers—no dress 
waistcoat—no polished boots—no white choker !” 

“Nothing of the sort, I assure you. Where was I to stow all the 
things you talk of ?” 

“ But, Stubbs, you should have considered. At the table d’hédte we 
shall meet with ladies. They will be dreadfully shocked !” 

“T can’t help that! They must take me as they find me.” 
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Signor Tomkins turned to the waiter, who still lingered in the room 
for the definite answer of “ ces, messieurs.” 

“ Combang de persons o tabbledote ?” he inquired, with a fine air, as 
if he were speaking the French of Blois. 

“ Je ne saurais vous dire exactement, Monsieur. Trente ;—trente- 
cing, peutétre.” 

* Ocoon dams?” 

“Qh, oui! Beaucoup de dames, Monsieur! Alors, vous viendrez 
tout deux, n’est-ce-pas ?” 

And, taking the reply for granted, he straightway disappeared. 

“ There, Stubbs! I was sure of it! He says there will be no end to 
ladies. What a lucky thing for me I came abroad well provided. But 
what will you do?” 

“Do! As I said before, I shall go down as I am. There’s no remed 
for it. But tell me, Tomkins, how came you to think of making yourse 
such a swell? I fancied you had had enough of ladies.” 

“ | have not sought them, Stubbs! They lie in my path, you see. I 
wish nearer my height, Stubbs !” 

a oni lend you all you want.” 


“Thank you—but you're at least six inches taller than I am. No- 
thing of yours would at me.” 


“Tam afraid not,” observed Signor Tomkins, in a desponding tone, as 
he sat down on a carpet-bag. 

“ You're not ashamed of me, I hope,” said Stubbs, resolutely. “ If so, 
I can make it quite square: dine by myself at a side-table, and cut the 
whole concern to-morrow.” 


Signor Tomkins rose from his seat, put out both hands, and grasped 
those of Stubbs. 

“Tnjure me not, my friend,” he said, “ by unworthy suspicions, 
Ashamed of you! No! I was only anxious to be of service. 1 would 
not that our compact should be so soon, so lightly broken!” 

“ Beg your pardon. I was a little warm. I meant no harm. I'll 
stick to you as long as it’s agreeable. In the mean time, while you’re 
— if you don’t mind, I'll go and take a stroll, and see how the 
and lies.” 

This was assented to by Signor Tomkins, who then proceeded to take 
out his things and dress. He had not miscalculated the time it would 
take, and had only just given the finishing curl to his whiskers when 
Stubbs returned, just as a gong in the hall below was loudly intimating 
that the evening meal was served. 

“‘ By George!” said Stubbs, examining his friend’s elaborate costume, 
‘you have come it strong! You look as if you had just got out of a 
bandbox.” 

“TI hope I shall do,” replied Signor Tomkins, taking a last look in 
the glass. ‘ What did you make of it outside ?” 


“I had some jolly good fun! But I'll tell you all about it at dinner. 
Let’s go down.” 
On this invitation, Signor Tomkins, not without design, linked his 


arm in that of Richard Stubbs, and they descended together. 
VOL. 
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BEN JONSON’S MOROSE: 
TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Francis Jacox. 


WE (jipeis, iva pi) A€yoper yw) must own to a sneaking kindness for 
Ben Jonson’s Morose, on the one ground (with which alone we here 
propose to deal) that he is, by his author’s preliminary definition, “a 
gentleman that loves no noise.” Odious and ridiculous he may be, from 
first to last. But it is only with his horror of noise that we have any 
concern, in this typical tractate; and it so happens that a deranged 
physical economy gives us an unwelcome intensity of sympathy with the 
poor man’s dread of din,—which fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind 
to his characteristic infirmity. 

Poor Morose—butt and laughing-stock of all that compass him about. 
He walks abroad with a huge turban of nightcaps on his head, buckled 
over his ears, to muffle the sounds of traffic and street bustle. He has 
been upon divers treaties with the fish-wives and orange-women, to abate 
their clamour, and articles have been propounded between them. To his 
sore vexation, the chimney-sweepers will be drawn in. To his great dis- 
couragement, the broom-men stand out stiffly. He cannot endure a 
costard-monger, but swoons if he hear one. A brazier is not suffered to 
dwell in the parish, nor an armourer. A trumpet frights him terribly, 
and the hautboys—out of his senses. ‘The waits of the city have a 
pension of him not to come near that ward. He hath chosen a street to 
lie in so narrow at both ends, that it will receive no coaches, nor carts, 
nor any of these common noises. A bearward is prompted, one day, to 
come down with the dogs of four parishes that way, and cries his games 
under Master Morose’s window ; till he is sent crying away, with his head 
made a most bleeding spectacle to the multitude. Another time, a fencer, 
marching to his prize, has his drum most tragically run through, for 
taking that street in his way. The infliction of church bells, perpetually 
ringing, has made him devise a room, with double walls and treble 
ceilings; the windows close shut and caulked; and there he lives by 
candle-light. He turned away a man, last week, for having a pair of 
new shoes that creaked. And his present fellow waits on him in tennis- 
court socks, or slippers soled with wool: and they talk to each other in a 
“trunk.” At his first entry on the stage,* he appears with a tube in his 
hand, followed by Mute, his man,—and begins asking himself, “ Cannot 
I, yet, find out a more compendious method, than by this trunk, to 
save my servants the labour of speech, and mine ears the discord of 
sounds? . . . Is it not possible, that thou shouldest answer me by signs, 
and I apprehend thee, fellow? Speak not, though I question you. You 
have taken the ring off from the street-door, as | bade you? answer me 
not by speech, but by silence; unless it be otherwise [MuTE makes a 
leg.\—very good.” And Mute has fastened on a thick quilt, cr flock- 


* Namely in Act IL. of “The Silent Wornan.” 
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bed, on the outside of the door; that if they knock with, their daggers, 
or with brickbats, they can make no noise. 

The Turk, in this divine discipline, Morose pronounces admirable, ex- 
ceeding all the potentates.of the earth : still waited on by mutes ; and all 
his commands so executed ; yea, even in the war, and in his marches, as 
Morose has heard, giving his charges and directions mainly by signs, and 
with silence: “an exquisite art! and I am heartily ashamed, and angry 
oftentimes, that the princes, of Christendom should suffer a barbarian to 
transcend them in so high a point of felicity.” His wife must be a Silent 
Woman—not taking pleasure in her tongue, which is a woman’s chiefest 
pleasure. She must be, quite literally, an inexpressive she. 

Poor Morose—hardly put upon, and sharply practised against. In the 
last act of the play, he gives some account of the training that has brought 
him to this pass. His rationale of the peculiarity that besets him, is not 
utterly irrational. His father had been wont to advise him, it seems, 
that, in order always to collect and contain his mind, he should endear 
himself to rest, and avoid turmoil; which cultivation of ataraxia is now 
grown to be another nature to him. “ So that I came not to your public 
pleadings, or your places of noise; not that I neglect those things that 
make for the dignity of the commonwealth; but for the mere avoid- 
ing of clamours and impertinences of orators, that know not how to be 
silent. 

* And for the cause of noise,” he piteously appeals to his persecutors, 
“am I now a suitor to you! You do not know in what a misery I have 
been exercised this day, what a torrent of evil! my very house turns round 
with the tumult! I dwell in a windmill: the perpetual motion is here, 
and not at Eltham.” 

Poor Morose! again say we (yeis, iva yi) &yw)—recognising 
with Sir Dauphine a plain confederacy to abuse a gentleman. Just as 
we say poor Malvolio, in a concatenation accordingly. It is like Mr. 
Babbage’s neighbours, feeing the organ-boy and brass band to perturb 
the calculations of that harassed philosopher. And our sympathies are 
entirely with Mr. Babbage; our antipathies clean against the brass 
band. Would that every sitting magistrate were but of the same mind! 

Verily, for every sufferer like master Morose or Professor Babbage, 


Il faudrait, dans l’enclos d’un vaste logement, 
Avoir loin de la rue un autre appartement.* 


If in a city such temperaments must live, it should be in such a city as 
Mr. Disraeli pictures in Venice not yet fallen; where “all was stirring 
life, yet all was silent; the fantastic architecture, the glowing sky, the 
flitting gondolas, and the brilliant crowd gliding about with noiseless step 
—this city without sound—it seemed a dream !” 

For our part (jueis, iva pa) yw), thanks to a morbid tempera- 
ment, we own to something like tolerance for that else intolerable Syba- 
rite in the “ Woman in White,’’ who licenses no sound to be heard on 
the premises. His home ought to have been within the Castle of Indo- 
lence, under the protection and patronage of that enchanting wizard, 
whose programme of attractions included this comforting stanza: 


* Boileau, sat. vi. 7 Venetia, book v. ch. viii. 
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No cocks, with me, to rustic labour call, 
From village on to village sounding clear ; 

To tardy swain no shrill-voiced matrons squall ; 
No dogs, no bahes, no wives, to stun your ear; 
No hammers thump; no horrid blacksmith sear, 
No noisy tradesman your sweet slumbers start, 
With sounds that are a misery to hear: 

But all is calm, as would delight the heart 

Of Sybarite of old, all nature, and all art.* 


Then again we 
We must be allowed a digression, in the crooked shape of one little 
note of interrogation. Is We or I the less objectionably egotistical, in 
papers of this pattern? To this hour We, I, the present writer, cannot 
satisfactorily resolve that query. Could We, I, or he, settle which is the 
least obtrusive form, that form should be the one henceforth consistently 
and exclusively adopted. J, may be, literally and philologically speaking, 
the most purely and simply egotistic form. But We, in its plural pre- 
tentiousness, is inclusive of, made up indeed of, capital I’s. Sometimes 
the one form seems preferable, sometimes the other; though it might be 
hard to find exquisite reasons for the preference. However, the last un- 
finished paragraph ending (that is to say not ending) with a We, the next 
9 — one will properly commence with that form of speech. 
then 
We (for, as mpoeipnxapev, dprt Aéyo—and it is an Apostle who 
so uses WE verb and I verb in one sentence) must own ourselves, again, 
a very little less than kin, if not more than kind, to that poor Bachelor 
of the Albany, removed into country quarters, whose ear was “ exceed- 
ingly aggrieved” by the various rural sounds which reached it from the 
surrounding meadows—who was “harassed a little by the grasshoppers, 
and pronounced a sweeping anathema upon the entire insect kingdom.”+ 
It is set down in holy writ that the grasshopper is a burden to old age. 
And if to old age, on the score of physical debility and broken spirits, 
why not to nervous sufferers of any age ?—As to the irrepressible chatter, 
twitter, tittle-tattle, chirp and squeal, bubble and squeak, hedge-notes 
shrill and wood-notes wild and wearisome, of the so-called songsters of 
the grove, we have a cherished conviction that an enormous deal of 
humbug has been written in their praise. Here and there among them 
= may hear a musical tone, and a melodious trill,—but what an over- 
aring excess of unmusical notes; harsh, creaking, shrill, strident ; and 
then, at the best, so stupidly monotonous. All very well for a change, 
and for a few minutes at a time. But come to be shut up in a woodland 
district for a whole spring and summer season, and be so placed that you 
must listen to them; and then, if you still rave in unqualified panegyrics 
on the concert powers of thrush, blackbird, lark, chaffinch, yellowhammer, 
and all the sort of them,—why, me judice, reader (or, to adhere to the 
prescribed form, nobis judicibus), either you have a not over fine ear for 
music, or else uncommonly good nerves. 
True, this may go nigh to bring us under the commination of one 
clause of the Welsh triad, which says, Let no one love such as dislike the 


* Thomson, Castle of Indolence, canto i. st. xiv. 
¢ The Bachelor of the Albany, ch. xxi, xxvi. 
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scent of cloves, the taste of milk, and the song of birds. But we hope 
not to be so far gone as the bird-hater commemorated by Chamfort, who, 
when he heard the nightingale in full song, exclaimed, “ Ah, la vilaine 
béte!”’ Still, the continuous clamour of piping choristers in all keys, ix 
season and out of season, in tune and out of tune, is a vexation to some 
folks, who again are the laughing-stock of others,—and who are therefore 
the more consoled when, as now and then happens, they find an authority 
to feel with them in their grievance, and to back their complaint. In the 
last series of Friends in Council there are, if our memory serve us, inci- 
dental but iterated allusions to the tiresome character of continuous bird- 
babble. 

But to resume our less particular and more miscellaneous annotations. 
We have a tenderness—haud ignari ejusdem mali—for a Launcelot 
Langstaff, Esquire’s, peculiar sensibility to discordant sounds,—to whom 
the rattling of a wheelbarrow was “ horrible’’—whom the noise of children 
drove distracted—and who once left excellent lodgings, merely because 
the landlady wore high-heeled shoes, in which she clattered up and down 
Pe till, to use his own emphatic expression, “ they made life loathsome” 
to him.* 

Quid Rome faciam? How can constitution thus strung to sensation 
pitch, endure city life on any terms ? 

The restless bells such din in steeples keep, 

That scarce the dead can in their churchyards sleep ; 
Huzzas of drunkards, bellmen’s midnight rhymes, 
The noise of shops, with hawkers’ early screams, 
Besides the brawls of coachmen, when they meet, 
And stop in turnings of a narrow street, 

Such a loud medley of confusion make, 

As drowsy Archer on the bench would wake.+ 


Montaigne inclines to the opinion of his very worthy and approved good 
masters, the physicians, that certain complexions are agitated by the same 
sounds aed instruments even to fury. He had seen some men who could 
not hear a bone gnawed under the table without manifest discomposure ; 
‘“‘and there is scarce any man who is not disturbed at the sharp shrill 
noise that the file makes in grating upon iron; as also to hear chewing 
near them, or to hear any one speak who has an impediment in the throat 
or nose, will move some people even to anger and hatred.” f 

Charles Lamb declares—at least his alter et idem, Elia, does—“ I am 
constitutionally susceptible of noises. A carpenter’s hammer, in a warm 
summer noon, will fret me into more than midsummer madness.”§ Not 
from a guilty conscience, like Shakspeare’s Thane, 


How is’t with me when every noise appals me ?|| 


To the pachydermatous and robustious it may seem pitiful, but to us 
galled jades and poor creatures whose withers are wrung, it is matter of 
melancholy interest to know, that such a warrior as Wallenstein was 
acutely sensitive to acoustic influences. That rugged son of steel and 
gunpowder, as Mr. Carlyle describes him, could not endure the least noise 


* Salmagundi, No. 8. + Oldham, after Juvenal. 
Essais de Montaigne, I. ii. c. xii. § Essays of Elia: A Chapter on Ears. 
Macbeth, Act II. Se. 1. 
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in his sleeping-room or even sitting-room,—a difficulty in the soldiering 
way of life;—‘‘and had, if I remember, one hundred and thirty houses 
‘torn away in Prag, and sentries posted all round in the distance, to stcure 
‘silence for his much-meditating indignant soul.”* One hundred and 
thirty houses torn away in Prag for that one purpose! 


Ce n’est qu’d prix d’argent qu’on dort en cette ville. 


But a physiological fact like that adds a high multiple to our original in- 
terest in so enigmatical a personage as the grim Duke of Friedland. 
Morose is not all fiction and fancy; nor, perhaps, were Morose’s nerves. 

There was a nervous crisis in the life of M. Daunou, the once eminent, 
now almost-forgotten French littérateur, when not only was the light of 
day a trouble to him, but the mere sound of a hand-bell agitated him, 
even to tears.t 

The late King Maximilian of Bavariat is said to have been afflicted 
by a sense of hearing so acute, that noises of any kind, end of almost 

-any degree, produced a most painful impression upon him. His was, 
however, a pronounced case of organic disease. 

There was a period in Goethe’s life, when the poet suffered from great 
irritability, and every loud sound was a trouble to him. Burke was once 
tortured by the noise of Fleet-street and the Strand, in that lodging of 
his over a bookseller’s shop near the Temple, from which kind Dr. 
Nugent removed him, none too soon, to his own house. Leigh Hunt 
records the time when his nervous sensibility made every passing sound 
a shock to him, and a hindrance to the taskwork of his then overtasked 
pen. According to Lord William Lennox, the late James Kenney, once 
so popular as a dramatist, could not bear any the most trifling noise— 
such as cutting the leaves of a book, the ticking of a clock, writing on 
rough paper, a loud footstep, or a creaking door. “ The postman’s knock 
sent him into a state of most violent excitement, and the dustman’s bell 
used nearly to drive him out of his senses.”§ 

Small sympathy, but much derision, would he have got from the late 
Lord Lyndhurst, who, when well on towards his ninetieth year, so vigo- 
rously upheld the cause of organ-grinders against sufferers and remon- 
strants like Mr. Babbage. Not a few of his lordship’s profession appear 
to share, more or less, in his robust superiority to nervous irritation. For, 
as a Saturday Reviewer lately remarked, from the difficulty that occurs 
in obtaining convictions against these disturbers of study and repose, the 
brass bands and organ-grinders, it might almost be suspected that some 
of the police magistrates either have a very uninstructed taste in music 
or are so happily constituted as to be totally incapable of having their 
thoughts distracted, or their slumbers broken by any amount of street 
discord that could be concentrated outside their windows. “It is said 
that Lord Stowell had a passion for visiting shows, and it may be that 
other lawyers love the sort of music which usually accompanies those 


* History of Friedrich II. 
+ “Un simple coup de sonnette l’agitait et lui arrachait des larmes.” Ste.- 
Beuve, Portraits Contemporains, t. iii. p. 37. 
Who, it is to be remarked, suffered much, for many years, from headache, 
and a part of whose cerebellum was found, on post-mortem examination, to be 
slightly ossified.— The Times, March 19, 1864. 


§ Fifty Years’ Reminiscences, by Lord W. P. Lennox, vol. i. p. 295. 
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entertainments. It is doubtless advantageous to a lawyer to have a 
strong digestion, a head that can bear liquor, a mind that no interruption 
can distract, and nerves incapable of being affected by the most acute or 
droning sounds; and perhaps there may be among the police magistrates 
examples of this convenient hardihood of bodily and mental constitution. 
If, however, there sat upon the bench a magistrate who from his own had 
learned to feel another’s woe, it would not be difficult to find in the 
Metropolitan Police Act clauses which apply to organ-grinding and brass 
bands.”**—But to resume our enumeration of Morose sort of men. Mr. 
Moultrie tells us of the late William Sidney Walker, that his sense of 
hearing beeame so morbidly acute, that, even when in the country, he 
was fain to stop his ears with cotton, and, finding even that insufficient, 
with kneaded crumbs of bread. For rustic sounds, amid deep stillness, 
are an affliction to nerves thus disordered. And to such a victim, not less 
than to extreme old age, it may be too truly said, that the grasshopper is 
a burden. The chafing spirit resents the rural diapason, like Vargrave in 
Owen Meredith’s poem— 
With dull tone 

Of importance, thro’ cities of rose and carnation, 

Went the bee on his business from station to station. 

The minute mirth of summer was shrill all around ; 

Its incessant small voices like stings seemed to sound 

On his sore angry sense.t 


(Vargrave’s, not the bee’s.) To recur to Sidney Walker: it is touching 
to note the frequency and urgency of his appeals to his friends to secure 
for him some “ quiet lodging ; meaning thereby, a room altogether free 
from street and house noises, and looking on nothing but what is green.” 
“TI am harassed by continual deprivation of rest, and feel the want of 
quiet, though but for a little while.” Such passages abound in his corre- 
spondence. Nor are his Poems void of allusions to this morbid ‘suscepti- 
bility to every-day sounds in this workyday world. 


As when of old, return’d 
From London’s never-ebbing multitude 
And everlasting cataract of sound, 
’Midst the broad, silent courts of Trinity 
I stood, and paused ; so strange, and strangely sweet 
The night-like stillness of that noontide scene 
Sank on my startled ear. 


So again in the fragment beginning 


*Tis utter night; over all Nature’s works 

Silence and rest are spread ; yet still the tramp 
Of busy feet, the roll of wheels, the ham 

Of passing tongues,—one endless din confused 

Of sounds. that have no meaning for the heart,t— 
Marring the beauty of the tranquil hour, 

Press on my sleepless ear.§ 


Who but recognises piteous truthfulness and bitter reality in the wail 


* Saturday Review, vol. xvii. p. 48. t Lucille, canto iii. 
t [Query as to that—unless the heart be diseased. ] 
$ Poetical Remains of W. 8. Walker, pp. 38, 81. 
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of Mrs. Gaskell’s dying factory girl, at sickening “in this dree place, wi’ 
them mill-noises in my ears for ever, until I could scream out for them to 
stop, and let me have a little piece o’ quiet” ?* And who but infers a 
touch of personal experience in Charlotte Bronté’s picture of Lucy Snowe 
leaving the classe, and running down without bonnet to the bottom of the 
long garden, and then lingering amongst the stripped shrubs, in the 
forlorn hope that the postman’s ring might occur while she was out of 
hearing, and she be spared the thrill which some particular nerve or 
nerves, almost gnawed through with the unremitting tooth of a fixed 
idea, were becoming wholly unfit to support: ‘I muffled my head in my 
apron, and stopped my ears in terror of the torturing clang.’’*+ Mr. 
Wilkie Collins pictures in Basil a similar over-tension of the nervous 
system: ‘ The faintest sound from the street now terrified—yes, literall 
terrified me. The whistling of the wind made me start up in bed, wit: 
my head throbbing, and my blood all chill. When no sounds were 
audible, then I listened for them to come—listened breathlessly, without 
daring to move.”{ Here the disease is transitory and acute. In the case 
of another character, already referred to, in this author’s “ Woman in 
White,” the disease—only Mr. Collins would not allow it, in his case, to 
be one—is chronic, and incurable. The selfish Sybarite in question is 
meant, no doubt, to belong to the class of fractious malcontents satirised 
by Cowper— 

Some fretful tempers wince at every touch, 

You always do too little or too much: 

You speak with life in hopes to entertain, 

Your elevated voice goes through the brain ; 

You fall at once into a lower ke 


That’s worse—the drone-pipe of an humble bee.§ 

But, after all, may not the disease, where it really exists—the disease 
from which Morose suffered, or thought he suffered (and there is nothing 
good or bad but thinking makes it so)—may not this complaint be at 
once acute and chronic? Where the nervous system, for instance, is 
exhausted by intense and prolonged pain? See how continually Horace 
Walpole, when disabled by gout, keeps recurring, in his letters, to his 
morbid susceptibility to noise. Affected he may have been, but the 
fastidious virtuoso of Strawberry Hill was not ail affectation; and, for 
our part, and pour raison, we do and must feel for and feel with him, in 
this matter. ‘ My nerves are so aspen, that the smallest noise disturbed 
me,” he tells Mr. Cole. Next year he assures Lady Ossory, “ I am so 
demolished, decayed, and so nervous, that the clapping of a door makes 
me quiver like a poplar.” Riswm teneatis, OQ Muscular Christians ? Pos- 
sibly the Countess of Ossory herself laughed a little in her sleeve, and 
ventured on an ironically innocent query about the door-clapping in her 
ladyship’s reply to Horatio. For in his rejoinder we read: “ Your 
ladyship asked me in your last, whether it was the situation of public 
affairs [1780] that affected my nerves: to be sure there would be more 
Roman dignity in answering, Yes; but something less than truth. I 
fear one’s country is never so near one’s heart that the clapping of a door 


* North and South, ch. xiii. 
¢ Villette, ch. xxv. t Basil, ch. xiii. 
§ Cowper, Conversation. 
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gives it a palpitation.” And then Horace repeats his report of the 
“trepidation” that the least noise, from door slamming downwards, pro- 
duces on his nerves.—Later again, he writes to his namesake, Sir Mann, 
—*“I am grieved to hear you complain of your nerves, and know how 
to pity you. My own are so shattered, that the sudden clapping of a 
door makes me tremble for some minutes.” But next year Horace of 
Strawberry Hill learns from a nephew of Horace of Florence, the kind 
and degree of that diplomatic uncle’s nervousness, and recants his pity. 
‘‘ He says you have no complaint but a little trembling of your hand. 
I, who am so nervous that the sudden clapping of a door makes me 
shudder all over, call that nothing.”’* 
It is easy—for a burly body, nothing easier, perhaps nothing more 
natural—to gird at our elderly Horace, trepidating and palpitating, 
whensoever a door creaks in opening, and @ fortiori whensoever a door 
is slammed in shutting. But to this complexion the burliest may come 
at last. Let but disease tell on the nerves, and your stalwart, robust, 
boisterous, big fellow may be transfigured into the same image. Few 
men have surpassed Scott in physical vigour, and natural — to 
nervous weaknesses. He could be scornfully impatient of the fine-lady 
susceptibility that found aught to annoy in the scream of a scolding 
parrot. But the day came—very near the end, it is true—when stout 
Sir Walter found street sounds intolerable. On the last day of the last 
January he lived to see, he went to Edinburgh on business, and, for the 
first time in his native town, took up his quarters at a hotel. “ But the 
noise of the street,” his son-in-law tells us, “disturbed him during the 
night (another evidence how much his nervous system had been shat- 
tered), and next day he was persuaded to remove to his bookseller’s 
house in Athol-crescent.”t Few are the authors who could write on, 
like Jean Paul, amid the turmoil of household work, all going on in the 
same poor room with him. Happy the author that ean’t sympathise 
with Hood, in his inability to write except on condition of surrounding 
silence. “I have a room to myself,” he exultingly writes, in 1841, from 
his new lodgings at Camberwell, “ which will be worth 20/. a year to 
me,—for a little diseoncerts my nerves.”{ And his son records Mrs. 
Hood’s care to secure quiet in the house—so that “we children were 
brought up in a sort of Spartan style of education, and taught the virtues 
of silence and low voices.”§ The tender wife’s solicitude reminds us of 


“faithful Peggy” in a forgotten poem of almost (but nct quite) forgotten 
Jane Taylor: 

When Philip wrote he never seem’d so well, 

—Was startled even if a cinder fell, 

And quickly worried ;—Peggy saw it all, 

And felt the shock herself if one did fall. || 


The approach of brain disease, we are told by “ the faculty,” is often 
heralded by the most marvellous exaltation of sensuous susceptibilities. 
Dr. Elliotson mentions a patient who, “ previous to an attack of hemi- 


. a Letters, complete edition, vol. vii. pp. 204, 307, 8320, 366 ; vol. viii. 
p- 9 . 
¢ Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. lxxix. 


Memorials of Thomas Hood, vol. ii. p. 87. § Ibid., p. 67. 
Poetical Remains of Jane Taylor, ii. 9. 
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plegia, felt such an extraordinary acuteness of hearing, that he heard 
the least sound at the bottom of his house.” In another case, a gentle- 
man, previous to an attack of inflammation of the brain, remarked to his 
son that he could hear a conversation that was taking place in a distant 
part of the house, when those around him could not even distinguish 
voices. “In this condition of brain the avenues by which the outward 
world is brought in connexion with the inward man are thrown open 
so widely that it would seem as though the unhappy person projected 
his special organs of sense outward until they absolutely came in contact 
with the objects or manifestations submitted to them.”* So Thomson 
incidentally says, or sings, that were man’s ear open to all the sounds 
uttered by microscopic millions, which, “concealed by the kind art of 
Heaven, escape the grosser eye of man,” he would be tortured by the 
diapason, 
——and in dead night, 
When silence sleeps o’er all, be stunned with noise.t 


It is incidentally remarked by John Locke, while arguing that the 
all-wise Architect of this Cosmos has suited our organs, and the bodies 
that are to affect them, one to another,—that, if our sense of hearing 
were but one thousand times quicker than it is, “ how would a perpetual 
noise distract us!” and we should, in the quietest retirement, be less able 
to sleep or meditate, than in the middle of a sea-fight.t Degrees of 
disease may approximate a man’s condition more and more nearly to this 
intolerable hypothesis ;—a consideration which should make the sound 
aud strong a little forbearing towards sufferers in all the manifold degrees 
of functional derangement or organic disease. 


QUEEN HORTENSE—MOTHER OF NAPOLEON IIL§ 


Horrense-Evc&nie, mother of the present Emperor of the French, 
was the daughter of the Empress Josephine by a former husband—M. de 
Beauharnais—and she was sister to Eugéne Beauharnais, Viceroy of 
Italy. The marriage of Josephine, who was a Mademoiselle de la Pa- 
gerie, with the Viscount Beauharnais, and of which these two children 
were issue, was not a happy one, and Madame de Beauharnais withdrew 
for a time to the society of her family at La Martinique. Driven back 
to her own country, she there learnt that her husband, who had severed 
family and monarchical ties for the Revolution, was, by a caprice not a 
little characteristic of such movements, about to be sent to the scaffold 


* See Essay on “ First Beginnings,” in vol. v. of the Cornhill Magazine—a propos 
of Dr. Forbes Winslow on Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind. 
The Seasons, Summer. 
Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, book ii. ch. xxiii. § 12. 


§ La Reine Hortense. Par E. Fourmestraux. Auteur d’une étude sur Na- 
poléon III. 
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by the very party for whom he had fought and bled, and indeed sacrificed 
everything. 

paar forgetting her wrongs, made every exertion to save her 
husband, but without success; arid after being herself imprisoned, the 
future Viceroy of Italy being apprenticed to a carpenter, and the future 
Queen of Holland to a milliner, all parties were liberated by the events 
of the ninth Thermidor, and Eugéne joined the army under the pro- 
tection of General Hoche. 

Various versions have been published of the circumstances under which 
Bonaparte and Josephine became first acquainted—all more or less 
romantic. M. E. Fourmestraux gives his own particular version of the 
incident : 

‘* Appointed General-in-Chief of the Army of the Interior, Bonaparte 
had been charged by government to take all necessary measures for 
maintaining public tranquillity. One of his orders to this effect was to 
deprive the inhabitants of Paris of their arms. 

“One morning Lemarois, one of his aide-de-camps, came in, followed 
by a boy fourteen years of age, who vehemently reclaimed a sword which 
the police had taken from him. Addressing Bonaparte, Eugéne: said to 
him: ‘ General, give me back my father’s sword, my sole inheritance, and 
to which I cling more than to life !’ 

* Struck with the generous sentiments of the boy, Bonaparte had his 
sword at once returned to him. 

“‘ A few days afterwards the general was relating this incident of filial 
piety at a party at Barras’s, at which Josephine happened to be present. 
She was introduced to Bonaparte, who congratulated her on having such 
a son, and was on his side charmed by her grace and amiability. Such 
were the circumstances which gave origin to a marriage from which 
= so much greatness and so many vicissitudes to the Beauharnais 

amily.” 

Semes was at this epoch at a boarding school kept by Madame 
Campan at Saint-Germain. She was, according to her historian, an apt 
and promising scholar. When Bonaparte on his return from Italy be- 
came first consul, the whole family were united in the Tuileries. Eugéne, 
as aide-de-camp to the general, had won his spurs in Italy and in Egypt. 
Hortense, albeit between sixteen and seventeen years of age, seems to 
have been more amused than dazzled with the self-will and impetuosity 
of Bonaparte. “ My father-in-law,” she used to write to Madame Campan, 
“is a comet, of which we are but the tail; we must follow him without 
inquiring whither he is going. Is it for our happiness or for our mis- 
fortune ?” One day, at Malmaison, Hortense had not come down to 
dinner. Josephine went up herself for her, and found her busy at her 
drawings. Angry, as the first consul was waiting, she asked her if she 
expected to get her bread as an artist. ‘“ In the times in which we live,” 
gravely responded the young damsel, “ it is quite possible that it may be 
so, Mamma.” 

Such was the influence of fhe first consul, that Hortense was soon 
sought in marriage. She admitted that she was not herself in a position 
to select a husband, but she reserved to herself the right of refusal in ease 
the person did not please her, and she exercised it at once. The manner 
in which her claim to such a privilege was conceded by the first consul, 
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had great influence in cementing that esteem and regard for his will which 
attained its acme in after life. 

Mademoiselle de Beauharnais was very fair, of a beautiful complexion, 
and graceful in her person. The expression of her countenance was that 
of mildness and benevolence, but her bearing was dignified. She was re- 
markable for her talent as an artist, as also asa musician. Her melodies, 
composed at various epochs of her life, have obtained an European fame. 
France is indebted to Hortense for the romance of “ Le Beau Dunois,” 
which opens with the strophe “ Partant pour la Syrie” All her romances 
and all her melodies met with greater or less success. 

Malmaison had received its name “ Mala Domus,” from having once 
been the home of Norman adventurers who had been cursed by the people. 
But since that it had been exorcised and sanctified as a monastery, and, 
finally, had been turned into a country house, Bonaparte, before em- 
barking for Egypt, had written to Josephine to secure a country residence 
for his return. She hesitated some time between Ris and Malmaison, but 
decided in favour of the latter. 

When the general became first consul he installed himself in the 
Luxembourg, but the palace of the Medicis was only his political re- 
sidence, his leisure hours were spent at Malmaison. The dignified silence 
and severe etiquette which became afterwards the law at the Imperial 
palaces of Saint Cloud and the Tuileries were then unknown. It was at 
that time not an uncommon thing to play at prisoner’s base. On one side 
were Bonaparte, Lauriston, Rapp, Eugéne, and the demoiselles Auguié; 
on the other Josephine, Hortense, Jerome, Madame Caroline Murat, 
Isabey Didelot, and De Lugay. They were all young people. The game 
would be followed by a collation, and in the evening by a play performed 
by themselves. Hortense was among the most successful. A friend wrote 
to Madame Campan, “ Hortense is delicious, Madame Murat charming, 
Bourienne perfect, Jerome unique!” 

It would appear that Bonaparte projected early a matrimonial alliance 
between his third brother, Louis, and Hortense. Bonaparte spoke to 
Louis about it after the affair of Marengo, but this young man had 
allowed himself to be captivated by a young lady he had met at his 
sister’s school—since married—and it was not till on his return from Por- 
tugal that Josephine joined General Bonaparte in bringing about this 
projected alliance. The general was particularly attached to both parties, 
and when he sought to unite them it was that they might participate 
together of the brilliant future which he already in his mind destined 
for them. 

But there existed contrasts in the two which never would marry, albeit 
they were united in person. Louis, although a soldier by profession, was 
not a soldier by nature. Nay, he had an innate antipathy to war, and 
mourned over the disasters entailed by it. He was not even ambitious. 
He loved retirement and study. Hortense, on the contrary, was endowed 
with an ardent temperament, to which ambition was by no means a 
stranger. Louis reproached her with frivolity and love of display; Hor- 
tense, on her side, would have preferred that Louis had distinguished 
himself more with his sword a less with his pen. Add to this, our 
biographer himself admits that the fact of the marriage being imposed 
upon them rendered it obnoxious to both. 
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Take place, however, it did, at least as far as the civil contract goes, 
on the 3rd of January, 1802, at the Tuileries, in the presence of the 
Bonaparte and Beauharnais families. ‘ Never,” says King Louis, in his 
Memoirs, “ was there a more gloomy ceremony; never did a young 
wedded couple feel more sensibly the presentiment of all the horrors of 
an ill-assorted and forced marriage.” A first son was, however, born on 
the 10th of October, 1802, and Louis is said to have congratulated the 
mother with infinite grace and sensibility, but it would appear from a 
letter of Madame Campan’s that Hortense did not reciprocate these de- 
monstrations of affection. Madame Campan, indeed, accuses her former 
pupil merely with want of demonstrative sensibility, but she knew that in 
reality it arose from indifference to her husband. 

We are assured, however, that she continued to be affectionate, modest, 
and natural in character. She especially continued to cultivate those arts 
which constitute her imperishable crown. Louis Bonaparte was recog- 
nised, on the proclamation of Napoleon as Emperor of the French, like 
his other eden, a prince of the Imperial blood, and his second son, 
born on the 11th of October, 1804, received the names of Napoleon- 
Louis. Eugéne de Beauharnais was also created a prince, and Hortense 
became Princess Louis Bonaparte. 

Whilst Napoleon was busy placing on his head the old iron crown of 
Lombardy, appointing his son-in-law viceroy, and, as was his custom, 
providing him with a wife, Prussia was threatening the Low Countries 
and the north of France. Prince Louis Bonaparte received orders to 
organise an army of the north, which he effected with so much prompti- 
tude that in a month’s time his head-quarters were established at 
Nimeguen, and Prussia, met on two sides—Holland and France—hesi- 
tated to act. The prince on this withdrew his troops, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the Emperor, who had his designs on that country— 
designs which Louis Bonaparte did not share in, nor did he even care for 
the vain and empty honour of a crown. Indeed, when shortly afterwards 
the Batavian Republic was declared to be an hereditary sovereignty by 
Napoleon, as a punishment for its having carried on commercial relations 
with Great Britain, and a deputation came to solicit the prince—now de- 
signated Louis Napoleon—to accept the throne, he at once declined it. 
But when to his brother he professed as an excuse that the climate did 
not agree with him, the latter said roughly, ‘ It is better to die king than 
to live a prince.” And he was, like others, obliged to succumb before the 
indomitable will of the Emperor. 

Hortense, called upon to share the sovereign power with her husband, 
was mainly cheered, we are told, by the thoughts of the additional amount 
of good which it would be in her power to do. But it was not without 
= regret that she tore herself away from her country and her mother 
—-she had never, indeed, been yet separated from the latter, except at rare 
and brief intervals. 

The new king quitted Saint-Leu on the 15th of June, 1806, with the 
children and their mother; they arrived at the Palace du Bois, near the 
Hague, on the 18th, and made their public entry a few days afterwards. 
Their reception was much more enthusiastic than was expected. Kin 
Louis was personally known to the Dutch, and was both loved oat 


respected by them for his personal qualities. The reputation of Queen 
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Hortense for goodness and: benevolence had preceded her, and her youth 
and beauty came to add to the favourable feelings already awakened in 
her favour. 

The young queen set to work at once devouring books that related to 
the new country of her adoption. In the list recommended by Madame 
Campan, we find the indispensable “ Histoire Abregée,” as also “Les 
Délices de la Hollande ;”’ but we are told, although they are not men- 
tioned, that “ serious’ books on the resources, the commence, and inde- 
pendence of the old country of the Stadtholders were also transmitted or 
recommended for her perusal. 

The court was also made to assume a brilliant appearance. Almost all 
who surrounded the queen were young like herself, and the costumes 
adopted by the officers of the crown and public funetionaries were in a 
style of magnificence hitherto unknown to the republican simplicity of the 
Dutch people. Balls succeeded to festivals, and Queen Hortense danced, 
we are told, with “incomparable perfection.” 

Louis had accepted the throne with repugnance, but once. at the head 
of affairs he frankly associated himself with the interests of Holland. 
The Emperor had selected his household, one by one he got rid of them 
all and surrounded himself with Dutchmen. The French troops he dis- 
missed at once, and would only enter his capital with a national escort. 
M. de Broce, who had married Adéle Auguié, Hortense’s bosom friend, 
was among those thus dismissed, but his wife remained with the queen. 
“The comfort of a sincere and devoted friendship became,” we are told, . 
“at this epoch more and more essential to Queen Hortense.” It seems, 
in fact, that it is from this epoch that date the misunderstandings which 
took the place between King Louis and his wife of what had never before 
gone beyond mere coolness or indifference. 

Napoleon rated his brother roundly for his conduct. ‘“ You have the 
best wife in the world, and the most virtuous, and yet you make her 
miserable. Let her dance as much as she likes, it is pleasant at her time 
of life. My wife is forty years of age; I write to her from the field of 
battle to go to a ball. You want a woman of twenty years of age, with 
all its illusions, to live like a nurse always washing her child. Unfor- 
tunately,” he added afterwards, “ you have a wife who is too virtuous; if 
you had a coquette she would lead you by the nose.” 

A further source of discomfort arose at the same time from Hortense’s 
favouring the few French that remained at the court, whilst Louis treated 
them with manifest coldness. In this respect Hortense is said to have 
associated herself more intimately with the policy of the sovereign who 
constituted the glory of France than his own brother did, The prone- 
ness of the more frivolous among the French for scandal, which did not 
spare Marie Antoinette, nor even Josephine, when Bonaparte was in 
Egypt, found, it is well known, occasion for malevolent gossip in this mis- 
understanding, but the language of Napoleon’s letter is of itself sufficient 
to drive such silly ramours back to the foul sources from whence they 
emanated, 

The war with Prussia, in 1807, separated the king and queen for 
brief time, and Hortense was enabled to visit her mother at Mayence. 
The death of their eldest son, Prince Napoleon-Louis, who perished after 
a few hours illness from croup, in the same year, had a great effect on both 
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the king and queen, and for once in their lives they mingled their tears 
in a common grief. Hortense took the loss so much to heart that her 
mother, the empress, came to meet her at Laeken, near Brussels, whither 
the king conducted her. Mademoiselle Avrillon relates in her “ Memoirs” 
that the king himself “was likewise in a condition to excite pity: over- 
whelmed with grief, he was so likewise to such an extent by infirmities 
that he could scarcely walk.” Distraction and change of scene were re- 
commended as a cure for such poignant grief, and Cauterets, in the 
Pyrenees was selected. Queen Hortense was, it is said, afterwards joined 
here by the king, and she made long excursions in the mountains on horse- 
back and on foot. She has left many reminiscences behind her of this 
visit to the Pyrenees. The house in which she dwelt, No. 2, Place St. 
Martin, is well known. One evening, caught in a storm, she had to be 
sheltered all night in a barn, still called “ Grange de la Reine Hortense.” 
On the bridge over the Gave, near Pierrefitte, is a little pyramid, on which 
is engraved, “ La Vallée de Baréges a la Reine Hortense, 1807.” 

After a month’s residence at Cauterets, the Queen of Holland returned 
to St. Cloud. The king had at the same time gone back to his states, 
which we have seen it was his wish to govern in the sense of their true 
interests. The said interests being essentially commercial, they were 
unfortunately totally opposed to the policy of the Emperor. Hence arose 
misunderstandings between Louis and Napoleon, as well as between 
Louis and Hortense. It was in vain that he went from the Hague to 
Utrecht, and from Utrecht to Amsterdam; King Louis was in every 
sense of the word a miserable man. 

As to Hortense she had remained in France. She had returned from 
Cauterets enceinte, and on the 20th of April, 1808, she gave birth to 
Prince Charles Louis Napoleon, the present Emperor of the French, who 
was baptised in the chapel of the palace of Fontainebleau the 10th of 
November, 1810, and was held over tie font by the Emperor and by the 
Empress Marie-Louise. 

It is curious to think of what different versions have been given to the 
world of this epoch in the history of Hortense. J. A. St. John, in his 
biography of Louis Napoleon, says: ‘ Louis, on arriving in Holland, 
determined, as far as possible, to conciliate the Dutch, but had unfor- 
tunately taken along with him a number of French courtiers, male and 
female, who, selecting the queen for their centre, revolved about her in- 
cessantly in a circle of vanity and frivolity, ridiculing the Dutch and 
their manners, and seeking to reproduce among the Dykes a second 
Paris. At length, under pretence of ill health, Hortense quitted the 
Hague, in search of better air, and proceeded to the chateau of St. Loo, 
situated at some distance from the capital; but very soon acquiring 
greater courage, effected her escape from Holland, and fled to be near 
the Emperor in Paris.” 

The same writer also intimates that there hangs an extraordinary 
degree of mystery about the age of the eldest son, and the epoch of 
Hortense’s marriage. But, with regard to the latter, the errors of French 
writers have evidently arisen from the civil marriage having preceded the 
nuptial benediction by Cardinal Caprera, the churches being still closed 
at that epoch. Caroline Bonaparte, who received the nuptial benediction 
the same day, had been a much longer time wedded to Murat. As to 
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De Bausset saying that the child died at the age of seven, it was mani- 
festly through inadvertence. It has also been said, that it was on the oc- 
casion of the death of Hortense’s eldest son that the idea of a divorce from 
Josephine first presented itself to Napoleon’s mind. But it is scarcely 
credible that such should have been the case, for, although Napoleon 
undoubtedly looked up to Hortense’s children as his successors, Napoleon 
Louis was alive, and Charles Louis Napoleon was born before the 
divorce. 

In the year 1809, Napoleon appointed Hortense princess protectrice 
of all the Imperial Houses of Education. The same year the grand duchy 
of Berg, vacated by Murat, in exchange for the throne of Naples, was 
made over to Napoleon Louis, who had become prince-royal of Holland 


_ by the decease of his brother. This done, he summoned a congress of 


sovereigns at Paris, among whom was the King of Holland. To the 
latter the Emperor declared his intention of occupying Holland with his 
troops, if he did not uphold the continental ui oe Louis declared 
that, in accepting the throne, he had also accepted the interests of the 
country, and these interests were opposed to the blockade. The Emperor 
was, however, as usual, inflexible, and Louis made up his mind to abdi- 
cate in favour of his son—the newly-elected Grand-Duke of Berg. 

A still heavier blow than even that brought about by a separation from 
her husband awaited Hortense at. this epoch, in the repudiation of 
Josephine. Hortense and Eugéne, her own children, were, indeed, 
strangely enough, selected by the Emperor to convey the sad intelligence 
to the empress, but he knew that he could rely upon their boundless de- 
votion. The scenes that followed have been described by M. Bausset, 
prefect of the palace, in his “ Memoirs.” The same children were also 
summoned to be present at the nuptials of the Emperor and Marie-Louise, 
and the Queen of Holland was one of four to bear a corner of the mantle 
of the empress, who usurped the place of her own mother ! 

When King Louis came to Paris, he never met the queen, save in 
public ; but when his states were in danger, he thought that her presence 
might be useful in affirming the allegiance of his subjects, and so he once 
more entreated her to go to Amsterdam. The king, however, treated 
her with such manifest indierence, that it was then that occurred what 
is related as having happened before the birth of Charles Louis Napoleon 
—her evasion from Loo—Saint-Leu of the French—to Malmaison. 

It is evident, however, even from the letters of Madame Campan, that 
Hortense did not escape the scandal of her contemporaries. In one of 
these the writer quotes words put into the mouth of some modern queen 
of tragedy, who, unjustly accused, says to her cowardly calumniators : 


Ma vie est un temoin qu’il faut entendre aussi. 


We have before seen that Napoleon never credited or did not choose to 
give credit to these calumnies, but he did not approve of Hortense’s con- 
duct ; and in the “ Memorial of Saint Helena” he is made to say that 
Louis loved her, but she not only could not reciprocate his affection, but 
could not tolerate his presence. ‘ Had she remained in Holland, Louis 
would not have quitted Amsterdam; she would have been spared many 
trials and afflictions, and I should not have been obliged to unite Holland 
to the French Empire—an act which contributed to my ruin in Europe.” 
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M. E. Fourmestraux has the courage to remark “ that in the present 
day, when the great figure of Napoleon soars over the whole world in the 
aureola of glory by which it is surrounded, we must recognise over and 
above that immense luminous circle that there are a few shadows which 
truthful history has not brushed away. 

“ Now, the conduct of Louis as king was logical and courageous when 
he resisted; it was great and noble when he abdicated.” 

The French had invaded Holland. For a moment Louis had a thought 
of resisting ; but, making a sacrifice of his person, he abdicated in favour 
of his son. Queen Hortense had no time, however, to assume the go- 
vernment in the name of her son, for, six days after Louis’s abdication, 
Napoleon issued a decree uniting Holland to France. Louis himself with- 
drew to Gratz, in Styria, under the name of the Count of Saint-Leu. 

Such a great change in her position in no ways shook the courage or 
resignation of Hortense. She had resources in the education of her 
children, in consoling her mother, in her friendships, and her devotion to 
the arts. The Emperor had, after his divorce, given up Malmaison to 
Josephine. Napoleon’s rooms were kept sacred—not a book or a map 
was allowed to be touched ; Josephine reserved to herself the duty even of 
dusting them when they needed it. Navarre, a country seat near Evreux, 
had also been erected into a duchy for the benefit of Josephine and her 
descendants. It was at Navarre that Josephine received by the hand of 
Napoleon himself the news of the birth of the son for whom so much had 
been sacrificed, and from whom so much was expected. The son is dead, 
and the descendant of Josephine—the repudiated—rules in France ! 

Hortense, we have seen, devoted herself to the education of her boys. 
The eldest had a remarkable memory ; Charles Louis Napoleon was also 
very quick and intelligent, and was admitted to take after his mother. In 
1813 the Emperor ordered a succession of balls and festivals to counteract. 
the gloom occasioned by the retreat from Russia, and Hortense was called 
upon to aid in the movement. She so far sacrificed herself as even to ask 
Marie Louise to Saint-Leu. The same year, going to Aix, in Savoy, for 
the benefit of the waters, she lost her most attached friend, Madame de- 
Broe, who fell into the cascade of Crésy. The lady was only twenty-five 
com of age when this terrible accident occurred. Hortense commemorated 

er sad loss by a monument, as also by founding a hospital for the town. 

When Paris was captured by the allies in 1814, Hortense was one of 
the last to leave it. Louis Bonaparte, it is to be observed, had left Gratz, 
although a confirmed invalid, upon the news reaching him that the 
empire was in danger—an act of patriotism for which Hortense did not 
fail to give him full credit, and to him was entrusted the care of Marie 
Louise, who was to be removed to Blois. But Hortense had such implicit 
faith in the star of Napoleon that she could not be brought to believe that 
Paris would really fall into the hands of the allies. It was only on the 
very eve of the capture that she was at length induced to move with her 
children to Versailles, and no sooner were they in bed, sleeping the sleep 
of youth, than they were awoke by the sound of great guns, and were 
obliged for safety sake to seek refuge in the Petit Trianon, from whence 
they took their departure as soon as possible for Rambouillet. Here 
Hortense received orders from Louis to join the empress at Blois, but she 
paid no attention to his instructions, and went to her mother at Navarre, 
VOL. LVI. D 
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where together they heard of the capitulation of Paris, the demonstrations 
of the royalist party, and the abdication of Fontainebleau. The last acts 
of a grand drama in which they had played so prominent a part were now 
being nearly played out. Josephine differed in this respect from Marie- 
Louise, that nothing would have given her greater pleasure than to have 
shared the exile of her husband. The one looked merely to the Emperor, 
the other to the man. Grief for his misfortunes and those of the whole 
family hastened indeed Josephine’s end; after the fall of Napoleon she 
had nothing to live for. Very different was it with Marie-Louise; 
Hortense met her shortly afterwards at Rambouillet. ‘I expeet my 
father every moment,” she said; “your presenee may annoy him.” It 
was virtually dismissing her from her presence as readily as she dismissed 
the thoughts of the great man who had associated her with his destinies 
from her mind. 

The Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia made, however, 
frequent visits to Josephine and to Hortense at Malmaison. Louis Na- 
poleon asked how it was that they, the sovereigns, should embrace him 
when they were his uncle’s enemies. “ Because,” he was told, “ the Emperor 
is a generous enemy, who wishes to be useful to you in your misfortunes.” 
The prince, who even at that early age spoke little, but observed a great 
deal, took a ring given to him by his uncle Eugéne, and approaching the 
Czar on tiptoe, slipped it into his hand, and then ran away. When 
Alexander heard from the blushing boy that it was the only present he 
had to make to him, he attached the ring to his watch-chain, and said he 
would never part with it. 

Eugéne had been ensured by the treaty of Fontainebleau an establish- 
ment suitable to his rank as ex-Viceroy of Italy, and he was well received 
by Louis XVIII., who appreciated his loyal character. He returned to 
France just in time to be present with Hortense at the death of their 
mother. Josephine expired on the 29th of May, and was buried in the 
church of Rueil. The grief of the ex-Queen of Holland was, if possible, 
assuaged by the reception shortly afterwards of letters patent conferrin 
upon her the duchy of Saint-Leu, by which the future of her children 
was, at all events, to a certain extent secured. Malmaison and Navarre 
fell to the lot of Prince Eugéne, but M. Fourmestraux declares that they 
were of the nature of charges to maintain, instead of properties productive 
of a revenue. The woods of Navarre, for example, the only productive 
part of the estate, belonged to government. Eugéne and Hortense had, 
indeed, to raise money conjointly to pay off the household of the late ex- 
Empress Josephine. 

A visit made by Madame de Siaél at this epoch to Hortense, set 
the court of Louis XVIII. against her. Young Prince Napoleon said, 
when she had gone, “That lady asks many questions. Is that what 
they call being clever ?”’ Hortense had been too long accustomed to 
look up to Napoleon not to hail his return from Elba with enthusiasm, 
not unalloyed by dread. Had Josephine been alive she would have done 
the same thing. Marie-Louise, it is well known, decided upon remain- 
ing Austrian. Napoleon found one out of the one hundred days of his 
Restoration to visit Malmaison. He expressed to Hortense a wish to 
see Josephine’s room, but alone, and he returned from it his eyes bathed 
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in tears. The conduct of Marie-Louise made him, probably, feel all the 
more keenly how differently Josephine would have acted. 

Hortense and her boys were present at the ceremony of the Champ de 
Mai when the eagles were blessed. A few days afterwards Napoleon 
left to join the army. The victory of Ligny came to excite those mo- | 
mentary hopes and joys, which were destined to be for ever overthrown 
by the disaster of Waterloo. Hortense dined with the Emperor the day 
of his return. The next day she sent her boys to the house of a Madame 
Tessier while she herself went to Malmaison to prepare for the reception 
of Napoleon there. She had no hesitation in compromising herself ; 
all she thought about was the welfare of the great man to whom she and 
her mother had been through life devoted. 

When Napoleon quitted France for the last time, Hortense also 
took her departure with her boys, her heart torn with grief, from her 
native land. She sought refuge at first in Switzerland, but the republic 
signified to her that she could not be permitted to reside in their territory. 
She accordingly went to Aix in Savoy, where she was well known and 
much respected. She had, we have before seen, in her happier days 
founded a hospital there. To add to her misfortunes, Louis sent for his 
son Napoleon Louis to join him at Rome. To one so devoted to her 
children as Hortense was, this was a terrible blow, far worse than the 
orders she received soon afterwards to make Constance, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, her place of residence. Hence, however, she was 
enabled to visit her brother Eugéne at Berg; she had never seen his 
children, and Louis Napoleon here first made acquaintance with his 
cousins, four girls and a boy. Wherever Hortense went, however, during 
her long exile, her footsteps were tracked, and her every movement was 
noted and put on paper. Many were the annoyances and inconveniences 
to which tiis close system of continental espionage subjected her at times. 
The education of the young prince, Charles Louis Napoleon, had been 
hitherto entrusted to M. Lebas, a man of learning and merit, but as he was 
growing up, and required more advanced studies, Hortense determined on 
removing to Augsburg, where he was placed for four years at College. 

Napoleon had perished on the rock of St. Helena on the Sth of May, 
1821; and Hortense, left after that event to move about with greater 
freedom, visited her relatives at Rome, passing the summer season at 
Arenenberg, a little property she had purchased for herself near Con- 
stance, and the winter at Augsburg, near her son. Her brother Eugéne 
had a country-house also built near Arenenberg. The happiness brought 
about by this proximity was not, however, destined to be of long dura- 
tion. Eugéne died of apoplexy on the 21st of February, 1824. His 
son, Prince Max of Leuchtenberg, married the Grand-Duchess Maria of 
Russia. One of his daughters married the Prince Royal of Sweden. 

Charles Louis Napoleon had an especial establishment at Arenenberg, 
and many relics of that pleasant home on Lake Constance now adorn the 
Tuileries. Among them especially a full-length figure of Josephine in 
an attitude of repose, by Proud’hon. A marble statue of the Empress, 
by Bosio, is also now on the grand staircase at St. Cloud. Hortense 
could read English with facility, and she had a bust of Byron as well as 
his works. Among the especial visitors at Arenenberg were the widow 
D2 
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of Marshal Ney, Casimir Delavigne, and M. Mocquard, now private 
secretary to the emperor. 

The revolution of July found Hortense at Arenenberg, and Charles 
Louis Napoleon at the military school of Thiinn. His elder brother had 
married his cousin Charlotte, daughter of ex-King Joseph, and resided 
at Florence. Associating himself with an insurrectionary movement in 
Romagna in 1831, Napoleon Louis perished of inflammation on the chest. 
Charles Louis Napoleon now alone remained to comfort the oft-tried 
mother. Together they went incognito to Paris. Louis Philippe re- 
ceived the ex-Queen of Holland with every outward mark of respect 
and kindness. He had been himself an exile, he said, and he could feel 
for others. But the government of July not the less insisted upon her 
departure for England, and if Charles Louis Napoleon, it was intimated, 
had a commission granted him in the French army, which was one of 
the objects of their solicitations, it must be under another name! 

During her sojourn in England, Queen Hortense was the object of 
the most delicate attentions on the part of the ministers and of the élite 
of society—every one rivalled with the other, indeed, in making her 
sojourn agreeable. 

On the Ist of August, 1831, passports arrived granting her permission 
to pass through France to Switzerland. Hortense and her son visited on 
this occasion Chantilly, Ermenonville, Morfontaine, Saint Denis, Rueil, 
Malmaison, and other places, endeared to the first, at least, by the most 
poignant reminiscences of fallen greatness. Arenenberg alone remained 
to her of all her former splendour. It was from Arenenberg that Louis 
Napoleon, who appears at the same epoch to have dropped the Charles, 
as he has since dropped the Lowis, made his first attempt to regain an 
ancestral empire, by entering into the country at Strasburg in 1836. 
But, dismayed for the time being by the utter failure which attended 
upon this demonstration, he withdrew for a brief time to the United 
States, hastening back, however, when he heard of his mother’s last 
illness, prepared to brave all dangers in the attempt to see her once 
more. His filial piety was rewarded by his mother dying, on the 5th of 
October, 1837, in the arms of a much-beloved son, thanking God who 
had reserved for her that last supreme comfort. 

The remains of Queen Hortense were transferred from Switzerland to 
Rueil by Count de Tascher de la Pagerie, her cousin (Josephine was a 
De Tascher de la Pagerie), and were deposited in a catacomb opposite to 
that of the Empress Josephine in the ancient church of the lords of 
Buzenval. A mausoleum was raised over the vault in 1845 by Bartolini, 
of Florence; but one of the first melancholy duties of Louis Napoleon, 
when he became emperor, was to save the church of Rueil from the ruin 
by which it was threatened. The work of restoration of this interesting 
old church, the first stone of which had been laid in 1584 by Anthony I., 
King of Portugal, at that time an exile in France, was entrusted to 
Messieurs Eugéne Lacroix and Manguin. Josephine and Hortense have 
now each their separate chapel, and a monumental statue adorns the 
latter, on the pedestal of ares 4 is the simple but pregnant inscription: 

A la Reine Hortense, 
Son fils Napoléon III. 
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LOTTERY AND HAZARD. 
By Dr. MIcHELSEN. 


“ May you win an ambo!”’ is a common imprecation amongst the 
lower classes at Genoa. As the serial lottery was commenced in that 
city, the Genoese well know from experience that a trifle gained in the 
lottery is pretty certain to lead the winner to ruin. 

It was a Genoese, Count Calzabighi, who, soon after the Seven Years’ 
War, introduced into Prussia the state-lottery called “ Numeric,” from the 
circumstance that the prizes are awarded to the holders of a series of 
numbers. In a very short time the passion of lottery gambling caught 
the fancy of all classes of society to such an extent, that it was found 
necessary in engaging servants to stipulate as a condition that they should 
not play in the lottery, while in many noble families the prohibition was 
restricted to agency, the valets and grooms having usually acted as 
agents for the official collectors, to induce their acquaintances to bu 
tickets from them. At a fair held in a village in Neuenberg, a well- 
meaning gentleman proposed to the assembled crowd to play for nuts 
instead of money. The proposal was assented to, and the community and 
visitors played the whole day in this novel lottery. The nut-vendors 
got rid of their stock, and at the close of the game, towards evening, it 
was found that the entire supply was in the possession of the banker. 
The lesson was not lost upon the villagers, and the lottery never flourished 
in that quarter. In France games of hazard were abolished by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, but were revived under the Directory. Mercier, 
bribed by the promise of managership, with a salary of ten ‘thousand 
francs, advocated the reintroduction of the lottery, in the Council of the 
Ancients. He was in vain opposed by Boissy d’Anglas and others, who 
reproached him with inconsistency, and reminded him of what he had 
previously spoken, and written on the injurious effects of lottery, but he 
audaciously observed, that he now looked at the institution from a different 
and much higher point of view, and that “if we cannot make the people 
prosperous, we ought at least not to deprive them of the means online 
of becoming so,” 

Bonaparte, who well knew how to profit by every evil sown by kis 
 ye—= aggravated the mischief by extending the drawings of the 

ottery, which had been confined to Paris alone, to Lille, Bordeaux, Lyons, 
and Strasburg. Besides these places, there were, in the reign of the 
first Napoleon, also in Belgium, thirty-six drawings annually. The total 
amount of stakes (in 1838) amounted in France to sixty million francs, 
half which belonged to Paris alone. The gross revenue derived by the 
state from the lottery was calculated at fifteen millions, of which six 
millions, or forty per cent. were consumed in the working expenses, and 
the remaining nine millions formed the net profit of the government. 
According to Ganilh’s estimate, the lottery revenue in the year X. (1801) 
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amounted to eighteen and a half millions, and the expenses to fifteen 
millions, or a quarter of the total amount of stakes. ‘This revenue was 
taken from the pockets of forty-five millions of lottery players. Were 
it possible, observes the same author, to add to it also the sums required 
for the police, justice, hospitals, and workhouses, as the sad consequences 
of the lottery institution, it would be found that the expenditure actually 
exceeded the amount of the stakes. A lottery manager, or collector, in 
one of the districts at Paris, told a friend that he had customers who 
staked at each drawing four hundred to five hundred franes, and that 
most of them were small shopkeepers in the Rue St. Denis. The collector 
knew them well by person, though not by name, and he frequently ad- 
vanced them. the amount on pledges and other securities, such advances 
being the most profitable source of his income. When there were only 
two drawings monthly, the bakers in the lower quarters of the town found 
er on those two days the consumption of bread was much less than 

As a source of revenue, lotteries are the worst modes of taxation, 
since they touch probably to a greater extent the hard earnings of 
the labouring than the income of the wealthy classes. Some excuse 
has been made in favour of the lotteries, by the presumption that ‘it 
satisfies the passion of gambling apparently inherent in human nature, 
and which, if it cannot find play at home will seek lotteries abroad, to 
the additional injury of the state’s revenue. Such an argument might 
at best justify an honest system of lottery, but not that of a numeric, 
where the chances of a prize are precarious, and hardly even possible. 
Acknowledging the evil consequences of the present system, a new system 
was proposed by Ganilh and others, according to which out of the forty- 
five millions of lottery-tickets distributed, twenty millions should be prizes, 
and the holders of the twenty-five million blanks should, with accumu- 
lated interest, be entitled to a sort of annuity at a certain age. Thus, 
evil habits of gambling are to be introduced under the mask of saving 
and economy! People play to win, but not to save, and he who wishes 
to economise should put his savings into the savings bank, or retrench 
his household expenses. 

Gambling, we admit, is a natural passion in man, and it is more wise 
to avoid than to face the opportunity for play. Dusseulx wrote a volu- 
minous treatise on gambling, chiefly to cure himself of that passion. He 
remained, however, to the last a most inveterate player. Indeed, how 
can truth or even probability master a passion that is content with a 
remote chance? Superstition is the gambler’s creed, =a the collectors 
and their agents are so fully aware of the fact, that numerous tracts on 
lottery-dreams are purposely and gratuitously scattered among the crowds 
assembled before the office-doors on the eve of each drawing. You hear 
there conversations chiefly ‘turning on the last night’s dreams, which the 
paid interpreters of the agents usually point to some lucky number in the 
lottery, a ticket for which is soon procured. 

Faro, vingt-et-un, rouge-et-noir, roulette, &c.—are still allowed in 
various states of the Continent. They are farmed out to companies, and 
the rent forms an important item in the annual budgets. Such was the 
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case, also, in France until 1839, and the annual expenditure of the com- 
pany was calculated as follows : 


Francs. 
To government for the privilege . . . . 6,000,000 
1,718,146 


7,718,146 


Working expenses 


while the annual gross income to the company amounted to 9,600,000 
francs, leaving for net profit 1,881,854 francs. This sort of state revenue 
covered a number of secret expenses. St. Crispin stole the leather from 
the rich to make shoes for the poor, while our neighbours across the 
Channel reversed the process—they skinned the poor to provide the 
princely prelates with red shoes. On the days of public mourning 
(Jan. 4 and Oct. 19), the deaths of Louis XVI. and his consort, all 
theatres and shops were closed, with the sole exception of the privileged 
gambling-houses, which were allowed to carry on their infamous trade 
without intermission, not to give an excuse to the company, or complaint 
of abridged working time. Political mournings, it seems, are more 
readily paid by tears than money. 

But a very small portion of the immense gain of the banks is owing to 
the internal arrangement of the chances in their favour; it amounts to 
hardly five per cent. in faro, and only to three in roulette. The prin- 
cipal advantage of the banker lies in his own cool and passive bearing on 
the one hand, and in the eager, misguided passion of the player on the 
other. If a player were to go to work methodically, be prudent in loss 
and bold in gain, it is not improbable that fortune might favour him, or at 
least less frequently favour the bank. The main profit in certain hazard 
games consists in the rapid returns and circulation of the stakes. Rouge-et- 
noir, with its less favourable arrangement, is nevertheless more profitable 
to the bank than faro, with its better arrangement, while roulette is more 
profitable than either. In a paper read by M. Poissow, in 1829, in the 
Académie des Sciences, on the chances of hazard games played in the 
privileged gambling-houses at Paris, the author concludes with the fol- 
lowing remark : ‘“ An habitual player, if he loses at the end of the year 
one-third of the capital he has employed in play, may be said to have 
been neither lucky nor unlucky, for he only contributes his quota to the 
maintenance of the establishment.” 


MESALLIANCE. 
FROM THE DANISH OF JOHAN LUDWIG HEIBERG. 
By Mrs. Busuesy. 


PART THE FIFTH. 


Tue wedding-day was near at hand, when Count Falkenstierne one 
evening asked his betrothed to take a walk with him. It was a holiday, 
and there were many gay parties promenading in the public walks. The 
count was by no means so full of smiles as they were. He was this day 
in one of his fits of bad humour, and often absent, as if he were pondering 
over something. Helena asked him anxiously and affectionately what 
was the matter, but he answered her in a fretful and abrupt manner, and 
scarcely spoke except to find fault with her figure and manners, and to 
point out to her what she ought to be and to do. In one of the open 
walks of the garden of Rosenborg they met an old man, who looked like 
a foreigner. When he came close to them he stopped, and exclaimed in 
the words which once so pleased the unfortunate Petrarch : 


*Coppia pit bella non vede mai il sole.” 


The count, who did not understand what he said, became angry, and 
was about to give vent in French to his displeasure, when Helena pressed 
his arm eagerly, and smiling to the stranger, addressed a few words to 
him in the Italian language. The old man seemed delighted, and with 
many bows withdrew. When she explained to the astonished count what 
had been said by the stranger, his ill-temper instantaneously. vanished. 
He was delighted at the little adventure, took several turns with Helena, 
evidently proud of his lovely bride, in whom he had discovered a new ac- 
complishment. 

The lovers returned home in the best possible spirits, and for the first 
time the count sat down voluntarily to table with the family he was soon 

to enter, and drank some wine, which Mr. Svendsen, however, considered 
a poor substitute for punch. Falkenstierne exerted his utmost powers of 
fascination, and was so urbane, so delicate in his flatteries, that the old 
father-in-law to be got into unusual good-humour with him, and at length 
spoke to him in a paternal way about his pecuniary affairs, and asked if 
he were satisfied. The count seized the propitious moment, and confessed 
to Svendsen that he had a debt of five thousand dollars, which weighed 
heavily on his mind. Helena cast a beseeching glance at her father. 

“ Well,” said he, “I have given out more money on your account, my 
children, than I had reckoned on doing; but that no cloud may obscure 
the happiness of your wedding-day, and that you, count, may have a 
mind quite at ease, come to-morrow to my office, and you shall hon the 
five thousand dollars.” 

The count thanked him warmly ; Helena hugged the old man in her 
gratitude and joy, and the little party separated in the happiest of moods, 
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in good humour with each other and with the whole bright and beautiful 
world. 

Two days previous to that which was fixed for the wedding, Gustavus 
took leave of Helena, and then went to see Falkenstierne, whom he found 
in very low spirits, and extremely absent. Gustavus himself found it diffi- 
cult to conceal his sadness. At length the two young friends remarked 
upon each other’s unusual melancholy. 

The count said : 

* You do not know how happy you are! Free as a bird you are 
taking wing to the beautiful place which is already as good as your 
own.” 

“ And you say this to me?” cried Gustavus, “‘ you who are Fortune’s 
favourite! Pray do not imitate that Englishman who put a pistol to his 
head and shot himself because he was too happy.” 

“No,” replied Falkenstierne; “neither shall I imitate that other 
Englishman who put an end to himself because he had lost his all at 

lay.” 
What do you mean?”’ asked Gustavus, in much uneasiness. 

“I will tell you the whole story,” replied the count. “The other 
evening my father-in-law to be was in one of the most blessedly joyous 
humours that ever skipper indulged in. I saw that I could turn this to 
my advantage, and as he himself chose to ask me if I were easy in money 
matters, I answered that I was devilish uneasy, because I had a pressing 
debt of five thousand dollars. Helena cast her eyes upon him, and that 
look had more weight than any words of mine could have had. I devoutly 


hope her glances may always be as influential in that quarter, for he gave 
me these five thousand dollars.” 


Gustavus interrupted him with: 

* Are you not touched by so much goodness ?” 

“ Of course I am,” replied the count, carelessly. ‘ But you see I 
thought to myself if I could only double the amount it would be a capital 
thing, as I should then have a good round sum over after the debt was 
paid. The next evening I went, as usual, to——” 

Gustavus again interrupted him, crying: 

“To the accursed gambling-table—and played ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the count, “ and lost two thousand dollars. It generally 
happens that when one has plenty of money in hand one is sure to win; 
and besides, I had had such a long run of bad luck I felt confident my 
fortune was going to change, so I determined to hazard two thousand 
more. But before an hour had elapsed these two thousand dollars were 
gone too. I became furious, and was resolved to win it all back, but I 
had desperate bad luck, and was so unfortunate as to lose besides three 
thousand dollars of my own. For a couple of days I felt as if I were out 
of my mind, I was miserable, and I could think of nothing but trying to 
win back my losses. I returned again last night to the gaming-table, and 
not only my very last coin went, but I became indebted, on my word of 
honour, to the foreign prince and Baron Milliochi. I am actually in 
despair at all this.”’ 

Gustavus reflected with deep sorrow on the fate which was awaiting 


poor Helena, and expressed with the earnestness of truth his regret for 
the count’s misfortune. 
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“ What would you advise me to do?” asked Falkenstierne. 

“Tt is difficult to advise,” said Gustavus. ‘Confess the matter to Count 
Munck, and ask him to assist you out of the scrape.” 

“T should get no assistance from him,” replied the count. 

“ The nobleman at whose house all this happened is your intimate 
friend. Speak to him. Try through him to have some arrangements 
made. I do not see what else is to be done.” 

“ That would be too humiliating,” said the count; “that cannot be 
thought of fora moment. Besides, were it possible to make any such 
arrangement, it would be of little use; my other creditors have become 
extremely impatient since they have heard that I am going to make so 
rich a marriage. My father wished me to have entered into a compro- 
mise with them. I would not agree to his plan then, and now it is too 
late.” 

Gustavus remained a few minutes in deep thought, and then said : 

“ Aunt Matilda has no capital in money, and I know she would not 
agree to be security for any one. Would that I had anything of my 
own 

“Oh, you are an excellent fellow, I know,” said the count, “as all 
those are who have nothing. But is it not dreadful that one must undergo 
such a martyrdom when one has a father-in-law who is sitting up to his 
ears in gold? If one could just ease him of a tolerably good portion of 
it! What do such people want with so much money? They can’t make 
any use of it.” 

“T won’t listen to you any longer,” said Gustavus. “ Since you begin 
to talk in this way, I must bid you farewell. God be with you, for the 
sake of your amiable bride.” 

So saying, he took his departure, and left the count to his troubles and 
his speculations. 

At the residence of Mr. Svendsen everything was now prepared for the 
wedding of the beloved daughter. They had all agreed that but few 
guests should be at it. On the bridegroom’s side there were to be none 
present but his stepfather; on that of the bride, besides the Struds family, 
two old friends of Mr. Svendsen’s were invited, even though they were 
little accustomed to festive meetings, and the old country clergyman at 
whose house the lovers had first met was to perform the ceremony. The 
day previous to the wedding the old gentleman arrived at the Svendsens’ 
house, accompanied by his daughter Marie, who rejoiced exceedingly at 
Helena’s good fortune—a good fortune of which, not without some cause, 
she considered herself as having been the first promoter. 

The future dwelling of the young couple looked upon that day as 
splendid as a fairy palace. Men-servants in rich liveries, female-servants 
smartly dressed, were already there, forming the new establishment. 
The stately horses and the handsome carriage were put in due order, 
ready the next evening to bring the young countess to her future home. 
Everything betokened pomp, magnificence, and joy. Soon after dinner, 
Helena, accompanied by Marie, went to this house to take a look of 
everything, and for the first time to make some little arrangements ac- 
cording to her own pleasure. Her parents promised to join her there a 
little later in the day. The:count had also promised to meet her there, 
and Helena felt extremely anxious to have the opportunity of saying a 
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few words in private to him, for it had not eseaped her quick-sightedness 
that there was a look of care on his countenance, and that he seemed 
endeavouring to conceal some heavy chagrin by the affectation of almost 
wild spirits. 

He came at length, but not alone. His aunt the countess, her daughter 
Emilie, cousin Nancy, and the often-mentioned distinguished foreigner, 
were, to Helena’s great vexation, the first to set foot in hér future house. 
The ladies wandered through the rooms as they pleased, examined every- 
thing minutely, and pushed and tossed things about with the greatest 
freedom, and without the slightest reference to the future mistress of the 
house ; indeed, they seemed to have forgotten her very existence in their 
anxiety to pay court to the distinguished stranger, who, on his part, 
seemed willing to forget them all in his admiration of Helena. 

The foreign prince, of whom the Countess Emilie had spoken to Falken- 
stierne on the day of the death of Helena’s bird, was passing in the street, 
and looking up, he saw the countess at the window ; she opened it, and 
called to him to come up, which he accordingly did. Placing herself 
before a large mirror, the countess half danced two or three very pretty 
steps, which led to the proposal of trying a dance that had just come into 
fashion. The prince, Falkenstierne, the Countess Emilie, and “ cousin 
Nancy,” were the performers, dancing, for want of an.orchestra, to their 
own singing, while the diplomatist took the part of a drummer, and 
knocked his fingers on a table in time to the tune. They jabbered in all 
sorts of languages, laughed, and made as much noise as if a set of wild 
savages of the woods had found their way into the, as yet, uninhabited 
mansion. 

Helena and Marie stood apart in the deep embrasure of a window, 
grave and silent spectators of the gay scene. Falkenstierne’s valet de 
chambre now entered as if to look for some one, but when he saw how 
his master was employed he remained standing at the door. As, how- 
ever, there seemed no chance of the dance being soon finished, he looked 
anxiously round, and at last discovering Helena, he made for her, while 
she went forward to meet him, and to ask his errand. 

* Your father and mother are here,” said the man. “ They are sitting 
in the entrance-hall; they would not come in when they heard there was 
company here.” 

With one bound, Helena was in the hall, where, near the door, were 
placed some chairs, and where the countess’s servant and another footman 
were waiting. The blood rushed into her cheeks as she beheld her parents 
sitting there also, side by side, with a subdued, perplexed air, as if afraid 
to be considered intrusive in the house they had, with their own money, 
fitted up and embellished for their daughter. Helena kissed their hands, 
and pressed them to go into the reception-rooms with her. Her own 
embarrassment vanished before a nobler and still more powerful feeling. 
She took a hand of each, led them to the drawing-room, and presented 
them to the persons there assembled. The dance was suddenly stopped. 
Falkenstierne went up politely to meet his connexions, though his looks 
and manners showed how much he was disconcerted by their appearanee. 
The rest of the party vouchsafed only a cold, distant salutation. The 
young countess and cousin Nancy whispered together, and laughed. 
Helena tried to prevail on her father and mother to place themselves on 
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the sofa, but they both refused, and withdrew to a corner of the room, 
where they remained standing, She then sought a pretext to get them 
away from the fashionable and insolent little circle who had taken pos- 
session of the drawing-room, and was glad that they accepted her offer to 
show them over the house. The Svendsens had not seen the whole of 
the house since it was furnished, and were much pleased with it. They 
came at last to a little cabinet or boudoir, which was especially destined 
for Helena’s use. Her own book-case, her embroidery-frame, and several 
other little matters that belonged to her, stood there. 

“‘ See!” cried Mr. Svendsen, ‘there stand old friends—I can’t help 
thinking they don’t look in their proper place here—among all this gran- 
deur. They are like your old parents in that.” 

The tears started to Helena’s eyes. She took her father’s hand, and 
kissed it, without saying a word. The old couple declined returning to 
the gay party they had so gladly left, but, after wishing Helena every 
happiness and every blessing in her new domicile, they repaired arm in 
arm to their own. The remainder of the visitors soon after took their 
leave also; the count accompanied them, and Helena returned home with 
Marie, lost in deep and melancholy thought. 

The sun rose clearly and brightly on Helena’s bridal morn, announcing 
a beautiful spring day. Helena herself forsook the arms of sleep as fresh 
and blooming as the early spring. _ Her father paid her an early visit, 
wished her good morning, fidgeted a little, and then, while gazing with a 
melancholy smile on her, said : 

“JT have been thinking, my darling, that perhaps at a time like this 
you might be put to some little extra expense, and therefore I have 
brought a trifle which you must accept.” 
gone he spoke, he stuffed a bank-note for a hundred dollars into her 

nd, 

‘Be sure you keep your promise, made voluntarily the other day, 
that if anything should occur to make you need or wish—one never can 
know what may happen in this world; but, happen what may, remember 
there is nobody—no, nobody—who will take so much delight in pleasing 
you as your old father !” 

He uttered these words slowly, for he felt a choking at his throat. 
Helena could not refrain from tears. She threw her arms round her 
father’s neck, and thanked him for all his goodness, and as her mother 
entered the room at that moment she drew the two together, surrounded 
them both with her arms, and exclaimed, while her tears flowed fast: 

“ Oh, believe me, I feel how happy I have been with you in this dear 
home, and what affectionate forbearance you have shown me latterly. 
Be assured, my heart appreciates it all !”’ 

‘* How deserted our house will be when you are gone!”’ cried Mr. 
Svendsen. ‘A thousand thanks, my beloved girl, for all the happiness 
you have given us!” The tears stole down his bronzed cheeks. 

** My dear husband,” said his wife, ‘‘let us not make ourselves or our 
daughter heavy at heart on this joyful day. The God of goodness will 
be with us in our old age, and also with her. God bless you, my dear 
Helena !” she added, turning to her daughter, “and may He permit your 
own children to repay to you the love you have always shown to your 
parents!” 
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Soon after this Count Munck and Falkenstierne made their appear- 
ance. The latter went up to Helena, took her hand, and then ventured 
—what he had never done before, at least, in presence of any third 
person—to embrace and kiss her. He then presented her with a bouquet 
of rare and beautiful flowers, and a casket filled with rich jewels, which, 
he said, had belonged to his mother. Helena accepted her lover's offer- 
ing with pleasure, and her eyes rested on him with an expression of the 
—_ love. Munck thanked her for a beautiful landscape painted by 
erself, which she had sent him. 

“T have placed it,” said he, “ where I can see it frequently. The lovely 
summer scene there portrayed cheers my heart, and more especially as it is 
a souvenir of the day from whence may be reckoned the commencement 
of a second summer in my life, to be enjoyed in the society of an amiable 
daughter.” He then mentioned that he had just come from the young 
people’s future residence, and, after praising it, he said to Mr. Svendsen: 
“ You have been too kind and munificent. My son can never thank you 
enough.” After that he presented Mr. Svendsen, as a remembrance of 
that agreeable day, with a plain gold box, adding: “Its own value is 
but small, but you will prize it as I have done when you know that it 
once belonged to our mutual favourite— Washington.” 

Svendsen was delighted at the gift, and all, apparently, on the happiest 
terms and in the best spirits, separated then to meet again in the evening, 
when the important ceremony was to take place. 

’ When Helena and her young friend Marie were alone, they hastened 
to examine the splendid ornaments, and to try them on before the glass, 
while Marie repeated over and over: “ Is it not true what I say? There 
never was a girl on the face of the earth so fortunate as you are !” 

The old clergyman and Helena’s parents had settled that everything 
should be conducted at the wedding according to the usages and fashions 
of the olden time. It was evening. In the saloon stood the broad gold- 
embroidered stool on which the bridal pair were to kneel, beneath it lay an 
elegant carpet, and on either side were placed high stands, each holdin 
large, richly-embossed silver candelabra with wax candles. The old- 
fashioned chandeliers which hung from the roof were also lighted, and 
the consequently unusual blaze in the room seemed intended to do honour 
to the nuptials about to be celebrated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Svendsen, plainly but handsomely dressed, were ready to 
receive the guests, who had now begun to arrive. The clergyman made 
his appearance in his clerical costume ; and Helena soon after entered, 
attired in a white silk wedding dress, with roses and myrtles entwined 
among the rich tresses of her fair hair. Marie, nicely dressed, followed 
her, looking the picture of joy. The major’s family were equipped so 
gaudily that they might have been compared to a bed of tulips. At 
length came the bridegroom and his step-father, and two aristocratic, 
fine-looking men they were. Falkenstierne, with his glossy dark hair, 
his handsome figure in the full meridian of manly beauty, shown off to 
the utmost advantage in his glittering dress uniform; Munck, with his 
pale but noble countenance, his grey hair, and his black dress, upon 
which shone to advantage his jeudiad orders, these two appeared indeed 
to be fitting representatives of an ancient and high-born race. Dr. 
Volmand was the only one wanting to complete the party. 
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The bridegroom suddenly went up to Mr. Svendsen and Helena, and, 
unobserved by the rest of the wedding circle, begged a moment’s conver- 
sation with them in private. They accompanied him to a small adjoin- 
ing room, Svendsen, with some unpleasant misgivings, Helena, glad in 
the idea that her intended husband, at a moment like the present, wished 
to thank her father for all his goodness, and give some pleasing assurances 
of his kind feeling towards both of them. 

Making, apparently, a great effort, the count began : 

“ Before I finally knit those bonds which I hail with.so much rapture, 
and which I hope may never be broken, my conscience and my honour 
demand of me to state to you, Mr. Svendsen—and to you, my Helena— 
that I am placed in a most unhappy position.” They both looked at him 
in astonishment and terror, without making the slightest reply. “ I have 
had the misfortune to lose the five thousand dollars you were lately so 
good as to give me.” 

“‘ What—what!” exclaimed Svendsen. “ How could a great tall, 
grown-up man go and lose so much money out of his pocket? When 
did it happen? Why the devil did you not speak of it at once, and set 
the police to work to recover it?” 

At that moment Volmand entered the room, but as he was afraid of 
interrupting a private conversation, he was immediately drawing back, 
when Mr. Svendsen cried : 

“No, brother-in-law, stay here. Listen to this story. What do you 
‘rman The count has gone and lost the five thousand dollars I gave 

“ Lost !” said Volmand, with an ironical smile; “lost it, i what 
manner 2” 


A feeling of fierce anger against the physician suddenly took possession 
of the count’s mind. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I may be in the wrong but, by Heavens, I 
a not stand here like a schoolboy before you. I lost the money at 

ay. 

“ At play!” eried Svendsen, aghast, and wringing his hands in agony. 

“Yes,” replied the count, clapping Mr. Svendsen on the shoulder, 
“in one of the highest circles in the country—a circle composed of the 
most distinguished individuals, where I often go—they play very high; 
I wished to double the sum, but fortune was against me. 
Svendsen, is also a business.” 

“Oh, yes,” retorted Svendsen, “ it is one of Satan’s trades. But what 
is your purpose in telling me all this ?” 

“ My purpose,” replied the count, sighing, “ is to fulfil my duty at the 
expense of my happiness. I have lost the money with which I was to 
have satisfied my creditors. Further, I have lost a considerable sum, for 
which I am liable as a debt of honour. To-morrow I shall be besieged 
by all my creditors; I love Helena too much to wish her to share in such 
disgrace.” 


“* What is passing in your mind ?” asked Svendsen, somewhat sternly, 
and with a face crimson from agitation. 
“To be the only sufferer,” replied the count—“ to relinquish the mar- 


riage with your daughter, unless you will be so kind and generous a 
father as to save her and me.” 


Play, Mr. 
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“What the foul fiend!’’ cried Svendsen, in much irritation ; “and 
you come now and say this to me, Sir Count ?—now, at the very mo- 
ment that all the guests are assembled, and the holy minister is waiting 
to begin the marriage service ? Is it thus you love my daughter? You 
would leave her to disappointment and sorrow—to the world’s ridicule 
and scornful pity—that sweet girl, who loves you so much ?” 

“Tt lies in your power to prevent all this,” replied Falkenstierne. 
m = so good as merely to put your name to a piece of paper I have here 
with me.” 

Svendsen snatched it from his hand, glanced hastily through it, and 
exclaimed: “ An engagement to pay over to you ten thousand dollars 
within eight days! Is this a demand to make upon a man who has 
already done more than he ought to have done as a prudent merchant, 
who knows the instability of fortune? Do you faney that ten thousand 
dollars are as easily made as gambled away ?” 

* Be calm, dear Svendsen!” said Dr. Volmand, “and allow me now 
to say a word to the count.” 

“ Tell me, Count Falkenstierne, was it to-day, last night, or this v 
hour that you lost the money, the want of which throws you into suc 
difficulties—or is it not some days since the loss occurred ?” 

* Well,” said the count, “it certainly was not to-day.” 

‘* And what could then induce you to put off your communication till 
such an awkward time? Why did you not speak before ?” 

“ Because,” replied Falkenstierne, with some embarrassment—“ be- 
cause a conversation like the present, as you yourself must be aware, is 
so disagreeable, that one is inclined to put it off as long as possible.” 

* And now permit me one question in reference to yourself,” said the 
physician. “In case you did not marry Helena, how would you get rid 
of your creditors?” 

“Very easily,” answered the count. “In the first place, everybody 
knows full well that Ihave nothing. And, as it must be evident to you, 
from nothing, nothing can be got. Then I have had an offer to go in 
an embassy from this to a foreign court; I would aecept of that under 
such unfortunate circumstances. My creditors would in that case have 
to wait until better times, and I would leave my native country with a 
bleeding heart.” 

Volmand continued: “ Are we, then, to understand that, if my 
brother-in-law either cannot, or will not, sign this paper, you will imme- 
diately return home, and give up the wedding and the bride? Is this 
really your determination ?” 

“Yes,” replied the count. “I shall be driven to that by honour and 
misfortune.” 

Mr. Svendsen, who, in the greatest state of agitation, was striding up 
and down the room, now exclaimed ; 

“Ts this a bridegroom? What a heart!” 

Falkenstierne echoed him. 

“Is this a father—with so hard a heart ? Yow are not constrained by 
dire and absolute necessity as J am.” 

“ Listen !” cried Svendsen. “ It is not the loss of the money that lies 
heavy at my heart, though that is bad enough—but that my son-in-law 
should be a professed gambler !” 
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“ Were I in your place, Svendsen,” said Dr. Volmand, “I would not 
sign that paper—but yes !—yes! 1 would sign it,” he added, hastily, in 
a lower tone, “ for look at Helena !’’ 

They all turned to look at her. The poor girl, during the foregoing 
conversation, had gone to the farthest extremity of the room. There she 
stood, supporting herself with one hand by a table; the candles which 
stood on it shed their light on her face; she was as pale as death ; her 
whole frame, her very lips, trembled violently; her eyes were fixed on 
the ground. She looked in her bridal attire like Iphigenia about to be 
led to the sacrificial altar. Her father gazed on her in silence for a 
moment or two, then turning to the count, he said, in a husky voice, 
“Hand me the paper!” He went at once to a little press in the room, 
took out writing materials, and, as he prepared to sign the document, he 
remarked to Volmand, who had gone up to him, 

“Do you know, my dear brother, that when I shall have paid away 
these ten thousand dollars, I shall have parted with about one-half of 
what Iam worth. All the rest is in my business ; I cannot, therefore, 
consider it as entirely realised. What if a run of bad luck were to come 
—what if that were to happen to me which has happened to so man 
respectable and honourable merchants ? What should I do then ?” 

‘* My dear and excellent friend,” said the doctor, “if such an evil were 
to happen, which God forbid! we.old people would but have to set up 
our rest together. Rich I am not—but I have at least enough to pre- 
vent our ever being in want. There is no choice in this affair. That 

sight,” he added, pointing to Helena, “sets aside all other considera- 
' tions ; you and I feel that the loss of her we could not bear.” 

“No; God save us from that !” cried Svendsen. 

The count, in the mean time, had gone up to Helena; he kissed her 
hand, and spoke in a low and gentle voice to her. But she neither 
raised her eyes from the floor, nor answered a syllable. Mr. Svendsen 
handed him the signed document, saying, 

“ There—for my daughter’s sake |” 

He and Volmand came close to Helena. 

“* How do you feel, dear Helena ?” asked the doctor. 

She half glanced at him as she answered, 

Quite well, dear uncle.” 

The count held one hand, her father took the other, with which she 
was grasping the table. é 

“Come, my dear girl,” said Svendsen, “everything is ready; the 
others are waiting for us.” 

But Helena did not move. 

“Come, in Heaven’s name!” he added, somewhat impatiently, and 
Helena took his arm. , 

The count hurried back to the saloon, and placed himself before the — 
embroidered hassock. Helena came slowly up, leaning on her father’s 
arm. All arose. Count Munck was standing by Mrs. Svendsen. As 
- Helena passed them, her mother patted her on the shoulder, with a 

* God be with you, my dear!” Count Munck shook hands kindly with 
the bride. With a sort of energetic effort she’carried his hand to her 
lips, and kissed it; then Mr. Svendsen led his daughter up to the place 
where the ceremony was to be performed, and left her standing by the 
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count’s side. Falkenstierne bent down towards his bride, his features 
radiant with joy. 

Then the clergyman drew near, and all around were silent. He deli- 
vered first a sort of oration upon the approaching marriage, setting forth 
the duties of wedlock, and his hope that the young couple before him 
would imitate the admirable example of conjugal fidelity and love afforded 
them by his much-esteemed friends Mr. and Mrs. Svendsen, &c. &e. 
During this somewhat long speech Helena stood like a statue; at first, 
she was as pale as a corpse, then one cheek became crimson, while the 
other remained entirely devoid of all colour. But as the oration pro- 
ceeded she seemed to recover her self-possession, and drew a deep breath, 
as if her heart were lighter. Both cheeks were soon after suffused with 
a brilliant colour, she raised her head, and looked around, and at that 
moment her eye fell on her father and mother, who were standing to- 
gether hand-in-hand. As the old minister went on in his preliminary dis- 
course, every one seemed to be much affected, or interested, except the 
bridal pair. The bridegroom looked as if he could think of nothing but 
his present happiness ; the bride seemed as absent as if she were entirely 
wrapped up in her own thoughts. 

The clergyman opened the prayer-book, drew a little closer to the 
young couple, and turning to the bridegroom—addressing him by his 
style and various titles—asked if he, Willibald Alexander, Count of 
Falkenstierne, having prayed for God’s blessing, and taken counsel of 
his nearest relatives and friends, and with his own free choice, were will- 
ing to take Helena Maria Svendsen for his wedded wife? The count 
answered “ Yes.” The clergyman continued : if he were willing to live 
with her in prosperity and adversity, in whatever state of life it pleased 
God to appoint for them? &. The count again responded in a very 
audible voice, and the concluding question came: if he felt free from 
every other tie, if he had never pledged his faith to any other woman 
then alive, and no obstacle existed to his marriage ?_ The required answer 
to this portion of the ceremony was given in a much more subdued tone 
by the count than the answers to the previous interrogations. 

The minister then turned to the now pale and trembling Helena, and - 
addressed to her the same questions. The first, ending with “if by her 
own free choice she took Willibald Alexander, Count of Falkenstierne, 
to be her wedded husband,” Helena moved her lips as if to speak, but 
no sound was heard. The clergyman, accustomed to such answers from 
timid brides, continued : “and you are willing to live with him in pros- 
perity and adversity, in whatever state of life it may please God to ap- 
point ?” &e. 

‘** No!” said Helena, in a firm voice. 

Every one started, at the first moment uncertain if they had heard 
aright. The count turned in consternation to her; she was trembling 
violently. The minister waited a moment, then, under the impression 
that she had not heard what he had said, he began again: “and you 
are willing to live with him in prosperity and adversity iu 

Helena did not permit him to continue. “No!” she cried, with some 
vehemence; “no, I will not—I cannot marry the count.” 

“ Then,” said the clergyman, closing his book, “I cannot conclude 
the marriage ceremony.” 
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Helena’s strength was exhausted—she sank down. Marie, who stood 

nearest to her, caught her before she fell, placed her in her own chair, 

= stood supporting her in her arms. The count was as white as a 
ost. 

“a My God !” he exclaimed, “she must have been struck with sudden 

delirium 

Svendsen and Volmand hurried to her in dismay. They seemed to 
share in the count’s opinion. The doctor tore off her glove, and felt her 
pulse. All crowded round her; one brought a glass of water, another 
eau-de-Cologne, a third reviving drops; every one was anxious and 
occupied about her. They chafed her temples, they threw cold water 
on her, until her beautiful dress was drenched in it. The bridal wreath 
dropped from her hair, and her rich locks fell over her white shoulders. 

At length she recovered consciousness, and looked round, bewildered. 
Volmand asked : 

* Do you know me, my Helena ?” 

“Dearest uncle !” she replied, in a tone of extreme languor. 

‘My beloved girl!’’ said the count, taking her hand. She drew it 
back. 

Volmand raised her up in his arms, and supported by him and her 
father, she went into the next room. Thither her mother, the clergy- 
man, Count Munck, and Falkenstierne followed. Volmand placed 
Helena on a sofa, and shut the door against the other guests, some of 
po — to make their way in. Falkenstierne knelt before Helena, 
and said : 

‘* My sweetest girl! what an unlucky confusion of mind ” But 
she did not allow him to finish his speech; she exerted herself to rise, 
and with a degree of dignity and self-possession which no one had ever 
supposed so young and timid a girl could have assumed, she said: 

“ No, Count Falkenstierne, I have not lost my senses; on the contrary, 
my mind has been enlightened by the conversation, to me most painful, 
which recently took place in this very room. I had deceived myself. 
You are not the man whom I loved with all my heart and all the powers 
of my soul. Your fine features, your elegance, and your charming 
manners attracted the inexperienced girl, but do me the justice to believe 
that I was captivated by these externals because I thought they be- 
tokened internal worth and a noble spirit. I was mistaken, and your 
— over me is at an end. My enthusiasm is gone, and with it my 
ove.” 

“How, Helena,” cried the count, “have you the heart to speak thus 
to me? Was your love so weak that it could not survive an inconsiderate 
step, — overwhelmed with embarrassments, I was, as it were, driven 
to risk ?” 

“Oh, Falkenstierne!” exclaimed Helena, ‘‘ my affection was real. It 
was yourself I loved, But you did not care for me. Ah, that such 
words must pass my lips! It was not the poor girl, who felt the most 
devoted attachment to you—who would gladly have given her life for 
you—it was not for her that you cared, not for her own sake that you 
sought her, but—I shudder to think it—for the sake of her father’s 
riches. A richer bride may yet be yours, one far more showy and more 
accomplished, but never one who can love you so much as did the poor, 
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unpretending, and so often slighted Helena!” She covered her face 
with her hands, and wept bitterly. 

“ Ah, dear Helena, can you doubt my love?” cried thecount. “Only 
reflect a moment. If you ever really cared for me, how can you find it 
in your heart to put such an indignity upon me as, at a moment like 
this, in this cruel manner to break with me, when we were all but united 
by the ordinances of the Church! What a shocking scandal! What 
will the world say ?” 

a. suddenly raised her head, and looking earnestly at him, she 
said ; 

“It was with the ridicule of the world that you threatened me a few 
minutes ago, when, prompted by selfishness and cold calculation, you 
spoke of breaking off our engagement. I now dissolve that engagement 
on higher and more important grounds,” 

“ Are you in earnest? Is this your serious determination?” asked 
the count, in ill-suppressed wrath. 

_ “Yes!” replied Helena, “ my resolution is as earnest as my love was 
sincere.” 

‘Then I bid you and yours farewell!” cried the count. He took the 
unlucky document from his pocket, cast it scornfully on the floor, and 
left the room without taking further notice of any one. He was heard 
in the hall calling in a voice of thunder for his servants, and immediately 
after his carriage drove furiously off. 

Count Munck took the paper up from the floor, read it, laid it on the 
table, and threw himself on a chair. The clergyman returned to the 
wedding guests, who flocked round him to obtain some information of 
what had been going on. Marie wept, but the Struds family laughed 
maliciously, with the exception of Malle, who seemed shocked, and began 
to speak in a low voice to Marie. 

After the lapse of a few seconds, Helena went up to her parents, 
threw herself on her knees, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, my dear father and mother, forgive me that I formed this en- 
gagement, forgive me that I have so abruptly broken it off! Your poor 
Helena comes back to you with redoubled affection. Cast me not from 
you, but grant me my old place in your hearts and in your house! Let 
me again share in your domestic occupations, my dear mother! Again 
sit with you in my little parlour, dearest uncle,” she added, as she held 
out her Soul to Dr. Volmand. “And I pray you all to forgive me. I 
have disobeyed you for the first and last time.” 

They all three caressed her, while they could hardly speak for tears. 

“My Helena,” at length exclaimed Dr. Volmand, “my darling! 
this moment repays me for all the sorrow and anxiety I have suffered on 
your account latterly.” 

Mr. Svendsen turned joyfully to his wife, and said : 

“Tam as much delighted at this moment as I was when I returned 
from that distant voyage, and you showed me our child for the first time.” 

In their excitement, they had quite forgotten that Count Munck was 
in the room. They now all turned their'eyes to him. He was sitting 
perfectly still, with his arms resting on the table, and his hands before 
his eyes. Helena went up to him, threw herself at his feet, and said, 
Weeping : 

E2 
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“Oh, noble sir, be not angry with me! I shall always lament the 
loss of such a father-in-law, I was so proud of becoming your daughter. 
May I not still be as a daughter to you? May I not dare to hope that 
you will permit me to come and see you? Will you not kindly allow 
me to come and be your nurse if ever you should beill? All that relates 
to you will ever have the deepest interest for me.” 

Munck was much affected at the fair girl’s appeal. He raised her, and 
embraced her affectionately. He soon after left the house, but not until 
ro had promised to maintain a friendly acquaintance with the Svendsen 
amily, 

Tlie was much exhausted, and by her uncle’s advice, she imme- 
diately retired for the night, her mother and Marie following her to her 
room, and assisting her to divest herself of all her bridal paraphernalia. 
She begged her mother to send early next morning for her embroidery- 
frame, her book-case, and all the little matters belonging to her that had 
been removed to the house she was to have occupied, and let them all be 
put back in their former places, “so that everything,” she said, “ may 
stand as it used to do, and I may fancy, when I wake to-morrow 
—- that all the events of the last eight months were but a 

ream.” 

A few days after Mr. Svendsen called on Count Munck. He handed 
over to him the casket of jewels which had been presented to his daughter. 
“These ought to remain in your family,” said he. ‘ But permit me 
now to speak on another subject. I honour and love you—do not be 
offended at the freedom of the expression—as I would a much-respected 
brother.” 

“T entertain exactly the same sentiments towards you,” said the 
count, cordially shaking his hand. 

“If that be the case,”’ cried Svendsen, “allow me to entreat a proof 
of your regard.” 

** With all my heart,” replied the count. 

‘* Well then,” continued Svendsen, ‘“‘ Fortune has favoured me much 
lately. Two ships of mine have arrived after most successful voyages, 
and business has been most prosperous. Now as to this document” (he 
drew from his pocket the bond Falkenstierne had got him to sign), “I 
can’t bear to see it; I feel as if it burns me when [ touch it. You are so 
surrounded with honours that nothing can add to them, I am but a humble 
individual ; yet let me hope that you will condescend to oblige me ; and 
if you would wish to do that, take this paper from me, and give it to your 
stepson. I feel that he has still a claim upon me—since my daughter 
loved him so well.” 

Touched by his goodness, Count Munck warmly thanked Mr. Svend- 
sen. ‘ But,” he added, “I cannot undertake your generous commission. 
Put yourself in my place. I have loved Alexander as a father ; he was 
brought up in my house. I will not endeavour to offer any excuse for 
him, but a parent’s affection will cling even to an unworthy child. No, 
my dear sir, I could not humiliate him so deeply.” 

“Then do me the honour to accept this money yourself,” said Svend- 
sen. “You can then assist your son with it, and yet not humiliate 
him.” 

* Would he not easily guess whence it came?” said Munck. “If ever 
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I have need myself of pecuniary assistance I will apply to you, trusting 
- your kindness—to no one else. But for him I cannot accept any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Svendsen regretted muc1 the result of his interview with Count 
Munck. In relating it to Volmand afterwards, he said : 

“T would so gladly have helped that Falkenstierne. I really feel as if 
I were someway connected to him, although he has not become my son- 
in-law.” 

Volmand replied with a sarcastic smile : 

* Provide the money, and hand it over to me; I warrant you I will find 
a way to dispose of it according to your desire.” 

The same day the Countess Matilda, accompanied by Gustavus, arrived 
in town. She went straight to Helena, spoke a long time in private with 
her, and from this period a sincere friendship sprang up between Helena 
and that amiable lady. She told the desponding girl that it was on her 
account alone she had come up from Lindenborg, and she invited her to 
accompany her back to that lovely and peaceful abode. The kind invita- 
tion was accepted with pleasure, and her parents promised to come and 
fetch her home after a time. Soothed by the tender attentions of real 
friendship, enlivened by refined and agreeable society, and invigorated by 
the fresh breezes of the early spring, Helena’s health and spirits equally 
began to recover. 

What became of Count Falkenstierne’s diplomatic mission? Whether 
one had been really offered to him, or whether the assertion was a poetical 
fiction of the moment when he felt at a loss what to say, certain it was 
that no more was heard of it. However, owing to Count Munck’s in- 
fluence and efforts, his affairs were toa certain extent arranged, and it was 
settled that he should go abroad for a few years. 

Gustavus, who, in consequence of a conversation he had had with 
es had returned to town, came one morning to Falkenstierne, and 
said : 

“TI know some worthy people who take an interest in you, without 
being at all connected to you. And with their help I shall happily have 
it in my power to furnish you with the means of paying your creditors, 
if you will give me a list of your debts.” 

The count looked keenly at him, while he replied : 

* You shall have the list to-morrow.” 

“Further,” continued Gustavus, “they will give you a credit upon cer- 
tain banks in the principal towns of the countries you intend to visit, so 
that you can und with comfort.” 

The count laughed, and said : 

“Do you fancy me, now, such a blockhead as not to know right well 
who ‘ the worthy people’ are, or rather who the worthy personis? You 
would make but a sorry diplomatist. However, itis all one to me. Tell 
what story you please about having thrown dust in my eyes. I should 
accept the money were it ten timesas much. It is but a slender compen- 
sation for the disgraceful manner in which I was treated.” 

Twelve months had elapsed since the day of the interrupted wedding. 
Helena had spent a great portion of that time at Lindenborg. The snow- 
drops and violets had scarcely begun to announce the return of spring the 
following year, before Countess Matilda had sent for her young friend. 
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Her parents had eseorted her into the country, and returned home again. 
Volmand soon after joined the little circle at Lindenborg. 

One day, when he entered the boudoir of the countess, he found her 
standing at a window, and apparently so absorbed in thought that she did 
not observe his approach until he accosted her, asking what so entirely 
occupied her attention. 

* Look at our young favourites,” replied the countess, “ they are coming 
yonder through the alley of trees.” 

Volmand looked, and saw Gustavus and Helena approaching arm-in- 
arm. The young man leaned down towards his lovely companion with 
eyes that beamed with joy. Helena met his look with a happy and affec- 
tionate smile. They seemed to be engaged in some deeply interesting 
conversation. 

Volmand took the Countess Matilda’s hand : 

“ Dear friend,” he exclaimed, “my wishes are the same as yours, are 
they not ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ my most earnest wishes. But,” she added, as she 
turned from the window, “ought one not to be afraid, in reason, to fix 
one’s eyes on any cherished hope ?” 

“No,” replied the physician, “not eyes such as yours—eyes so holy 
that they might look into eternity. But see! here come the two so fondly 
loved. They hail us with gladness in their looks, and make signs that 
they are bringing us the first flowerets of the spring. Let us hope that 
the coming summer will bring roses for them and for us.” 

“ Yes,” replied the countess, again gazing from the window: 

“Time as it speeds on silent wings, 
Oft summer’s sweetest roses brings.” 
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No matter if the Seine is not salt—and yet why should it not be 
salted ?—its steamers are a precious consolation for the pride that is 
pained by Paris not being a seaport. 

Hence it is that the crowd is always considerable on board of the boats 
that perform the journey from the Pont Royal to the Pont de St. Cloud. 
The packet itself on these stirring occasions testifies by the hiecupping of 
its boiler how weary it is of the hawser that fastens it to the shore. A 
jack-tar, who, when he is at home, dwells probably in a back room, sixth 
story of the Rue Tirechappe, has been for the last three-quarters of an 
hour pulling away at a great bell as if he wished to crack the parapets. 
He never leaves off indeed for a moment, except to answer the inquiries 
of passengers as to when the boat is likely to start, and for them he has 
a short and curt response—immediately ! Which said, he resumes his 
soli on the tintinnabulary allegretto. 

The crowd in the mean time has so encumbered the deck that there is 
no longer room for the sparest of opera-dancers. The mariner executes 
his last peal, and a shudder runs through the contemplative crowd perched 
on the bridge above as the Arcas weighs her anchor. 
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We are off at last!” sighs a citizen. 

“ Yes, but what was the use of hurrying me, to sit a quarter of an hour 
in the sun?” retorts a citizeness. ‘I have broken the bone of my stays.” 

“TI do not precisely see,” ventures the citizen, in a studious mood, 
“ what sitting a quarter of an hour in the sun has to do with the rupture 
of a whalebone. Unfortunately I cannot catch a cetaceous animal for you 
on the spot. Natural history is opposed to it. Tintin, do not go too 
near to the bulwarks, or you may tumble into the water.” 

“Unfortunate Tintin! He is lost!” exclaims a jocose traveller 
close by. 

Heavens!’ shouts the citizen. 

‘Pooh! one child more or less,” perseveres the joker. 

“ Sir, Tintin is not one child more or less; he is my son, the hope of 
my race. Polymnia, pay attention ; we are about to pass under the Pont 
de la Concorde. It was formerly called the Bridge of the Revolution, 
because it was erected in the time of Louis XV.” 

“* We have a bridge much better built than that in our sub-prefecture,” 
interpolates a provincial. 

* Look out for smoke !” shouts the bell-ringing mariner, as he lets down 
the funnel, and the passengers are swept out of sight by the dense cloud 
that envelops them. 

“ Allow me, madame, to make a rampart for you with my body,” ob- 
serves an obsequious passenger. 

“ That gentleman is really very polite,” the citizeness remarks to her 
husband, when she has recovered from the shock. 

“The Bridge of Jena! Tintin,” continues the citizen, “ do not forget 
that this is the bridge which the allies wanted to blow up at the time of 
our sad reverses. ‘The reminiscence will not fail to awaken patriotic 
emotions in your bosom. Bliicher had just entered into Paris A 

“ Papa, do they sell gingerbread on board the boat? I should like a 
slice,” interrupted the juvenile excursionist. 

“ This is the Champ de Mars, my son. Magnificent spot, consecrated 
to the manceuvres of our valiant soldiers. It was enlarged in 1848 by 
the national workshops.” 

“ Pooh !” sneered the provincial. ‘“ There is a plain for manceuvres in 
our sub-prefecture that is twice the size of that !’’ 

“ Look, sweetheart,” a beardless youth, seated by a sylph of the Rue 
Montmartre, ventures to break silence with. “ That is the island of 
Grenelle ; it appears to me to-day like an oasis. The chimneys of those 
factories of oil-cloth have in them something ideal. I could find poetry 
even in chemistry. And all because thou art near me, bringing sunshine 
to my heart.” 

“Ah!” simpers the sylph; then, turning aside: “ How stupid he is 
with his sentimental rubbish. A rat that would not even buy me an 
hidalgo hat to come out into the country.” 

“‘ Why, it is raining!’’ screams the citizeness. 

“ What, with such a sun!” interrupts the citizen. ‘ That is impos- 
sible. The laws of nature are opposed to it.” 

“Oh no. _ It is the paddles that are scattering the brine over me,” ob- 
serves the lady. 

‘* Permit me, madame, to shield you from the obnoxious waves,” inter- 
polates the polite excursionist. 
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“That gentleman is really charming,” observes the lady, sotto voce, 
but loud enough to be overheard. 

“Tintin, to the left you have the plain of Grenelle, where General Mallet 
was shot. Repeat, Tintin: Who was shot on the plain of Grenelle ?” 

“ How should I know ?” retorts the promising youth. “There is no 
gingerbread on board.” 


“ Pour ton amour, ma blanche Marguerite, 
Je donnerais ma couronne de roi!” 


is now sung by an artist who accompanies himself on the guitar to charm 
the passengers on board the Arcas, and to whom he afterwards holds out 
his hat for as many sous as it pleases them to disburse. 

“Yes, dearest! He is in the right. My crown as aking. I, too, 
would give it, if I had one,” ejaculates the enthusiastic lover. 

“No doubt of it! (Aside.) A chap who won’t even stand a pair of 
boots.” 

“ Tintin, the guitar is an instrument, the origin of which is lost in the 
obscurity of time. Repeat, Tintin: What is the origin of the guitar 
lost in?” 

“ How I should like to be away from this crowd,” persists the lover ; 
the presence of so many interferes with my happiness.”” 

“Thank you! (Aside.) I will, have no téte-a-tétes, except at table. 
When he is eating he can’t repeat his elegies.” 

“ Tintin! Come here to me, and I will explain to you the theory of 
the steam-engine. That machine, my son, was invented by one Fulton, 
a neglected genius, who perished in obscurity in London, as your father 
may do, Tintin, and yet he might have been a great man, if nature had 
only conferred upon him the necessary faculties. 

“ Papa, I am thirsty!” observes the youthful Tintin. 

‘Fulton made an offer of his machine to Napoleon, but, notwithstand- 
ing his great talents, he did not appreciate the sublime discovery. Ah! 
if it had been me!”’ 

“Pooh!” broke in the provincial. ‘ We have a steam-boat on the 
= in our sub-prefecture, the machine of which is three times as large 
as that.” 

“* What is that dark object down there,”’ observes the citizeness, “ at 
the level of the water? It must be a rock! I told you, Monsieur 
Rabinois, that it was dangerous to trust our persons to——” 

“ Do not be afraid, my good lady,” the polite traveller remarks ; “ there 
are no rocks in this peaceful river, and I regret it, for nothing would have 
given greater pleasure than to have saved you from a peril.” 

* You are too kind, sir.” 

“Tintin, to the left is the viaduct of the Western Railway. Viaducts 
are of ancient origin. The Romans made use of them. Repeat !” 


“ Repeat what? The Western Railway is very ancient; the Romans 
made use of it ?”” 


Tantalising little fellow 

“Pooh! there is a viaduct in our sub-prefecture,” observes the pro- 
— “ rather different from that. It is two leagues in length, and so 
soli ‘ 


“Dearest! you are pensive. Thinking of he who loves you with all 
the force of his——” 
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“I was thinking that you ought to buy me a dress of mauve-coloured. 
silk, like that of yonder lady.” 
“Tiens! Why, here is a boat’s crew!” exclaims the citizeness. 
“ Tintin, come here, that I may explain to you the origin of row- 
ing,” observes papa. ‘ You see those gentlemen in their dress flannel 


The boat’s crew, rowing by, hail the passengers. ‘‘ Hola! you, the 
little old man in the grey hat! Are you quite well! Thank you! Is 
that madame seated by your side? Our compliments. You could not 
be better coupled! Beg pardon, papa, but two ugly ones make only one. 
We can’t go farther with you; our fry is waiting” (a fry of gudgeons 
is a sine gud non on the Seine). 

** Pooh! we have boats’ crews in our sub-prefecture,” ejaculates the 
provincial, “ who can row in a different style to that !” 

“A frane, if you please!’ This from the bell-ringing, funnel-lower- 
ing mariner, who seems to be the whole crew of the Arcas embodied in 
one. 

“ How is that? A franc?” utters the citizen. “ Why, it is only 
thirty centimes by the omnibus.” 

“A frane, if you please !” 

* But Tintin ought only to pay half price; he is only three years of 
age.” 

“Three in the steam-boat; at home I am five and a half!” shouts out 
the incorrigible. 

* Pooh!” observes the provincial ; “if we had such perverse children 
as that in our sub-prefecture !” 

“What a splendid view! The park of St. Cloud! Polymnia! 
Tintin! Here is the lantern of Demosthenes. The common people say 
of Diogenes ; but that edifice is thus baptised in commemoration of a 
tower, situated on the borders of the sea, in which the famous Greek 
orator used to exercise himself in declaiming with pebbles in his mouth. 
Tintin, who was it who went into a tower on the borders of the sea to 
practise 

** Get your tickets ready !”” shouts the mariner. 

** What! are we already there ?” 

“Pooh! Is that the park of St. Cloud. There is a garden in our 
sub-prefecture that is much prettier than that.” 

““ Madame, the disembarkation is dangerous; give me your hand,” 
insinuates the polite excursionist ; and, carrying the action further than 
the word, he at the same time takes her round the waist. 

‘* Dearest,”’ murmurs the lover, “in the presence of these secular trees, 
I swear to you that my whole heart . 

The sylph apart: ‘I wonder if he is going to order dinner.” 

“Well, at all events, one does meet with polite gentlemen when 
travelling,” observes the citizeness. ‘“ But what is this! Why, my 
purse is gone !” 

“Robbed, madame! No doubt of it. The charming gentleman! 
Tintin, may this be a lesson to you. In our time no one is civil save a 
thief. Repeat: What class of people are alone civil in our days?” 

“ Here is gingerbread !” shouts young precocious, perceiving a dealer 
in cakes and sweetmeats. 
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In Paris there are said to be sixty thousand persons who wake in the 
morning without knowing whether they will have anything to eat during 
the day. But they must all eat, and they find their food, although their 
existence is ephemeral, and truly from hand to mouth. With them, 
more than all others, the proverb is true, “ Aide toi et Dieu t’aidera.” 

The lazzarone of Naples, when he has earned the four pauls which are 
sufficient for his daily bread, remains carelessly lying on the stairs of 
some palace, and gazes across the glistening sea at Capri, or the small 
smoke-clad peak of Vesuvius, and will not bestow a glance on a stranger, 
who wishes to give him a chance of earning something. The Parisian 
lazzarone, his civilised brother (to begin my account with the commis- 
sionnaire), has-similar manners and inclinations, except that he must earn 
more than four pauls, for his wants as a citizen of the world’s capital are 
greater. But in return he is a tax-paying citizen of the empire, and able 
to vote if not to be elected; in the great revolutions he has helped to 
make a republic out of the monarchy, and out of the republic an empire, 
and even under the present absolutism his vote is respected, always as- 
suming that he says owt, or else But to my story: 

The commissionnaire is in reality only a prosaic shoeblack, but in ad- 
dition he is everything possible, and performs commissions of every 
description, as his name indieates. He is crafty, clever, and discreet, | 
and, at the same time, honest, so far as such a man can be honest. The 
commissionnaires form a separate caste, are inscribed at the Hotel de Ville, 
and each has his number, which he must wear very ostensibly on a small 
brass plate. There are about four thousand in Paris, who, Resales are 
divided into numerous classes. The commissionnaire of the inner boule- 
vard stands at the head, and those stationed at the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and about the Grand Opéra, are fine fellows, who read their 
paper in the morning and smoke their cigar, and live more at the mar- 
chand de vins opposite than at their corner of the street. The latter do 
not enter into my category, as, thank Heaven, I have no dealings with 
the danseuses of the Grand Opéra and the other euses of that quarter, 
for such are the chief customers of these commissionnaires, who have often 
been introduced into the small farces of the Palais Royal theatre. 

For two sous every commissionnaire will clean our boots, and tell us, 
while brushing, the latest occurrences of his quarter: there, a gas explo- 
sion, or an omnibus upset ; here, a fire or an arrest; he has seen it all, 
and on each occasion was the principal acting person. A Parisian com- 
missionnaire never has any small change, like the hackney-coachman : 
this is a principle, and the trick succeeds with many persons, especially 
strangers. They leave the poor devil the ten-sous’ piece in order not to 
wait, for he inquires at three or four places for copper money, and, strange 
to say, cannot. obtain it anywhere, as he assures us with the most serious 
face in the world. 

The story of the black poodle on the Boulevard Montmartre, though 
twenty years old, is still told sometimes. Some of my readers, perhaps, 
have not heard it, or have forgotten it. This black poodle always kept 
faithfully by his master’s side, and paid great attention to the passers by : 
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if a handsomely dressed dandy came along, the poodle thrust its fore- 
paws in the gutter and ran off to place them on the dandy’s boots. The 
natural result was that the gentleman must have them cleaned by the 
nearest shoeblack, and this happened to be the poodle’s master. When 
the trick was blown, all Paris wished to see the clever dog, in order to 
have their boots dirtied by the poodle and cleaned by its master. The 
latter then appointed his four children as aids, as he could not himself 
satisfy all his customers, and in the course of a few months he saved up 
a small capital with which to establish himself elsewhere. The clever 
herp was kept till its death as the benefactor of the whole family, and 
eld in high honour. 

«But the commissionnaire is a man of rank among the Parisian ephe- 
mere, and hence has no poetical side: he is, with few exceptions, the 
prose of the boulevard. 

Our boots are bright, and we have safely reached the Palais Royal, 
but how we are to cross the immense Place de Carroussel to the other 
bank of the Seine, where we are compelled to go to-day, in spite of the 
tropical heat and the want of an equipage of our own? If it were not 
for the Place de Carroussel, that sahara nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length, we might manage, for afterwards we should have the trees on the 
quay, and the shady side of the houses. At this moment a tidily-dressed 
man comes up to me and opens a gigantic umbrella, a perfect family 
tent, under whose shelter I can easily cross the hot square. I do not 
require much’pressing, especially as he carries the umbrella himself, and 
walks reverentially behind me, so that I imagine myself an eastern 
prince under his palanquin. And all this for a sou—two, perhaps, if the 
story of the umbrella-bearer has touched me en route, a father with six 
young children and an ailing wife—a story which is always the same 
with but slight variations, and which you do not accept without hesita- 
tion when you have heard it a few times. But, good gracious, we must 
all live, though the philosopher did not see the necessity for it. 

In a sudden shower we are in an equal difficulty : but help is at hand 
here. Because we have gone out for a week with an umbrella, owing to 
the rain, we leave the troublesome article at home, being taken in by a 
sunshiny hour. On the road there is a terrible shower, which certainly 
refreshes and lays the dust, but is not at all advantageous to our new hat. 
But at the same instant we see in doorways to the right and left of us 
ministering spirits who offer an umbrella on hire. Four sous the hour, 
and as a rule a deposit of two francs: for such an umbrella is not worth 
more, and hence the lender runs no risk if itis not brought back. These 
people also have a brass plate, with their number and the name of their 
street, so that they can be easily found. They are not either nearly so 
stupid as they look, and know at once with whom they have todo. If by 
chance a gentleman applies to them, they look up a better umbrella, and 
decline the deposit by saying very humbly: “ Monsieur a lair dun 
sénateur ou d’un ancien Pair de France: cette garantie me suffit.” Who 
could resist this and not pay double, for of course you need not be a senator 
or peer to gain the compliment : a good coat is sufficient. You can also 
give your address, and the umbrella lender will call next morning to fetch 
his property : but, as this of course entails extraordinary expense—you 
do not get off under ten sous. , 

With the hundred thousand other people we stroll along the boulevards, 
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an old and yet eternally new camera obscura of the strangest pictures, full 
of life and movement, and have offered our arm to a lady relation. A lady 
is indispensable, or else the new knight of industry we are about to intro- 
duce to the reader would not succeed: a man is too hard-hearted, and 
might laugh at him. The fellow comes close up to us, holding in his 
hand a small cage filled with sparrows and swallows, and says with a 
trembling voice as he points to the captives: “See, how cruel! to im- 
prison the poor little creatures! Be merciful, madame : they are only four 
sous apiece, give one of them its liberty.” A heart of stone would almost 
be touched by this, how much more then a female heart: hence, you 
choose a bird, which when set at liberty flies to the nearest tree and 
twitters its thanks. The man pockets his four sous, bows politely, and 
then assails the next lady who arrives. 

“Oh, Helios! gleaming Sun-God, do not leave us!” Pindar sings in 
his thirteenth ode—at least Jules Janin asserts it in one of his feuilletons; 
but as, unfortunately, his corpulence (not Pindar’s, but Janin’s) is much 
greater and more recognised than his learning, although he has 2 mania 
for strewing scraps of Greek and Latin through everything he writes, I 
cannot guarantee the quotation, as I have not a Pindar handy. I employ 
it, however, as it is so well adapted to my present subject. The poor 
people I am describing are bound to pray for sunshine and fine weather 
as the first condition of their ephemeral existence. All cannot be umbrella 
letters, and the countless other small means of gaining a livelihood almost 
entirely depend on fine weather. With the first bright sunbeam they 
come into the light, that is, upon the trottoirs. Lord knows where they 
were hidden during the rain ! 

Many of them have small tables on which they display their goods, 
stand behind them, and then invite passers-by to listen to them for a little 
moment, The talking is the main point, and many have attained such a 
pitch in their oratory that hundreds will stop to listen, not troubling them- 
selves about what the chatterer has to sell, especially as he wanders to a 
thousand subjects, which are miles away from his trade article. But this 
is right and proper, and the more they patter the better the Parisian likes 
it. Many sellers keep their table carefully covered, so that nothing is 
visible, and then begin to talk about the discovery of America and 
Guttenberg, of Napoleon “the great,” and the Imperial victories. Of 
course you have not the remotest conception what he means by all this, or 
what he has for sale: at last he raises the cover, and produces either a 
new blacking-paste or a small instrument to be used at once as toothpick, 
penholder, inkstand, and eraser, and only costing four sous, or so on. Still 
none of the crowd are ready to buy the thing: but this does not confuse 
our hero: he distributes on all sides the flacon; or whatever it may be, and 
says, “‘ You can pay me to-morrow, or when you are passing.” Atlength 
there is a purchaser, and directly after ten, as no one wished to be first. 
At times it happens that the improvised dealer suddenly breaks off in his 
speech, seizes his table, and bolts with it, to the great surprise of his 
hearers, who look after him, and of whom only the initiated are aware 
of the true reason of this hasty flight. A sergeant de ville has shown 
himself at the next corner, for whom all the street sellers, who have no 
card of license, entertain great respect, as he simply takes them by the 
collar, and leads’them to the prefecture, a proceeding which always ends 
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badly. We see that the daily bread of these poor fellows is not lightly 
gained in Paris: they often set posts ata little distance off, who by a shrill 
whistle announce the approach of the formidable blue uniform with the 
ship on the button, and then easily disappear in the mighty crowd. 

Farther on stands another man, also at a small table, but he has no 
cause to fear the police. He is an artist, as he says, recognised by the 
government, and stands under the special protection of the minister. His 
excellency, he informs us, has repeatedly offered him a situation in the 
writing and reckoning-schools, but he declined it in order to serve the 
public. At the same time he is a perfect artist with the pen: with rapid, 
sure, and graceful lines he draws in a few instants an eagle with out- 
stretched wings—of course the imperial one—“ which has conquered the 
world,” or the Vendéme pillar, or a portrait of Henri IV., or, lastly, the 
well-executed likeness of Napoleon I. He then offers them to the spec- 
tators gratis, and merely for the honour of having his talent recognised 
by an amateur. At the same time he sells steel pens, which are good and 
cheap, and honestly declares that his art is based on the pens, which 
persons need only buy in order to draw and write like him: “ II faut 
seulement un peu d’exercise,” he adds, with a knowing smile. 

A colleague on the other side of the boulevard loudly offers a hundred 
francs to the man who can mend broken china better than he. Five 
Napoleons— Heaven.knows where he got them from, or if they are real— 
lie on his table before him, and attract not a few gamins and flaneurs. 
“I could,” he relates, “have long ago have been a rich man, if I would 
have sold the secret (of my composition) to the government. The director 
of the great porcelain factory at Sévres would give half his fortune for it; 
but then my discovery would only benefit the few, while now it is common 
property,” and so on. The bottle costs ten sous. He then feels in a 
heap of gay pieces of china, and very cleverly composes of the pieces a 
plate or a cup, which he strikes in order to prove the solidity of his com- 
position, and finally assures us that he once mended a broken gun-barrel, 
with which its owner still goes out shooting. Really more cannot be 
expected. 

Wherever there is a free spot on the boulevards, formed by retreating 
houses and broader trottoirs, it is at once occupied by a singer, an 
acrobrat, or a juggler: a large circle is formed round the artiste, who 
first harangues the spectators in the usual way, and then displays his skill. 
Such is Paris every day, and while we are swimming with the universal 
stream, we will loiter on, no matter where, for we are sure to see some- 
thing amusing. We need only join that crowd, from whose centre we 
merely hear the words: ‘* Quarante sous, messieurs, pas plus: quinze, 
seize, vingt, il manque encore vingt sous: quarante sous, pas plus.” 
From time to time we hear coppers falling until the artiste suddenly ex- 
claims: “ Stay, gentlemen; do‘not throw any more: there are already 
three sous too many. I only requested forty sous, and am a man of 
honour.” But what will he give us for the forty sous? He is a tall, thin 
fellow, hungry-looking, and shabby. Before him, on the ground, there 
is a wooden box : it is very small, and yet he promises to get into it and 
have the lid shut on him. “ Impossible!” everybody cries, for a boy 
would scarce have room in the box, much less so tall a man. The posturer 
laughs condescendingly, and simply repeats: “ Quarante sous, messieurs, 
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et vous allez voir.” When the money is subscribed, he gets into the box, 
a gamin jumps on the lid, and he is really in it. We were told that this 
postureman daily shows this trick ten or twelve times in Paris, and so 
earns a louis d’or. A French colonel has hardly so much. 

Let us go into that café—that is to say, sit down outside in the shade 
of the awning, if a place is to be had. The large cafés on the boulevards 
are filled from eight o’clock in the morning till midnight or past. On the 
inner boulevards there are eighty cafés, which all do a roaring trade. 
We have secured a table and a couple of chairs, and survey the heaving 
mass, but have not been seated five minutes ere we are laid under con- 
tribution. The flower-girls, of whom there must be legions in Paris, are 
the first. When sent away, they lay a small bouquet on the table and 
go aside. The stranger or novice who is not up to the trick, probably 
takes up the bouquet and smells it: at once the girl is back and asks for 
two sous. She will say quite boldly : “ Vous l’avez accepté, monsieur, il 
faut le garder.” ‘What can you do, surrounded as you are by a hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, and in all public localities in Paris you must be 
very careful not to make yourself ridiculous. 

A man approaches our table with most lamentable gestures; he is deaf 
and dumb. He hands us a small printed paper, on which we find the 
sign language of the deaf and dumb: above it is the motto, “ Ayez pitié 
d’un pauvre sourd muet.” Although we are beginning to feel annoyed 
at being so incessantly pestered, still the wobegone face of the man in the 
midst of this merry rejoicing world moves us. We give the man half a 
franc, but he has hardly taken it ere a sergent de ville seizes him rather 
roughly, and leads him off with the words: “ Have I caught you again, 
you vagabond ?” We distinctly hear the deaf and dumb man imploring 
to be let go this time, but the man in the uniform is inexorable. Ere 
now, fear has been known to restore speech is the consolation we adopt 
for having been swindled. 

We light a second cigar, and naturally throw the glowing stump on 
the ground. But at the same instant an old man’s greedy hand is 
stretched out to it, and he puts it ina bag. The cigar-stump collectors 
are nearly all old people, who have selected this wretched trade as a last 
resource to keep them from starvation. For these poor fellows are hungry 
twice a day regularly, like Rothschild and the Emperor, but they make 
lesser pretensions, and are satisfied if they can get something to eat once 
a day. But can it be believed that these cigar-stumps form a considerable 
article of trade at the great Halle ? Let us at once contradict the absurd 
assertion, which is frequently heard in Paris even from sensible people, 
that these stumps really return to the government tobacco-factories in 
order to re-enter trade again, though in a different form. Any one who 
is acquainted with the management of a government monopoly, and espe- 
cially that of tobacco, which in Paris employs eight thousand men, 
women, and children, will laugh at the notion. ‘These stumps, even 
though four and six bags of them are daily sold at the Halle, would only 
be a drop in the ocean. Besides, we know perfectly well who buys them, 
and for what purpose they are employed. The market-gardeners make 
out of them a fluid to kill the insects and grubs on the vegetables grow- 
ing on the immense plain of St. Denis, and the smokers of the capital 
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The proeession of perambulating street-sellers has in the mean while 
continued its uninterrupted progress. Here we are offered walking-sticks, 
there small fans ; another comes up to us mysteriously and shows us an 
opera-glass in a red silk etui: “ Vous donnerez ce que vous voudrez,” he 
adds, still more gently, a proof that he has stolen the article somewhere, 
or “ found” it, as the Parisian and all other rogues at once say when they 
are cross-questioned : knives and scissors, brushes, soap, perfumery, and 
hundreds of other small toilet articles are offered us at such astonishing 
low prices that we must not be blamed for forming strange ideas as to the 
way in which the sellers have obtained the articles. But this part of the 
street trade is of subordinate interest for us who are in search of novelties, 
and so we had better go to the quays, where there are other things 
to see. . 

And first the pebble man, or ’homme aux cailloux, who has exhibited 
for years in Paris, and whose secret no one has as yet succeeded in dis- 
covering. He does a roaring trade, and I recently saw him at: Franconi’s 
among the spectators, very elegantly dressed, with a hat and gloves. 
When he gives his performances, he generally wears a blouse. He sits 
on a small stool, and has in front of him a large paving-stone, and the 
hundred obligato spectators around him. He takes out of a bag a pebble 
about the size of his fist, with which he intends to break it. At least he 
says so, and offers wagers which no one is prepared to accept, and at length 
demands forty sous, which are gradually collected. During this time he 
hands the pebble round for inspection: it is an ordinary, smooth, round, 
grey flint, with nothing remarkable about it, so that the assertion that it 
has been broken with a hammer and then cleverly mended is not tenable. 
Our man then takes the pebble—a clever substitution is impossible, as 
two hundred eyes are fixed on him, and watch all his movements—lays 
it on the paving-stone, and turns it in all directions till it is in a suitable 
= Then he raises his hand, reflects, wipes his forehead, shakes his 

ead as if he had promised too much (all this hocus-pocus is a. part of the 
Ss then suddenly a smart blow, and the pebble lies before him 

roken in a hundred pieces. Any one who can get hold of a bit takes it 
for further examination, which, however, explains nothing. The pebble- 
man has risen, lights a cigarette, leans gracefully over the parapet of the 
quay, smokes, and troubles himself about nothing. The crowd disperses, 
but in half an hour a new one has assembled, and the performance begins 
again. Whether the thing is really as it looks, or ietien there is any 
deception in it, no one has as yet been able to detect. 

We are not far from the Morgue, that solemn memento mori in the 
midst of noisy, frivolous Paris, and, strange to say, on the open space 
before the house of death, we see the most ridiculous and absurd sight in 
the world—a grimassier. Father Rigolo has a great reputation: his 
grimaces have become proverbial in Paris, and he has no equal. As he 
stands there now, we saw him ten years ago. But that is nothing, for 
old people have assured us that they have known him for upwards of 
thirty years, and that he stood there in the reign of Charles X., with the 
same light yellow long peruke, the red coat with the long tails, broad 
facings and steel buttons, and with the silk waistcoat, on which an entire 
aviary is embroidered, reaching to his knees. Pére Rigolo rarely quits 
his station to show himself on the boulevards, but when he does so there 
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is a great excitement among the public, for everybody knows him, and no 
Parisian gamin can let the opportunity slip to bid him good day. The 
old man is colloquial and civil, and seems to speak very sensibly, in spite 
of his fool’s dress. But suddenly he stops, puts his three-corner hat, 
which dates from the Great Revolution, with the back in front on his head, 
opens his mouth, rolls his eyes, and thrusts out a long tongue. The 
crowd laugh at the wretched ignoble sight, and applaud him the more 
wildly and madly he behaves. Peer Rigolo! Then he restores his face 
to its due shape, and takes from his pocket sealed papers, which he 
offers to the ladies with a honeyed smile, and whispers something in their 
ear, which they seem glad to hear, for they laugh, keep the paper, and 
generally give their two or four sous, according as the consultation was 
long or short. And yet, as a proof of how “les extrémes se touchent” 
in Paris, I will tell the following little anecdote about Pére Rigolo: 


It was in last winter, and a thorough Parisian winter morning, rain 
and snow and bottomless mud. I was waiting at the omnibus station 
behind the Hétel Dieu, in order to return to my quarter. In the morning 
you cannot remain for ten minutes on the water side of that hospital 
without seeing three, four, or more funerals ; but that is hardly the right 
word, for only the poor are conveyed thence to Pére la Chaise: a bare 
black coach, a black cloth hurriedly thrown over the coffin, which is 
handed out by its number and registered—and that is all. Such was the 
case on this morning. Behind one of the coffins walked, as sole mourner, 
an old man, poorly attired in black, with a shabby hat in one hand, and 
a white garland in the other; one of those garlands of white paper which 
cost four sous, and are known in Paris by the name of “ couronne des 
pauvres.” The old man was crying, and looking around timidly to see 
if any one recognised him, as if he had any reason to be ashamed of his 
tears. But no one paid the slightest attention to him; the coach moved 
on through the mud, and the old man walked after it in rain and wind, 
without an umbrella, and holding the hat and garland continually in his 
hands. It was Pére Rigolo. I recognised him at once. He was bury- 
ing his only daughter, as one of the under officials told me rather politely, 
or quite contrary to the usual custom. 

The whole day I could not get Pére Rigolo and the funeral out of my 
head ; but three days after I saw the old man again at his well-known 
spot in front of the Morgue, making grimaces as usual. The poor man! 


But this sketch has been a painful one; let us look at a scene which 
only appears painful. A little boy is crying at the corner of a stree-—of 
course on one of the liveliest boulevards—and looking despairingly down 
one of the gratings of the sewers. The poor boy has evidently lost 
something ; in a few seconds fifty curious people have gathered round 
him, and we learn the sad story. His father, a harsh, severe man (it is 
often, too, a sick mother), has sent him to the baker’s with a five-franc 
piece; at the corner he was thrust off the pavement by the crowd, fell 
and lost the coin in his fall, which slipped through the grating, and was, 
consequently, hopelessly lost. Is not this a sad story? If the boy plays 
his part cleverly, if he howls, and cries, and tears his hair, swears that he 
dare not venture home for fear of his father, who will beat him to death, 
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or because his sick mother will now have nothing to eat, as it was her 
last money, he would sooner throw himself into the Seine, and so on, 
a compassionate gentleman gives him a ten-sous piece, others follow the 
liberal example, and the lost five francs are thus easily made up. The 
whole thing, however, is only a trick, in which two or three are generally 
engaged, and a hundred steps farther on the accomplice awaits the for- 
tunate result. If, as at times will occur, the police interfere, the father 
himself comes up and confirms his son’s statement; but more often the 
unhappy boy bolts on the appearance of the sergent de ville. The Pari- 
sians are well aware of these tricks, but this does not prevent them from 
being taken in again and again; but foreigners are the principal persons 
on whose purse the swindlers, great and small, speculate. 

Thus, some years ago, a man went from hotel to hotel in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, who knocked at every door and begged for alms, “ so that he 
could bury his only son, who had died yesterday.” He knocked at my 
door at the time, and I was humbugged, like a hundred others. The 
man, though he wore a blouse, looked perfectly respectable and honest : 
he wept bitter tears at the same time, described his son’s illness and suf- 
ferings circumstantially, and in conclusion produced a sum of twenty 
franes, which he had already collected, but he must have five-and-thirty, 
as the funeral cost that amount. I gave him, in addition to my sub- 
scription, a recommendation to an English clergyman, which the scamp 
fully availed himself of. A few days later I accidentally mentioned the 
poor fellow at our table d’héte, and heard a pretty story. The majority 
knew him, and had been taken in by him. It was evident that he had 
been living on his son’s burial about eighteen months. Some months 
later, when I had moved my quarters, he called on me again, and began 
to tell his story, but I very soon took him by the collar and helped him 
down the stairs. 

This rogue, however, hardly belongs to the category of street trades in 
Paris, as he seeks people in the houses, and thus becomes more dangerous. 
The police also keep a much stricter eye upon him and his fellows, and 
the police correctionelle is inexorable when one of these swindlers is ap- 
prehended. Instances have happened that priests and sisters of mercy 
(i.e. swindlers in this disguise) went into the first houses in Paris, from 
street to street, from quarter to quarter, and collected subscriptions for 
some naturally fictitious charitable purpose, inscribed them with the names 
of the donors in long lists, gave printed reports, and even indicated a well- 
known banker as recipient of larger sums, and carried on this grand 
swindle for months, and in the broad daylight, without being detected. 
Thus, about five years ago, an Abbé Lacceur, with his sister, a Carmelite, 
both recommended by the bishop of their diocess, worked the Faubourg 
St. Germain, for the purpose of building a church in Calvados. The first 
names of Parisian society stood on the list, and the subscriptions paid 
exceeded one hundred thousand francs. The worthy abbé and his still 
worthier sister were living all the while as “ distinguished foreigners” at 
the Hétel du Louvre, and gave their little suppers, 4 la Régence, in the 
Maison Dorée. The worst of the affair is that when the police at length 
got wind and hunted the charitable pair they had disappeared. They have 
never been heard of again, and the last fact no little annoyed the justly 
celebrated police de streté. 
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We must not forget the autograph collector at the Pointe St. Eustache : 
he is really an original, and his trade, at the same time, quite novel. 
Whether his autographs of celebrated men are all authentic is another 
question, or at least it admits of no question, for they are decidedly for- 
geries. But what matter? we do not buy them, and, indeed, could not 
buy them, for the prices are enormous : we only wish to look at them, and 
we have this pleasure for a sou. Here is Santerre’s letter to the National 
Convention, in which he states that all the preparations have been made 
for the execution of “ Capet, gi devant roi de France” (the horrible scenes 
of the first revolution still retain all their power of attraction) : there a 
letter of Louis Philippe, in which, as schoolmaster in Switzerland, he begs 
his landlord to be indulgent about the owing rent, and hopes for better 
times: in another case is the well-known billet of Talma, in which the 
great artist wrote the words: “ Laissez entrer Monsieur Bonaparte dans 
ma loge :” verses by Béranger and Lamartine, letters from Voltaire and 
Rousseau, a love-letter of Rachel, and a hundred similar rarities. 

Most of the spectators know very well that the whole thing is only an 
amusing humbug: but for all that they honestly listen when the owner 
declares he is acquainted with all the celebrities of the day, and then 
states that his father, as an intimate friend of Talleyrand, knew all the 
renowned persons of the first empire, &c. Unluckily we cannot stop an 
longer with him: we leave him at the moment when he is reading to his 
hearers an original letter of Garibaldi, in which the great liberator de- 
clines the throne of Naples. A sergent de ville is standing near enough 
to hear the nonsense, but he does not disturb the speaker, who is clever 
enough immediately to show a fac-simile of the ‘“ Great Emperor.” 

With nightfall other industrials are visible, who can only show in the 
evening. In a dark doorway a poor fellow is sitting, and by the light of 
a small candle is making dolls dance between his legs: the horsehair by 
which the figures are moved cannot be seen, and the deception is perfect. 
On the other side of the boulevard a poor woman displays silhouettes on 
a wall, upon which the bright light falls from a brilliantly illuminated 
magazin opposite : the pictures are portraits of celebrated personages, and 
also the monuments of the capital, churches, the Louvre, &c. The things 
are pretty to look at, but the poor woman is too wobegone and wretched. 
Two sous, and we pass along. 

Everywhere on the trottoirs small lights, and everywhere something to 
see and hear—nearly always the same thing, and yet ever something new. 
A man comes up and posts himself in the middle of the road, puts his hat 
cautiously and mysteriously on the ground, with a candle by its side, and 
then begins his pathetic address, which we cannot reproduce but im- 
perfectly, though it is the chief thing in the whole affair. His object is 
to attract public attention to what is hidden under the hat. ‘“ Never, so 
long as Paris has existed,” he exclaims, “ has anything so cheap, so fine, 
so remarkable, been seen. The greatest savants are not agreed as to the 
solution of the marvel.” The hat still remains at the same spot; at times 
the orator prepares to raise it, but hesitate, and begins his speech afresh. 
This lasts a good quarter of an hour, and longer, according to the im- 
patience of the hearers, who at length throw him a couple of sous so that 
he may raise his hat. What is then visible is naturally not worth the 
trouble: a “gold” watch-chain for four sous; small “gold” rings, with 
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“real” stones, for two sous, or something of the sort. Many go away 
annoyed, and abuse the humbug, who probably has not breakfasted yet, 
though it is nine o’clock at night. 

In front of all the cafés there is hardly a seat to be had at this hour, 
and if the procession of Industrials is so great by day, it grows double 
and threefold at night. Acrobats and wandering musicians take the first 
place, generally little boys, who stand on their heads, kick their legs, ask 
us for a sou, and then run off; others stop before us with their violin for 
a minute, draw from the instrument a couple of notes, and from us a pre- 
sent, if we have not yet lost the inclination to give, and then depart 
hastily in fear of the sergent de ville, who would arrest them as unlicensed 
beggars. This is the shadow and night side of the externally so amusing 
ee which we offer to the reader. But we have still one last class of 

arisian street trades to depict—the actual beggars among these poor 
people, or, if you prefer it, the pariahs among these beggars. 

The Industrials, great and small, hitherto depicted, had all more or less 
a material something, not to say property, which helped them to the daily 
sou or franc: a fonds de commerce, as it is called in Paris. The reader 
perhaps will find it funny to see this great phrase applied to such trifling 
details, but he forgets that in France everything, even the smallest, bears 
a pompous and distinguished name. As regards a fonds de commerce 
and its connexion with the street trades of Paris, I will tell a small 
anecdote of what occurred to myself: 

In the Faubourg St. Denis there stood almost every evening last 
autumn, under a doorway, a poor ragged woman, like the hundreds who 
may be seen in every quarter. These wretches scarce beg for alms; they 
stand as a lamentable memento, and if the passer-by notices them, they 
hope to get a sou, for they look too wretched. One evening, however, 
this woman addressed me, and asked me for some soup and bread tickets 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. The poor woman’s story was so 
ordinary that it does not deserve repetition. “If I only had a fonds de 
commerce,” she ended, “I should be helped.” 

“ How so?” I asked: “to begin a business, I suppose ? Yes, that I 
can believe, but it requires money—a capital.” 

She smiled bitterly. “No more money than you may spend for a 
supper, my fine gentleman.” 

I started; but these unhappy beings must be forgiven any remark ; 
they have the most paren most refined luxury daily before their 
eyes, and hence feel their own unbounded misery the more deeply. The 
story of the starving beggar, to whom a merry party at the Maison Dorée 
gave a handful of champague corks as alms—enough, I really pardoned 
the poor woman, and went on questioning her. 

‘* Five-and-twenty francs are sufficient,” she said; “ with that amount I 
can commence business.” 

“ Five-and-twenty francs as a fonds? How so?” 

The matter was thus: for this sum the woman could buy a fruit-stall 
under a gateway from another old woman who wished to “ retire from 
business,” and thus lay the foundation for a daily profit of two or three 
francs. Perhaps in course of time she could increase her business, but in 
any case it would keep her from starving. This was done, and the woman 
is now “ established” and quite contented. 
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Such a fund, then, everybody has who carries on a street trade ; but 
the very lowest sort do not possess this fund, and have nothing but them- 
selves and the hope of some lucky chance for earning a couple of sous. 
True children of hazard, only hazard can procure them a two or four- 
sous piece ; but it does so in a hundred ways. 

So soon as one of the thousand carriages that roll along the inner 
Boulevard from morning till night stops, a gamin hurries up, opens the 
door, assists the lady very politely to get out, and has earned his fee. Or 
you want a fly, but have a lady on your arm, and hence cannot run 
across the noisy chaussée to stop an empty fiacre—our gamin comes up 
directly, runs off, jumps into the first vehicle, drives up, hands us the 
driver’s number, and has probably received a small tip from him, 
Hundreds of gamins certainly wait on all the boulevards for such an 
opportunity ; but they present themselves by hundreds every hour. 

The chairs on the boulevards on fine afternoons, although there are 
thousands of them, are all engaged: you seek in vain an empty one. It 
is of no use: “A kingdom for a chair!” A clean lad at once offers us two 
for monsieur et madame; he has engaged them at his own risk, and paid 
two sous apiece for them, so we give him la piéce blanche, for the word 
“kingdom,” which we uttered in our despair, meant ten sous. 

For the following trick two gamins are needed, but they are easily 
found. An elegant gentleman comes up, who is glad to get off the dirty 
macadam on to the clean trottoir (the macadam of the Boulevards is 
always dirty—in bad weather from the rain, in fine from the watering- 
carts). The gentleman steps daintily through the mud, but, unluckily, 
an ass of a gamin stumbles against his stick, which falls in the dirt. 
Another gamin (the accomplice), however, runs up at once, picks the 
stick out of the dirt, wipes it clern, and hands it to the gentleman, who 
is glad, at any rate, to save his new gloves. This service is worth its 
couple of sous. The reader must not believe that we are inventing ; 
very recently such a case came before the magistrates. A sergent de 
ville had watched two gamins at this trick, which they played no less 
than five times in the course of an hour, and then arrested them. ‘ Que 
-voulez-vous,”” one of them said to the president, “les temps sont si 
mauvais et on invente toutes sortes de choses quand on a faim et quand 
on veut rester honnéte’” The conclusion is characteristic, and the lads 
were really discharged after a serious reproof. 

‘“* Why do not the rascals work?” the reader may ask. Well, the truth 
is, the Parisian gamin is a vagabond, and, if he worked like other honest 
people, the world’s capital would be poorer by one of its most interesting 
types. Besides, the gamins are not so very bad, for nearly all, as they 

o not know what else to do, volunteer in their seventeenth year, and 
become capital food for powder. 

Lucifer-matches are certainly cheap; they lie about on all the tables 
in front of the cafés, and the passer-by does not hesitate to take one to 
light his cigar. Well, who could believe that such a match is worth two 
sous or more? Of course, under conditions like the following. No sooner 
is the curtain down in a theatre, no matter which, than everybody hurries 
into the open to obtain two things: air after the stifling heat of the 
house, and strength to witness the next act without peril of life. Readers 
may fancy this exaggeration, but, in the summer more especially, the 
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theatres of Paris are ovens, on a grand scale if you will, but still ovens. 
The Prise de Pékin, for instance, the most celebrated spectacle after 
the Chinese expedition, if witnessed to the end, is a labour of Hercules 
for which everybody is not competent. Enough, everybody hurries into 
the air, and what an enjoyment there is in a cigarette at such times, 
every smoker knows. The great point is to obtain a light, no easy task 
in the crowd. At this moment a gamin offers a lighted match, and we 
readily give him a sou for the service, and if we have only two sous- 
pieces in our pocket, we generously leave him the entire amount. 

The principal omnibus stations in Paris are constantly thronged with 
passengers: on Sundays, especially, you may wait an hour before you 
get a seat. Everything, however, is done in a most orderly manner ; the 
clerks issue tickets, and everybody waits without murmuring till his 
number is called. Gentlemen, moreover, prefer a seat on the imperiale, 
or, as we call it, the knifeboard, but there are only twelve of these to 
each omnibus, and the latter only start every five minutes. If, then, you 
have No. 75 or 94, you can learn the value of patience till your turn 
comes. But there are always gamins to offer us, under the rose, their 
tickets—No. 5, or 7, or 1l—which they have bought on spec. We 
gladly give them double the price, or six sous instead of three, so as to 
get away soon. Are not six sous very cheap for riding from the Palais 
Royal to Passy? At times they ask more for their number, but dare not 
make a disturbance, for if the clerk catches them, although he is well 
aware of this little trade, he has them locked up. So, at least, are his in- 
structions, but he compassionately winks at it. 

This smuggling with seats extends to the churches; and whenever a 
celebrated preacher is to be heard, you are safe to be addressed at the 
church-door: “ Monsieur désire une bonne place? En face du pré- 
dicateur, tout prés de la chaire?” &c. It is worth while paying a franc 
or two to hear a Dupanloup, Lacordaire, Ravignan, or Pére Felix, espe- 
cially if you are a stranger, and your time in Paris islimited. Our seat- 
seller gives us a number, with which we easily find our chair in the 
church, from which his accomplice, who has hitherto occupied it, at once 
rises. This is certainly an abuse—a profanation of the sacred spot. The 
matter was discussed last winter in the papers with reference to Pére 
Felix’s sermons at Notre-Dame, where people crowded into the church 
at ten A.M., or three hours before the time, in order to secure seats. But 
another replied very fairly, that this was not so great a scandal as the 
fashion of the great ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain, who send one 
of their footmen, or even one of their lovers, to secure a seat for them. 
Of course, there was nothing more to be said. 

One word about the “suiveurs,” a trade which the demi-monde has 
brought up, and which we cannot justify from a moral point of view. 
Here, however, we are merely telling what takes place in Paris, light 
and shade as it comes, for only in this way can the behaviour of the 
people be judged. 

We are sitting on the Champs Elysées, and talking and watching the 
gay carriages, with their still gayer occupants, as they pass us. In an 
open coupé a la Daumont, green and silver, a beautiful lady is seated— 
jesting apart—a really beautiful lady of great distinction, and I involun- 
tarily say to my neighbour, ‘‘ Mais regardez donc cette belle dame?” At 
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the same moment, like a deus ex machind, a fellow leans over my 

_ shoulder, and whispers, “‘ Monsieur désire que je la suive?”’ I opened 
my eyes, but my friend, a thorough Parisian, laughed, and replied, 
‘Don’t you understand what he wants? C’est un suiveur, voild tout.” 
The reader now comprehends it as well as I did. Such a suiveur will 
run after a carriage to the Bastille, to the Pantheon, to the end of the 
world, if necessary, or if he has instructions, and notices that he has to 
deal with a gentleman or a gandin. You are certain that the next day he 
will appear before the same chair in the Champs Elysées, and make his 
report. The correct address of the lady, then, where the carriage stopped 
en route, and similar details. A Gandin a la Poinson du Terrail gladly 
pays several franes for such information, and the suiveur recommends 
himself for further commissions. This is certainly a Parisian morality 
of the first class, and original in the bargain. A suiveur may often be 
seen running after an omnibus, when the latter is full, or if the poor 
fellow has not three sous to spare, which is more frequently the case, 
but he runs to the end undauntedly. 

But we must break off, though we had much still left to say ; for in- 
stance, about another Parisian trade, which is equally interesting. Eta- 
blissements, where you have a cup of coffee in winter and a glass of ice 
in summer for a sou; where you breakfast for two sous, and have a dinner 
for three sous ; where, in order to attend a ball, you hire your entire 
toilette for two francs, and do not require to return the articles, as they 
are not worth more; so-called hotels garnis, where you can pass the night 
for a sou, and have a lump of bread in the bargain, and a hundred simi- 
lar things, which must be seen to be believed, and which the most prolific 
faney would be unable to invent. 


But we may, perhaps, return to this subject on a future occasion. 


DINNERS, WINES, AND DESSERTS.* 


We opened Mr. Kirwan’s book at the following paragraph: “The 
absinthe is an excellent tonic and stomachic. It is an infusion of worm- 
wood, and is an especially favourite liqueur with crities and reviewers, for 
its extreme bitterness is nearly akin to their own.” And we do not know 
but what Mr. Kirwan is quite right. When we see criticism condescend- 
ing to such petty resources as the finding fault with an English hero’s 
spelling, and carping at a foreign hero’s English, we feel that there is 
most assuredly nothing heroic in criticism, while there is much that is 
absinthic. 

Luckily, however, there is no want of heroism in your gastronome. He 
is always enthusiastic, sometimes great, and ever eloquent. He has a 
style of his own, His very words are doré, his paragraphs are sauté, and 
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his book is a purée. Your gastronome has also inevitable Gallic tendencies. 
With him France is the mother country of Amphitryons, and the “ entente 
cordiale” is, as Caréme said of diplomacy, dependent on culinary inter- 


changes. Witness the following striking comparison of the position of 
the two countries : 


The cookery of England is, with the greater part of the nation, an object, not 


of luxurious desire or morning meditation, but of plain negessity and solid and 
substantial comfort. 


“Due nourishment we seek, not gluttonous delight,” 


to use the words of Milton. Men dine to satisfy hunger in England, and to 
sustain and strengthen themselves for those avocations—professional, parlia- 
mentary, and commercial—into which they throw more eager energy, more pro- 
perly-directed vigour, force, and intensity than any other nation under the sun, 
not even excepting the Americans. It may be a humiliating confession, but in 
England no learned treatises have been written on the art of dining or dinner 
giving. We are wholly without “ meditations” or “contemplations gastrono- 
miques ;” we do not spend thousands of pounds in the gingerbread gilding of cafés 
and restaurants ; nor have we “ magasins de comestibles,” in the style of Chevet 
and Corcellet. Our inventive powers are not turned in the direction of luxury, 
nor do we make our bill of fare our calendar, nor measure the seasons by their 
dainty productions. We talk little of dining or dishes, however much the most 
luxurious and sensual among us may think about it. We can knead and bake, 
and roast and boil, and stew plain food as well, perhaps better, than our livelier 
neighbours ; but we are not so expert in petits plats, in entrées, entremets, and 
ragouts, and are therefore justly obnoxious to the pert remark of Voltaire, that 
though we have twenty-four religions, we have but one sauce. We can compare, 
combine and search out causes in morals, science, and legislation, but we have 
given no heed to the canons or combinations of cookery. We have given birth 
to a Bacon, a Locke, a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Watt; but we are without a 
Vatel, a Bechamel, a Laguipierre, a Beauvilliers, or a Carg’me. We have per- 
fected railroads, steam-boats, and canals, but we cannot make a supréme de 
volaille in perfection, nor arrange des petits choux ex profiteroles. We have pro- 
duced the best quadrants, the best sextants, the best achromatic telescopes, and 
the best chronometers; but the truffles we grow in Derbyshire and Hampshire 
are pale and flavourless, and we cannot make larks aw gratix. We have built 
the best steam-ships, the best steam-carriages, the best vehicles of every descrip- 
tion for draught, business, pleasure, and amusement ; but we cannot fatten frogs 
with the science of a Simon, and we do not render our mutton tender by elec- 
tricity. We have beaten the nations of the earth in fabrics of linen, woollen, 
and cotton; but we are ignorant of epigrams of lamb, and know nothing of 
salpicons & la Vénetienne. We have invented the safety-lamp, the stocking-frame, 
and the spinning-jenny ; but we hopelessly try our hands at jilets de lapereaux en 
turban, and ignominiously fail in sa/mis of partridge & la bourguinote. We have 
excelled in everything requiring a union of enterprise, energy, perseverance, and 
wealth; but we have no pd/és de foies-yras of home invention, and no ¢errines de 
Nerac. We have discovered and planted colonies which will perpetuate our 
name, our language, our literature, and our free institutions, to the last syllable 
of recorded time; but we cannot make veloutés of vegetables, nor haricots blancs 
& la maitre hotel. We have given liberty to the slave, and preached the pure 
word of the gospel to the nations subjected to our dominion and sway; but we 
still eat butter badly melted with our roast veal, and we have not invented three 
hundred and sixty-four ways to dress eggs. Our schoolmaster has indeed been 
‘long abroad ;” but though he has so far yielded to innovation and reform as to 
cast off the cauliflower wig of the time of the ge Busby, yet he will not hear 


of choufleurs au gratin or au jus, but will still eat his esculent boiled hard in 
plain water. 
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This is certainly a most deplorable state of things. The British lion 
reduced to plain roast beef and plain boiled potatoes, when he might have 
filet de beeuf aux truffles, and pomme de terres 4 la maftre d’hétel! It 
is a sad thing to contemplate. It is indeed all the more disparaging as 
our markets are infinitely better supplied than those of our triumphant 
neighbours. Though we are undoubtedly inferior to the Gauls in the 
articles of veal and fowl, yet we greatly surpass them in mutton, produce 
better lamb and pork, ee § are immeasurably superior both in the quantity 
and quality of our fish, our venison, and our game. We have indeed 
some times been so heterodoxly inclined as to ask ourselves if the art of 
disguising food, which has attained to so high a degree of perfection on 
the other side of the Channel, has not had its origin in the paucity of 
supplies. There is a solace in this superiority of material which even Mr. 
Kirwan cannot deny us: 


Nor is there anything in French cookery equal to our barons of beef, our 
noble sirloins, our exquisite haunches, and saddles, and legs, and loins of South- 
down mutton; our noble rounds of boiled beef, and those prime five guinea 
haunches of venison, which one sees from June till September, at the establish- 
ments of the Messrs. Groves, at Charing-cross and Bond-street. In cutlets of 
all kinds, in /ricassées, in ragouts, in salmis, quenelles, purees, filets, and more 
especially in the dressing of vegetables, our neighbours surpass us; but we roast 
our game more perfectly, and can hash mutton and venison better than any one 
of the myriads of French cooks. In bread, cream, butter, eggs, whether with 
reference to size or freshness, England is not to compare with France; and a 
French poularde of La Bresse or du Mans is worth all the Dorking fowl hatched 
since the time of the deluge. Though, therefore, the French cwisine be more 
luxurious, more varied, more palatable, more fair and dainty to look on than our 
ruder, more simple, more frugal, and less luxurious kitchen, yet our aliments 
(with the single exception of our vegetables) are infinitely more nutritious, and 
to English stomachs, at least, just as easy of digestion—perhaps, indeed, easier 
than the more refined and recherché fare of our livelier neighbours. It were un- 
doubtedly desirable that we should learn a little from them in the way of white 
and brown sauces in ve/owtés, in the dressing of vegetables, in the making that 
simple, excellent thing, an omelette, in cooking beef-steaks, veal cutlets, and 
mutton chops, in seasoning and flavouring with ham instead of with salt; and 
in a more profuse use of eggs, oil, and butter. The great objection to the more 
general employment of these good things hitherto has been the expense, but now 
that the extended operation of the tariff has rendered all kinds of provisions 


cheaper, a _— improvement in the kitchen even of the middle classes should 
be expected. 


As to improvement in the mode of preparing the said larger supplies, 
and the more general introduction of omelettes, and other preparations or 
forms derived from milk, eggs, butter, and flour, we heartily agree with 
Mr. Kirwan. The superiority enjoyed on those points by the French 
has, however, no doubt its origin to their having to keep so many religious 
fasts. Even the English, who have twenty religions and only one sauce, 


concoct an egg-sauce on their fast days. The celebrated Caréme ad- 
mitted the fact : 


“Tt is in a lenten kitchen,” he says, “ that the cleverness of a cook can shed 
a brilliant light. It was in the Elysée Impérial, and by the example of the 
famous Laguipierre and Robert, that I was initiated into this fine branch of the 
art, and it is inexpressible. The years of ’93 and ’94, in their terrible and 
devastating course, respected these strong heads (ces fortes tétes). When our 
valiant French Consul appeared at the head of affairs, our miseries and those of 
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gastronomy finished. When the empire came, one heard of soups and entrées 
maigre. The splendid maigre first appeared at the table of the Princess Caroline 
Murat. This was the sanctuary of good cheer, and Murat was one of the first 
to do penitence. But what a penitence !” 

One does not know whether to be indignant or to laugh at this. The old 
proverb, “set a beggar on horseback and he will ride to the devil,” is un- 
doubtedly true. A few years before the consulate, the ambitious Caroline 
Buonaparte, afterwards wife of Murat, was, with her mother and the other female 
members of her family, in so destitute a situation at Marseilles, that they had 
not the means of buying wood to warm themselves; and as to Murat, her 
husband, it is well known that he rose from the very dregs of society, his father 
being a village innkeeper at Bastide Frontoniére, in the department of Lot. 

Tt was Murat’s hitalen, Caréme tells us, that restored le beau maigre to Mother 
Church. Thus the great chef unfolds his views as to fish dinners : 

“ Succulence, variety, and recherché, Murat undoubtedly desired at his table, 
and his wishes were supplied. But he owed all these things to our great 
Laguipierre” (his cook!) “whom he loved. What a labour was Laguipierre’s! 
This glorious establishment of Murat’s, exhibiting the grandeur of a royal house- 
hold, was dearly loved by all true gastronomes. The causes of its splendour 
were the magnificence of the prince, the splendid, friendly, and associated talents 
of M. Robert, his comptroller, and of the famous Laguipierre, his chef de cuisine. 
I had the happiness, during two years, of being the first assistant of Laguipierre, 
as well as his friend. In that time we recreated that grand cuisine maigre, and 
restored le beau maigre to old Mother Church.” 


While on this topic, Mr. Kirwan adds: 


I may as well state that the late Marquis de Cussy, prefect of the palace of 
the first Napoleon, has published a book, in which he states his belief that the 
Reformation was brought about by the compulsory use of fish and meagre fare 
on particular days. Here are his words : 

“The schism of Martin Luther was really and seriously occasioned by the 
fastings and the like punishments inflicted on the true believers of Germany. 
The spiritual power should never meddle with the kitchen. In consequence of 
this fault, the situation of the Church was changed in Europe.” 


The subject, however, to the consideration of which we have been led 
by the perusal of Mr. Kirwan’s important treatise, is happily a neutral 
one; and although Mr. K. himself can afford to denounce “ French 
military glory—which is but a velvety euphemism for French brigandage 
and French invasion”—a fusion, if not of the two peoples, certainly of 
the two kitchens—substantial solidity (good supplies) and simplicity being 
the distinctive marks of the one, variety, delicacy, and harmonious com- 
bination the character of the other—is much to be desired ; rejecting what 
is coarse and barbarous in the English, and too gross Gascon, and Pro- 
vengal in the French, would be the perfection of good living. 

Intercommunication has become facile and frequent, and in the present 
advanced state of civilisation, and of medical and chemical knowledge, 
something more than kneading, baking, stewing, and boiling, are neces- 
sary in any nation pretending to taste. 


The object of sensible people should be to adopt all that is good in the 
cookery of both nations. While English soups, such as ox tail, mock turtle, 
giblet, hare, pea soup, and mutton broth, have their merits, the French pata es 
a la reine, a la Condé, & la Julienne, and the various purées should not or- 
gotten. While, also, the practical cook may find copious receipts in English 
cookery books for the boiling of turbot, cod-fish, john-dorey, and salmon, in the 
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English and Dutch fashion, the sturgeon cutlets of the French, and their filets 
and déchamels of fish should be also introduced to English favour and attention 
from French cookery books. Our barous of beef, our noble sirloins, our ex- 
quisite haunches, saddles, legs, and loins of Southdown mutton, our noble rounds 
of boiled beef, and those haunches of British venison, the envy and admiration 
of the world, are worthy of the highest praise. But, on the other hand, the 

igot & Vail aux haricots blancs ought to be made more favourably known to the 
Teclthumn,; as well as the filet de beeuf, an excellent every-day dish in the good 
city of Paris. In any new cookery-book, while no English receipt. of approved 
excellence should be cancelled, yet there should also be given within a reason- 
able compass a short system of French, and a compendium of foreign, cookery. 
It is desirable that we should learn much from our neighbours, as I have said 
in a former chapter, in white and brown sauces, in velowéés, in the dressing of 


vegetables, in the seasoning and flavouring with ham instead of with salt, and in 
a more profuse use of eggs, oil, and butter. 


Mr. Kirwan, who has comprised in his book a compendious history of 
ancient and medizval cookery, as compared with the cookery of the last 
half century, and has also devoted a chapter to modern cookery and 
cookery-books, declares that a new cookery-book, pointing out the dis- 
tinctive merits of the French and English kitchens, is not only still a 
desideratum, but a work urgently needed. If any professed cook or 
amateur succeeds in causing an abandonment of all that is coarse and 
unwholesome in the English kitchen, and in introducing all that is light, 
elegant, and varied, in the French, he will have accomplished a great 
object, and have done the health of diners-out and dinner-givers equal 
service. It is the greatest mistake, in a medical point of view, to sup- 
pose that an unvaried uniformity of food contributes either to health or 
comfort. Variety is as necessary to the stomach as change of scene, or 
change of study to the mind, and that variety should be placed, in our 
day, within the reach of as many as possible. 

Mr. Kirwan thinks that a few hints might be derived from Anglo- 
Indian cookery. Mulligatawney soup, and curries, and pillaus, he pro- 
pounds to be “exceedingly wholesome.” But neither the Spanish, the 
Portuguese, the Russian, nor the Polish cookery are, he says, deserving 
of general commendation; but a few national dishes and soups, which 


have obtained a more general reputation, are worthy of attention and 
adoption : 


Of late years people who give dinners give them what is called a /a Russe ; 
but if you ask nine out of every ten what they mean by dining & /a Russe, they 
are unable to tell you. All they can say is, that there is nothing on the table 
but flowers and fruits, that the dishes are carved on the sideboard and handed 
about to the guests. This fashion still continues, but I never could see any 

ood reason for its introduction. It -seems to me exceedingly odd that a people, 

e the English, who, for certainly five centuries, have enjoyed a high degree of 
civilisation, should copy the Russians in the system of dinner-giving—a people 
who, a century ago, were plunged in the deepest barbarism, and who, as yet, are 
scarcely half civilised. 

It results from serving dinners @ /a Russe in England that the joints are fre- 
quently mangled, and you receive your portion lukewarm or cold. By carving 
and serving only one dish at a time also the dinner is unnecessarily prolonged to 
four hours instead of two-and-a-half or three, and many more servants and 
attendants are necessary. In Russia this is not an important consideration, for 
domestic service is performed by serfs, who receive merely nominal wages. 
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Another reason against serving dinners 4 Ja Russe is, that those costly services 
of gold and silver plate, which nearly every good family in England possesses, 
are not displayed under the new fashion, which, like crinoline, will have its long 
reign, and ultimately pass away. 


Dinner, according to Mr. Kirwan, is not only an important considera- 
tion to those who study health and temper, but also to those to whom the 
best method of getting through business is a matter of importance. 


Our great moralist, Johnson, would never have accomplished a tithe of what 
he has done for his generation and posterity, had he not sensibly given much 
more attention to what suited his mal ore and his appetite than the great mass of 
mankind. The Doctor laughed at those who affected not to care for dinner, and 
asserted that from having long thought on the subject, he could write a better 
cookery book than had ever appeared in his day, because it would be written on 
philosophical principles. The late Sydney Smith, too, one of the ablest and 
wittiest men of our own generation, laid great stress on the importance of dinner 
to the proper performance of our most serious duties and functions; and there 
can be no doubt that the Canon of St. Paul’s had reason on his side. Every 
sensible and thoughtful man is, in truth, aware how much better he is able to 
speak, or to write, or take his part in conversation and debate after a satisfactory 
meal, which pleased his palate, and suited and satisfied his appetite, than after a 
cold, a comfortless, or an unrelished dinner. ‘The result can be explained on 


purely medical and physiological grounds, and need not be further laboured in a 
work of this kind. 

Each country and capital has its mode and season for giving dinners ; 
but there can be no doubt whatever that the best dinners are given in 
London. English dinners present now-a-days, with their fish, boiled 
and roasted joints, flanked by a double row of side-dishes, substantial 
solidity, combined with the gracefulness, lightness, and science of French 
cookery, and display a combination as rare, as nutritious, and as desirable 
as delightful. The attendance is generally good, and the display of 
glass, crystal, and plate, much greater, aud better kept, than in any other 
country and capital in the world. 

We say this despite of Mr. Kirwan’s Gallic tendencies. The cookery 
may, certainly, not even be equal to that of the finer cudsine bourgeoise 
of Paris, but it is a rather strange thing to find a feature of praise in the 
fact that at a French dinner everything is eaten up. Some might opine 
at such a clearance that either the supply was not equal to the demand, 
or that the appetites of the guests exceeded the generosity of the host. 
We should really, with all due deference to Mr. Kirwan, consider such a 
conclusion to a repast as highly inglorious. 


The professional and learned classes at Paris, as well as the class of superior 
traders, all feast at a cuisine, which, for its science, its relishing and appetising 
qualities, greatly surpasses ours. In moderate houses in Paris there is far less 
pretension than there is among us. For instance, an eminent lawyer, doctor, or 
publisher, will give you at a small friendly dinner of four or six, a good soup, a 
good fish plain or dressed, a good rodi, and a couple of side dishes, all of which 
are excellent in their way, with a salmi of game and a couple of entremets, quite 
perfect of their kind, and this at an expense of little more than one half of what 
an English dinner costs. There is on the table plenty for every guest; but the 
beauty of such dinners is, that nearly every morsel is eaten 7 There are a few 
good dishes well cooked, and everybody relishes his portion. The wines, liqueurs, 
and coffee, are all good. 
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To come, however, to the practical part of the relative duties of “ Host 
and Guest,” we have these summed up by the author in a few sentences, 
which should be printed in gold. After remarking upon what he calls 
“ prand dinners,” or “set dinners,” and recommending that, with men of 
moderate fortune, a first-rate man cook should be introduced for the 
occasion, or some renowned undertaker or entrepreneur of dinners, such 
as Gunter, Staples, Bathe and Breach, or others, should be contracted 
with, he goes on to say: 


Why, however, it will be asked, should persons of a couple or three thousand 
a year give so pretentious and costly a dinner? Because every one in England 
tries to ape the class two or three degrees above him in point of rank and for- 
tune, in style of living, and manner of receiving his friends. Thus it is that a 
plain gentleman of moderate fortune, or a professional man making a couple of 
thousands a year, having dined with a peer of 50,0007. a year in Grosvenor- 
square or Belgravia, seeks, when he himself next gives a dinner, to imitate the 
style of the marquis, earl, or lord-lieutenant of a county with whom he has 
come into social contact. The attempt is a great mistake, and —_— a 
failure ; for unless there be a unity and completeness, an ensemble in such a 
feast, ii is a misadventure. In a party of twenty at one of these great houses 
there are from a dozen to fifteen servants, exclusive of the butler and under- 
butler, waiting at table, and where is the man of three thousand or six thousand 
a year who could afford such a retinue of liveried lackeys! The keep, liveries, 
beer-money, and wages of a dozen livery servants of this kind, would amount to 
from 1600/. to 2000/. a year alone. Is it not, therefore, folly for gentlemen of 
small means, or for struggling professional men, to seek to vie with, by aping, 
these magnates? Let the great brewers, the great bankers, the great mer- 
chants, and the great railway contractors and millionaires, vie with them if it 
please them, but let men of mind and brain not attempt it. Even in the case of 
millionaires, the essay at rivalry is rarely successful. There is ostentation 
without ease, elegance, good breeding, or good taste, and the parvenu too often 
appears in all his disagreeable hideousness and self-sufficiency. It were far better 
if men of moderate fortune would attempt less. The success of a dinner does 
not depend in the least on two soups, two fishes, two removes, and eight extrées, 
but on having sufficient on table the best of its kind, and thoroughly well 
dressed. Better far have one first-rate soup and one good fish, such as turbot 
or salmon, than a multiplicity of dishes, unless you have good cooks and a re- 
tinue of servants, and all the accessories of a first-rate establishment. It is 
_ within the power of every gentleman of fair means to give a good soup, a good 
fish, a couple of removes, and four entrées at the first course, and a couple of 
small roasts, a couple of removes, and a few entremets at the second course, and 
what can any reasonable man want in addition? If the dinner be composed ex- 
clusively of English, let the remove be a haunch or saddle of mutton, a roast. 
turkey and ham, a braized leg of mutton, a fillet or a sirloin of beef, and surely 
there is enough to create “a soul under the ribs of death,” with the entrées of 
lamb, mutton, and veal cutlets, with fillets of pheasants, vo/ au vents blanquette, 
of sweetbreads, and such like. In April, May, June, and July, Jricassées of 
chickens, leverets, pigeons, fillets of rabbits, with quails, ducklings, turkey 
poults, and guinea-fowls, may be served for entrées and second courses ; while in 
August there is venison, grouse, and wheatears. In September, October, No- 
vember and December, there are partridges, grouse, blackcock, golden plover, 
snipe, woodcock, wild-duck, hare, and pheasants ; while in the two last months 
of November and December, ox-tail, mulligatawney, mock-turtle, and giblet 
soups may do frequent duty, without turbot, crimped cod, haddock, and brill for 
fish. For exérées in the winter months there may be pork cutlets, guenelles, 
mutton cutlets, rabbit curries, &c. 
Iam now speaking, of course, of dinners of some pretension; but there are 
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every day given in England those quiet little family dinners of six or eight 
ersons, which are the perfection of social life. 

It is said that the number present at these dinners should not be less than 
the graces, nor more than the muses. There is a good deal of truth in this. 
Conversation cannot be general, or quite unrestrained, where the company ex- 
ceeds eight or ten. In a party of sixteen or twenty, you are forced to converse 
with your neighbours on either side, or with the gentleman opposite to you. The 
master of a feast should take care in selecting his guests, whuihe in a large or 
in a small party—but more particularly in a small party—that —_ should be 
people of analogous tastes. In most cases it would not very well answer to 
place a Puritan side by side with a High Churchman, or a peace-at-any-price 
man next an engineering officer, earnest in the pursuit of his profession. An 
allopathist should not be united ex petit comité with a homeeopathist, nor a 
whig of the old school with a violent radical. The great object is to pair 
amiable, pleasant, and agreeable men, who have travelled much and lived in the 
world, and pleasant and agreeable women. A good talker at a dinner-table is a 
great acquisition, but good listeners are not less essential. 

But your good talker should be an urbane and polite man, not bumptious and 
underbred. Barristers and travelled physicians are generally excellent company, 
though the former not seldom monopolise too much of the conversation, and 
give it occasionally a shoppy air. If the object of dining be to secure the 
greatest quantity of health and enjoyment, such results are more likely to be 
attained at small than at those set and formal dinners, where people are kept— 
to use the language of the late Mr. Walker—in “ stately durance.” The essence 
of a good dinner, as the author of the “ Original” sensibly remarks, is “that it 
should be without ceremony, and that you should have what you want when 
you want it.” This you cannot have at a ceremonial and formal London dinner, 
where _ are encumbered with help, and are not allowed to do anything for 
yourself, At small every-day dinners, you may have everything upon the table 


that is wanted at the time ; thus, for salmon you would have lobster, or parsley 


and butter, or cockle sauce, as you might prefer, with Cayenne, chili vinegar, 
sliced cucumber, &c. The comfort of this is great, as the guests pass the sauces 
at once and instantaneously to each other. At great dinners this is never done. 
Everything is handed round by a file of liveried servants, who are continually 
changing the courses and taking up and laying down dishes, to the discomfort 
of the guests. Yet it is this dull, comfortless, stately, and ostentatious formality 
that every one is striving at. 

“ State,” as Mr. Walker observes, “without the machinery of state, is of all 
states the worst ;” and it is detestable to see men with a couple of thousands a 
year, and a couple of men servants, and an English female cook, imitating the 
style of living of men of thirty thousand a year, with a dozen male servants. I 
would not have it inferred that a large income and a first-rate man cook are in- 
dispensable to the giving of good dinners. There are now several Schools of 
Cookery in London, from some of which one can obtain regularly educated 
female cooks, and it is = possible, with small establishments and small for- 
tunes, to give comfortable and even elegant dinners, in which the English style 
shall be diversified by the French. But in these small establishments too much 
should not be attempted. Everything savouring of too much state and over- 
display should be discarded. The dishes should be choice, but limited in number, 
and the wines more remarkable for their excellence than their variety. It is the 
exquisite quality of a dinner or a wine that pleases us, not the number of dishes, 
nor the number of vintages. The late Earl of Dudley was wont to say, “That 
a good soup, a small turbot, a neck of venison, and ducklings with green peas, 
or chicken with asparagus, or an apricot tart, was a dinner for an emperor !” 
and, to my thinking, it was far too good for most emperors past and present. 


This is sound good practical advice, and it places a good dinner @ la 
portée de tout le monde. ‘There are some further observations, however, 


‘ 
| 
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with regard to guests, which, the host having done his part of the duty, 
are by no means to be disregarded : 


Tn aski le to dinner, you should put to yourself the question, “ Why 
do I ask ‘then? and, unless the answer i satisfactory, they are not likely to 
contribute much to the agreeability and sociality of the entertainment. They 
may be ornamental ; it may be necessary, in a give-and-take sense, to have them 
in return for a dinner already long received and digested; but, unless they are 
sensible, social, unaffected, and clever men, they are not likely to contribute 
auch to the hilarity of the entertainment. You may ask a man because he is a 
-bon.vivant, because he is a raconteur, because he talks brilliantly and eloquently, 
‘because he is a wit, because he is a distinguished traveller, poet, historian, or 
“orator, or because he is a good-natured popular man, a “ box enfant,” or, what 
‘used to be called, a “jolly.good fellow.” But do not ask any, however much 
‘above the average, who is a prig, who is pretentious, who is disputatious, or who 
is underbred. in introduce to your table men who have not the feelings, 
habits, manners, and education of gentlemen—I had almost said, the birth of a 
gentleman; but it must be remembered that nature now and again’ produces 
some magnificent specimens of what somebody has called “God Almighty’s 

tlemen.” But these are the exceptions, not the rule; for it will generally 

found that men of gentle birth are also men of gentle breeding. ‘The only 
two positively offensive and ill-bred men I ever encountered in society were men 
of some ability, who had probably never entered the house of a gentleman to 
dinner till they were four or five-and-twenty. In these instances, the want of 
early training, and culture in manners and /es convenances, had never been sup- 
plied. The presence of men of this stamp is destructive to good fellowship. 
‘They are social pests, and should be avoided comme la gale. 


All great men have their weak points, and Mr. Kirwan has a decidéd 
inkling for bachelor dinners, which reflects sadly upon his gallantry : 


I have not said a word of bachelors’ dinners; though, of all dinners in the 
world, they are the pleasantest, from the Jaisser aller and laissez faire style 
which prevails at them. At bachelors’ parties, the age, disposition, and amusing 
Ler ang of the guests are more considered than at regular set dinners. Ba- 

elors look for the idem velle and the idem nolle when they play the Amphi- 
tryon, and, in consequence, they succeed. Another reason of the success of 
bachelors’ entertainments arises from the fact that the dishes are few and simple ; 
and as the dinner is generally given ina small house or chambers, the kitchen is 
not too far removed from the eating parlour. Everything comes up “ screeching 
hot,” as they say in Ireland, and not lukewarm or soddened, as too often happens 
at great dinners, Centrepieces, epergnes, and dormants do not generally figure 
at bachelors’ dinners, and there is an absence of form and ceremony which gives 
zest. Ladies in general love ceremony and ornaments, and the accessories of 
epergnes, flowers, and perfumes. * 


a 


JOHN LAW. 


By Wittiam Harrison AInswortu. 


Book the fourth. 
Iil. 


OF THE QUARREL BETWEEN LAW AND THE EARL OF STAIR. 


Law’s conversion by the Abbé Tencin, who afterwards became 
a cardinal, gave rise to the following pasquil : 
Fi de ton zéle séraphique, 
Malheureux Abbé de Tencin ; 
Depuis que Law est Catholique, 
‘out le royaume est capucin. 

The event was celebrated by a grand entertainment given by 
the Duc de Bourbon, at which the Regent and the whole of the 
court were present. 

Among the many distinguished guests assembled on this occa- 
sion was the British ambassador, the Earl of Stair; and in the 
course of the evening his lordship found an opportunity of saying 
a few words in private to the Regent. | 

“Monseigneur,” he began, “I am sure you would regret that 
anything should occur to disturb the good understanding at pre- 
sent subsisting between the court of my royal master and that of 
your highness.” 

“Your excellency is quite right,” rejoined the Regent. “I 
should greatly regret it. But I see no chance of our friendly re- 
lations being interrupted. To what do you allude?” 

“TI will speak frankly,” replied Lord Stair. “It is generally 
understood that Mr. Law’s conversion, which has taken place this 
day, and which we are here met to celebrate, is a iho step 
to his elevation to the office of comptroller-general of finance.” 

“ Suppose it to be so, what then?” replied the Regent, coldly. 

“T have only to remark, monseigneur, that the appointment 
‘could not be agreeable to my royal master, because Mr. Law’s 

redilections are known to be favourable to the fallen dynasty. 

ndeed, I-have proof that letters have passed between him and the 
Chevalier de Saint George.” 

“Your excellency’s information is correct,” said the Regent, 
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“but as you may possibly be ignorant of the purport of those 
letters, I will acquaint you with it. At your instance, my lord, 

the pension allowed to the proscribed royal family by his late 
; majesty, Louis XIV., was discontinued; but since M. Law has 
: risen to his present eminence, and has become the dispenser of so 
many bounties, the unfortunate prince wrote to him thus—I will 
ive the precise words: ‘I address myself to you as to a good 
i Teves, and a faithful servant of the Regent, and I ask you to 
y assist me.’ The letter was laid before me by M. Law, who be- 
i sought my permission to pay out of his own funds the pension 
‘ which had been stopped at the Treasury. Of course I could not 
refuse the request.” 

“Mr. Law may have been influenced by worthy motives in 
this affair,” said the ambassador; “but I think his generosity is 
ill judged. It is certain to be misconstrued. The circumstance 
mentioned by your highness strengthens my opinion that the 
appointment will be unsatisfactory to my royal master. Mr. 

aw must be regarded as an enemy of England. He has been 
heard to boast that he will ruin our trade and commerce, and 
make us subsidiary to France.” 

A “T never heard him make such a boast,” replied the Regent. 
“But your lordship cannot complain of fair rivalry. You cannot 
expect us to forego advantages to please you.” 

“T am not foolish enough to expect such concession, monseig- 
neur,” rejoined Lord Stair. “But Iam too well aware of Mr. 
Law’s disposition towards the country of his birth not to feel 
uneasy at his accession to power. I am certain it will be his aim 
to cause a disagreement between your highness and the king my 
master. Only a few days ago he announced ‘to some friends of 
mine his intention of publishing a treatise, to prove that it is im- 
possible for Great Britain to pay her debts.” 

“Tf your country is solvent, the book will do no harm,” 
laughed the Regent. 

“The book may not, monseigneur, but its author may. As 
| comptroller-general, Mr. Law will be in a condition to damage 
: my country, and everything indicates that he will try to do so. 
We stand too much in the way of his ambitious designs to allow 
him to look upon us with a friendly eye. All these things con- 
sidered, I repeat, that the elevation of such a man to the chief 
post of your government must be displeasing to the king my 
Pr and I would fain hope that the appointment may not take 
place. 

“ Your excellency is uneasy without cause,” said the Regent. 
“M. Law is resolved to advance the prosperity of France to the 
highest possible point, but not at the expense of Great Britain. 


As to the rest, I will take good care there shall be no misunder- 
standing between the two courts.” 
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“Your highness is then resolved to make this adventurer prime 
minister?” said Lord Stair, unable to control himself. 

“Tf I had not previously intended to do so, your excellency’s 
observations would decide me,” replied the Regent, with dignity. 
“JT shall appoint a minister, not to please England, but to serve 
France.” 

At this moment Law himself appeared, and seeing them engaged 
in discourse, was about to retire, when the Regent called him back, 
saying, “ We have been talking about you.” 

“T have no wish to disguise my opinions,” said Lord Stair. “TI 
hope your highness will tell Mr. Law that I object to his appoint- 
ment to the office of comptroller-general for two reasons. First, 
that he isa secret friend of the Pretender; secondly, that he is the 
avowed enemy of Great Britain.” 

“Tf Tam the avowed enemy of England, my lord—though I 
deny that I am so—you need fear no perfidy on my part,” re- 
joined Law. “Had the unfortunate James Stuart perished at 
Nonancourt by the hand of the assassin Douglas, my assistance 
would not have been required. But as the prince happily escaped 
that foul plot, I have aided him, and shall continue to aid him 
as long as I am permitted to do so by his Highness the Regent.” 

At this allusion to the dark design of which he was known to be 
the instigator, Lord Stair became livid with rage. 

“ And now, monseigneur,” pursued Law, turning to the Regent, 
“T have a word tosay to Lord Stair on my ownaccount. I charge 
him with being the author of a plot against me—not to take away 
my life, as he would have done that of the Chevalier de Saint 
George, but to destroy my credit. The late attack upon the Bank 
was his contrivance. Of this I have ample proof.” 

“Tt isa calumny,” rejoined the ambassador. “I may have said 
to certain of my countrymen that I prefer specie to your 
papers and they may have acted on the hint, and repaired to the 

ank, but as to any combination, I repudiate the charge, and 
challenge you to make good the assertion. I trust your high- 
ness will hesitate before committing the guidance of the state- 
chariot to this modern Phaeton. Most assuredly he will upset 
it.” 

“ You go too far in your remarks, my lord,” said the Regent. 
“M. Law is now virtually comptroller-general. Let me hope 
that this difference between you may be adjusted.” 

“ Impossible, monseigneur,” said Law. “ After what has passed 
between Lord Stair and myself, not even official intercourse can 
take place between us.” 

“Then, my lord,” said the Regent, turning to the ambassador, 
“T shall be compelled to ask your recal.” 

“TJ am sorry to have lost the personal credit I have so long 


enjoyed with your highness,” replied Lord Stair, “but I have 
VOL. G 


spoken with candour, and you will one day, I feel convinced, admit 
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that I have given you good counsel.” 

And with a profound obeisance to the Regent, and a haughty 
bow to Law, he withdrew. 

All difficulties being removed, the Regent conferred upon Law 
the title of Comptroller-General of Finance, and D’Argenson had 
the bitter mortification of surrendering his post to the rival he 
detested, and was obliged to content himself with the office of 
keeper of the seals. 

Law had now reached the pinnacle of his ambition. He had 
become the equal of the highest nobility of the kingdom—nay, 
their superior. He had triumphed over all his enemies, and as 
the Regent was entirely guided by his counsels, he might be 
said to hold the reins of government in his own hands. In 
the space of four years, to employ the language of Voltaire, he 
had literally become, from a Scotsman, a Frenchman by naturalisa- 
tion; from a Protestant, a Catholic; from an adventurer, the lord of 
the finest estates in the kingdom; and from a banker, prime 
minister. 

The power and ability of the new comptroller-general were not 
merely recognised by the nation thus placed under his governance, 
but by all the great states of Europe, and the British ministry, 
finding that Lord Stair had irritated him, and was personally dis- 
agreeable to him, determined to recal that ambassador, and with 
this design immediately despatched Earl Stanhope, one of the 
secretaries of state, to Paris. 

The popular enthusiasm, which found expression in a hundred 
different ways, satisfied the Regent that his choice of a minister 
was eminently agreeable to the nation at large. All ranks of 
society vied with each other in paying court to the new comp- 
troller-general. Honours were showered upon him more thickly 
than ever, and his portrait was everywhere to be seen, with these 
lines affixed to it: 


Principe sub recto Gallorum sceptra tenente, 
Publica nunc recté Questor hic aera regit : 
Aeraque tractandi summa perfectus in arte, 
Et regem et populum divitem utrumque fecit. 


Honours from abroad were paid him, and the freedom of his 
native city of Edinburgh was transmitted to him in a valuable 
gold box. 

It was at this time that Law negotiated with Lord London- 
derry for the purchase of the famous Pitt diamond, which after- 
wards became the brightest ornament of the French crown. This 
diamond, which was nearly as large as a pigeon’s egg, of exquisite 


urity, and astonishing brilliancy, received the name of “ The 
Regent.” 
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To prove his admiration of Law’s genius, the Earl of Islay re; 
published one of the great financier’s early treatises, to which he 
affixed this motto from Cicero, “O terram illam beatam qui hunc 
virum exceperit; hanc ingratam si ejecerit, miseram si amiserit.” 

The splendour of Law’s mode of life increased with the eleva- 
tion he had attained. He still continued to occupy the same 
hotel as heretofore in the Place Venddme, but his large esta- 
blishment was considerably augmented, and his banquets and {étes 
were more sumptuous than ever. But no distractions of pleasure 
were ever allowed to interfere with his attention to affairs of state, 
all his available time and energies being unremittingly devoted to 
the fulfilment of his duties. 

It was at this moment, when he was apparently most secure, 
when all were paying him homage, when the streets resounded 
with his name, and when acclamations attended his appearance, 


that intimations of the terrible defeat he was about to experience 
began to be felt. 


IV. 
HOW SPECIE WAS PROSCRIBED BY LAW. 


THE constant drain of specie from the Bank still continuing, Law 
was forced to adopt measures from which he had hitherto abstained. 
Determined to push the System to its utmost limits, he now pro- 
hibited the payment in gold of any sum exceeding three real va 
livres. Bills of exchange were to be paid only in bank-notes, and 
creditors were empowered to demand notes from their debtors. 
After resorting to every expedient to give to ge the pre- 
ference to gold and silver, the comptroller-general issued a de- 
cree entirely abolishing the use of specie, except certain pieces 
of little value which had been recently coined. By this decree it 
was ordained that no person, of whatever condition, not even a 
member of a religious community, should keep more than five 
hundred livres in specie, on pain of confiscation of all exceeding 
that amount, with a fine of ten thousand livres. Another decree 
prohibited, under a penalty of three thousand livres, the payment of 
a sum of a hundred livres or upwards except in billets de banque. 
To enforce strict fulfilment of these edicts, domiciliary visits 
were authorised, and all the rigours practised by the Chamber 
of Justice, under the Duc de Noailles, were revived. As at that 
frightful period, informers were encouraged and rewarded with 
half the treasure seized. No habitations were exempted from 
search. The hotels of the nobles, privileged places, religious 
houses, palaces and royal mansions, were visited. 
G2 
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But these severe enactments were violated with impunity by 
certain exalted personages. In defiance of the edict, the Prince de 
Conti paid all the notes in his possession into the Bank, and Law, 
unwilling to offend him, allowed him to carry off gold and silver 
sufficient to fill three waggons. 

The offender was sharply reprimanded for his conduct by the 
Regent, but this did not deter the Duc de Bourbon from following 
his brother’s example, and he obtained specie to the amount of 
twenty-five millions. 

Justly indignant at this proceeding, the Regent sent for the duke, 
and addressed him thus: 

“JT am very angry with you, M. le Duc. It seems to me 
that you wish to destroy in a single moment the fabric which 
it has cost M. Law so much time and pains to erect. You 
empty the Bank by drawing from it twenty-five millions in 
four days—while the Prince de Conti has taken out twenty-five 
millions at the same time. What will you both do with so much 
money? Are you and your brother acting in conformity with 
the last ordinance of his majesty, which prohibits all his sub- 
jects, without exception, from. having more than five hundred 
“te in specie in their possession? Answer me that question, M. 

e Duc.” 

“T admit that I have cashed twenty-five millions at the Bank, 
monseigneur,” replied the duke, in a deprecatory tone. “ But 
the money is all gone.” 

“ All gone! Impossible!” cried the Regent. 

“Tt is nevertheless true, monseigneur. It has been swept — 
as if by magic. Let the commissioners pay me a visit. They wi 
find nothing.” 

“Bah! you have taken good care to hide the money.” 

“Tt is hidden in the pockets of my creditors, monseigneur. 
I have not touched a single louis dor.” 

“Tt would serve you right to compel you to render a strict ac- 
count of the gold you have taken, M.le Duc; and were it not for the 
scandal which such a course must occasion, I would do so. It is 
unworthy of you and the Prince de Conti to act thus. Think of 
the injurious effect your proceedings will have upon the Bank.” 

“ Our proceedings will benefit the Bank, monseigneur, by proving 
that it has an ample reserve fund of gold.” 

“Well, have you done all the mischief you intend? Have you 

any more billets de banque left?” 

“Only a million or two, which I require for my own private 
expenditure,” replied the duke. “I promise not to disturb the 
Bank again. I am sorry to find M. Law has been so much em- 
barrassed by the Realisers.” 

“'The Realisers who have most embarrassed him, M. le Duc, 
are yourself and the Prince de Conti.” 
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“Well, I will let him alone in future—nay, more, I will 
support him in all his measures against the Realisers. Gold, I 
am informed, has been sent away in prodigious quantities into 
England.” 

“T hope the drain is now stopped,” said the Regent. “A vast 
deal of specie has been recently paid in. The former chancellor, 
M. de Pontchartrain, has sent in fifty-seven thousand louis dor ot 
the old coinage, each worth sixty-two francs, and many others have 
paid in large sums. Besides this, several important seizures have 
been recently made by the commissioners. Six thousand gold 
mares and twenty thousand silver marcs were found in the house 
of a paper-maker named Sohier. Fifty thousand mares in gold 
and silver were likewise discovered in the house of M. Dupin. 
Forty millions in gold have been seized on the frontiers of 
Switzerland. But the capture most gratifying to the comptroller- 
general has been fourteen millions which the Fréres Paris had 
secretly transmitted into Lorraine, in order to purchase lands.” 

“T am glad Fréres Paris have been caught,” said the duke. 
“ And I rejoice to think that the coffers of the Bank have been 
so abundantly replenished. I hope that, like the cask of the 
Danaides, they may not be emptied as soon as filled.” 

** We wiil take care to prevent that,” said the Regent. 

“The immense deposits alluded to by your highness,” observed 
the duke, “ will revive the spirits of the Mississippians, and cause 
them to speculate again as briskly as ever. Is there to be a fresh 
issue of shares?” 

“Not at present,” replied the Regent. “The shares already 
issued amount to more than six milliards.” 

“ Another milliard will not signify,” observed the duke, 
laughing. 

* Another milliard would destroy the System,” said the Regent. 

“ Not if paper can be substituted for specie,” observed the duke. 
“ Since gold and silver are proscribed, we shall now be able to test 
the correctness of M. Law’s scheme.” 

“T am confident it will stand the test applied to it,” said 
the Regent. 

“ Hum! we shall see,” rejoined the duke. “ At all events, I 
am on the safe side,” he mentally ejaculated. 

At this moment, the President Lambert de Vernon was an- 
nounced by the usher, and the Duc de Bourbon took his depar- 
ture, secretly congratulating himself on having escaped so well. 

“To what am I indebted for this visit, M. le Président?” in- 
quired the Regent of Vernon, as soon as they were alone. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the other, “I am come to denounce a 
certain individual who has in his possession five hundred thousand 
livres in gold.” 

“ What! M. le Président?” cried the Regent, contemptuously. 
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“Ts it on such an infamous crrand that you have come to me? 
Would you turn informer?” 
“ Monseigneur, I simply fulfil your own ordinance. You have 
made the law, and I must perforce obey it.” 
“Very true,” replied the Regent, sternly. “ And I suppose you 
expect the informer’s fee?” 


“Naturally, monseigneur. I expect two hundred and fifty 
thousand livres.” 


“ You shall have them, if you choose to disgrace yourself by ac- 
cepting them.” 

“Tt will be no disgrace to me, monseigneur. On the contrary, 
I shall save half my fortune. The person I have come to denqunce 
is myself.” 

“ Aha! a clever ruse!” cried the Regent, laughing. “ Well, 
you shall keep half your gold.” 

“T humbly thank your highness. I would rather have it than 
ten times the amount in papcr.” 

“Fi, M. le Président. Don’t say a word against the billets de 
banque, or I shall compel you to pay in the whole amount.” 


V. 
THE BANDOLIERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


A Great deal of popular discontent was caused at this time by 
the arbitrary proceedings adopted by the comptroller-general for the 
colonisation of the Mississippi. ‘The vagabonds and fugitives from 
justice, who had been transported in the first instance to the new 
colony, having caused much disorder, recruits were now sought 
among those whose sole crime was poverty. All the houses 
of refuge for the poor were emptied, the Hospital, Bic¢tre, La 
Pitié, La Salpétriére, Les Enfants-Trouvés, each furnishing their 
quota. Discharged servants, and workmen out of employ, were 
hkewise seized. ‘These forcible abductions caused great uneasi- 
ness, especially among the poorer classes, who naturally felt that 
their own turn might come. 

Two ecmpanies of archers were formed, whose business it was to 
arrest all persons unable to give a satisfactory account of themselves. 
From their costume and equipments, these archers were denomi- 
nated “ Bandoliers of the Mississipp?.” They wore long blue coats, 
broad cross-belts, and hats laced with silver, and were armed with 
swords, muskets, and pistols. Marching about in detachments of 
a dozen, with an oflicer at their head, the bandoliers performed 
their task with so much zeal, that five thousand persons were car- 
ried off by them in ten days. Many of these were artisans and 
workmen, but a large proportion consisted of young women. These 
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unjust arrests, and the shocking treatment to which the captives 
were subjected, roused the popular indignation. 

At last an incident occurred which well-nigh caused a general 
rismg. A hundred country maidens, who had come to Paris in quest 
of service, and had found a temporary asylum with the good Sisters 
of Saint Catherine’s Hospital, suddenly disappeared. It was sup- 
posed they had been carried off by the bandoliers of the Missis- 
sippi. While this question was being discussed by an in- 
censed mob, the bandoliers were seen carrying off two young 
persons. Exasperated beyond endurance by this spectacle, the 
populace armed themselves with such implements as came readiest 
to hand, and set upon the archers. ‘Twenty were killed upon 
the spot, and a still greater number were carried in a dying 
state to the Hotel-Dieu. This conflict produced but little effect. 
A proclamation was made by sound of trump that each brigade of 
bandoliers should be accompanied by an exempt of police, and the 
bandoliers were expressly forbidden, under heavy penalties, from 
arresting any citizen, artisan, or journeyman labourer, or any other 
person, not a pauper; but, in spite of this, the arrests were soon 
conducted with as much recklessness and inhumanity as before, to 
the great prejudice of the comptroller-general’s popularity. 


VI. 
IN WHICH COSSARD MAKES A CONFIDEN TIAL COMMUNICATION TO LABORDE. 


Wuite the arbitrary measures we have described were being 
taken by Law to support the System, the directors of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes were not without strong apprehensions of an ap- 
proaching crisis. 

One day Cossard invited Laborde to a téte-d-téte dinner at his 
charming maison de plaisance, and after the repast, when all the 
attendants had retired, he said, 

“‘T want to have some confidential talk to you, my good friend, 
about the position of the Company. I do not desire to alarm you, 
but it would be improper to conceal from you that its affairs are in 
a very critical state, and I do not think M Law will be able to 
avert the dangers by which he is menaced.” 

“T have felt this for some time,” said Laborde; “and I need 
not say our position gives me the greatest uneasiness. A depre- 
ciation in the value of our stock has already taken place, and unless 
the downward tendency can be checked, the credit of the Company 
must go, and we shall be crushed by the fall of the edifice.” 

“ That is quite certain, unless we take timely precautions for our 
safety,” said Cossard. 

“ But it is now too late,” groaned Laborde. -“ All our gold is 
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gone. On the publication of the edict I paid twenty thousand 
louis d’or into the Bank.” 


wor a single coin of which will you get back,” remarked Cos- 
sard. 

“Tfear not. But I suffered too much at the time of the Visa 
to run the risk of being denounced again.” 

‘‘ Some risk must be run,” said Cossard. “ We may as well be 
ruined now as when the general crash comes—as come it certainly 
will, and that before long. What a pity you did not realise 
sooner !” 


“You blame me, but I fear you have not acted more prudently 
yourself.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Cossard, with a cunning look, and 
bringing his chair close to him as he spoke. “I have not been so 
imprudent as you suppose. I have secretly realised. I have got 
forty millions of livres out of the fire, and, what is more, I have 
them safe.” 

“Forty millions!” exclaimed Laborde. “I rejoice to hear it. 
I won’t ask what you have done with the money, but you say 
you have secured it.” 

“Tt is out of the reach of the commissaries,” replied Cossard. “ I 
have no secrets from you. I have contrived to remit the whole 
amount to London, whither I shall shortly follow it.” 

“But how will you accomplish this?” cried Laborde. “TI will 
own to you that I once thought of flying into Holland myself. 
But the risk is too great. No one is allowed to leave the country. 
How will you obtain a passport? r 

“T have already got one,” said Cossard. “ All my preparations 
for flight are made.” 

“Then you don’t intend to fulfil your engagement to Colombe? ” 
said Laborde. 

“Pardon me,” rejoined Cossard, “that is the very point I am 
approaching. I hope to take Colombe with me, and, as you will 
see, it is of the utmost importance that the marriage should take 
place without delay. Once married to your daughter, I will carry 
her to my chateau in Normandy, and thence pass over into Eng- 
land. You must find means to join us in London.” 

After considerable hesitation and misgiving, Laborde agreed 
to the plan, and next morning proceeded to the Hotel Law, 
where he had a private interview with his daughter, and explained 
to her that for many reasons the —— she had contracted with 
Cossard could no longer be delayed. Finding he produced but 
little impression, he said: 

“T will give you three days for reflection. If, at the end of 
that time, you are prepared to obey me and marry Cossard, well 
and good. If not, you are no longer daughter of mine. You 
now know my fixed determination” 
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With this he took his departure, leaving Colombe drowned in 
tears. He next went to Cossard, and told him what he had done. 
His intended son-in-law did not appear entirely satisfied with the 
arrangement, but said, 

“T must have a positive answer from Colombe at the time you 
have appointed. Twill submit to no further delay.” 

“TI don’t expect it,” replied Laborde. “You have been too 
much trifled with already. I have laid my paternal injunctions on 
Colombe, and she will not dare to disobey me. Come to the Hétel 
Law on the morning I have fixed for her decision, and I engage 
to deliver her to you.” 

On the following day Laborde heard a rumour that greatly 
alarmed him. It was to the effect that a director, whose name was 
kept secret, had been ‘realizing’ largely, and the matter was then 
under investigation. On hearing this he went immediately to his 
intended son-in-law, to put him upon his guard, but Cossard 
manifested no uneasiness. 

“ Let them pursue their investigations,” he said. “ Iam not afraid. 
There are reports of this kind every day. Nothing can be proved 
against me. Iam going into the country, but I shall return to- 
morrow evening, and will meet you at the Hétel Law at the 
appointed hour on the following morning.” 

During this interval Laborde had seen nothing of his daughter, 
deeming it best not to go near her, but he was fully determined 
to carry his point. Accordingly, at the hour agreed upon he made 
his appearance, and found Colombe with Lady Catherine Law. 

“ At Colombe’s request I have consented to be present at this 
interview,” said her ladyship. “In fact, she wishes me to com- 
municate her decision to you. Will you permit me to state it?” 

“No, miladi. I must have my daughter’s decision from her own 
lips. Are you prepared to obey me, Colombe?” 

“JT cannot,” she replied, distractedly. “Indeed, I cannot. Oh, 
dear Lady Catherine, plead for me!—plead for me! My only hope 
is im you.” 

“It is cruel of you to treat your daughter thus, M. Laborde,” 
said Lady Catherine. “ She would obey you if she could!” 

Laborde, however, was too much excited to attend to her, but 
addressed himself to Colombe. 

“TI know why you thus thwart me,” he cried. “ But hope not 
to wed Evelyn Harcourt. Never will I consent to your union 
with him—never! I swear it!” 

At this moment Law entered the room. Laborde was about to 
take his departure, but Law stopped him. 

“Tf I mistake not you are come here to arrange about Colombe’s 
marriage with Cossard?” he said. 

“T came for that purpose, monseigneur,” replied Laborde. 

“Then attend to me,” said Law. “The marriage cannot take 
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place. Cossard has disappeared. We have ascertained that he 
obtained forty millions in gold from the Bank, and has remitted the 
amount to London. In all probability he is on his way thither, 
but the commissionnaires are on his track, and I do not think he 
will escape them.” 

“ And this is the wretch to whom you would have sacrificed your 
daughter?” cried Lady Catherine. “But it is not too late to 
make her amends for all the anguish you have caused her. Give 
her to the man of her heart—to Evelyn Harcourt.” 

“‘T cannot,” replied Laborde, in broken accents. “ I have 
just sworn that I never will consent to her marriage with him.” 
And he hurried out of the room. 


End of the ffourth Wook. 


Wook the fifth. 
THE COMTE DE HORN. 
I. 


HOW THE COMTE DE HORN AND HIS FRIENDS BECAME EMBARRASSED; AND IN 
WHAT WAY THEIR FUNDS WERE RECRUITED. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the symptoms of an approaching crisis, the 
fury for stock-jobbing continued as great as ever, and the crowds 
in the Rue Quincampoix were undiminished. So long as paper 
would serve their turn, and procure them all the material enjoy- 
ments they desired, the Mississippians cared not for specie, but, 
on the contrary, aflected to despise it. Having an apparently 
inexhaustible supply of wealth, they heeded not what they paid. 
Luxuries they would have, be the cost what it might. ‘Their pro- 
digalities were unbounded, and never, perhaps, except during the 
decadence of Rome, was so much license indulged in as by the 
Mississippians at this period. 

Amongst the most dissolute and extravagant of the many pro- 
fligates then to be found in Paris, were the Comte de Horn and 
his two inseparable companions De Mille and D’Etampes. Their 
days were passed in the Rue Quincampoix, and their nights in the 
gambling-houses and taverns. ‘Their revels and excesses were the 
wonder of all who heard of them. 

For a time they were fortunate in their speculations, and 
able to carry on their reckless career; but their prodigalities and 
losses at play emptied their portefeuilles, and they began to grow 
embarrassed. Whenever he was in want of funds, De Mille 
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applied without hesitation to Cossard, and never failed to obtain 
what he wanted. The disappearance of the director was, there- 
fore, a very heavy blow to him, as it cut off a source of supply on 
which he had hitherto counted. To make matters worse, Cossard’s 
flight occurred at a time when the trio were sadly in want of 
money. 

“What a rascal the fellow must be to decamp in this manner, 
without giving us the slightest notice of his intentions,” cried De 
Horn. “ He has used us infamously.” 

“They say he has remitted forty millions in gold to London,” 
said De Mille. “If I had suspected his design he should not have 
got off without leaving two or three millions behind him. I am 
vexed at my own stupidity. I ought to have known he was a 
rogue.” 

“We must pay him a visit in London by-and-by, and see what 
can be made of him,” said D’Etampes. “ Meantime, our purses are 
empty.” 

‘ “We must look to you, De Mille, to recruit our funds,” said De 
orn. 

“T will try what I can do,” replied the individual appealed to; 
“ but I am by no means sanguine of success.” 

Shortly after this he set out with the intention of applying to 
his father. Ascertaining at the Bank that M. Laborde was 
gone to the Hotel Law, he proceeded thither, and telling the 
Swiss porters that he had business of the utmost importance with 
M. Laborde, he was allowed admittance, and was ushered by 
Thierry into a salon, in which he found his father and sister. As 
soon as he had recovered from the astonishment into which he 
was thrown by this unlooked-for and most unwelcome visit, Laborde 
demanded of his son, in a stern voice, how he dared thus to in- 
trude himself; adding, that if he did not retire instantly, he would 
cause him to be ejected by the servants. 

“ For your own sake I advise you not to adopt such a course,” 
rejoined De Mille. “Have you not a word to say to me, Co- 
lombe?” he added, turning to her. “It is long since I have seen 
you. If you have forgotten that you have a brother, I have not 
forgotten that I have a sister, to whom I am as fondly attached as 


“Colombe is not to be imposed upon by this idle profession ot 
regard,” interposed Laborde, sternly. R 

“ By Heaven, I speak the truth!” cried De Mille. “Colombe 
is the sole beng whom I really love. Speak to me, sister. I would 
rather have your reproaches than you should remain silent.” 

“TI do not desire to reproach you, Raoul,” she said. “ But you 
have caused me so much grief—so much shame—that 1 cannot 
behold you without pain. The sight of you opens wounds which 
I thought were for ever closed. If you had changed your mode of 
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life, I should be glad to see you again, but I know you are as 
reckless and profligate as ever.” 

“T see how it is,” rejoined De Mille. “ Cossard has calumniated 
me. Talking of Cossard, let me congratulate you on your 
liberation from that odious person. You will now be able to 
marry Evelyn Harcourt.” 

* No more of this,” interposed his father. “An end must be 
ut to an interview which is painful both to me and to Colombe. 
t is idle to ask why you have come here, when I know you can 

have but one object—money.” 

“Tt would be improper to contradict you, sir,’ replied De 
Mille. “Iam dreadtully in want of money.” 

“T knew it,” cried his father. “And why should I supply 
you with funds to continue your disorders and debauchery ?—no! 
no! you shall have no money from me.” 

“T must have three or four thousand livres,” rejoined De Mille. 
“ — intend to go hence without it,” he added, seating himself, 
coolly. 


“ Villain! robber! you will drive me to do something despe- 
rate!” cried his father, shaking his clenched hand in his face, but 
only provoking a smile from De Mille. 

“You had better accede to his demands, dear father, and let 
him go!” said Colombe. 

“YT am in no hurry,” observed De Mille. “I am very comfort- 
able here, and wiil wait till the old gentleman is perfectly cool.” 

“T shall go mad!” cried Laborde, trembling with passion. 

“Better give me the money than do that,” laughed De Mille. 

“ Let him have it—let him have it, dear father!” said Colombe. 
“‘ Lady Catherine Law or Kate may come in, and then an expla- 
nation must ensue.” 

Perceiving he had gained his point, De Mille became quite 
easy. After a desperate struggle with himsel{, Laborde took out 
a porte-feuille, and said: 

“ Well, you shall have the money. But it is the last you will 
ever get from me.” 

“hat remains to be seen,” muttered his son. “I felt sure you 
would think better of it, sir,” he added, aloud. 

“ This porte-feuille contains six thousand livres,” said his father, 
giving it him—“ double the amount you. have asked for. Make 
good use of it, if you can.” 

“T will make the best possible use of it, sir, by taking it to the 
Fair of Saint-Germain to-morrow,” replied De Mille. “I trust I 
shall not have to apply to you again.” 

“You may spare yourself the trouble. You shan’t have an- 
other livre from me—not if it would save you from the execu- 
tioner.” 


“Stay a moment, Raoul,” said Colombe. “This money will 
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enable you to quit Paris. Fly from temptations which will lead 
you to destruction.” 


“T have no intention of leaving Paris. I find it far too agree- 
able,” replied De Mille. 


And, bowing to his father, who turned from him in disgust, he 
quitted the room. 


I, 


THE FAIR OF SAINT-GERMAIN, 


NEVER before had the Fair of Saint-Germain been so well at- 
tended as during the year in which the System was in vogue. 
Booths, theatres, gaming-houses, cabarets, cafés, wine-shops, and 
all other places of amusement were thronged. 

The Fair, which was kept open for several weeks, was held in 
a large meadow contiguous to the ancient Abbey of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, to which wealthy religious establishment the 
revenues arising from the annual meeting accrued. The ground 
was divided into regular streets, consisting of booths or re 
built with timber; the principal streets on the side of the 
Rue des Quatre-Vents, by which the Fair was approached 
from the north, being occupied by dealers in bijouterie, ivory, 
sculpture, pictures, and wearing apparel. Here also were several 
cafés and cabarets. In other streets were booths in which 
were to be seen jugglers, rope-dancers, mountebanks, and marion- 
nettes. Besides these, there were caravans containing wild beasts, 
then a novelty to the Parisians. In the Fair there were no less 
than four large theatres, at which the principal actors from the 
regular theatres performed, and there was also a large building, in 
which masked balls and ballets were given. 

The mania for gambling then prevailing in Paris was strongly 
displayed at the Fair of Saint-Germain, and at the cafés, cabarets, 
and tripots, with which the place abounded, stock-jobbing was 
conducted as in the Rue Quincampoix. Speculation, in fact, had 
become a necessity of existence to the Mississippians. 

Although a police-regulation in force at the time interdicted 
play, under a penalty of three thousand livres, there were several 
gambling-houses where cards, dice, biribi, faro, lansquenet, and 
other games of chance were openly played. In these tripots, 
billets de banque for fifty or sixty thousand livres were staked on 
a card or a cast of the die by the Mississippians, with as much 
unconcern as if the notes had been mere waste paper. Play, 
however, was not confined to the gambling-houses and cabarets, 
but went on in all the shops, where the tradesmen provided cards 
= dice for their customers, while the bystanders betted on the 
piay- 
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The Fair of Saint-Germain, which, as we have shown, was the 
grand rendezvous of all the dissipated society of Paris—and at no 
period was society so dissipated as during the Regency—had 
special attractions for the Comte de Horn and his profligate com- 
panions, and it will not appear surprising that, after the opening of 
the Fair, they should abandon the Rue Quincampoix for the new 
scene of dissipation, and spend the whole of their time in mingling 
with the amusements of the place, doing business with the stock- 
jobbers in the cafés, playing at biribi or hazard with the dealers in 
bijouterie, gambling desperately in the tripots, revelling in the 
cabarets, and creating disturbances at the theatres and in the salle 
de danse. 

During all this time a constant run of ill luck attended the Comte 
de Horn. He was unlucky in his speculations, and still more un- 
lucky at play, and had it not been that his companions were some- 
what more fortunate, and shared their purses with him, he would 
have been in a desperate plight. It was while haunting the Fair 
of Saint-Germain, and living in the dissolute manner we have 
described, that De Mille became acquainted with a number of 
reckless spendthrifts, whose habits and principles were congenial to 
his own, and he began to organise a body of desperadoes caleu- 
lated to aid him in carrying out a scheme which he had conceived 
of wholesale plunder in the Rue Quincampoix. 

The Comte de Horn, as we have already mentioned, was con- 
nected with the noblest families in the Low Countries, and one 
day, meeting his cousin, the young Duc d’Aremberg, a prince 
of the Pays Bas, he invited him to sup with him at the Vieux 
Loup, the principal tavern in the Fair of Saint-Germain, where 
good cheer and excellent wine could be obtained, though at a 
most extravagant rate. ‘The whole night was spent in revelry, 
the young topers trying who could drink most. Incredible was 
the number of flasks they emptied. About six o'clock in the 
morning they sallied forth, ready for any mischief, and followed 
by their lacqueys, each of whom bore a bottle of champagne and 
a goblet. After wandering through the deserted streets of the 
Fair, and disturbing the occupants of the booths by their shouts, 
they resolved to seek amusement elsewhere, and, passing along 
the Rue de Varennes and the Rue du Four, made their way into 
the Pont-Neuf, where they stopped to salute the equestrian statue 
of Henri Quatre, and drank a glass to the memory of the “ vert 
galant” monarch, after which they proceeded towards the church 
of Saint-Germain I’ Auxerrois 

As they entered the open space in front of this noble pile, 
one of the finest specimens of ecclésiastical architecture in Paris, 
they encountered a dismal procession, which ought to have put 
serious thoughts into their heads. 

A bier, sustaining a coflin covered with a pall, surrounded by 
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lighted tapers and candles, and provided with an aspersorium, was 
being borne slowly towards the porch of the church. 

“Who goes there?” demanded the Comte de Horn of an old 
man who was kneeling on the ground in the path of the proces- 
sion. “ Who is being taken to his last home, I say, coquin?” he re- 

ated. 

a ’Tis the Sieur Nigon, the procureur,” replied the man. “ He 
used to live in yonder cloister.” 

“ What! my old friend, Nigon!” cried De Horn, who had never 
heard of the defunct procureur before. “So he is gone. Poor 
fellow! I must bid him adieu.” 

So saying, he staggered forward, and placing himself in the 
way of the bier, ordered the bearers to halt and set down their 
load. 

“Do not interrupt us in the performance of our duty,” said 
a pee advancing. He was a venerable-looking man, with a 
mild expression of countenance. “ Stand aside and let us pass.” 

But, instead of complying, De Horn and his companions, at- 
tended by the lacqueys, surrounded the bier, and the count pluck- 
ing aside the pall, disclosed the ghastly features of the dead man— 
the coffin being unclosed. 

“ Ah! my poor dear Nigon!” he cried. “I recognise you now. 
And so you have been foolish enough to die, eh? What was the 
cause of your death, my poor friend? ‘Thirst, no doubt. Thirst 
kills us all. I should die if I didn’t drink. To drink is to live. 
Wine will revive you. Drink, I say, my friend.” And taking a 
goblet of champagne from his servant, he held it towards the 
corpse, continuing thus: “Cast off that hideous black mantle, quit 
these crows, and come and make merry with us.” 

“ Cease this irreverent talk, and depart,” cried the priest, “ or 
I shall call upon those around me to drive you hence.” 

By this time a crowd had collected near the spot, but they were 
kept off by De Mille and the others who had drawn their swords. 

“T tell you my worthy friend, Nigon, died of thirst,” cried De 
Horn. “He must have something to drink. If you won’t allow 
him wine, he shall have water.” 

With this he vaulted upon the bier, and bestriding the coffin, 
seized the bénitier, and poured its contents upon the face of the 
deceased, calling out, “ Drink, my poor friend, drink!” 

“This is an act of dreadful impiety,” cried the priest, horror- 
stricken. “ Thou art a wretch abandoned of heaven, and the curse of 
the Church will fall upon thee and upon thy godless companions.” 

Scandalised by the impious proceeding, the crowd made a rush 
upon the young men, and succeeded in disarming them, while the 
priest’s attendants dragged De Horn from the bier. In the scuffle, 


however, the tapers were extinguished, and the pall was much 
damaged. 
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Anxious to prevent further disturbance, and having far more 
consideration for the profane young men than they deserved, the 
good priest ordered the bearers to convey the bier quickly into 
the church, and they accomplished their task without further in- 
terruption. 

Scarcely, however, had the bier passed through the door of the 
sacred edifice, than a hawker appeared on the place, calling out the 
last ordinance relating to a new coinage of silver crowns, which were 
termed in derision “les enfants morts nés.” 

On hearing this, De Horn and the others went up to the hawker, 
and each procuring a copy of the arrét, they marched towards the 
church, followed by the crowd, who were curious to see what would 
ensue. Luckily for himself at this juncture, the Duc @’Aremberg fell 
down in a state of drunken insensibility, and was carried off by 
the lacqueys. 

On entering the church, De Horn and the two others remained 
standing quietly in one of the aisles, until the priests and choristers 
commenced the requiem, when they came forward and chanted 
in a loud voice the title and terms of the decree. Such irre- 
verence was not to be endured. The service was instantly stopped, 
and an end was put to the scandal by the appearance of the archers 
of the grande-prévdté, by whom the offenders were taken into 
custody, and brought before M. de Machault, the lieutenant- 
general of police. By him they were sent to the Bastille. 

When particulars of the occurrence were related to the Regent, 
he laughed heartily, but Law, who was with him at the time, shook 
his head, and said it was a sinister event, and looked like a pre- 
sage of some dire catastrophe. 

“Bah! you are annoyed because they sang a requiem over ‘les 
enfants morts nés,’ as the Mississippians call your new écus,” 
laughed the Regent. A week at the Bastille will be punishment 
enough for the offence.” 

The Regent’s injunctions were of course obeyed, and after a 
week’s confinement, the prisoners were liberated. 


Il. 


M. DE MACHAULT. 


Axourt this time the public were greatly alarmed by a series of 
crimes, the perpetrators of which could not be discovered. The 
frequency and extraordinary nature of these crimes created the 
utmost consternation among the wealthy brokers and jobbers, and 
representations having been made to Law, he sent for M. de 
a” lieutenant-general of police, to confer with him on the 
subject. 


“No doubt some terrible crimes have lately been committed, 
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monseigneur,” said the lieutenant-general, in reply to Law’s in 
quiries, “and the perpetrators have hitherto baffled our vigilance, 
but as we shall redouble our efforts, they cannot escape us long. 
Last night a dreadful deed was committed, of which you may not 
have heard. <A certain Madame Dupin received yesterday three 
hundred thousand livres in billets de banque from M. Tourton, the 
banker in the Rue Quincampoix. Nothing more was heard of her 
till this morning, when at an early hour a hired carriage was 
found by the watch, upset, and without horses or driver, near the 
walls of the Temple. On searching the vehicle, the watch dis- 
covered, to their horror, a sack filled with the mutilated body 
of a woman. It was completely hacked in pieces. I have 
since ascertained that the victim was Madame Dupin. ‘This 
crime corresponds with another, perpetrated only a few days 
ago, showing that the same hand has been at work in both 
cases. General Bragousse sent his valet to a broker in the 
Rue Quincampoix to negotiate a hundred thousand shares. The 
man disappeared, and the general believed he had decamped 
with the money. But it was not so. The body of the un- 
fortunate valet was found, hacked in pieces, beneath the Pont 
Royal. That many other crimes of a similar nature must have 
been committed, is certain, since a quantity of legs and arms, with 
other fragments of persons who have been assassinated, have been 
dragged out of the Seine. Corpses are found daily in the river, 
but it is difficult to tell whether the unfortunates have committed 
suicide or died by violence.” 

“A frightful state of things,” remarked Law. “ Public safety 
requires that these assassins should be discovered, and a terrible 
example made of them.” 

“ All suspected persons are carefully watched,” replied Ma- 
chault, “and I have no doubt we shall secure the miscreants 
before long. We are aware that the notorious Cartouche is 
now in Paris, and these audacious crimes seem traceable to 
him. But society is shockingly demoralised. Robberies are 
constantly being committed by young libertines of good family. 
Many of these brigands have been arrested, but their places are 
quickly filled up by others. At this moment, were we to go to the 
Rue Quincampoix, I could point out to you a hundred richly- 
dressed galliards, apparently young men of fashion, who are really 
cheats and pickpockets.” 

“ The street must be cleared of such villains, or it will not be 
safe to do business within it,” observed Law. 

“T intend to clear it,” replied the licutenant-general. “ But 
I do not wish to cause alarm. I may mention to you, mon- 
seigneur, that an atrocious design has been conceived by these 
libertines, which, were it oe into execution, would astound all 
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bands—each band to have a leader. Their design is to secure the 
guard stationed at the gates of the Rue Quincampoix, and then, 
sword in hand, fall upon the stock-jobbers, and rifle them of their 
porte-feuilles. In this way, they calculate upon an immense 
booty.” 

“T trust they will not have an opportunity of executing the 
atrocious design,” observed Law. 

“Fear nothing, monseigneur. The contrivers of the scheme are 
under surveillance. You may remember that the Comte de Horn, 
with Captain de Mille and the Chevalier D’Etampes, were sent 
to the Bastille for interrupting the interment of the procureur 
Nigon.” 

“T perfectly recollect the scandalous occurrence,” replied Law. 
“ But what of those young men? Surely they are not implicated 
in the criminal design you have alluded to?” 

“T have reason to believe the plan was contrived by one of 
them,” replied Machault. ‘They have just been liberated from 
the Bastille, but I suspect it will not be long before they are sent 
back again.”: 

“ Strict watch ought to be kept over them,” said Law. “There 
never was a time when it was more necessary for the police to be 
vigilant than at present.” 

“ You shall have no cause for complaint, monseigneur,” returned 
the lieutenant-general. “If any further discoveries are made, I 
will not fail to report them to you.” 

So saying, he bowed and took his leave. 


M. LACROIX. 


. On their liberation from the Bastille, the Comte de Horn and his 
companions proceeded to the Fair of Saint-Germain, where they 
indulged themselves in a revel which nearly exhausted their funds. 
On examining their porte-feuilles next morning, they found they had 
only a few hundred livres left. Worse than all, they owed a large 
bill to the landlord of the Hotel de Flandre, where they lodged, and 
he threatened them with imprisonment if it was not paid. In this 
emergency, De Mille again undertook to supply them with funds, 
and at once proceeded to the Hétel Mazarin, where he found his 
father in a bureau with several clerks. 
a Permit me a word with you in private, M. Laborde,” he 
said. 

“Tam busy, sir, and cannot attend to you,” returned his father, 
scarcely noticing him. ‘Come at some other time.” 
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“¢ My business cannot be delayed,” returned De Mille. “I have 
something important to say to you.” : 

Thinking it might be difficult to get rid of him without a scene, 
which he was anxious, if possible, to avoid, Laborde, with evident 
reluctance, led the way to an inner room. 

“ Now, sir, what is it?” he demanded, closing the door. “The 
old story, eh?—money !” 

“ Ay, money, father,” replied De Mille. “I am in a terrible 
fix, or I woukdn’t apply to you. Give me a hundred thousand 
livres, and dictate your own terms. Bid me leave Paris, and I 
o 
“T have no reliance whatever on your promises, sir, and, appa- 
rently, you pay little heed to what I say to you. I have told you I 
pon! you no more money, and I do not mean to break my 
word, 


“Then I shall commit some desperate action, and you will be 
responsible for it.” 


“ That threat does not trouble me,” rejoined Laborde. “I care 
not what becomes of you.” 

“But you care for your own reputation. If I am driven to 
crime, you will be dishonoured. You are rich, and won't feel 
the loss of the paltry sum I ask of you. It will profit you more 
to save your son from ruin than to accumulate wealth in your 
coffers.” 

“T am not to be moved by either supplication or threats,” re- 
joined his father, sternly. “ You shall have no further assistance 
from me.” 

“Ts this your determination, sir?” said De Mille, regarding him 
fiercely. 

* Itis my fixed determination,” rejoined Laborde. 

“ Very well, then,” said his son. ‘ When you next hear of me, 
you may, perhaps, regret it.” 

And he quitted the room. 

Scarcely was he gone, than his father, struck by his manner, 
relented, and followed him, with the intention of calling him back. 
But he had already quitted the bureau. While Laborde was re- 
ilecting upon the course he ought to take, he cast his eyes upon a 
respectable-looking, middle-aged man, who was seated in the 
bureau. This was a broker named Lacroix. At the sight of him 
an idea occurred to Laborde. 

“M. Lacroix,” he said, “did you notice the person who has 
just gone out?” 

“J did, sir,” replied Lacroix. “It is Captain de Mille. I 
have often seen him with the Comte de Horn and the Chevalier 
D’Etampes in the Rue Quincampoix.” 

“ Step into my room for a moment,” said Laborde. And, as the 
broker followed him into the chamber, he shut the door, and went 
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on: “JI have something for you to do, Lacroix. It is a delicate 
task that I desire you to fulfil. Between ourselves, Captain de 
Mille is in difficulties, and I want to aid him, though I do not 
wish to appear in the matter. Take this porte-feuille. It contains 
a hundred and fifty thousand livres in billets de banque. Go 
to the Rue Quincampoix, and, if you see Captain de Mille, ac- 
cost him, and inquire if he has any actions to sell. I know he 
has none, but he ‘will, no doubt, procure the shares from some 
other broker. But mind this. He is to make five thousand livres 
by the transaction. You understand?” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” replied Lacroix. “ And I will faithfully carry 
out your instructions.” 

And he departed on his errand. In about an hour, he re- 
turned to inform his employer that he had been successful. 

“T have seen Captain de Mille and his friends,” he said, “and 
all has gone as you would have it. They have agreed to sell me 
twenty-five shares. I am to meet them to-morrow morning at 
seven o'clock at the Epée de Bois, in the Ruelle: de Venise, to 
conclude the affair.” 

“You have managed it excellently,” replied Laborde. “ But 
don’t forget my instructions. Calculate the price so that Captain 
de Mille can make five thousand livres.” 

“ Tt shall be done,” replied Lacroix. 


V. 


THE EPEE DE BOIS. 


“ CHANCE scems to have thrown the very man we want into 
our hands,” said De Mille to his friends, after Lacroix had left 
them. “We must get possession of his porte-feuille to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Tam ready for anything,” said De Horn. 

“ And so am I,” said D’Etampes. “But let us talk the matter 
over before we decide. It is useless to commit a crime if it can be 
avoided.” 

“‘ Meantime, let us have something to drink,” said De Horn. 

This being agreed to, they entered the Hétel de Louisiane and 
called for a bottle of cognac, which being set before them by 
Rossignol, they each swallowed a large glass of the spirit. 

“Now,” said De Mille, “we can look our position fairly in the 
face. I have already explained to you that I have failed to obtain 
money in the quarter I expected. We can only muster three 
hundred livres amongst us, barely sufficient for our expenses to- 
night. To-morrow, we shall be without a sou.” 

“ Unless my brother, Prince Maximilian, to whom I have written 
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in very urgent terms, should send me a remittance,” remarked the 
Comte de Horn; “ but I confess I don’t expect it.” 

“ At all events, it won’t do to calculate upon the chance,” said 
De Mille. “We cannot afford to wait. nies we can pay a 
hundred thousand livres to the landlord of our hotel to-morrow, 
we shall be clapped in prison, that is certain. We must have the 
money.’ 

“ We are all agreed upon that point,” said De Horn. “ But 
how?” 

“Take another glass of brandy,” replied De Mille, filling the 
count’s glass, “and I’ll tell you. ‘to-morrow morning we must take 
that man’s portfolio from him.” 

“But he is not likely to yield it up without a struggle,” re- 
marked De Horn. ; 

“We must prevent the struggle—poniard him, and then take 
his porte-feuille.” 

“JT am not squeamish,” said D’Etampes. “I don’t mind 
robbing the man, but assassination is not to my taste.” 

“ What say you, De Horn?” demanded De Mille. “Do you 
agree to the plan?” 

“T do,” replied the count. “ D’Etampes can keep watch outside 
the room while the deed is done. Have you a poniard, De 
Mille?” 

“No,” replied the other. “Let us go and procure weapons. 
There is a cutler on the Pont-Neuf who will serve our turn. On 
the way, we can talk over the plan.” 

Proceeding to the Pont-Neuf, they procured the weapons 
they required; after which they went to the Fair of Saint- 
Germain, where they passed the night in riot, till, overcome by 
their potations, they fell asleep in their chairs. Well would it 
have been if they could have slept on, but at an early hour De 
Mille shook off his slumbers, and, rousing De Horn, said to him, 
in a low voice: 

“Tt is nearly six o’clock. Our appointment is for seven. If we 
are not punctual, we may lose our man.” 

“1 thought the deed was done,” replied De Horn, with a ghastly 
look. “I have been dreaming of a dreadful struggle.” 

“ You have had a nightmare, that is all,” rejoined De Mille. 

And he then proceeded to waken D’Etampes. 

*“*T wish you would leave me out of the business,” said the latter, 
shuddering. “My courage fails me. I like the job less than ever, 
now.” 

“No, you must go with us,” said De Mille, suspiciously. “ Be 
yourself, and shake off this irresolution. ‘The atflair will soon be 
settled. Have you got your poniard?” he added, in a low voice, 
to De Horn. 

“ Ay, it is here,” replied the other, touching his vest. 
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Sallying forth, they shaped their course to the Pont-Neuf, which 
they crossed, and then proceeding along the Quai de la Mégisserie, 
entered the Rue Saint Dénis. 

By this time, the Comte de Horn and De Mille, whose nerves 
were of iron, had shaken off the effects of their nocturnal debauch, 
and marched along with vigorous step; but D’Etampes walked 
with unsteady gait, and his companions had frequently to stop 
for him. Though the appearance of all three betokened the dis- 
orders in which they had been indulging, there was nothing in 
the circumstance to excite surprise, since there were many other 
young men in the streets of equally dissolute look. 

Turning into the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, they passed through 
the grille, which had not been long opened, and entered the Rue 
Quincampoix. 

Even at this early hour there were a good many persons in the 
street, and business had already commenced. Several brokers 
addressed the young men, offering them shares, but they took no 
heed, and, passing on, soon reached the Ruelle de Venise. 

At the farther end of this blind alley, now known as the Impasse 
de Venise, stood the Epée de Bois, a third-rate cabaret, very inferior 
to the taverns in the Rue Quincampoix, and only frequented by 
the lower order of Mississippians. De Mille had selected it as a 
place of rendezvous, because neither he nor his associates were 
known at the house. 

Plunging into the alley, where there was no crowd to impede 
their progress, they soon reached the Epée de Bois, but Lacroix 
had not yet arrived. 

Two persons, however, were standing at the door of the ca- 
baret, and in these they recognised the Irishmen whom they had 
fleeced some months before. The rencontre was by no means 
agreeable, but they made the best of it, and returned the saluta- 
tions addressed to them by the Hibernians, whose appearance be- 
tokened a decided change of fortune for the worse. By this 

‘time the Irishmen had managed to acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the French language to make themselves understood, and 
they were exchanging a few words with De Horn and the others, 
when Lacroix was seen coming down the alley. On this, De Mille 
went to meet him. 

“T hope I have not kept you waiting, sir?” said Lacroix. 

“Pray make no apologies, sir,” replied De Mille. “We are 
rather before our time. But let us go into the house, and settle 
our affair.” 

“ Willingly, sir,” replied Lacroix. “TI am all ready for you.” 

“TJ hope you haven't forgotten your porte-feuille, M. Lacroix,” 
remarked De Mille, forcing a laugh. 


“ Rest casy, sir; it is here,” replied Lacroix, touching his breast. 
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They then entered the cabaret, and summoning the garcon, De 
Mille ordered a private room. As the gargon was conducting 
them to a chamber on the first floor, they again encountered the 
Irishmen, who told them they were lodging in the cabaret, on the 
second floor, and should be happy to see them when they had done 
their business. Internally execrating them, De Mille promised 
to come up to their room, and to his great relief they went 
away. 

The party were then shown into a meanly-furnished chamber by 
the gargon, when De Horn addressed him thus: “ We have an 
important negotiation to arrange with this gentleman, and do not 
desire to be interrupted. Prepare a good breakfast—a very good 
— dye hear, gargon? but don’t serve it till we ring the 
bell.” 

“ Monsieur may depend he shall have an excellent déjetiner,” 
replied the garcon. 

“Mind!” cried De Mille, “we are on no account to be in- 
terrupted.” 

The garcon nodded, and as soon as he was gone, Lacroix began 
to make calculations upon a piece of paper. 

Ata sign from De Mille, D’Etampes then quitted the room, and 
stationed himself on the stairs outside the door. 

The moment for action had now arrived, and the assassins, who 
had been closely watching their victim, approached him. 

“T see you are making your calculations, M. Lacroix,” said De 
Mille. “Have you suflicient funds to pay us for twenty-five 
shares at sixteen thousand livres each?” 

“J will tell you in a moment,” said Lacroix. “I have a pro- 
position to make to you in reference to the shares, which I am per- 
suaded will meet with your approval. But first allow me to finish 
my calculation.” 

While he was thus occupied, De Mille leaned over his shoulder, 
and suddenly seizing the two corners of the cloth with which the 
table was covered, twisted the linen round the head of Lacroix 
so tightly as to prevent him crying out, while at the same moment 
De Horn, who was standing near, poniard in hand, plunged the 
weapon three or four times into the breast of the unfortunate 
man, 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the assassins to stifle the cries 
of their wretched victim, they could not prevent the escape of some 
fearful groans. These appalling sounds, coupled with the trampling 
of feet and the fail of several articles upset in the desperate struggle, 
reached the ears of Terry, who was in the room above, and listen- 
ing attentively, he became convinced that some terrible deed was 
being enacted. 


“ Whist! Pat,” he cried to his companion, who was changing a 
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portion of his attire in an inner chamber. “D’ye hear them 
groans? As shure as the world, there’s murder goin’ on in the 
room beneath us.” 

“Murder is it?” cried Pat, presenting himself at the door of 
communication between the rdoms. “ By my troth, that did sound 
very like a groan.” 

“Clap your ear to the plank, as I’m doin’, and ye'll be quite 
sartin ov it,” said Terry. “ Saints presarve us! somebody’s kilt,” 
he added, as the sound of a heavy body falling on the floor was 
distinctly heard. 


“Out wid ye, Terry! and see wot’s the matter,” cried Pat. 
“ Alarm the house. I'll be wid ye in a twinklin’.” 


Terry did not require a second bidding, but rushed out. On 
reaching the stairs, he perceived D’Etampes standing as sentinel at 
the door of the chamber in which the foul deed was being enacted. 
The blanched features and attitude of the wretch excited Terry’s 
suspicions, and he determined to seize him. D’Etampes, however, 
did not wait for the other’s approach, but, feeling certain that the 
alarm would be instantly given, hurried down stairs, and made good 
his retreat. Instead of following him, Terry stopped at the door 
of the fatal chamber, and peering through a crevice in it, beheld 
a sight that froze the blood in his veins. 

The body of the unfortunate Lacroix was lying on the floor 
bathed in blood. Beside it stood De Horn, who was cleansing his 
poniard from its ruddy stains with a napkin, ever and anon glancing 
at his prostrate victim. De Mille, who seemed almost unconcerned 
at the atrocious deed, had possessed himself of the porte-feuille, 
and was feasting his greedy eyes with its contents. Little did he 
think that the porte-feuille was from his own father, and might 
have been obtained without bloodshed. 

So horrified was Terry by the dreadful spectacle that met his 
gaze, that for a moment or two he could not stir. Rousing him- 
self at last, he noticed that the key was in the lock, upon which he 
quickly fastened the door, and then flew down stairs to give the 
alarm. 

The grating of the key in the lock startled the two assassins. 
Throwing down his poniard, De Horn sprang to the door and found 
it fastened. At that moment he heard the cry of the Irishman. 

“ Perdition!” he exclaimed. “The alarm has been given.” 

Even at this terrible conjuncture, De Mille preserved his cool- 
ness, and thrusting the porte-feuille, for which he had bartered his 
soul, into his breast, rushed to the window and threw it open. 

On looking out, he saw that by means of certain projections in 
the timber of which the house was constructed descent was practi- 


cable, and, as luck would have it, there was no one at the moment 
in that part of the alley. 
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“Saved!” he cried. “ We can get down here.” 

“ Lose not a moment,” cried De Horn, who was close behind 
him. TI hear them on the stairs.” 

‘De Mille then got through the window, and being very light and 
active, quickly reached a brow post, whence he let himself drop to 
the ground, but in the fall, which was from too great a height, he 
sprained his ankle severely. De Horn was more fortunate, and 
reached the ground in safety. Regardless of his companion, who 
limped after him, De Horn ran towards the Rue Quincampoix, and 
plunging into the crowd, which by this time had considerably 
augmented, disappeared. 

Meantime, Terry, accompanied by the tavern-keeper and’ a 
couple of gargons, burst into the room which the assassins had just 
quitted. hile the others were transfixed by the ghastly spec- 
tacle presented to their gaze, Terry rushed to the open window 
and caught sight of De Mille, who, unable to proceed farther, was 
seeking refuge in a doorway. 

“There’s one ov’em! I see him!” cried Terry. “Come wid 
me, Pat,” he added to his comrade. “ We'll have him in less 
than no time!” 

Caught in his retreat by the two Irishmen, De Mille was speedily 
overpowered, and being dragged back to the cabaret, was taken to 


the chamber of death and confronted with his victim. It was im- 


possible for him to deny his guilt, and he did not attempt it. 
The porte-feuille was found upon him, and his laced ruffles and 
coat-sleeves were stained with blood. 


V L. 
THE PORTER OF THE HALLE. 


MEANTIME, the alarm had been given by the garcons of the 
cabaret, and in an incredibly short space of time it was known by 
every one in the Rue Quincampoix that a frightful assassination 
had been committed by some young men of rank at the Epée de 
Bois, in the Ruelle de Venise. 

The gates at the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher and the Rue-aux-Ours 
were closed, and no one was allowed by the guard to pass through 
without strict investigation. But these precautions were taken too 
late, as far as D’Etampes was concerned. Long before the alarm 
was given he was out of the Rue Quincampoix, and, springing into 
2 hired coach, drove with all possible expedition to the Hotel de 
Flandre, where he secured a few portable effects, and then quitted 
Paris. Nor was he afterwards taken, but passed the remainder of 
his days in the Dutch Indies, under the name of Grandpré. 
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The Comte de Horn managed to elude the vigilance of the 
corps-de-garde stationed at the grille of the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, 
but his habiliments being torn, and stained with blood, he did 
not dare to proceed along the Rue Saint Denis, but hurried towards 
the Halle, with the intention of entering some obscure cabaret in 
that quarter. 

The market was then at its height, and he might have escaped 
detection, had not his scared looks and disordered attire attracted 
the attention of a sturdy porter, who caught hold of him and 
stopped him. 

“ Hola, monsieur!” cried this personage, detaining him in his 
rough gripe. “ What’s the matter? From the blood upon your 
shirt and sleeves, I judge you have been engaged in a desperate 
fray. Have you been fighting with some of the canaille in the 
Halle? You look like a person of quality. Can I serve 

ou?” 
. “T am infinitely obliged to you, my good friend,” replied De 
Horn, terrified by the detention. “Iam, as you conjecture, a 
person of condition. The blood you see upon my dress is my 
own. I have been set upon by ruflians in a tavern hard by, and 
deem myself lucky in escaping with life.” 

“Milles diables!” exclaimed the porter. “This is a case for 
the commissary of police. Allons, monsieur. I'll conduct you to 
the office.” 

“You are very obliging, my friend, but I needn’t trouble you 
to go with me,” replied De Horn. “ Direct me to the office— 
that will suffice.” 

“ Bah! it’s no trouble at all. The office is close at hand—in the 
Rue Aubry-le-Boucher. I know M. Regnard, the commissary, 
very well. Ill introduce you to him.” 

“But there is no sort of necessity, I tell you,” said De Horn, 
scarcely able to conceal his uneasiness. “If the office is in the 
Rue Aubry-le-Boucher I can easily find it.” 

“ You had better have me with you, or you will be insulted by 
the dames de la Halle,” rejoined the porter. “Some of ’em, I 
see, are cyeing you sharply already.” 

Finding he could not get rid of his tormentor without exciting 
suspicion, De Horn suffered himself to be conducted to the Rue 
Aubry-le-Boucher, the porter keeping close to his side all the way, 
so that flight was impossible. 

On arriving at the police-ofiice, they were at once ushered into 
the presence of M. Regnard, the commissary, who listened atten- 
tively to De Horn’s tale. Before, however, the wretched young 
man had concluded his recital, a tumult was heard in the outer 
room, and an officer rushed in to say that a frightful assassination 
had just been committed at the Epée de Bois, in the Ruelle de 
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Venise, by two young seigneurs, of whom one was taken, but the 
other had escaped. 

“Then this is the man you want !—this is the second assassin!” 
cried the porter, pointing to De Horn, whose looks and demeanour 
proclaimed his guilt. “The moment I clapped eyes upon him I 
said to myself that man is an assassin, and I was determined not to 
let him go, but to bring him to you, M. le Commissaire. He 
came quietly enough, I must say; but I would have brought him 
by force if he had resisted.” 

“You have done well, Bertrand,” said Regnard, approvingly; 
“and if, as I suspect, this should turn out to be the man, you shall 
be handsomely rewarded.” 

“‘T want no reward for bringing an assassin to justice,’ replied 
Bertrand. “I have merely acted like a good citizen.” 

At a sign from the commissary, two more officers were called in, 
and De Horn was arrested. On being interrogated, he did 
not seek to disguise his name and rank, expecting that when he 
stated that he belonged to the highest ranks of the nobility, that 
he was the younger brother of a Prince of the Pays Bas, a relative 
of the Emperor of Germany, of the Princess Palatine, and of the 
Regent himself, M. Regnard would order his release. But in this 
expectation he was deceived. The announcement merely let the 
commissary know that this was one of the young seigneurs about 
whom he had previously received instructions from his chief, M. de 
Machault. So he ordered a detachment of archers to be sent for, 
= as soon as they arrived took the prisoner to the Epée de 

ois. 

The crowd in the Rue Quincampoix was in an extraordinarily 
excited and tumultuous state. LExecrations and menaces greeted 
the prisoner as he passed along, and but for the strong guard that 
surrounded him, he might have fared ill. 

The Ruelle de Venise was blocked up, but a passage being 
cleared through the throng, De Horn was taken into the cabaret, 
and led to the room in which the body of his victim was still lying. 
Here he found his guilty associate, who cast one look at him 
as he was brought in, but not a word passed between them. 

In the room, seated at the table, and writing notes, was M. de 
Machault. He had been hastily summoned, and, ever since his 
arrival, had been occupied in examining the witnesses, the chief 
of whom were the two Irishmen, the tavern-keeper, and the gargon. 
By these witnesses De Mille’s guilt had already been established, 
and their evidence in regard to De Horn’s participation in the 
crime was equally conclusive. 

The inquiry did not last long. Satisfied of the guilt of both 
parties, M. de Machault ordered them to be taken to the Grand 
Chatelet, and they were escorted thither by the archers, the same 
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fearful demonstrations from the crowd accompanying them as 
had attended De Horn on his way to the Epée de Bois. The prisoners 
were not allowed to have any discourse together, but were lodged 
in separate dungeons. 

After sending the prisoners to the Grand Chitelet, M. de Ma- 
chault repaired to the Hétel Law, where he had an interview with the 
comptroller-general. He subsequently went to the Palais Royal, to 
learn the Regent’s pleasure respecting the Comte de Horn, and was 
told that justice must take its course. Shortly afterwards, Law had 
an audience of the Regent, and in consequence of the comptroller- 
general's representations, an order was sent by the Regent to the 
presiding judge of the court of the Grand Chitelet, enjoining that 
the two assassins, having been taken flagrante delicto, should be 
brought to trial without delay. In obedience to this mandate, on 
the very next day the process commenced. 

By this time De Horn had fully recovered his confidence, per- 
suading himself that he had interest enough to save him from the 
penalty of his crime, and, though De Mille did not entertain the 
same conviction, his natural audacity stood him in good stead, and 
he betrayed no misgiving as to the result of the trial. In fact, the 
demeanour of both was marked with so much levity, and they 
seemed so utterly insensible of the enormity of the offence laid to 
their charge, as to excite the indignation and reprehension of the 
court. 

After a long and patient examination, they were found guilty, 
and sentenced to be broken alive on the wheel in the Place de 
Gréve, on the sixth day from that on which their crime had 
been committed. This terrible sentence did not produce much 
effect upon the prisoners, and for the simple reason that neither of 
them believed it would be carried into effect. 

“ Don’t be cast down,” whispered De Horn to his companion in 
crime. This is mere form. We are not destined to make a 
spectacle in the Place de Gréve. My friends have promised to 
obtain us a pardon from the Regent.” 


They were then removed by the officers in attendance, and taken 
back to their dungeons. 
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HOW THE REGENT REFUSED TO COMMUTE THE COMTE DE HORN’S SENTENCE. 


THE assassination of Lacroix created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion throughout Paris. That such a daring crime could be com- 
mitted in the open day, in a public cabaret, within a few yards 
of the crowded Rue Quincampoix, where the cries of the victim 
might have been heard, filled all the speculators with alarm. 
Business was almost at a stand-still in the Rue Quincampoix. 
The brokers were uneasy in their bureaux; the bankers and 
money-lenders shut up their counters; and the Mississippians did 
not dare to bring their porte-feuilles with them. Many young 
men who had been known to associate with De Horn and the 
others were regarded with suspicion. 

Though a crime of this nature }was as abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of the nobility as to those of all other classes of society, the 
condemnation of the Comte de Horn to the death of a common 
felon was felt as a blow to the whole order. Efforts had been made 
to divert the course of justice and screen the perpetrators of 
the crime, but such was the promptitude with which they were 
brought to trial, that these efforts were defeated. ‘The court had 
been crowded with persons of the highest rank, and amongst them 
were the Duc de Chatillon, the Duc d’Aremberg, the Prince de 
Robecq-Montmorency, and the Maréchal d’Isinghien, all four near 
relatives of the Comte de Horn, and it was the presence of these 
personages that made the unfortunate young man so confident 
of escape. To the proud nobles themselves the sentence passed 
upon their dishonoured relative was a degradation which they 
could not brook, and their feelings were shared by the other 
nobles present. On leaving the court, they held a conference 
together, and it was resolved that the Prince de Montmo- 
rency and” the other connexions of the house of Horn should 
see the Regent without delay, and procure from his highness 
either the pardon of their unfortunate relative, or a commutation 
of the sentence. 

Their intentions being reported to Law, he obtained an audi- 
ence of the Regent at an early hour on the following day, 
and implored his highness not to yield to any solicitations that 
might be made him to spare the assassins, as the atrocious nature 
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of the crime imperatively demanded that the sentence should 

be carried out. “The greatest consternation has been caused 

among all the holders of billets de banque,” he said, “and a 

terrible example must be made of the offenders, to reassure them. 

Unless the Comte de Horn and his associate are executed, there 

will no longer be any security for moneyed men in Paris. I pray 
our highness, therefore, to be inflexible.” 

“T feel with you,” said the Regent. “ Such a crime as this must 
not pass unpunished. I will turn a deaf ear to all the supplica- 
tions addressed to me—no matter by whom.” 

Law had not been gone long, when, as had been foreseen, the 
Prince de Montmorency, the Ducs de Chatillon and D’Aremberg, 
with the Maréchal @’Isinghien, besought an interview with the 
Regent, and were at once admitted. 

The Regent received them with great consideration, evincing by 
his manner the sympathy he felt for them. 

“We have come,” said the Prince de Montmorency, “ as suppli- 
cants to your highness in behalf of our unhappy kinsman, the Comte 
de Horn. We do not for a moment attempt to extenuate the crime 
hehascommitted. It is of the darkest dye, and deserves the severest 
punishment. If the consequences fell only upon his own head, we 
would not interpose between him and justice. Nay, if he were 
doomed to die by the axe, no word of remonstrance should be heard 
from us. Two of his ancestors died so. Philippe, Comte de Horn, 
was beheaded by the Duke of Alva in 1568, and two years later, 
Comte Floris de Horn was put to death in like manner by Philip II. 
of Spain. Their deaths brought no dishonour to the house. But if 
Comte Antoine de Horn should die the felon’s death to which he has 
been adjudged, an ineffaceable stain will be cast on every branch of 
his illustrious house. There is scarcely a noble family in the Pays Bas 
but the house of Horn is allied withit. Shall dishonour be brought 
upon all these houses? Shall it be told to the Comte Maxi- 
milien, the proudest and most chivalrous of men, that his brother 
has been broken on the wheel? Shall it be told to the Emperor 
of Germany that a member of his royal house has died this shame- 
ful death? Even the Princess Palatine and your highness yourself 
will be touched by it.” 

“Eh bien!” cried the Regent, “I will share the opprobrium 
with you all. That ought to be a consolation to the other re- 
latives.” 

“T cannot believe, monseigneur, that you will inflict this indelible 
disgrace upon a house so illustrious and so proudly allied,” said 
the Maréchal dIsinghien. “ Your highness may not be aware that 
if Comte Antoine de Horn should be broken on the wheel, his 
family will be rendered infamous for three generations. Besides 
the shame they will have to endure, no male can become an abbé 
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or bishop, no female a canoness. At this very moment the 
sister of the unhappy Antoine is about to enter a convent, 
but she cannot do so if her brother dies this infamous death. 
For her sake—for the sake of her brother Prince Maximilien— 
for the sake of us all—commute this miserable young man’s sen- 
tence to decapitation. I ask no further grace, but I beseech you 
to save a noble house from dishonour.” 


“It is not the mode of death that degrades, but the offence,” 
replied the Regent. 


“ La crime fait la honte, et non pas l’échafaud. 


The Comte de Horn has committed a felon’s act, and must 
die a felon’s death. I cannot—will not commute his punish- 


“T grieve to hear your highness say so,” said the Duc d@ Arem- 
berg, sternly. “By this severity you will make enemies of all 
the nobles of the Pays Bas and Germany, who will feel them- 
selves outraged. The Emperor would have passed no such sen- 
tence.” 

“TJ will go further than that,” said Montmorency, boldly. “The 
Emperor will be justly indignant that one of his house should be 
executed like a felon.” 

“T cannot help his anger,” said the Regent, impatiently. “ If 
I make all the nobles of the Pays Bas, and all those of Germany, 
my mortal foes, I will not pervert justice.” 

“ Your nobility look to you as the guardian of their privileges, 
monseigneur,” said the Duc de Chatillon. In your hands their 
honour ought to remain unsullied. You are yielding to the 
people, who clamour that the high birth of the Comte de Horn 
will shield him from the consequences of his crime; and the con- 
cession you are making will react upon the throne. We know 
the pressure that has been brought to bear upon your highness. 
We know that the comptroller-general has stated that an ex- 
ample must be made. But we beseech you to listen to our 
supplications, not to him. If this ignominious sentence is carried 
out, be assured we shall never forgive M. Law for the injury 
inflicted upon us.” 

“‘ Have you done, messieurs?” demanded the Regent, coldly. 

“We have,” replied Montmorency, sternly. “And we only 
regret that we should have troubled your highness at all. Weare 
persuaded you will rue this step.” 

“Ido not think so,” returned the Regent. “ But I shall not 
shrink from the consequences, be they what they may. I am sorry 
I cannot listen to your prayers—that is impossible. But is there 
any other grace I can show you? Perhaps you may desire to visit 
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your unhappy kinsman in his prison? If so, you shall have per- 
mission to do so.” 

There was a certain significance in the tone in which this pro- 
position was made, that conveyed more than the words implied, 
and after the supplicants had conferred a moment together, the 
Prince de Montmorency said: 

“The Maréchal d’Isinghien and myself will avail ourselves of 
your highness’s permission to visit the prisoner.” 

“You will do well,” rejoined the Regent. “Perhaps you may 
be able to reconcile him to his doom.” 

“ We will try,” said Montmorency. 

And bowing profoundly, the whole party took their departure. 

. As soon as they were gone, Nocé, who had been standing at the 
back of the cabinet, came forward. 

“ Your highness has displayed more firmness than I expected,” 
he remarked. 

“T cannot commute De Horn’s sentence,” replied the Regent. 
“T would rather displease the nobles than the people. I gave 
Montmorency a hint, and I hope he will act upon it.” 

“T am sure he will,” said Nocé. “ But I doubt whether De 
Horn has the courage to save himself from this ignominious death. 
Your highness must admit I am a good physiognomist. I foretold 
that this young man would come to a violent end.” 

‘ “T begin to think your prediction will be fulfilled,” replied the 
egent. 
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THE PROJECTED FUSION OF LEGITIMACY AND 
IMPERIALISM.* 


THE great boast of the existing government in France is that it has 
restored tranquillity to a country disturbed by revolutions, and its great 
ambition is to permanently establish the dynasty which has been enabled 
to bring about so happy a state of things. Thoughtful minds have, how- 
ever, been often asking themselves if it is necessary to attain that object, 
or, indeed, if the prospects of such an eventuality will not be seriously 
jeopardised by incessant hostility against an opinion whose pride it is to 
represent in the same country the respect for the memory of all that is 
great in the history of France, up to the advent of the first Napoleon, 
and a faithful regard for the secular laws of the country. 

There is no doubt that there has been much in the attitude assumed 
by the Legitimists which has been calculated to engender hostile feelings. 
A reserve, tinged at times with contempt, in which many who are worthy 
of holding high offices in the State have held themselves, refusals to take 
the oath of allegiance, and abstention from electoral contests, have all 
contributed to hurt the vanity of an authority which looks upon itself as 
one of the permanent institutions of the country. 

But, on the other hand, it has been pertinently asked whether in the 
light of the general interests of society, nay, even of the interests of the 

vernment itself, these inconveniences are not more than compensated 
for by the moral force which the simple fact of the existence of a Legi- 
timist party imparts to the cause of order? A country in which the 
monarchy has realised so many great things would surely be pitied had 
it left neither reminiscences or adherents. It would, indeed, be a most 
afflicting spectacle if the proscribed inheritors of the sovereignty of olden 
times had not still some devoted and faithful hearts in the country 
created by their fathers. What hopes could the founder of a new 
dynasty, even if animated by the most generous intentions, base upon a 
people among whom the most brilliant services should be so easily for- 
gotten? The ingratitude insisted upon towards all the traditions of the 
past might be extended in a similar manner to the present, the more so, 
indeed, as the present has not the traditions of the past to fall back 
upon. 

The Legitimist party represents a great element of social Conser- 
vatism, the basis of which is that an hereditary authority and the in- 
violability of the law of succession is an essential condition of government. 
The moment that a new dynasty wishes to confirm itself in power by 
hereditary succession, it is attempting to establish its rights upon the 
principles of legitimacy. Yet there cannot be two parties legitimate— 
either the old or the new must be an imposture, and public opinion will 
of itself always decide clearly and distinctly which is in the right. A. 
government may be accepted for the time being as the representative of 
order, and the uncertainties that envelop the future may necessitate that 
that condition of order should not be imprudently disturbed; and yet the 
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principle upon which all durable and real government should be founded 
may not be lost sight of, not only by the adherents to a traditional state 
of things, but by the masses themselves. When this is the case, all the 
probabilities are that this dormant sense of justice and right must in- 
evitably some day or other surge to the surface. 

We see the Church in the present day obtaining possession of a vast 
proportion of the landed property of France. This, in the day of trial, 
will superadd another influence to the moral and religious means always 
at its disposal. A long period of quiet is gradually placing the majority 
of civil employments in the hands of Legitimists—for the time being 
simple supporters of order. The greater number of men in arms may be 
Imperialist or Republican, or anything, but there are many names in the 
service, especially among its chiefs, that are historical in France, and his- 
tory points to only one conclusion. Attempts may be made to counter- 
balance such a party by raising up soldiers of fortune, or by resuscitating 
historical titles among those in whom the blood of the Montmorencys, or 
other antique families, does not flow; but with a nation essentially chi- 
valrous, such alternatives can have no influence beyond the uneducated 
populations of cities. In the country, or among the educated classes of 
towns and cities, they cannot be objected to, but they are not accepted 
for a moment. 

Here is a new dynasty founded by the national will. Is it, it has been 
asked, everything for that dynasty to have been proclaimed once, or even 
twice or thrice, by millions of voices ? Called upon in our revolutionary 
times to pronounce upon the question of the form of government, the 
French people have never hesitated to condemn the republican theory or 
to repudiate the sovereign right which has been attributed to it of periodi- 
eally electing its chief. Nor, it has been said, would the guarantee of 
security, which it sought to obtain by re-establishing the Imperial dynasty, 
have found itself realised if it were admitted that the order of succession 
regulated by the Imperial constitution could be put to the question by a 
new scrutiny. Yet by what possible logic can a dynasty elected by the 
sovereignty of the people claim to perpetuate itself by usurping the pri- 
vileges of legitimacy, and disregarding those principles by which it was 
elected? The people are taught that, for a certain purpose, they have 
sovereign rights. They exercise these to ensure an election, but having 
once exercised them, like the insect that loves and dies, they must abro- 
gate them for those very fundamental laws which they trampled upon 
when exercising their short-lived sovereignty. An emperor, it may be 
said, is a being of a different order to a president, and, having been 
elected, he can establish a principle of legitimacy. At all events, he 
surrounds himself with ministerial, legislative, and military adherents to 
strengthen himself in such a line of proceeding, while the people are not 
blind to the fact that they have gained nothing by their quondam sove- 
reignty but the power to elect a ruler, who adopts, for the benefit of his 
dynasty, those very principles of hereditary succession which they were 
called upon to ignore on the occasion of his election. 

Hence arise the attempts made in recent times to prove that the in- 
terests of Legitimacy and of Imperialism are identical. M. Muller, who 

is one of the advanced guard of this impracticable order of ideas, says: 
“ Heaven refused the joy of posterity to the grandson of Charles X., and 
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the attitude assumed by the House of Orleans has been the cause that in 
the eyes of an immense number of Legitimists, the Count of Chambord 
is in the present day the only and last personification of the old right of 
the Capetians. It appears to me so much the more easy for the govern- 
ment of Napoleon III. to admit and to respect this fidelity, preserved, as 
a matter of honour, for a dynasty of eight centuries duration, as he has 
not to reproach himself with having torn the crown from the head of a 
royal infant, to whom a double abdication had left, in 1830, the in- 
heritance of the ancient monarchy. The throne usurped by Louis 
Philippe, and ‘overthrown eighteen years afterwards by a demagogic re- 
volution, was abandoned when the people raised it up again in favour of 
the nephew of Napoleon I. Between the Legitimists and the Empire 
there exist, then, none of those causes of radical dissent, none of those 
reasons for a persistent and passionate animosity, which notwithstanding 
all attempts at fusion, and notwithstanding the generous forgiveness so 
often proffered by the elder to the younger branch of the Bourbons, 
establish an impassable gulf between the Legitimists and the Orleanists; 
and so far from being an obstacle to the accomplishment of the destinies 
of the Napoleon dynasty, the Legitimist party may become one day the 
firmest support of the new monarchy.” 

M. Muller is manifestly a traitor in the camp. We do not know who 
or what he is, but we can picture to ourselves some wealthy manufacturer, 
ashamed to disavow his perchance traditional Legitimist tendencies; or, 
if acquired, his avowed Legitimist opinions; aware also that similar 
opinions are entertained by the majority of the landed proprietors, where 
such are not the “ gentlemen” of the day, as also by the great industrials 
of the land ; yet desirous for some easily divined reasons to conciliate the 
powers that be, and in order to effect this, conjuring up a possible fusion 
of Legitimacy with Imperialism! It is easy in doing this to sacrifice the 
elder branch, which has no issue; but laying aside the peculiar political 
position of the younger branch, has it no history, and what becomes of 
the principles of legitimacy, if its claims are to be passed over for those of 
the offspring of the new dynasty ? 

True Legitimists know perfectly well that the two alternatives thus 
attempted to be reconciled are separated by a vast abyss, and that the 
principles of each are so opposed that the future depends on the triumph 
or defeat of one or the other. But the partisans of a patched up and im- 
possible conciliation of interests and principles declare that the Legitimist 
element does not exist in the Senate, in the legislative body, in the 
general councils, in the mayoralties and the prefectures, in such propor- 
tions as to be any way hostile to the empire, and that the empire is not 
surrounded by a crowd of friends and servants who are only too ready to 
betray it, in pure abhorrence of the principles of ’89, of which it is the 
expression. Why allude then to the possibility of the existence of such 
a state of things at all? Qué s’excuse, s’accuse; and for a pretended 
Legitimist to discuss the amount of Legitimist hostility in the highest 
positions of the State, is to admit that it exists there, and wears even a 
threatening aspect. 

It has been further said by the advocates of a fusion, that the distine- 
tion attempted to be established between the Orleanists, who vindicate the 
reforms accomplished by the revolution, and the Legitimists of the old 
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régime has no real basis. If so, why abandon the younger branch as the 
legitimate representatives of young France, in order to conciliate the re- 
trograde party with Imperialism ? 

It would be just as fair, it is argued, to suppose that the opinions of 
the Republicans are represented by the eccentricities of a Proudhon or a 
Pierre Leroux, as to suppose that the Legitimists of the old régime desire 
to return to the practices of the middle ages. There is not a party in 
France that protests in the present day against the principles of common 
rights, against the ideas of civil and political equality, which are the basis 
of the new social organisation ; there is no party that would advocate the 
re-establishment of privileged classes, the restoration of tithes, and other 
feudal impositions; nor is there a party which would dream of contesting 
liberty of worship, the right of all Frenchmen to civil employments, the 
necessity of a national representation to vote taxation, and the obligation 
on the part of the chief of the state, whatever may be his name or origin, 
to conform himself to the laws of the country. 

If it were attempted to reconstruct society on its old bases, the materials 
for such a reconstruction could no longer be found. The old nobility 
preserves, and will long preserve in its social relations, in its salons, in its 
marriages, the prestige which in all times and all countries has attached 
itself to old families, but its importance and its pretensions will, for the 
future, we are told, never go beyond that! The families entitled to the 
particle “de” before their names are swamped by the new “ gentle- 
men,” who are by no means anxious that minute inquiries should be 
made into their rights of using the said particle. This may be so far 
true, but it is at once illogical and absurd to argue that because modern 
legitimacy is not retrogressive, that its principles will admit of a fusion 
with a government which, based on the sovereignty of the people, at- 
tempts to override that sovereignty on legitimate principles, or that the 
true French “gentlemen” can preserve their relations and popular prestige, 
and yet have neither moral, social, or political influence. To attempt to 
re-establish the old order of things in France by any legitimate dynasty, 
as they existed before ’89, would be to re-enact the parallels of the 
second Charles and James in this country. None but an emperor or a 
dictator could afford even to make the attempt, and hence it is that the 
- educated portion of the French are at this moment perfectly aware that 

their liberties would be more secure under a constitutional monarchy than 
they are under an irresponsible Imperialism. Such is undoubtedly the 
conviction of all who can look around them, read, or think, and when 
that conviction shall assume a practical form, has become a mere question 
of time. If it pleases the existing government to break with its alliances, 
to betray its friends, as the Orleanists did on the occasion of the Spanish 
marriages—the most fatal error committed by an astute old diplomatist— 
afterwards Mr. Smith, of Newhaven—to act with total disregard of 
candour and good faith, and thereby forfeit the reliance and respect of 
those who have hitherto placed confidence in him, the day may be con- 
siderably hastened, as it has happened before under similar circum- 
stances. 

The present difficulties of Europe may be clearly defined to have their 
origin solely in the struggle that is going on between the claims of the 
people for constitutional rule, and the attempts made by existing rulers 
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to govern arbitrarily. Imperialism in France had recourse to unconsti- 
tutional measures to “ensure order,” which means to strengthen its 
power; but that power once firmly established, it has always held out the 

romise of a restoration of constitutional privileges, freedom of election, 
ser of the press, and a representative chamber. But, unfortunately, 
repression begets repression ; such a line of conduct once adopted, such 
a career once entered upon, there is no retreating from it, save with 
danger of defeat. Instead of there being any chance, then, for France 
of a gradual improvement, acts of repression are daily increasing in 
number ; no score of persons can assemble without being denounced, 
domiciliary visits—the most tyrannical of all forms of interference since 
the abolition of lettres de cachet—are being extended to the homes of 
the best educated and most influential persons in Paris, and even the 
charitable and religious institutions of the country are being made to 
pass under the yoke. The consequence of such a state of things is that 
the emperor, while professing to uphold plébiscites and popular sove- 
reignties, is vacillating daily more and more between his professed alli- 
ance with constitutional monarchies such as Great Britain, Italy, and 
Denmark, and his tendencies for despotic governments. 

Such tendencies are but too transparent when a ruler aids the cause of 
Italian nationalities with the one hand, and suppresses it with another at 
Villafranca, Nice, and Rome, and when it advocates a plébiscite in Den- 
mark, and yet connives at the supremacy of might in obliterating a 
small but constitutional monarchy—one of the oldest—from the map of 
Europe. Any contest that arises in Europe must involve the triumph 
of the one or the other party—that of the oppressed nationalities— 
Danes, Poles, Hungarians, Slavonians, Servians, Venetians, Romans, 
against their oppressors, and that of the French and German constitu- 
tionalists, and of all others who aspire to constitutional government all 
over Europe against unconstitutional rulers of whatever class or degree, 
and Europe will rise from the conflict free or Cossack. ‘That, as Con- 
servatives, we regret such an alternative, it is needless to say; anarchy 
and disorder invariably arise from such a state of things, and mistaken 
republican forms often usurp precedence temporarily in times of turmoil 
and trouble. But if such a climax is brought about in Europe, it will 
not be more by the anti-constitutional proceedings of the rulers in 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, than it will be by the falling off of Impe- 
rialism from the principles to which it is indebted for power. The 
abandonment of these principles may indeed instead of strengthening 
Imperialism in its policy of repression, have a fatal influence on its ex- 
istence altogether. 

“Ts it in France that public opinion declares itself opposed to an here- 
ditary government ? Whom do they imagine they are addressing when 
propounding such a theory ? The day after the most radical revolutions, 
notwithstanding the pressure exercised upon the populations by the Re- 
publican party, using and abusing of all the means that our system of 
centralisation furnished them with, the monarchical spirit of France 
revealed itself with a strength of unanimity such as the history of past 
ages affords no other example. France, they said, will no longer have a 
monarchy even with liberty, and France consulted, never ceased to reply 
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that it wished for a monarchy even without liberty ! 
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Such is the exposition given by the party of Fusion to the Republicans 
as to the state of public opinion in Rate. The events in Italy are 
almost daily referred to by the organs of the latter party as significant of 
republican tendencies in Europe. The answer is curt and decisive. “ It 
is, after all, the monarchical principle that prevails and triumphs even in 
this Italian revolution, which the false heirs of ’89 claim as a victory for 
their ideas. What would the Italian revolution be without Victor Em- 
manuel, without the sceptre of the old House of Savoy, without the 
prestige and the protection of monarchical authority? What have the 
attempts of the Mazzinian party ended in up to this day? What became 
of the power of Garibaldi when it ventured to struggle against that of 
royalty ?” 

Then, again, would the loss of temporal power to the popes affect the 
monarchical principle ? ‘The temporal power of the popes could dis- 
appear without the monarchical principle in Europe suffering the slightest 
shock. What influence could such an event have upon the political ideas 
of England, Prussia, or Russia, or of all other Protestant or schismatic 
nations? Has their divorce from the-Church prevented them from obey- 
ing hereditary governments up to the present day ?” 

The ancient Greek Church is here, as usual, designated schismatic, 
from a Romanist point of view. Such a term only shows ignorance of its 
history and antiquity. The Syro-Greek Church is the oldest of all Chris- 
tian communities. None but Romanists would also for a moment have 
supposed that the monarchical form of government depended in any way 
upon the preservation of the temporal power of the popes. Such a form 
of government dates long anterior to the papacy, and has been upheld for 
ages even by nations among whom the light of the Gospel has never 
penetrated. These are the narrow views of humanity entertained by 
egotistical people, not the enlarged philosophy of a cosmopolitan spirit. 
The succession of the popes is itself elective, not hereditary, and this has 
been an argument with the Republicans for adopting the same principles 
in other countries. They do not stop to inquire if the pomp and para- 
phernalia of a court, an army, and a police—of palaces, fortresses, and 
prisons—befit the vicar of a religion of humility, renunciation, charity, 
and pity. They do not stop to inquire if such a Church administration 


has always sufficed for the legitimate wants of its subjects, or if its exist- 


ence is dangerous to freedom of conscience throughout the Latin world; 
it is an elective institution, and therefore praiseworthy. 

All parties, however, agree that the independence of the papacy, in- 
capable of maintaining itself except when protected by a French army, is 
a species of contradiction that cannot last for ever. At the same time, 
not one of them can propose an alternative which does not imply the 
temporary removal of the papacy or the loss of temporal power. The 
Legitimists hug themselves with the belief that it will only be temporary, 
as it has been before, and will end in the definite triumph of the Roman 
Catholic Church. They forget that the principalities of the Church are 
amongst the last relics of bygone feudal institutions. They forget the 
history of the prince-bishops of many European states—whether on the 
Rhine or the Rhone—and they, above all, forget the history of the 
Roman states under its regal pontiffs, and that it is part of their profes- 


sion of political faith no longer to uphold feudal institutions—in the 
Church always, we suppose, excepted! 
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One of the most cogent arguments against Imperialism is that not onl 
does it suppress all revolutionary ideas as energetically as royalty woul 
but that, being a new institution, it not only dreads innovations which 
would be readily granted by an old-established monarchy, but it also 
takes alarm at what would pass unnoticed by an authority of long stand- 
ing. On the other hand, the organs of the Legitimists, Jed away by the 
confusion of ideas inseparable from partisanship, are often led to advocate 
views which they would discard if they were in power instead of being in 
the opposition. It is to the excitement of polemics that we must trace 
those Ultramontane exaggerations of some Legitimist writers which never 
belonged to the monarchy, except at some fatal moment of weakness, as 
when Louis XIV. fell under the spell of Madame de Maintenon, and 
revoked the Edict of Nantes. The monarchy of France was always 
Gallican. It is to the same false view of things that we must attribute 
the importance attached by some Legitimist writers to the fall of petty 
thrones in Salp-—-guinclpalis without a history—and the defence even 
of the iniquitous and odious yoke imposed upon the Venetians. 

There is something more elevated, more serious and more durable, in 
legitimacy than even its advocates always perceive. The French, who 
have trampled the principle under foot, yet boast that nowhere has it 
more fully demonstrated its power. The Neapolitan Bourbons did not 
constitute a legitimate dynasty, they merely represented Frerich royalty 
in Italy, just as the other principalities represented Austrian diplomacy. 
It does not suffice for a dynasty to become legitimate that it shall have 
reigned a certain number of years, nor does legitimacy consist in support- 
ing the pretensions of princes imposed on a country by treaties against 
the will of the people. France was governed for eight centuries by a 
dynasty freely accepted, and which became the instrument of all national 
development. Before its time, France had neither its present language 
or frontiers. The history of that dynasty and the history of the country 
are but one. These constitute an unalienable legitimacy, which may be 
discarded for a time, but never permanently. . 

Heaven seems in the eyes of some to have abandoned this royal race 
upon which it had heaped all the glory and prosperity of ages; it is con- 
demned, according to them, to be extinguished by sterility on the one 
hand, and by divisions on the other. Vain illusions! There are neither 
divisions nor sterility in the camp of the younger and more vital branch. 
France is monarchical, not only by the past, but by instinct, and by its 
ideas, and by the interests of the day. It is its attachment to the prin- 
ciple of hereditary authority that has constituted its force, and which 
enabled it to triumph in the great struggles that it has had to sustain 
since the tenth century, in order to conquer liberty and unity. It may 
forego this traditional attachment, this instinct, and this sense of interest 
for an epoch, but only to return back to them one day with the penitent 
devotion of a prodigal child. It awaits, indeed, only for an opening to 
present itself or an initiative to be taken to shake off the incubus of the 
hour, and resume its natural instincts. It is in vain in the presence of 
such to argue the fusion of the legitimate principle with an imperial suc- 
cession. ‘The dynasty to whom a nation looks up in its heart of hearts 
was not established in a day, nor is it a mere accident in history. It has 
reigned over France for eight centuries. It drew its strength from the 
blood of France, as France inherited its power and glory. ‘There exists 
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a community of origin, interests, and feelings, and a community in 
prosperity and in misfortune between that dynasty and France. It is 
impossible permanently to separate those who are thus historically bound 
together. Although proscribed and despoiled by revolutions, the majesty 
of that dynasty has never ceased to stand erect, the instinct of devotion to 
it has never been erased from the hearts of the people. The very perse- 
cution which the family has been made to undergo in modern times, the 
deaths on the scaffold and by the dagger, the several restorations, the 
violent expulsion of both the elder and junior branches, the bitterness of 
exile and death in a foreign land, only serve to render that old standing 
attachment. more steadfast. 

The very self-abnegation, disinterestedness and resignation of the 
Bourbons and the Orleans, keep the affections of the people riveted on 
them. There were no miserable attempts made on the part of the young 
Princes of Orleans to detach the army of Algeria from its adhesion to the 
revolutionary will of the people, there have been no melodramatic entrances 
with a live lily in its hand of the “premier des Frangais,” as the most 
illustrious of French orators called Henry V.; least of all, have there been 
any attempts to cajole clergy and people by promises of a totally different 
character to what have been carried out when power was secured, and 
that not merely by breach of faith, but also by overt acts of violence. 
Christian forbearance is the admitted characteristic of the royal dynasty 
for the moment overwhelmed by disaster. 

If the grandchildren of Philippe Egalité erred in not accepting the 
offer of conciliation made by Henry V., who has always declared that he 
would never reconquer the throne of his ancestors by conspiracy or civil 
war, that he would return as king of the nation and not of a party, what 
must we say of those pretended Legitimists who proclaim their fidelity to 
omuniied convictions, and yet advocate a fusion of that principle with 
Imperialism? Dynasties are by no means without their errors and their 
faults. The Bourbons are open to many an impeachment. They had 
their lieutenants of police and their Bastille. The debaucheries of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. opened the abyss in which France itself had nigh 
perished. Louis XVI. had neither energy uor intelligence to control a 
_ populace which he confounded with the people. It was in vain that the 

insurgents of La Vendée awaited for a Bourbon to lead them on to 
victory. Louis XVIII. brought disaffection with him when, on his 
restoration, he nominated the regicide Fouché to the ministry of police, 
and Charles X. and Louis Philippe withdrew before the dictation of the 
vilest of mobs. Modern history has made that point very clear. Neither 
Bourbons nor Orleans have known how to defend their rights. They have 
placed too much confidence in their inviolability. 

But if dynasties have their errors—and Mr. Thackeray has depicted 
our own Georges’ in anything but an enviable light, without in any way 
influencing the national principle of loyalty in this country—the people 
have also theirs, and it is impossible to conceive anything more humi- 
liating than the populations of those glorious provinces which go to con- 
stitute France—provinces like Burgundy, Languedoc, Gascony, Brittany, 
Normandy, Lorraine—all having their own magnificent historical asso- 
ciations, succumbing without a murmur to the dictation of a few dema- 
gogues, backed by the mob of Paris. It might be fancied that such 
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results were owing to a common sense of wrong influencing almost all 
classes of society to act in unison. Not in the least. Such a state of 
things has its origin in the evils of centralisation and bureaucracy. 
France is so overruled, that in times of anarchy it is in the power of any 
small number of determined demagogues to dictate the law. No one 
deems it his particular duty to interfere ; no one is accustomed to assert 
his individual rights, and the consequence is that collective rights are for 
a time abandoned into the hands of desperate persons. The arrest of 
the royal family on their evasion at Varennes is a case in point. They 
were positively sacrificed to two or three unscrupulous partisans amidst 
populations otherwise not ill disposed. 
Experience had so often demonstrated this fact that on the fall of the 
Orleans dynasty, a few patriots of a higher order made an energetic 
attempt to seize the reins and to sway the masses, and we all know with 
what results! Such was the state of anarchy among a people totally 
unused to self-control and self-dependence, that Napoleon III. was in 
part indebted for his very successes to the monarchical instincts of the 
masses. They looked up to him as the shipwrecked do to a plank, as a 
means of safety, and hailed even his presidency as, in the absence of all 
legitimate authority, a symbol of order, and as a kind of temporary re- 
presentation of monarchy, which he knew but too well how to convert, 
in the footsteps of his uncle, into a strong military dictatorship. It is 
not necessary, then, as some have done, to explain away the result of an 
appeal made to the people by the influences of the administration and 
the absence of a free press. No doubt both were brought to act without 
scruple, and in most instances with great effect, but still the real cause 


of unanimity lay in the common wish to preserve the social edifice, to 
y P 


ensure order and security ; to that spirit of monarchical conservatism, in 
fact, which, having no other alternative presented to it, had fain place its 
hopes in Imperialism. No Frenchman in the present day denies that 
Louis Philippe studied more than any other ruler in France to conciliate, 
as far as it was posible, individual liberty with the old French system of 
centralisation. But what has the imperial administration done? Go- 
vernment itself admitted, in 1852, that France was stifled by an exces- 
sive centralisation. ‘‘ France,” says M. About, “is led by the nose by 
the sous-préfets and the chefs de bureau, who are neither a farce nor an 
intelligence.” If, then, a spirit of opposition rises up in Paris and in the 
provinces, it is a purely parliamentary opposition, which has neither the 
factiousness nor the violence of partisanship. It is not, as M. Persigny 
would have us believe, a coalition. There is no intention of overthrow- 
ing the Empire in electing M. Berryer, M. Thiers, or M. Picard; it is a 
common necessity that impels people of all parties and all opinions to 
require of the sovereign by them elected that he shall not despoil them 
of all rights, or that he will at least leave to them the liberty of speaking 
and of writing. 
Napoleon III., an epigrammatic French writer has said lately, takes 
his part “au sérieux.” That is to say, he believes that he is emperor in 
virtue of his name, of his uncle’s glory, of his own transcendent ability, 
and, above all, in the ascendancy of some mysterious star, before which 
the past history and legitimate aspirations of the people fade away into 
obscurity. ‘ He might not have been taken au sérieux,” says another 
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writer, using the same amusing word, “sixteen years ago, but it would 
be madness in the present day not to recognise in him a very high 
personality.” Were he to fall to-morrow, he would not the less be 
“une trés grande figure de ce siécle.” His very adventurous expeditions, 
once laughed to scorn, are now extolled as “‘a courageous faith in his 
star,” which will constitute his glories in the eyes of posterity. This 
may be all granted. Success is the touchstone of merit. It would be 
impossible to reign for many successive years over a nation like France, 
and not’ do that which will become historical. But the question is, will 
he be consequent? Does the system of repression and centralisation 
adopted in France, daily being carried further and further, till one 
trembles to see the bubble burst ; does the abandonment of the Italian 
cause after Solferino, the armed support of the Pope, the propagandism 
of absolutism in such remote corners as Moldavia and Mexico, speak of 
the firmness of a supposed passive, inscrutable man, or do they fore- 
shadow a rupture with all constitutional alliances, and a proximate total 
abandonment of all connexion with constitutional propagandism. When 
M. Bismarck declared that the invasion of Denmark was inaugurated 
solely with the view of putting down a small constitutional power, the 
proximity of which was a sore in the side of the absolutists of Berlin 
and Vienna—an evil example to their own people, and to the rest of 
Germany—the imperial Sphinx was silent, silent as he is when the last 
existence of Denmark is at stake. And how can that silence be inter- 
_ preted, save as a secret yearning for the cause of absolutism, shielded by 

the pretended magnanimity of a recourse to plébiscites? Whether with 
his own people, ever holding out hopes of liberties to be restored, at the 
very time that he is putting on additional powers of repression ; with the 
Church, upholding the Pope at the very time that he is persecuting the 
Gallican Church ; with the Italian, professing to combat for nationali- 
ties, yet annexing whole provinces to France; Napoleon is truly always 
inscrutable in a certain sense. A congress in such hands would be per- 
fectly safe. It would be summoned to debate upon the rights of na- 
tionalities, and end by making them all pass for once and ever under 
the yoke of absolutism. 

If there is one thing that annoys the Imperialists more than another, it 
is that the Legitimists of the old school should, with their chivalrous 
traditions, have made common cause with what they designate “ the 
narrow mind and vulgar instincts of the Orleanists,’’ whilst they perse- 
vere in using as an arm against the emperor memories which now consti- 
tute all his glory. But the secret of the future is contained in this very 
avowal. Legitimists regard the younger branch as coming within the 
category of the monarchical traditions of France; they cannot look upon 
the Imperial dynasty as coming within the same category. As to the 
bourgeois spirit so much reproached in the Orleanists, every epoch has its 
peculiar tendencies, and that of Louis Philippe was characterised by de- 
pendence on the bourgeoisie as the party of order; it does not at all 
follow that the same party will occupy the same position under the 
grandson of Louis Philippe, although citizenship can never be considered 
in France, more than in ancient Rome, as a degradation. As to the 
*‘ chivalrous traditions” of the Legitimists, their claims on the future will 
be very slight. In as far as they comprise those principles of honour and 
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loyalty which have been sadly overlooked by the Empire, they will always 
entitle the party upholding such to respect and love; but where the 
represent disregard of the interests of the people, they may be fairly left 
to history, and consigned with the papacy to feudal times. ‘ Chivalrous 
ideas” are, however, also claimed for Louis Napoleon, founded on the re- 
miniscences of Strasburg and Boulogne. It is declared that to rank such 
with the feats of a certain knight of La Mancha, betrays a “ bourgeois” 
and vulgar prejudice. The people, we are told, love those who have faith 
in their star. 

The Legitimist party were in favour of a republic in 1848. They 
deemed it most favourable to their principles that France should have 
further experience of a republic in order to prepare them for the Restora- 
tion. But they miscalculated the impressions already made by that form 
of government, and it was, as we have before seen, the overflowing of the 
monarchical instinct that ensured the election of the 10th of December. 
But it is an error to suppose that that principle has seen its legitimate 
fulfilment in the actual dynasty, and that the time has arrived for a fusion 
of Legitimacy and Imperialism. Many Legitimists who voted for Louis 
Napoleon in the one December, did not ratify the coup d’état of the other 
December any more than by their votes in 1851, or did they vote for the 
re-establishment of the Empire. Even M. Muller, the present advocate 
of fusion, could not, he says, in his conscience support such assaults upon 
public liberties. Yet have they been pertinaciously persevered in, till 
liberty may in the present day be likened to that medizval prisoner who 
every hour saw his dungeon diminishing in extent and closing upon him 
till it finally crushed him. 

The argument of the Fusionists is in its simplest expression as follows: 
“Tn 1848, we took, they say, the name of Bonaparte as ‘pis aller’ ” 
(i.e. for want of a better, or, as it is sometimes translated, “let the worst 
come to the worst”). ‘ That is possible; but this ‘ pis aller’ has since 
sanctions sufficiently glorious, that we need not blush to retain it.” The 
* glorious sanctions” here alluded to are the war in the Crimea, in which 
France monopolised the glory, and then abandoned its allies; the war in 
Italy, in which it enacted precisely the same part, with the subtraction 
of sundry provinces from its allies, to the infinite annoyance of Garibaldi 
and all true Italian patriots; the fact that France is master of Italy, 
and its flag waves over the city of the Casars—a condition of things 
condemned elsewhere out of their own mouths as impossible to last, and, 
lastly, the establishment of an empire in Mexico, the end of which can 
be so easily foreseen. But there are also “ glorious sanctions” for the 
future—the deliverance of Venetia, the succour of Poland, and the resto- 
ration of the frontiers of the Rhine. The two first must come from the 
moral action of constitutional countries, not from an absolutist power, and 
if Imperialism proves false to its alliance with constitutional powers, it 
will have to accomplish the last act single-handed, when almost any 
amount of the coveted extension of French territory might have been ob- 
tained at infinitely less cost and hazard by acting in common with Great 
Britain against the encroachments of Germany and the dictatorship of 
Prussia and Austria. As it is, “the glorious sanctions” for the future 
seem more likely to be presented by acts which will resemble and be as 
fatal as Napoleon I. discarding Josephine for an Austrian archduchess. 
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But there are two sides to a question. It is not all to persuade the 
Legitimists that their honour is not at stake in a fusion with Imperialism; 
it also remains to prove to Imperialism that the Legitimist party is not an 
obstacle to the “perfect accomplishment of its destinies” on the one hand, 
and on the other to prevent courtiers communicating the impression that 
the influence of Legitimist opinions is a on of the past. It is true that 
it takes little part in political struggles, and that M. Berryer is-now its 
sole representative in the “‘ Corps Législatif,” but not so with Orleanism, 
which has many friends. If the masses are monarchical by instinct, the 
middle classes are so by reason and reflection, and as it was by this very 
instinct that Imperialism came into power, so even, according to the 
Fusionists, it behoves the emperor to conciliate it, or it-may invoke the 
same principle against him, for “the revolution will never adopt the 
theory that ™ the vote which established the Empire the people abdicated 
for ever its constituent powers.” It is wished by some, in the interests 
of the new dynasty, that the monarchical party should be no longer in 
existence ; but on the other side it is agua that the moment that Im- 

rialism claims hereditary succession it can only exist by that party, and 

id not such exist it would have to be invented. 

The Legitimist party, it is said, have for some time past manifested 
their opposition by abstention. Such a line of conduct is, we are told by 
the Fusionists, grievous to itself, to government, and to society. Such an 
abstention, it is declared, does not arise more from conscientious motives 
than from the love of quiet and domestic comfort, and the scepticism, in- 
difference, and egoism of the rising generation; but there are, on the 
other hand, we are told, “ many Legitimists who are desirous of partici- 
pating in public affairs, and who only remain aloof because the system of 
official candidateship takes away from them all chance of entering the 
elective councils with the character of independence which they wish to 
maintain.” Then again: “There are in France many men who could 
render great services in the public councils, and do not ask better than to 


. seize the occasion, but oe will not present themselves as solicitors before 


closed doors; open those doors, permit them to come before you with the 
dignity of their character, and you will find in them your surest friends.” 

This is manifestly the key to the theory of the fusion of Legitimacy 
and Imperialism, and anything more humiliating to the party which pro- 

ses it, or to the party that would connive at it, has not presented itself 
in the history of politics for many a long day. The open advocacy of such 
a transaction is enough to make one despair of human nature. Either 
Legitimacy is a principle and an instinct or it is not. If it is a principle, 
it may elect Imperialism in its own words, for want of a better support of 
order, but to abdicate its traditions in favour of a “ pis aller” is not only 
to stultify itself, it is to abrogate all principles of integrity, honour, and 
honesty. It is all very good to write pamphlets and books to prove that 
the sacrifice is made, not for Imperialism, but for France—the sacrifice is 
made purely for self—and it is the readiness to make such sacrifices that 
marks an era in the decline and fall of a nation. Whatever principles a 
man may entertain as to what contributes most to national honour and 
national glory, he should never forego them, so long as he entertains 


a real hope in the maintenance of such in the country to which he 
belongs. 
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THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


IV. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE TABLE D’HOTE. 


‘Par ici, messieurs! J’ai deux places pour vous de ce coté-la !” 

So said Charles, the waiter, whom we have already seen up-stairs, as 
he conducted Signor Tomkins and Mr. Stubbs to their seats at the dinner- 
table, which stretched along the whole length of the grand salon and 
was almost entirely occupied. 

The vacant places were at the farther extremity of the board, and as 
the service had not yet begun, full opportunity was afforded to every one 
there to note the appearance of the two Englishmen as they advanced. 
Their costume and manner presented a striking contrast, Signor Tomkins 
being in full evening dress, and evidently alive to the importance of 
making a sensation, and Stubbs in his ordinary travelling gear, aud look- 
ing—it must be confessed—somewhat ashamed of himself, though he 
tried to put on an air of indifference. 

“ Voila, messieurs!” said Charles, pointing to two unoccupied chairs 
at the head of the table, where sat as president Monsieur Consett himself, 
preparing to distribute, but not otherwise share in the proceedings of the 
dinner. He smiled and bowed as Signor Tomkins and Stubbs sat down, 
and then addressed himself to the wants of his guests. While the soup 
was served not much attention was paid to anything else, but when the 
rippling sound that always accompanies its discussion where foreigners 
meet had ceased, and expectation turned towards the more substantial 
element of the banquet, people began to look about them and reconnoitre 
their neighbours. 

The table being full, a physiognomist—if not better engaged—might 
have found plenty of occupation in examining the variety of faces before 
him, though, at that moment, the expression on each was pretty generally 
the same; but, not having much philosophy to spare, neither of the Eng- 
lish travellers gave themselves the trouble to speculate on the moral 
qualities of the persons by whom they were surrounded, They could not, 
however, help being attracted by a lady and gentleman who sat imme- 
diately opposite, on the right hand of Monsieur Consett, concerning 
whom they expressed their opinion to each other with tolerable freedom. 

Amongst the peculiarities of our countrymen abroad is that of con- 
versing together, when they meet in a mixed company, as if the English 
language were a tongue utterly unknown to any but themselves. They 
take credit very often for lingual capabilities which ay do not by any 
means possess, but seldom allow it to be possible that the inhabitants of 
other countries can understand them—owing to which circumstance it 
frequently happens that they get into difficulties. To this class of tra- 
vellers belonged both Signor Tomkins and Mr. Stubbs. 
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“ Deuced fine woman, that!” said the latter to the former, staring hard 
at the lady just alluded to. 

“ Superb!” replied Signor Tomkins, gazing in the same direction. 

“ Never saw such large black eyes!” continued Stubbs. 

“ Magnificent!” ejaculated Tomkins. “They seem quite to go through 
one.” 

“ How old is she, I wonder !’’ 

“ T should say—ha! torturing memory, down!—TI was about to say— 
but no, she is older—perhaps five-and-twenty.” 

“T give her two or three years more. Is she the wife, do you think, 
of the fellow that sits next her ?” 

hope not !”’ 

This last remark of Signor Tomkins was accompanied by something 
very like a sigh; but then, sighing was his forte, so we must not draw 
our inferences too soon.” 

“ «Hope not!’ What, smitten already!” said Stubbs, coming to his 
conclusion without reserve. 

“ Good Heavens! How could such an idea——” 

Charles, the waiter, who presented a dish, interrupted the Signor’s 
protest: Dela truite du lac, Monsieur ?”’ 

“ Capital trout, this,” said Stubbs, after following his friend’s example, 
and helping himself plentifully. 

“ Admirable !” returned the Signor, indistinctly, his mouth being full. 
“JT declare to you, Stubbs,” he added, looking up from his plate, “ she 
has never once taken her eyes off me !” 

“‘ He seems to be watching us, too,” replied Stubbs, implying by his 
words that he also had been included in the lady’s glance. “TI call him a 
regular chiseller.” 

** What do you mean by that observation ?” 

“ One that looks through you, as you said just now of her.” 

“Ah, but——” replied Signor Tomkins, sighing unmistakably this 
time. “Yet what matters it? We cannot recal the past!” 

“ Let’s take care of the present, then. Keskersay, garson?” 

* Rognons aux champignons, Monsieur.” 

“‘T wonder what that may be! Never mind. It smells capitally— 
and, what seldom happens with any made dish, the taste is as good as the 
smell. I advise you to try some!” 

“For form’s sake,” said Signor Tomkins, languidly—but such forms 
with him were very like realities. ‘“ Kidneys done up with mushrooms,” 
he continued, “ and, as you say, not bad!” 

“ First-rate. We shall get on famously here, Tomkins! They’re 
jabbering French now.” 

The Signor listened. 

“Yes!” he said—* TI catch the Parisian accent. How exquisite from 
female lips!’ 

“ T’m not much of a judge of accents,” replied Stubbs, “ but I flatter 
myself I know French when I hear it. Did you hear that ?” 

What ?” 

“‘ The waiter called her ‘Countess.’ There he goes again. Calls him 
‘Count.’ Regular swells !” 

“You shock me, Stubbs! Pray speak of her—of them—in more 
befitting language. So refined an expression of countenance, I never! 
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He, too, has quite the look of a perfect French gentleman. They belong, 
no doubt, to the very highest class. It struck me the first moment I 
saw them. What can make her keep on looking at meso! I declare 
she’s smiling. I really should like to make up to——ha!—torture ! 
What’s that he’s handing round?” 

“Fricandy vo!—I had some the other day in Paris. Oh, yes, I 
know—‘ Spinard,’ they go very well together. Try it. By-the- A 
what wine shall we have? Kell van avoy voo, garson ?” 

“ Voici la carte, Monsieur !” 

“ What’s this Val Tellin? Bono, hey ?” 

“C’est excellent, Monsieur.” This from the host,—who raised it 
himself on a céteau hard by. 


The wine was brought and tasted, Stubbs making a wry face after 
tossing off a glass, but Signor Tomkins, whofobserved that the Countess 
sipped hers with apparent relish, pronounced it very fine. 

The dinner went on, and with it the incipient flirtation on the part of 
Signor Tomkins, who, poor fellow—a bruised reed, as he called himself— 
was in that frame of mind which needed feminine support ;—also the 
support which the good things of this life are sometimes able to offer. 
Of the latter, he—in Cockney phrase—“ partook” as freely as his friend 
Stubbs. The cookery, half Swiss, half Italian, was new to both, and 
whether it were “ Ravioli” —‘ Sardines 4 l’huile’’—“ Réti de Chevreuil” 
—“ Kartoffeln Salade”—< Pollastro alla Garibaldi,” or unsophisticated 
“ Beccalini,” all was welcomed in turn, by Stubbs with uncompromising 


rm | Signor Tomkins with appetite disturbed by sorrow, as if— 


which is rather doubtful—he ate in spite of himself. 

The honest British notion of not paying for a thing you don’t like, ope- 
rated, however, very shortly with Stubbs in the matter of the Valtelline 
wine, which no example could persuade Aim was really good—and he 
therefore proposed to Signor Tomkins to try “something else.” What 
should it be? Signor Tomkins having his own ideas on the subject, at 
once decided on champagne—and with unfeigned alacrity, for it stood at 
the highest figure on the carte, the waiter produced the generous liquor. 

“I wonder,” said the Signor to Stubbs, “if the Count and Countess 
would think it polite in me to ask them to take a glass?” 

“ You know more of these things than I do,” returned Stubbs; “but, 
to judge by the Count’s looks, I should say Ae wouldn’t refuse—and I 
never knew any lady yet that would.” 

“ Musseer,” said Signor Tomkins, pointing to the bottle, off which 
Charles was twisting the wire, “voolly voo and Madam do us the honnoor 
de prender un poo de this avec noo ?” 

** Vous étes bien aimable, Monsieur,” replied the Count, bowing, and at 
the same time exchanging an imperceptible smile with his fair companion. 

“* Apporty doos oter vare,” said the gallant Signor to Charles, “ helpy 
le Count and le Countess—first—hey, Stubbs ?” 

“ Wee, wee, of course,” rejoined the latter, “‘ but we mustn’t pass over 
that chap at the end—I mean the Mossoo of the establishment.” 

“T don’t know,” said Signor Tomkins, “ you see he’s not dining. 
I’ve no objection ; but perhaps he won’t join us.” 
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“Try him,” said Stubbs. 

© Voo, Musseer ?” was the brief inquiry, and, contrary to expectation, 
an affirmative gesticulation was returned. 

You may talk about “the bond of friendship,” and consider it, as 
Signor Tomkins did, a jewel of inestimable value-—hard, hard indeed, to 
find—but unexpectedly open a bottle of champagne at dinner and send 
it round,—straightway the jewel shines. To use the expression of Stubbs, 
“it unlocks a party at once’—and this perhaps adequately interprets the 
general metaphor. 

Communicativeness—to a certain extent—was accordingly the result 
of this move on the part of the Englishmen. Monsieur Consett, who 
had a special faculty for grinning—grinned, as he emptied his glass, with 
greater gusto than before; and the smile of the Countess, as she bent to 
Signor Tomkins and his friend, became still more radiant. As for the 
Count, the wine—or something else— made him voluble,—an effect 
which, however, anything can produce in a Frenchman. 

To the astonishment, and, perhaps, a little to the confusion of Tomkins 
and Stubbs, who recollected the freedom with which they had spoken to 
each other, believing that they were talking in an unknown tongue, the 
Count addressed them in very good English. 

“Tt is a wonderful thing,” he said, “but I find it impossible to travel 
anywhere without meeting gentlemen from your country. On this, as 
on every other occasion,” he added, with a smile and a bow, “I find it to 
my advantage.” 

Signor Tomkins contrived to muster up presence of mind enough to 
tell the Count he was very good, but in the same breath he whispered to 
Stubbs: “He speaks English! I hope to Heaven they did not hear us. 
Do you think they did?” 

“Can’t say, indeed!” replied the imperturbable Stubbs, in a lower 
tone, however, than usual; “they were pegging away at their dinner, 
and when people are doing that they don’t generally pay much attention 
to anything else.” 

“ Gracious Heaven !” ejaculated Tomkins, “ what would she think of 
me !”? 

‘‘ Why, you said nothing very disagreeable, I imagine. Women are 
not apt to be offended if they happen to overhear a man call them 
pretty! But, we must face it out as well as we can.” 

“7 am quite overwhelmed—goodness !—what would the world say if 
ever 

The conjecture of Signor Tomkins was cut short by the Count, who 
continued : 

“We came—my sister and myself,”—at this announcement Signor 
Tomkins gasped—“ to these remote and little frequented baths,—I speak 
in a general sense—in search of extreme quiet—expecting to meet none 
but natives. How vast, then, is my satisfaction to encounter travellers 
with whom one can converse at ease, for, to tell you the truth, though 
quietness, as I said, was my object—at least, my sister’s—whose nerves 
have been sadly shattered—that blessing is not always obtained without 
a certain amount of ennui, all chance of which has now disappeared.” 

Another bow closed this speech, and Signor Tomkins again whispered 
to Stubbs: “ The pink of politeness! But that, in fact, is what all high- 
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born Frenchmen are. I have always found them so. Did you observe, 
Stubbs? He said his ‘sister. Poor thing! Her nerves have been 
shattered too! How singular!” Then, summoning to his aid one of his 
most seductive smiles,—how sad to think that such a man as Signor 
Tomkins should ever have smiled in vain,—he also tried his hand at a 
compliment. 

“*T hope,” he said, “ that you, mum—madame, I mean—have been— 
that is, not been,—that is to say,—do—are,—derive benefit from—these 
waters ?” 

“TI have tried them so short a time,” replied the Countess, in a very 
sweet voice, unmarked by the slightest foreign accent, “ that I cannot yet 
pronounce upon their absolute merits! But I put my trust’””—and here 
she gently sighed—“in Nature, and the assistance which she always so 
kindly lends to those who seek her in good faith.” 

“ Exquisite sentiment!” half audibly murmured Signor Tomkins, with 
eyes full of admiration. 

“* How well you speak English!” blurted Stubbs. 

“ My sister,” said the Count in explanation, “ was educated at an Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic convent———” 

“ But,” said Stubbs, interrupting him, “you both-row in the same 
— sue heard anybody out of England speak English better than 
ou do! 

*“*T was about to add,” returned the Count, “ that I also had the hap- 
piness of being educated at an English school. The circumstance to 
which you refer will, however, surprise you less when I say that our 
maternal parent was an Englishwoman, so that we have been familiar with 
the language from the cradle. But it is time that we should not be 
anonymous. Permit me to have the honour of presenting the Comtesse 
de Crévecceur,—and of adding that the nanié of the humble individual 
who now addresses you is De Manqued’argent.” 

“ But you’re a Count, ain’t you ?” said Stubbs, with the happy abrupt- 
ness which was one of his characteristics. 

“Yes,—I possess that rank ;—you must take it for what it is worth. 
We of la vielle roche in France, do not attach much importance now to 
titles. The old Empire destroyed their value,—and under the existing 
régime—the tendency of which is to return to the same system—we are 
content to know to what family we really do belong, without calling our- 
selves Duke or Marquis.” 

* Well,” was the reply, “ my name is Stubbs; and while I’m about it, 
—lI suppose my friend has no objection,—his is Tomkins.” 

The Signor blushed up to the eyes at being thus heralded to the notice 
of the Countess de Crévecceur, but as he could not deny his patronymic 
he uttered no disclaimer. 

“ Thoroughly English !” exclaimed the Count. “ They literally delight 
my ears! I can’t tell why it is, but,—Frenchman as I am, before any- 
thing else,—I never hear a good honest English name without feeling 
that my heart warms towards the owner. There is something so sterling 
and eotid in the sound. May I ask if you are making an extended 
tour ?” 

It was Signor Tomkins who now took upon himself to reply. He 
wished to stand apart from that identification of object with which, per- 
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haps, the words of Stubbs had associated him, and to let the Countess see 
that he was worth something alone. 

‘“‘ What my friend means to do, I don’t exactly know. He, I believe, 
is tied to time. With me the case is different.—I came abroad,—not 
without a purpose, certainly,—but—we will not speak of that,—and I 
have merely to remark, in answer to your question, that I am now”’—he 
threw a meaning emphasis on the word, as he glanced at the Countess,— 
“ now a perfectly free agent,—can go where I like, and stay as long as 
I please. It is such a comfort to be able to say, ‘I am my own 
master.’” 

“ How exactly your sentiments coincide with mine!” cried the Count. 
‘“‘T mourned, of course, as all good sons must do, when my father died, 
but the tribute paid which filial respect and affection naturally demand, I 
could not refrain, when I succeeded to the family estates, from saying, 
with a sense of exultation I admit,—Now then there is no check upon my 
actions. My father was an excellent man,—ah, there are few like him! 


'—is not that the case, Clotilde?—do not answer,—I will not awaken your 


emotions ;—but if a vapour ever sullied the purity of a mind which was 
like the brightest mirror, it was,—and how, after all that he had lost by- 
the first revolution, can we blame him ?—it was an attachment to money, 
—one from which, thank Heaven, I am entirely free. I said then,— 
without compunction, for I felt I was only treading in the footsteps of 
my remoter progenitors,—Others, who want, shall profit by these accu- 
mulated hoards !’” 

“ Vous étes trop généreux, mon frére,” softly uttered the Countess de 
Crévecceur, raising an embroidered handkerchief to her lovely eyes, now 
deeply suffused with glittering moisture. 

“So,” pursued the Count,—not heeding—or rather, not allowing him- 
self to heed his sister’s observation,—“ instead of rushing into the gay 
world to dissipate the fortune which a careful, perhaps a too careful hus- 
bandry, had made enormous, I resolved to live as if I were still a poor 
man,—you understand, with a certain reservation, not absolutely as a very 
poor man, but retaining only sufficient for moderate wants,—and gratify 
my great desire to expand my mind by travel. If I have the honour of 
seeing much more of you, gentlemen,—which I sincerely hope may be 
the case,—I may return to this topic. At present I have only to beg of 
you to pardon my indiscretion in thus trespassing upon your attention 
with matters wholly personal to myself. Clotilde,—you are exhausted, 
—we will retire,—accept my arm. Gentlemen, I have the honour to 
salute you!” 

The Count rose as he spoke, and with him rose his charming sister, 
who, casting a winning smile on Tomkins and Stubbs, withdrew, through 
a side door, from the saloon. 

That the conversation above recorded should have taken place without 
interruption, arose from the circumstance already mentioned, that, with 
the exception of the persons directly engaged in it, all the inmates of the 
Baths of Le Prese were Italians; and as Italians, generally, are no great 
adepts in foreign tongues, and these Italians, in particular, were entirely 
occupied with themselves, eating, drinking, laughing, and talking—to use 
their own phrase, con strepito—the confidences of the Count de Manque- 
d’argent and Signor Tomkins, so far as they went, were made with com- 
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plete impunity. Two or three, it may be, of the aforesaid Italians— 
damsels with very sparkling eyes—now and then turned those organs on 
Richard Stubbs with a sort of secret intelligence in them, but beyond 
such demonstration, which might have had a meaning, no notice was 
vouchsafed. 

There was one, however, who had not been unmoved by the presence 
of the French nobleman and his charming sister. A lacerated bosom 
sometimes seeks relief in the very cause of its laceration, just as—to de- 
scend in the scale of comparison—he who has drunk too freely overnight 
needs the solace of brandy in the morning, and takes, in familiar phrase, 
a hair of the dog by whieh he has been bitten. Thus it befel with Signor 
Tomkins, The perfidy of Ellen Smith had torn the fibres of his suscep- 
tible heart, and being—as we have heard from his own lips—“ a yearner,” 
which means, we will presume, one who stands in need of female sym- 
pathy, he was ready to throw himself at the feet of the first pretty woman 
who showed a disposition to smile on him, trusting, as man will trust, in 
the sovereign efficacy of love as a counter-irritant to its own pain. Be 
this as it may, it was plain, even to Stubbs, that his newly-acquired 
friend, who, by the way, had—from some cause or other—already mani- 
fested an inclination to throw him over, that the yearning Tomkins was 
enslaved by the fascinating Countess de Crévecceur. Had there been any 
doubt on this point in the mind of Stubbs, the first words uttered by the 
Signor when he resumed his seat after the departure of the lady and her 
brother would have settled the question. 

“ What an ineffable creature!” he exclaimed. 

* She’s what I call a regular flasher,” replied Stubbs, whose expres- 
sions were sometimes more vigorous than refined. 

This encomium was not exactly to the taste of Signor Tomkins, but he 
made no comment on it, save what might have been inferred from the 
manner in which he sighed, shrugged, and raised his eyes to the ceiling, 
as much as to say that he only was capable of appreciating the beauty of 
the fair Clotilde. When this ecstasy was past, he spoke again: 

“ What a fine frank-hearted fellow the Count, her brother, appears!” 

“Frank enough!” returned Stubbs; “ he don’t seem to mind talking 
about his own concerns.” 

“ Those of his nation are prone to be communicative. How different 
from the cold reserve of our own countrymen. And to think of their 
both speaking such good English !”” 

“ Yes, that was odd enough. However, he accounted for it.” 

“ They will prove delightful society while we stay. By-the-by, Stubbs, 
I think of pausing here rather longer than I first intended. It was very 
good of you to say you would take my route, but, as your time is limited 
—I think you said—don’t let my wishes put you to any inconvenience.” 

“ Oh,” said Stubbs, carelessly, ‘I fancy I shall be able to amuse myself 
as well here as anywhere else, and as I only came abroad for amusement, 
it don’t matter a straw to me where I find it. But I thought you were 
in a hurry to get to what’s his name—Julia’s tomb, you know—where 
you meant to make away with yourself!” . 

Signor Tomkins blushed “ celestial rosy red” at this reminder, and with 
some embarrassment observed: ‘Of course—yes—that is, not exactly do 
what you say—certainly I mean to make the—the pilgrimage—but my 
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nerves being still—ah—very much unstrung—TI think a slight course of 
these waters will better enable me to—to—fulfil my purpose.” 

“ Ts sulphur a good thing for the nerves ?” 

“Not that I am aware of. What makes you ask ?” 

‘ Because these are sulphur-baths.” 

“‘ How do you know that ?” 

“‘ Why, in the first place, my nose gave me a hint; and, in the next, 
I saw it written up when I went outside. I’m not much of a scholar, but 
T can manage a little Latin, and there’s an inscription on a slab of yellow 
marble that says so.” 

“ Well, perhaps there may be no necessity to drink these waters, or, 
indeed, to bathe in them. Rest, after all, is the grand thing; and in my 
wretched state——” 

** Oh, I see how it is now. You needn’t make any excuse tome. To 
tell you the truth I rather fancy this place—for much the same reason as 
you—on account of the people that are staying here. I said before we 
came down that I had something to tell you. A kind of a lark I’ve had. 
Do you see that little thing half-way down the table on the other side? 
She that’s looking this way now, and laughing. She’s been at it all 
dinner-time.”’ 

Signor Tomkins turned to gaze in the direction indicated. 

“] think I perceive the person you mean. Who is she ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell you; but a rare one for fun, I’ll take my 
oath. You sce there’s a lake here, and a party of ’em were coming along 
in a boat a little before dinner, as I was standing on the shore. She was 
one of the party, and in her hurry to get to land she made a jump before 
the boat got quite close—something caught, I suppose—and in she 
plumped right up to her middle, so it was my luck to help her out.” 

‘Happy man! You saved her life! She screamed, and fainted in 
your arms !” 

“ As for fainting, there wasn’t much of that, nor screaming neither— 
on her part—unless you mean Adelphi fashion, for I thought she would 
have split with laughter, and she seems to have been tickled by it ever 
since. The best of the joke was we couldn’t understand a word each 
other said; but that don’t signify, she knows it was me that went in for 
her, while all the rest were tossing up their arms and screeching out the 
rummest words I ever heard.” 

“ Quite an adventure! Upon my honour, Stubbs, I almost envy you! 
She is not bad-looking. Rather petite, and wanting, perhaps, in regu- 
larity of feature ; but very passable—very passable indeed !”” 

The knowledge of this incident had the happy effect of restoring to 
Signor Tomkins’s brow an unwrinkled calmness, which for the last half- 
hour had not been visible there. Let deep searchers into the human 
heart explain the reason ; for ourselves, who lay claim to no such divina- 
tion, it may suffice if we ascribe the change to a latent apprehension on 
the part of the Signor, that rivalry lurked in the admiration of the 
Countess, which Stubbs had expressed when he called her a fine woman, 
and said she was “a flasher.” But that suspicion, if it existed, was now 
dispelled, and Signor Tomkins smiled again. 

There was now a general move, and the table d’héte broke up, the 


Englishmen being the last to leave the room, as they were the last to 
enter it. 
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V. 
SIGNOR TOMKINS HEARS THE STORY OF THE COUNTESS DE CREVECEUR. 


Ir Signor Tomkins was in search of “rest,” the “ Stabilimento” of 
Le Prese was not exactly the place in which he was likely to find it. 
Different notions prevail in different lands, and what in England is called 
quiet has another kind of interpretation across the Channel. Anything 
short of revolution is considered perfect tranquillity in most continental 
towns—with the exception of those of sluggish Germany, though even 
there they can make noise enough at their Turner-fests and other bois- 
terous sports when their burghers are full of beer—and this principle was 
in unsubdued activity amongst the visitors to the Baths on the Lago di 
Poschiavo. It is true there is a printed notice on the wall in every bed- 
chamber, earnestly recommending travellers not to “kick up a row,” 
particularly in the night-time—but, like most recommendations, this 
notice is rather looked upon as a hint to commit the nuisance inveighed 
against than to refrain from it, and invalids are treated accordingly. 
Physically, however, Signor Tomkins stood in no need of repose, and if 
he wished to achieve that object, morally, he certainly was not heading 
in the right direction. 

The Italian holiday-makers who—let us hope for form’s sake only— 
frequented the “ Fonte d’Acqua Solforosa,” as the Baths are poetically 
termed, seemed to be of opinion that they never could have too much of 
a good thing. The moment, therefore, that their dinner was down they 
aided its digestion by resuming the amusements in which they had been 
engaged before its announcement—re-embarked on the lake for a rowing- 
match, or re-mounted their donkeys for a race, amidst a tumult of unre- 
strained hilarity. Not absolutely joining in their pursuits, but keeping 
the company in view, the two Englishmen hired a skiff, Stubbs, who was 
an accomplished Thames waterman, managing a pair of queer-shaped 
sculls, and Tomkins in the stern sheets, gracefully reclining. ‘The mag- 
nificent scenery shed a soothing influence on the turbulent bosom of the 
Signor, disposing him to meditate in silence on charms of a different de- 
scription, while his companion, to whom the aquatic exercise was an 
unexpected treat, pulled round the lake at easy distance from the shore. 
More than once they were saluted by “ Vivas” from other boats, and 
waving handkerchiefs attested that their progress was not unobserved. 
To these demonstrations Stubbs replied by handling his oars with as much 
“skill and dexterity” as he of yore who, by the same process, gained the 
reputation of “ winning each heart and delighting each eye”—such rowing 
as his being a rarity on these semi-Italian waters. The sly fellow knew 
very well that amongst the merry spectators was “ the little black-eyed 
thing” whom he had saved from what Signor Tomkins persisted in term- 
ing “a watery grave,” though Stubbs himself, in his plain straight- 
forward way, only called it “a ducking.” This “ promenade en bateau” 
(everything with the French is a “ promenade,” whether you walk on a 

orse, in a carriage, or on the water) lasted about an hour, when, the sun 
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having sunk behind the Piz Verona, the boating-parties on the lake 
and the riding-parties on shore were seen making for the Stabilimento, 
there to indulge in other pleasures. 

In the wake of one of these parties—it is hardly necessary to say 
which—Richard Stubbs closely followed; neither is it necessary to 
specify who was the young lady that turned her head when walking 
through the garden to the house, as if inviting him to follow farther. 
Both he and Signor Tomkins did follow, and, entering the hotel, saw 
everybody making their way up the broad staircase which led to the 
grand saloon, whence issued the sound of music. They were not far 
behind the rest, and yet when they got into the room—so speedily were 
matters managed at Le Prese—not a lady was without a partner, and 
all were whirling round in a rapid waltz. 

“ This is horrid!” exclaimed Signor Tomkins, “I cannot stand such 
— excitement.” And saying this, he threw himself on a sofa 

ose by. 
,- Homi 2?” remonstrated Stubbs. ‘I think it remarkably jolly, and 
all I wish is———” 

Fate, interrupting his speech, granted the unuttered desire—for Fate, 
in the shape of “the little black-eyed thing,” suddenly relinquishing her 
partner’s arm, passed her arm through that of Richard Stubbs, as the 
circling dance brought her to the spot where he stood, and before he was 
aware of it, or knew whether his head or heels were uppermost, he found 
himself going the pace as fast as any one there, the damsel who had 
taken him in tow appearing greatly to rejoice in effecting the capture. 

“Not much ceremony in this place!” thought Stubbs. “ But all the 
better. “If she hadn’t done it, I should never have had courage to 
make up to her. I wonder if some one will catch hold of Tomkins !” 

This supposition, also, was partly realised, for the Signor, if not exactly 
caught hold of, was evidently monopolised by a lady whose back was 
turned to Stubbs, but whose tall and full-proportioned figure he had little 
doubt was that of the Countess de Crévecceur—the gentleman on whose 
arm she was leaning being her brother, the Count de Manqued’argent. 

The word “ monopolised”’ conveys, perhaps, an erroneous impression, 
for it was not study the Countess who had taken possession of the 
Signor, but Tomkins who was absorbed in the “ being” before him. The 
fact is, that while he was moodily surveying the dancers the door opened, 
and, turning his head, he beheld the one who had been the object of his 
thoughts ever since he had met her at dinner. He instantly started to 
his feet, and the Count and Countess drew near. 

“You do not share in these amusements,” said the Count, smiling, as 
he conducted his sister to the place which Tomkins vacated. 

‘No!’ returned the Signor, “I heed it not.” And as he uttered 
these words, he glanced at the Countess. 

“ But your friend,” continued the Count, “ seems to enjoy them.” 

“Ah!” replied Tomkins, “He is a Butterfly ; I am not of that 
volatile species.” 

“* As for me,” rejoined the Count, “I always take the world exactly as 
I find it. I do not go out of the way to seek for pleasure, but when it 
is brought to my door I do not reject it. Par exemple! It is not im- 
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probable that I may join in the dance—and a lady whom I see yonder 
offers me an inducement to do so. You are fatigued, Clotilde, and will 
prefer to rest, I know. I leave you, therefore, for the moment, under 
the care of Monsieur, if he will do me the honour to accept the charge.” 

‘ Most happy,” replied the flattered Tomkins; and the Count, crossing 
the saloon, was presently engaged to the lady he had spoken of, while 
the Signor took a seat beside the lovely Countess. 

“‘ Were you upon the lake this evening ?” he asked. 

“ Alas, no!” she replied. “I was in my Oratory—my place of retreat 
when alone.” 

“T did not think you were alone.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes! My brother was engaged with important despatches. 
When he is thus occupied I always immure myself, for I have little now 
to do with the world’s enjoyments.” 

“ ¢ Now,’”’ echoed Tomkins. ‘‘ That word from one who is still so 
young. sounds strangely in my ears. Surely you cannot yet have exhausted 

em !” 

“T know not,” was the reply. “ The pleasures of this life are fleeting. 
I am naturally disposed to gravity—melancholy—call it what you will. 
I may, too, have had a Past.” 

Here Tomkins sighed, responsive to the sigh which appeared involun- 
tarily to escape the Countess. He, too, was in that predicament, a suf- 
ferer from the Past. 

“ But,” resumed the Countess, a pensive smile parting her ruby lips, 
“if I do not mistake, Monsieur, you are not one, yourself, who care 
greatly for gaiety. That, I think, was the purport of your observation to 
my brother just now, in allusion to the buoyancy of your friend.” 

A thrill of delight shot through the frame of Tomkins. The Countess 
had marked his words. His arrow had sped. 

‘You have rightly judged, Madam,” he replied. ‘ Gaiety and I have 
long shaken hands and parted.” 

“ But not irrevocably, I venture to imagine.” 

“For ever, Madam! He who has gone through the fiery ordeal, who 
has trodden the burning ploughshare, remains a seared one to the end of 
time. With me gloom is habitual.” 

“ Singular!” murmured the Countess, as if communing with herself.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Tomkins. “TI believe you spoke.” 

The Countess half started. 

“T was thinking,” she returned. “But why should I tell my 
thoughts ?” 

* Pray give them utterance,” urged the gallant Signor. ‘A lady’s 
thoughts should not be doomed to silence.” 

Well, then,—I was simply thinking that it was—to say the least of 
it—passing strange that, in the midst of a bruyante society like this, two 
persons should meet whom some unconquerable sorrow had marked for its 
victim.” 

“ That is not your case, I trust,”? said Tomkins, emphatically. 

“ Wherefore not ?” asked the Countess, sadly. “I might have known 
—— But that dream has fled. Yet the resemblance between us, 
I feel sure, is not complete.” 
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“It would gladden me—to believe that it were,” said the impulsive 
Tomkins, again relapsing into gallantry—as the sunburst breaks through 
a sable cloud. ‘ Shall I tell you my history?” 

“I know it already,” was the reply. 

Signor Tomkins looked all amazement, and the Countess went on : 

“ Your history iseasily read. On the one hand I see a Nature ardent, 
sensitive, high-souled, over-trusting ; on the other, a fair cheek, glittering 
accomplishments, a honeyed voice, a specious tongue, and a, false heart. 
What more simple than the issue of this contact ? Betrayal, and the wreck 
of a noble mind !” 

Signor Tomkins was lost in astonishment. “ Myself,” he inwardly 
breathed—“ myself and Mrs. Foxey Prowler!” 

“T have guessed aright?” said the Countess, confidently. 

“ Only too truly,” sighed Tomkins, ‘I am, as you say,a mere wreck 
—a broken spar—a drifting hencoop—a floating keg—a waif—a stray— 
something, I know not what,—but if a stranger—in whom what you have 
already adverted to has awakened a—a deep interest, in my—in your— 
as it were—career, may presume to—to request you to paint the other 
picture! Have you the—the same fearful tale to tell?” 

“ Quite the reverse,” answered the Countess,—“ at least in its outward 
aspect. It would be unfair to withhold my own story when I have, in a 
measure, surprised yours,—but before I relate it, permit me, without 
indiscretion, to ask a question on a subject with which, of course, I 
could not be acquainted when I drew my inference from moral qualities 
only.” 

2 Anything you wish to know,” said Tomkins, bowing assent. 

“It was merely relative to an idea I had formed respecting the—let 
me not pain you, but I must say—undeserving person whose portrait I 
ventured to draw. Were interested motives the cause of her preferring 
another ?” 

“No!” replied the Signor, with a proud look of satisfaction. “I am 
quite as well off as Foxey Prowler,—I mean—the fellow she married,— 
better off, perhaps,—though—as he was the Chairman of our Board and 
I was only a Director, she might have fancied him the richer man.” 

“That was her thought, rely upon it. What you have said quite 
satisfies me. Where true love does not exist, mere money will always 
turn the scale. But to my story—which also has wealth for its theme. 
I think my brother mentioned that the reason why I speak English so 
well arose from the fact of my having been educated at a convent near 
London. Do you know Acton?” 


‘Not very well. I believe I have passed once or twice through it, but 
I don’t remember much of the place.” ; 

“ If you did, you would not have forgotten a large old-fashioned build- 
ing a little off the road, with a great many narrow windows, high brick 
walls, and a large iron gate ; it is called the House of Mercy of Our Lady 
of the Seven Afflictions,—though we only know it by that name. Having 
lost my mother while yet an infant, I was placed there at a very tender 
age, not with the view of my ever professing, but because it had always 
been the custom in our family, which, par parenthése, is one of the most 
ancient in France—the Manqued’argents having been conspicuous ever 
since the Crusades—even long before then—and under the care of the 
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Reverend Mother Monica—she was Mrs. O’Toole before she took the 
vows ; excuse me for mentioning all these apparent trifles—I remained 
till I had attained my sixteenth year. Then, when the world, as I fondly 
expected, was just about to open to me, as a brilliant flower unfolds its 
petals, I was summoned one morning to the apartment of the reverend 
mother. She received me with that benignity, that maternal kindness 
which she had always shown me; but there was agitation in her manner, 
as if she had some intelligence of an extraordinary nature to commu- 
nicate, and was uncertain how I might receive it. But perhaps I tire 
ou ?” 

“Oh no! I could listen to you"—Tomkins checked himself—“ the 
whole evening. Pray go on.” 

“ ¢ Clotilde,’ she said, producing a letter, the broken seal of which dis- 
played the armorial bearings of our house, ‘here is a letter from your 
noble father, the Comte de Manqued’argent, in which he expresses to me 
what are his intentions regarding your future life. Prepare yourself for 
the mandate I have to convey.’ 

*“**T hope I am not to leave you!’ I exclaimed, tears filling my eyes 
at the thought. 

“There was tenderness mixed with sorrow in the tone in which she 
replied: ‘ Alas, yes! That is one part—to me, the most distressing part 
—of this communication.’ 


“¢Is there more, then? I cried. ‘ What greater misfortune can 
befal me ?” 

* ¢Calm yourself, my child,’ said the reverend mother. ‘They who 
mingle in the world’s gay throng, which I have abandoned these forty 
years’—and here she crossed herself devoutly—‘ do not consider that a 
misfortune of which I have next to speak. Now that you have reached the 
verge of womanhood, your father has resolved that you shall be married.’ 

“I threw myself on my knees before the Superior, and my pent-up 
tears burst forth. ‘Utter not such cruel words, I sobbed. ‘Say that 
you are only jesting with your Clotilde. Let me be the bride of 
Heaven !’ 

** ¢ Knowing, as I do, the perfect innocence and purity of your cha- 
racter,’ replied the reverend mother, ‘I was prepared for this. But, 
Clotilde, it cannot be. You must submit. A father’s will is, in this 
instance, paramount to all other considerations.’ 

“Tt was in vain I urged my youth, my inexperience, my maidenly 
dread ; but I will not prolong the description of the scene. Let it suffice 
for me to say that 1 was compelled to obey my father’s behests, and ac- 
cept the hand of one whom I had never seen. I will not, therefore, dwell 
on the agony of my separation from the reverend mother and my com- 
panions, Sister Agatha and Sister Clare, both daughters of Irish peers, 
my dearest friends, but simply say, that in the midst of a shower of 
claustral embraces, I was torn from my childhood’s home, and weepingly 
accompanied the Marquise de Cattamaranne, the envoy sent to conduct 
me to Paris. Madame de Cattamaranne, though hideous, and inordi- 
nately fond of snuff, was at heart an excellent creature, and exerted her- 
self to console me on our journey, whispering of jewels, laces, cashmeres, 
carriages, and all the paraphernalia of luxury which would shortly be at 
my command. I turned as deaf an ear to the description then, as I look 
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coldly on the realities now; but I could not avoid my fate. But I feel 
certain I fatigue you.” 

Again Signor Tomkins made an earnest disclaimer, and the Countess 
proceeded : 

“My trousseau was the envy of Paris. Madame Coqueluche, of the 
Rue de Grammont, had never before prepared anything half so beautiful. 
But what was it to me, who still sighed for the simple robe of grey, 
trimmed with pink, which I wore with childish pride at the House of Our 
Lady of the Seven Afflictions. We were married at the Madeleine, in 
the presence of the numerous relations on both sides—the civil ceremony 
having previously been gone through at the Mairie of the twelfth arron- 
dissement—and a more brilliant wedding, it was said, had never been 
known. My recollection of the scene is, however, utterly dim and ob- 
scure. There floated before me a vision of orange flowers and richly- 
robed priests—there swam through my brain a form of words. I have a 
confused recollection that my clammy hand was placed in that of another 
—I can just remember that I was led from the altar to a splendid car- 
riage that awaited me at the foot of the church steps; but beyond that 
my memory entirely fails to serve me. All I positively know is, that on 
recovering from the swoon into which I had fallen, I found myself in the 
arms of my husband! Excuse my present weakness.” 

The Countess put her perfumed handkerchief before her eyes. Signor 
Tomkins, though a prey to the most violent emotion, remained silent, 
gasping the sympathy he had no words for. Once more the lady 
spoke : 
me My husband! Yes! I was now the Comtesse de Créveccour! The 
wife of one of the richest nobles in the land,—but—sixteen years con- 
signed to seventy! No ‘bal de noces’ was mine that evening, for 
Monsieur de Crévecceur was an invalid, and proceeded direct to the Baths 
of Vichy, before conveying me to one of his chateaux in Gascony. I 
have mentioned my husband’s age,—nor did he look a moment younger. 
Fancy a tall, thin old man—vodété—with a face of extreme pallor—what 
is termed a ¢éte de mort—its ghastly hue increased by that subterfuge to 
which the old appeal when they simulate what I believe you call the— 
the whiskers—of the young. Of other peculiarities I will not speak, 
nor of myself say anything, but there was at least a contrast suggested 
to those who beheld us.” 

“J should think so!” exclaimed Signor Tomkins, with a look that 
made the blood mantle on the cheeks of the countess. 

“There was,” she resumed, “as great a difference in our mental dis- 
positions as in our outward appearance. My husband was devoted to 
scientific pursuits, chiefly in an amphibious direction, his time being 
almost entirely passed in his museum, surrounded by reptiles of all kinds, 
which it was his pleasure to dissect, set up and prepare ; while my fancies 
were altogether girlish, birds, flowers, music, and light occupations, such 
as please us in extreme youth, occupying all my attention. I felt that I 
was not made to associate only with frogs, lizards, snakes, and water- 
rats, and I confess—as possibly you may have guessed—that I was not 
happy. Yet I must do Monsieur de Covoneme justice. He was, 1 
believe, very fond of me——” 


“ How could he be otherwise ?”’ interrupted Signor Tomkins. 
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“ But the word ‘love’ never passed between us; yet in proof of his 
affection he indulged me in all I desired, refusing me nothing that money 
could purchase. But there is a void in the human heart which wealth, 
pile it up as to will, can never fill. That void I experienced, and when, 
at the end of seven years, I became a richly dowered widow, I felt myself 
completely blasée. We had not always lived in lonely haunts—Paris 
and other great cities had claimed our presence, though without making 
much, if any change in our domestic life, and the pleasures of the world, 
there being no one with whom I could really share them, completely 
palled upon me. The two first years of my widowhood were given to 
the strictest privacy, but at the end of that period a change of scene 
was necessary for the re-establishment of my health, which had severely 
suffered from my long seclusion. It was then that Adolphe, my dearly 
loved brother, came nobly forward. 

*** Clotilde,’ he said—my father having previously expired—we are 
solitary in the world. Let us devote ourselves to each other!’ 

“I threw myself on his bosom and assented. We at once broke up 
our respective establishments, and leaving only a few of the most neces- 
sary of our menials on board wages, under the supervision of careful 
stewards, pensioning off those who had grown grey in the service of my 
father and my husband—for, before all things, we made a point of being 
generous as well as just, we wandered forth together. Detesting pomp 
—of which I, alas, had witnessed too much—you find us here alone—I 
have not even a femme de chambre nor has my brother a valet. Ridi- 
culous, you will say, for persons of our rank, but we have resolved to 
adapt ourselves to this new kind of life that we may the better consort 
with nature. And for this purpose we are here. Now, was I not right 
in saying that, although each of us has an incurable grief, seemingly 
resting on the same basis, the resemblance between us is not complete. 
You mourn for that which you have lost—I, for what I never had !” 

To say thai Signor Tomkins was attendri—to say that Signor Tom- 
kins was bewildered—to say that Signor Tomkins felt that species of 
* all-overness ” which assails those who are unexpectedly let into the con- 
fidence of a pretty woman—to use all these epithets together, but faintly 
—very faintly—indicate the state of mind into which the history of the 
Countess de Crévecceur had thrown him. 

Here was a lovely creature, endowed alike by nature and by fortune, 
with the richest gifts of each, and yet that lovely creature was, like him- 
self, a Yearner! The rose had been blasted on its stem—it had never 
known perfume—it had led a dreary existence of prickles—(the word 
“thorns” did not at that moment rise to his memory, so he used the 
other). He, too, had been equally desolate. Had been! Ha! Was! 
But in the lurid distance (he was thinking of storms) there shot forth a 
sudden gleam. Was it the levin-bolt, or were the skies about to clear, 
and did the bright sun mean to gild his path? These were questions 
which rapidly presented themselves to Signor Tomkins, as he gazed upon 
the frank, the.seductive Fair One beside whom he was now sitting. 

Signor Tomkins could be eloquent upon occasion—but his eloquence 
failed him now. Perceiving his embarrassment, and not wishing to strain 
the chord too tensely, the Countess changed the subject. 

“ How do you like this place ?” she asked. 
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“Tt is charming—delicious,” he replied, finding at last an easier vent 

for his feelings. 

“ Are you merely passing through,—or do you mean to make any 
stay?” 

“I did intend to have only rested here for the night, on my way to— 
to somewhere else.” He did not like to say “ Verona,” for fear he might 
have been asked his object in going there. “But now,” he added—and 
he laid strong emphasis on the word, “I mean to remain. How long 
though I cannot tell. It depends on an—that is—on others !” 

“ Do you include your friend, who is dancing there in such a perse- 
vering manner?” 

“ My movements do not at all depend on him,” replied Signor Tomkins, 
with another vehement application of that form of speech which an Irish 
Member of Parliament once characterised as ‘“ speaking in italics.” 

** You expect some one to join you, perhaps ?” 

“Nobody! There is nota person living, save my casual acquaintance 
Mr. Stubbs—and—and—those who are here, to whom my visit to Le 
Prese is known.” 

“ In that case,” replied the Countess, who saw, perhaps, how the matter 
stood, and did not care to question further, “in that case She 
paused, smiled, but did not finish the sentence, leaving Signor Tomkins 
to put what interpretation on her meaning his excited imagination might 
suggest. 

At that moment they were joined by the Count de Manqued’argent. 

* Clotilde!” he said, “ the hour is waxing late, the atmosphere of ‘this 
room is heated; I advise you to retire.” 

The Countess rose slowly—extended her delicately-gloved hand, which 
Signor Tomkins eagerly took—and gracefully bending her swan-like neck, 
wished him good evening. 

** She did not say ‘ Good-by,’ ” soliloquised Tomkins, as he watched her 
retreating figure. “I shall see her again—and again !” 

According to all rules, he ought that night to have dreamt of Clotilde 
de Crévecceur, but such is the perversity of the ivory gate keeper, he suf- 
fered dreadfully from nightmare, the real cause being, probably, those 
kidneys stewed with mushrooms, which in his disturbed vision assumed 


the form of a person he had never seen—the hideous Madame de Cat- 
tamaranne! 
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TO-MORROW, AND TO-MORROW, AND TO-MORROW. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
By Francis Jacox. 


Lear’s fivefold Never was taken as the cue for one of these nonde- 
script Shakspeare Papers; and for another, Macbeth’s threefold To- 
Morrow will serve—a triplet that by no means goes trippingly off the 
tongue. 

To-MORROW, AND TO-MORROW, AND TO-MORROW, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death.* 


So muses Macbeth, besieged in his last fastness, while the ery is still, 
They come—even the enemy and the avenger; a cry varied by one of 
women, bewailing their mistress dead. He has supped full of horrors ; 
and the ery of “ The queen, my lord, is dead,” but elicits for response, 
*‘ She should have died hereafter; there would have been a time for such 
a word.— To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.” .. . 

In some such mood was usurping Gloster, on the eve of destruction, 
pitching his tent on Bosworth Field, and meditating, 


—Here will I lie to-night ; 
[Soldiers begin to set up the King’s tent. 
But where to-morrow ?—Well, all’s one for that.;— 


To the meanest private in rank and file the to-morrow that shall bring 
on a battle cannot but be a momentous thought. As his Grace of York 
says, on the eve of Hotspur’s encounter with the king’s forces at Shrews- 
bury, 


To-morrow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must ’bide the touch.¢ 


While tlfere’s life there’s hope, and hope is, by the nature of it, intent 
on to-morrow. As with hopes, so with fears. And hopes and fears to~ 
gether make up the sum of what has interest in life. No wonder, then, 
if To-morrow is a frequent word with the Poet-philosopher of human 
life ; and that in comedy and in tragedy alike, it serves his turn. Be it 
a wedding for to-morrow, or an execution for to-morrow, Shakspeare 
iterates and reiterates the phrase, with all the dramatic realism that in- 
forms and vivifies his creations. Is it the wedding of Hero with Claudio, 
for instance? ‘“ When are you married, madam?” asks Ursula of the 
bride; who, with affected levity replies, 


* Macbeth, Act V. Se. 5. ¢ King Richard III, Act V. Sc. 3. 
} First Part of King Henry IV., Act IV. Sc. 4. 


140 TO-MORROW, AND TO-MORROW, AND TO-MORROW. 
Why, every day ;—to-morrow. Come, go in; 
T’ll show thee some attires ; and have thy counsel, 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow.* 


“* Means your lordship to be married to-morrow ?” is Don John’s sinister 
query to Claudio in the next scene—followed by slanders that incite the 
bridegroom to declare, “If I see anything to-night why I should not 
marry her to-morrow; in the congregation, where I should wed, there 
will I shame her.”—Or is it an execution? Hear Angelo’s decree against 
another (quite another) Claudio: 


Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son, 

Tt should be thus with him ;—he must die to-morrow. 
Isab. To-morrow? O, that’s sudden! Spare him, spare him ; 

He’s not prepared for death. 


Many scenes later we have the Provost imparting his fate to the doomed 
man : 

Look, here’s the warrant, Claudio, for thy death : 

*Tis now dead-midnight, and by eight to-morrow 

Thou must be made immortal.t 


Presently the disguised duke comes in, and asks of the Provost, 
Have you no countermand for Claudio, yet, 


But he must die to-morrow ? 
Prov. ~ None, sir, none. 


One may wonder whether Macbeth, brooding on the vague and vasty 
gloom of that word, bethought him of the fatal first use of it in his inci- 
pient designs against his sovran. The gracious Duncan, he tells his wife, 
on reaching home, is to become his guest to-night : 


Lady M. And when goes hence? 

Mach. To-morrow,—as he 

Lady M. , never 
Shall sun that morrow see !§ 


Reason good, or rather, in a bad sense, reason of the worst, had Mac- 
beth to brood in after-days, when the morrow that never came to Duncan, 
had come blood-stained to him,—on the far-reaching capacities of so 
memorable a phrase. 

To-morrow is just such a text as one might argue A priori would set 
Mr. Thackeray a-moralising. And 4 posteriori proofs of this Q.E.D. 
might be gathered profusely, no doubt, kes his miscellaneous writings. 
Take the first one or two that occur to us. There is the address to that 
dear boy Bob, at the close of the Christmas holidays. “When you read 
this, will Clown still be going on lolling his tongue out of his mouth, and 
saying, ‘ How are you to-morrow? ‘To-morrow, indeed! He must be 
almost ashamed of himself (if that cheek is still capable of the blush of 
shame) for asking the absurd question. To-morrow, indeed! To-morrow 
the diffugient snows will give place to Spring; the snowdrops will lift 
their heads; Lady-day may be expected, and the pecuniary duties peculiar 
to that feast; in place of bonbons, trees will have an eruption of light 


* Much Ado about Nothing, Act III. Sc. 1. 
t Measure for Measure, Act II. Sc. 2. 
t Act IV. Se. 2. § Macbeth, Act I. Sc. 5. 
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green knobs; the whitebait season will bloom,”* &c. Telle est la vie. 
And thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags. ; 

Again, of old folks dwelling on times when they were not so old, per- 

haps were not old at all, it is elsewhere written: “ Yesterday is gone— 
es, but very well remembered ; and we think of it the more now we 
now that to-morrow is not going to bring us much.” 

Truth as well as pathos has been justly ascribed to the following ex- 
pansion of a very natural sentiment—“ the fear of personal oblivion in 
one’s own home”—artistically rendered by one of a gifted family of 
artists : 

I listened to their honest chat ; 

Said one: ‘ To-morrow we shall be 
Plod, plod along the featureless sands 
And coasting miles and miles of sea.” 
Said one: “ Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie-seat.” 

Said one: “ To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.” 
“To-morrow,” said they, strong with hope, 
And dwelt upon the pleasant way ; 

* To-morrow,” cried they, one and all, 
While no one spoke of yesterday. 
Then life stood still at blessed noon, 
I, only I, had passed away : 
“To-morrow and to-day,” they cried : 
I was of yesterday.f 


Readers of the Chronicles of Carlingford may remember how, at a 
calamitous crisis in her family experiences, the widow Vincent, striving 
to hide her trouble from the world, falls back with pathetic frequency on 
“ to-morrow,” when she hopes to do this, that, and the other. “ ‘ Indeed, 
I have been much disappointed not to call. I—I hope I shall—to- 
morrow,’ said the widow, to whom to-morrow loomed dark like another 
world, and who could not help repeating over and over the dreaded 
name.” Another acquaintance presses her to call. “ * Yes, thank you— 
to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Vincent. If only anybody could have known what 
dreadful work it was keeping up that smile, holding upright as she did!” 
Yet another applicant for a friendly visit from her; and “ * Many thanks. 
It is very kind of you to ask me. I hope I shall see you,’ said the 
widow, with a slight shiver, repeating her formula, ‘ to-morrow.’ ’’§ 

It is a critical point in Mr. Charles Reade’s story of what he calls very 
hard cash, when Noah Skinner, the fraudulent banker’s clerk, old and 
dying, proposes to himself, and resolves, to deliver up, to-morrow, the 
receipt for fourteen thousand pounds, his criminal possession and crafty 
retention of which has caused such profound and wide-spread misery. “ A 
sleepy languor now came over him; . . . but his resolution remained 
unshaken ; by-and-by waking up from a sort of heavy dose, he took, as 
it were a last look at the receipt, and murmured, ‘ My head, how heavy 
it feels.’ But presently he roused himself, full of his penitent resolution, 


* Roundabout Papers, No. X. 
t+ Adventures of Philip, ch. vi. 
‘ Goblin Market and Other Poems, by Christina Rossetti. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: Salem Chapel, ch. xxi. 
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and murmured again brokenly, ‘I’ll—take it to—Pembroke-street to— 
morrow: to—mor—row.”* Fool—like other us fools of nature—that 
night his soul was required of him. The to-morrow found him, and so 
did the detectives, dead. 

Among other visitors and applicants at the mystical Intelligence Office 
thrown open to our gaze by Nathaniel Hawthorne, there totters hastily in, 
a grandfatherly personage, so earnest in his uniform alacrity that his 
white hair floats backward, as he hurries up to the desk, while his dim 
eyes catch a momentary lustre from his vehemence of purpose. This 
venerable figure explains that he is in search of To-morrow. 

“ T have spent all my life in pursuit of it,” adds the sage old gentleman, 
“being assured that To-morrow has some vast benefit or other in store for 
me. But I am now getting a little in years, and must make haste, for 
unless I overtake To-morrow soon, I begin to be afraid it will finally 
escape me.” 

“This fugitive To-morrow, my venerable friend,” said the Man of In- 
telligence, “is a stray child of Time, and is flying from his father into the 
region of the infinite. Continue your pursuit, and you will doubtless come 
up with him; but as to the earthly gifts which you expect, he has scat- 
tered them all among a throng of Yesterdays.” 

The grandsire is obliged to content himself with this enigmatical re- 
sponse, and hastens forth, with a quick clatter of his staff upon the floor; 
and as he disappears, a little boy seampers through the door in chase of a 
butterfly, which has got astray amid the barren sunshine of the city. 
Had the old gentleman, suggests our ever-suggestive moralist, been 
shrewder, he might have detected To-morrow under the semblance of that 
gaudy insect. 

J’ai vécu—I managed to keep alive—was the Abbé Sieyés’ answer to 
those who, in after days, asked him how he spent his time in the Reign 
of Terror. And it is in allusion to his position at that season of peril, 
when no one could reckon on a morrow—nul ne pouvait se promettre un 
lendemain—that he quotes the vers charmants made in 1708 by. Mau- 
croix, then fourscore and upwards : 


Chaque jour est un bien que du Ciel je regoi; 
Jouissons aujourd’hui de celui qu’il nous donne : 
Il ’appartient pas plus aux jeunes gens qu’a moi, 
Et celui de demain n’appartient 4 personne. 


“ What shall we be doing to-morrow at this time?” said Ducos, as the 
Girondins were whiling away their last evening here on earth. And each 
of them replied as the humour took him, or the subject impressed him. 
The favourite answer seems to have been, We shall sleep after the fatigues 
of the day.t To some the feeling may have been, too literally and very 
bitterly, what Wordsworth versified as he gazed from Rydal Mount on a 
slowly-sinking star : 

We struggle with our fate, 
While health, power, glory, from their height decline, 


* Hard Cash, vol. iii. p. 281. 
t Mosses from an Old Manse: The Intelligence Office. 
} Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, 1. xlvii. § 22. 
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Depressed; and then extinguished ; and our state, 
In this, how different, lost Star, from thine, 
That no to-morrow shall our beams restore !* 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. For some time had the 
Emperor Francis—Maria Theresa’s consort—been threatened with an 
apoplexy, when, on the morning of the 18th of August, 1764, being 
pressed by his sister to be blooded, he answered, “I am engaged this 
evening to sup with Joseph, and will not disappoint him; but I promise 
you I will be blooded to-morrow.”’ At the opera in the evening he was 
taken ill. Retiring, he was struck with apoplexy, and died at Joseph’s 
feet, for he had fallen from Joseph’s arms. At his feet—like one of old 
time—he bowed, he fell, he lay down: at his feet he bowed, he fell : where 
he bowed, there he fell down dead. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth. The proverb—and it isin the Book of Proverbs—is, perhaps, 
though sacred, something musty. Yet is it as fresh and forcible in preg- 
nant meaning as when penned by the son of David, King of Jerusalem, 
and bound up with the words of King Lemuel, the prophecy that his 
mother taught him. 

Hardly less hackneyed in the ear of scholar and schoolboy, yet hardly 
less impressive as truisms with ever-living truth in them, are Horace’s 

Quis scit an adjiciant hodiernz crastina summa 

Tempora Di superi ? 
(who knows whether the powers above will add a morrow to the day that 
now is?), and Seneca’s Never was man so in favour with the gods as to 
be able to promise himself a morrow : 


Nemo tam divos habuit faventes, 
Crastinum ut possit sibi polliceri. 


When Archias, the polemarch at Thebes, dissolved in wine and plea- 
sure, received from his pontifical namesake at Athens a full and particular 
account by letter of the conspiracy of Pelopidas and the exiles, who were 
even then counting the minutes ere they struck the blow,—although the 
messenger expressly urged his excellency to read the missive forthwith, 
as the contents were of instant import, Archias only smiled a tipsy smile, 
and said, “ Business to-morrow.” Then he put the unopened letter under 
the bolster of his couch, and resumed his colloquy with his host, Philidias, 
who was in the plot, and who was taking good care to ply the polemarch 
with wine.t Business to-morrow. To-morrow as he purposed? Oh, 
never should sun that morrow see. 

To-morrow of Buonaparte, was the sort of promissory note that Cole- 
ridge used to append to his morning articles, sixty years since, in the daily 
—" A promise broken to the hope, and not kept to the ear 
either. 

To-morrow and to-morrow passes on, 
And still no vestige of th’ incipient plant.§ 


* Wordsworth’s Miscel. Sonnets, Part II. No. VI. 
¢ “This saying, Business to-morrow, passed into a proverb, and continues so 
among the Greeks to this day.”—Plutarch, Life of Pelopidas. 
t See, for instance, his articles in Morning Post of March 19, 1800, and of Dec. 
8, 1801 ; reprinted in Vol. II. of his Essays on his own Times. 
§ Mrs. Southey, The Garden. 
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Si hodie non es paratus, quo modo cras eris? Cras est dies incertus: 
et qui scis si crastinum habebis ?* 

To-morrow, in this its prospective, procrastinating sense, is de- 
nounced by Mr. Sala, with all in asperity, as a wretched, cowardly, 
idiotic subterfuge and apology—a “suicidal delusion and pitfal.” Yes, 
to-morrow I will begin to learn Syro-Chaldaic (we overhear him saying) : 
I will read “Eleanor’s Victory” to-day. To-morrow I will dine on a 
mutton-chop and a glass of water. To-day I will ask the chef at the 
club to send me up a pretty little dinner, not forgetting that irresistible 
choufleur au gratin, and bid the butler bring me that curious pommard 
with the iron-grey seal. To-morrow I will finish my magnum opus, my 
‘Treatise on the Books of Job and Ecclesiastes in their relation to 
Human Wisdom and Knowledge.” To-day flippant rubbish or frothy 
egotism shall flow from my pen. To-morrow I will pay my tailor. To- 
day I will order a new coat. In fine: ‘ To-morrow I will atone for the 
wrong, and pray for strength to continue in the right. To-day I will 
follow my devices, and listen to the promptings of the world, the flesh and 
the devil. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.”f 

For many years the late Alfred de Vigny continued slowly amassing 
poetical materials, though publishing nothing, and murmuring always, like 
André Chenier, 


Rien n’est fait aujourd’hui, tout sera fait demain. 


The morrow has come, wrote the Journal des Débats, in recording his 
death,—and his artist hands are cold in the grave. 

It was on a Monday morning, at twenty minutes to six, that Meyerbeer 
—of “Robert,” of the “ Huguenots,” of the ‘ Prophet”—breathed his 
iast. And on the Sunday evening before, at eight o’clock, when there 
was hope no more, Meyerbeer had said with a smile to those who sur- 
rounded his bed, “ I will now bid you all good-by, till to-morrow morn- 
ing.” So he bade them farewell, until that to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, which, to mortal man, and in a most mortal sense, ever, 
instead of (as the proverb has it) never, comes. 

Says the Cordelier to the condemned Thief in Mat Prior’s derry-down 
ballad, 

Courage, friend; to-day is your period of sorrow ; 
And things will go better, believe me, to-morrow. 


But what says the Thief in reply? 


To-morrow ? our hero replied in a fright : 
He that’s hanged before noon, ought to think of to-night. 


An objection not too piously or professionally disposed of. For, 
Tell your beads, quoth the priest, and be fairly trussed up, 
For you surely to-night shall in paradise sup. 
But Prior will supply us with more than one study of the subject. Here 
is a variation, for instance, in matter, manner, and metre : 


The hoary fool, who many days 
Has struggled with continued sorrow, 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 

The desperate bet upon to-morrow. 


Cloudy Memories of an Old Passport, ch. ii. 


* St. Thomas & Kempis. T 
} The Thief and the Cordelier. 
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To-morrow comes; ’tis noon, ’tis night ; 
This day like all the former flies : 

Yet on he runs, to seek delight 
To-morrow, till to-night he dies.* 


The gaming allusion of the first stanza reminds us of Mr. Sala’st picture 
of a certain devotee at the roulette table at Hombourg, who kept his seat 
—tranquil, immovable, vigilant,—the Napoleon of roulette; in whose 
victorious progress Marengos and Austerlitzes succeeded each other, as if 
Moscow and the Beresina were phantoms—as if to-morrow would never 
come. 
‘To-morrow ; ay, that dread to-morrow that comes to all: the fateful 

Demain of Victor : 

Demain est la sapin du tréne, 

Aujourd’hui c’en est le velours. 


Yes, to-morrow is the coarse deal, with its ten sacks, that forms the frame- 
work of the throne, as to-day is its velvet and gilding. 


Demain c’est le coursier qui s’abat plein d’écume ; 
Demain, O conquérant, c’est Moscou qui s’allume 
La nuit comme un flambeau : 
C’est not’ vieille garde qui jonche au lointain la plaine, 
Demain c’est Waterloo! Demain c’est Ste. Heléne! 
Demain c’est le tombeau !” 


And yet to-morrow was, for good or bad, for better for worse, a 
favourite phrase with Napoleon. His last words to Murat at nightfall, 
in the hope of battle with the Russians on the Dwina next day, were, 


“To-morrow, at five, the sun of Austerlitz!’t After the combat of 
Reichenbach,§ which lost him Duroc, he sat alone, in moody meditation, 
neither speaking nor to be spoken with; appealed to in vain for orders 
by Caulaincourt and Maret: “'To-morrow—everything,” was the only 
answer their most urgent demands could wring from him, in his hour of 
dejection and theirs of need. In another mood was the Emperor when, 
after Leipsic, he pressed the Austrian cabinet to side with him, and at 
once. If they were wise, he said, they would do so forthwith. They 
could do so, he told their representative, that evening. To-morrow it 
might perhaps be too late; for who could foretel the events of to- 
morrow ? 

So thought Sunderland, in that “ agony of terror,” almost over- 
wrought or over-coloured, perhaps, by Macaulay, which impelled him to 
resign office, in a sort of frenzied haste. He had asked some of his 
friends to come to his house that he might consult them; they came at 
the appointed time, but found that he had gone to Kensington, and had 
left word that he should soon be back. When he joined them, they 
observed that he had not the gold key which is the badge of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and asked where it was. ‘ At Kensington,’’ answered 
Sunderland. They found that he had tendered his resignation,|| and 
that it had been, after a long struggle, accepted. They blamed his haste, 
and told him that since he had summoned them to advise him on that 


* Poems of Matthew Prior: To the Hon. Chas. Montague. 
¢~ Make your Game. t July 26, 1812. 
§ May, 1813. || To William III. (a.p. 1697). 
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day, he might at least have waited till the morrow. ‘ To-morrow,” he 
exclaimed, “‘ would have ruined me. To-night has saved me.”’* 

A signal contrast the despairing Minister presents to the poet’s picture 
of credulous hope which ever promises a morrow better than to-day (like 
the voluptuaries branded by the Hebrew prophet,t who hug themselves 
in the assurance that To-morrow shall be as this day, and much more 
abundant) : 

— Credula vitam 
Spes fovet, ac melius cras fore semper ait.”$ 


They say that To-morrow never comes. The great Greek Father 
with the golden mouth seems to have based an ethical warning on this 
thought, when he bids us defer not till to-morrow, for to-morrow is a 
vanishing quantity. M1) és tiv dvpiov dvaBaddov" yap dvdé more 
AapBdver réyos.§ The moral is one with that of the Latin satirist—though 
he makes to-morrow come fast enough, one per diem,—and go quite as 
fast as it came : 

—Cum lux altera venit, 


Jam cras hesternum consumpsimus ; ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos.|| 


That To-morrow never comes, is one of the phrases ventilated by 
Swift in his Polite Conversation; where that supreme wag, Mr. Never- 
out (whose very name is a caution), tells Miss that he’ll make her a fine 
present one of these days; and on her professing her scepticism as to 
that, in terms that would now be called the high-polite style, the fine 
gentleman reassures her, ‘‘ No, miss, I'll send it to-morrow.” 

“ Miss. Well, well; to-morrow’s a new day; but I suppose you mean 
to-morrow comes never.”4[ 

She might have asked at him (Scotic?) with the epigrammatist, Die 
mihi, eras istud, Posthume, quando veniet ?** 

Matter-of-fact people will tell you that To-morrow does come, and fix 
by their stop-watch the instant of its arrival. Nay, they can appeal to 
the primus inter poetas for portical verification of their view. Says the 
Messenger to the Provost, while it is yet dark, on the morning which is 
appointed to be Claudio’s last, “Good morrow; for, as I take it, it is 
almost day.”’++ And so with the peers who enter sleepless King Henry’s 
chamber, at the hour they name: 


Warwick. Many good morrows to your majesty. 

K. Hen. Is it good morrow, lords ? 

War. ’Tis one o’clock, and past. 

K. Hen. Why then, good morrow to you all, my lords.t{ 


But, in its own sense, the saying holds good, and is good sense too, 
that To-morrow never comes. One might take for emblem of its import 
the touching story told by Southey,§§ of a lady on the point of marriage, 


* Macaulay, History of England, vol. viii. ch. xxiii. ¢ Isaiah lvi. 12. 
t Tibullus. § St. Chrysostom. || Persius. 
{| Polite Conversation, Dialogue i. ** Martial. 


tt Measure for Measure, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
£ Second Part of King Henry IV., Act III. Se. 1. 


. § And by him borrowed from Dr. Uwins, in his Treatise on Diseases of the 
rain. 
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whose affianced husband usually travelled by the stage-coach to visit her, 
and who, going one day to meet him, found instead of her betrothed an 
old friend, despatched to announce to her his sudden death. She uttered 
a scream, and piteously exclaimed—‘“ He is dead!” But then all con- 
sciousness of the affliction that had befallen her ceased. From that fatal 
moment she had daily, for fifty years, at the time Dr. Uwins wrote, and 
“in all seasons, traversed the distance of a few miles, where she expected 
her future husband to alight from the coach; and every day [adds the 
doctor, writing in the then present tense] she utters in a plaintive tone, 
“He is not come yet! I will return to-morrow.”* To-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and to-morrow—that to her never was, but always was 
to be. 

Why, and how, To-morrow never comes, might be discussed in a 
strain of transcendental metaphysics. Mr. Carlyle, in a memorable 
chapter headed Natural Supernaturalism, expounds in his mystic sug- 
gestive way the philosophic thesis, that Time and Space are but creations 
of God,—with Whom as it is a universal Here, so it is an everlasting 
Now. And as regards Man: is the Past annihilated, or only past? is 
the Future non-extant, or only future? ‘The curtains of Yesterday 
drop down, and the curtains of To-morrow roll up; but Yesterday and 
To-morrow both are. Pierce through the Time-element, glance into the 
Eternal.” 

It is but a glance the strongest eye can take, in that direction. But 
even a glance may secure a glimpse—of things which filmy, unpurged, 
downlooking eye hath not seen, nor ear heard—for they seem to involve 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. To-morrow 
thou hast never seen; to thee it has never come. But it shall come. 
And it that shall come, will come ; and will not tarry. Wait the great 
teacher, death. Cras iterabimus equor : to-morrow we shall be sound- 
ing our dim and perilous way across the dark waters of that fathomless 
sea. If the prospect appals, happy he that can adapt to his own hopes, 
in serenest confidence, yet eager anticipation,—as he speculates on what 
a day, and the Better Land, may bring forth: To-morrow, to fresh 
woods, and pastures new. 


* See chapter Ixxxi. of “ The Doctor.” 
{ Sartor Resartus, book iii. ch. viii. 
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SOCIETY IN WASHINGTON. 
By “Our Own” CoRRESPONDENT. 


I.—A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE, 


Tue Miscellany and myself have been friends for many years; hence, 
when I went across to America, it was with a settled determination to 
send home any quantity of interesting copy. ‘This promise has been 
upbraiding me for the last two years, and 4 you, respected Mr. Editor, 
were to ask me why I have not fulfilled it long ago, I should be obliged 
to write in reply a regular book about the manners and customs of the 
Americans, and for that I have no time. As, however, years may elapse 
ere leisure to do so be afforded me, I will not wait any longer, but set 
to work at once to pay my debt, if only in half-a-crown monthly instal- 
ments. 

I had better call the stuff I intend to send you, more or less regularly, 
“Gossip,” so that the reader may at once form a correct idea of the 
nature of my contributions. My sole object is to amuse, and at the same 
time spread a knowledge of American customs, people, and affairs, through 
the medium of your pages. What I record is the result of personal ob- 
servation, and, in consequence, I trust that the frivolity of my style will 
be overlooked. In truth, it is nearly impossible to write otherwise. 

I cannot select a better starting-point than a marriage. I will group 
my thoughts round the bride, and hang on other ideas wherever I fin 
an opening. The bride is Kate Chase, daughter of our secretary of the 
treasury ; and the bridegroom, the ex-governor of Rhode Island, Colonel 
Sprague, at present United States senator. Kitty Chase has pleased me 
most of all the American ladies, and she is a universal favourite here. I 
regret my dislike for formal parties, or else I might have more to tell 
you. In my desk lie some dozen undelivered letters of introduction, to 
men like Montgomery Blair, the president-maker ; General Fremont, &c. 
IT had no letter for Chase, but what my friends told me about him and his 
daughter rendered me very desirous to be introduced to them. Obtain- 
ing a note for Miss Albrecht, the dame de compagnie of Miss Chase, I 
sent in my card, and a young lady joined me, whom I at first took for 
Miss»Albrecht ; it was, however, Miss Chase, who helped me most kindly 
over my trifling social dilemma. She offered me her hand with great 
cordiality, and said, “We have so many mutual friends that I cannot 
regard you as a stranger.” Was not this amiable, kind, and gracious ? 
It appeared doubly so to me, as I read in her beautiful eyes that the 
words did not merely come from her lips, but from her heart. Since that 
day I have spent many evenings at her house. 

Kitty Chase is of middle height, but looks as if she would grow tall, 
for she is extremely slim, almost thin; but the fact does not strike you, 
as her face is plump, and her chest very full. Her face is oval, and her 
features are irregular ; her nose is retroussée, and her chin rather too long ; 
but the eyes—whose colour I could never determine, owing to their 
brilliancy—are large and enchanting, and so is the expression of the 
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pretty mouth. The head is finely formed, and her auburn hair is simply 
arranged, in accordance with the rest of her toilette. Her demeanour is 
graceful, and her behaviour in society is unconstrained, cordial, and 
rather dignified. She prefers the society of gentlemen to that of ladies, 
and cares little what people think about it, who, of course, do not fail to 
whisper all sorts of things, as is the case with every lady here who holds 
an exalted position in society. Kitty Chase is fond of sensible conversa- 
tion, and recently I heard her talking philosophy very cleverly with an 
amiable young secretary of the president. Her mother has long been 
dead, and Miss Chase, it is said, has great influence over her father, who | 
prefers the advice of his clever daughter to that of many of his coun- 
sellors, and hence her recommendation is of great weight. 

On my first visit, Miss Chase introduced me to her father. If you 
have an American one-dollar note by you, have the goodness to look at 
it. Upon it is an excellent likeness of the “ Father of the Greenbacks,” 
as the press have christened him. Mr. Salmon P. Chase is a stately, 
rather tall man, with a broad bald forehead, and a clean-looking ‘en 
less face, with a pleasant expression. His two daughters—the younger 
of whom is still at school—are very like him. Secretary Chase does not 
speak loudly, but quietly, and his manner produces a very pleasing im- 
pression. Although he is at the head of the extreme left wing of the 
ex-republican party, and fanatic abolitionists—in whose eyes political 
insanity glares—have collected under his banner, no trace of fanaticism is 
to be found in Chase’s eye; his abolitionism has rather a political than a 

hilanthropic hue, and he employs it as a steam-engine to convey him 
into the White House. 


The secretary of the treasury lives in a moderately large corner-house. 
The house door is always open: on the left of the hall is the secretary’s 
private study, and facing it the two parlours, which have been formed into 
one room by removing the folding-doors. These parlours are the recep- 
tion room, and are furnished comfortably. There is nothing very _ 

e 


about them, and it can be seen at once that a feminine taste presided over 
the arrangements : this is more especially visible in the numerous flowers 
dispersed about the rooms. On one occasion I noticed on a table a bouquet 
of wild wood and field flowers, which few American ladies holding Miss 
Chase’s position would dream of gathering. 

The marriage between Miss Chase and Governor Sprague was a 
favourite plan of the secretary, and had been arranged two years pre- 
viously: but Mr. Sprague seemed to prefer playing the knight-errant for 
a while longer in the mazes of love, whose paths are paths of pleasantness, 
when a man is young, governor of a state, and owner of several million 
dollars, which his father acquired by a diligent course of cotton spinning. 
Miss Chase, too, seemed in no especial hurry : all the men who visited her 
father’s house admired her, and handsome major-generals and captains 
waited on her on foot and on horseback: what more could she desire? 
The cautious father, however, who had saved no millions as secretary of 
the treasury, had different ideas: in short, I was invited to the wedding 
last November. On the card could be read, “ Mr. Salmon P. Chase at 
home between ‘nine and twelve o'clock on the night of November 12.” 
The marriage ceremony was performed in the house, but as I did not 
arrive till ten o’clock, I missed it, but endured the loss. The company 
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were not assembled in one room or a suite of rooms, for such are not to be 
found in American private houses. The house, from the ground floor to 
the third story, was crowded with guests : they stood, sat, or walked about 
the rooms, passages, and stairs, which was not disagreeable, as the house 
was well warmed. 

The company consisted of about six hundred persons, and was most 
interesting to a foreigner, as all the political celebrities were congregated. 
The crowd was dense though not annoying, although it was difficult to 
find any one you wished to speak to. The number of gentlemen was far 
greater than that of ladies, and this was a blessing, as three hundred 
crinolines could not have found room in the house. As I arrived, Pre- 
sident Lincoln was going away. Ido not suppose that he left on my 
account, for we are excellent friends, and have shaken hands several times 
and how-d’ye-doed, but I suspect he considered he had satisfied the 
demands of politeness. A coolness had sprung up between Lincoln and 
Chase, which can be easily explained. Lincoln wishes to be re-elected 
president, and Chase hopes to prevent him by taking his place in the 
White House. Mrs. Lincoln could not be induced to make such a sacrifice 
to etiquette, and was not present. The president has been very aceu- 
rately described by Russell, though with a slight tinge of caricature, and 
so I can save myself the trouble. When he steered through the elegant 
mob with his long arms, he overtopped all, as Saul did the Israelites. Had 
a European courtier been suddenly transported to this marriage feast, he 
would have changed into a pillar of salt on being told that this long, Peter 
Schlemihl looking man, with the thin, yellow, big-nosed, and big-mouthed 
face, for whom no one made way, was the great Father Abraham, the 
mighty ruler of the greatest republic in the world. 

I did not see old Seward: he had been present at the ceremony, but 
speedily disappeared. Seward and Chase are opponents, and as Seward 
has no chance of becoming president himself, he lays his influence in 
Lincoln’s scale, solely to keep Chase out of the White House. His son, 
Frederick Seward, the assistant-secretary, was, however, still present. 
He is a delicate, rather sickly-looking man, with a lofty forehead and 
agreeable dark eyes. He is most polite and amiable, and was especially 
so to me, so that I felt a great liking for him. Stanton, the war minister, 
was also present, but fortunately soon left. He is to me the most repul- 
sive character in America, and his exterior harmonises with his brutal, 
arrogant manner. He understands nothing of war, and still less of the 
liberty ina republic. He cares nothing for laws, so soon as their infrac- 
tion will aid in the attainment of his tyrannical designs. This coarse 
plebeian, however, is an excellent man of business: but he injures Lin- 
coln excessively with the nation, and if the latter is not re-elected, he will 
owe it to Stanton. The war minister goes to market himself, and buys 
what he wants, as is the custom here: he does not even take a nigger 
with him, but carries the heavy basket home himself: I do the same, but 
am not the war minister. Count P. and I frequently meet at market, 
each with his basket, and discuss the current prices. 

The other military nullity of the great republic was also at the 
wedding ; I mean our so-called commander-in-chief, Major-General Hal- 
leck. This man went through a diligent course of military works, and 
this procured him the reputation of a good general. He formerly com- 
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manded in the West, and only distinguished himself by his proclamations: 
in the field he has proved an utter nonentity. He arrived too late for 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing, and before Corinth he allowed himself 
to be led by the nose for weeks, until the enemy detected his intentions 
and retreated. He and that pompous braggart, Pope, fed the govern- 
ment and the nation continually with the most impudent falsehoods, 
which were telegraphed from Memphis. One of these telegrams an- 
nounced the capture of twenty thousand men, which was pure and 
unadulterated bunkum. There is a mystery as to how Halleck was 
appointed commander-in-chief vice M‘Clellan, which only Halleck, 
Stanton, and Lincoln can clear up. Halleck is utterly incompetent for 
his post, and, at the same time, such a coward that he shrinks from the 
slightest responsibility. Halleck could have prevented the battle of 
Fredericksburg if he had done his duty as commander-in-chief, and under- 
stood anything. He is a hater of foreigners, whom he and Stanton 
oppress most shamefully. As regards military affairs, these two men 
thoroughly hold Lincoln under their thumb. If the president wants any- 
thing of the war minister, he does not send for, but goes to him. The 
impertinence with which Stanton treats the president is said to be asto- 
nishing, and he does not allow himself to be checked by the presence 
of clerks, Lincoln, though a lawyer, has a ruinous propensity for 
playing the general. Many of his ideas, however, are sound and good, 
and, were they followed, so many absurdities would not have been com- 
mitted. 

Ihave not seen Halleck frequently: he hides himself as much as he 
ean from the nation, and acts wisely in doing so. Here I had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting him, for he stood in the full light, near the fasci- 
nating corner, where a footman was standing behind a huge bowl of 
punch. Halleck seemed to be mounting guard over the bowl. He was 
in full dress uniform, and his appearance was as unmilitary as can well 
be conceived. He had a sword by his side, compared with which Roland’s 
blade or King Arthur’s Excalibur would be mere toothpicks. The inno- 
cent steel came up almost under the general’s arm, and his figure appeared 
to me wondrously tragi-comical. General Halleck soon evaporated with 
Stanton, and the atmosphere became pleasant. 

The rooms were tastefully decorated, though without any pretension : 
the principal ornament was a quantity of exquisite flowers, which gave 
the house a homely appearance. In the first parlour I came across Mr. 
Chase; he was in excellent spirits, and a most attentive host as usual. I 
shook hands with him, made a couple of suitable remarks, and smiled and 
complimented myself into the back parlour, to which the sound of merry 
dance-music from an adjoining room attracted me. In the back parlour 
I found many acquaintances, and several of the ambassadors. In Euro- 
pean society we recognise officials by the larger or smaller amount of 
orders they wear on their chest; in America, no one wears an order, 
except on official solemnities, at which the envoys make their appearance 
in uniform. At this wedding only one young light-haired envoy was 
unable to resist the temptation of decorating his black coat with the star 
of his country. 

The room set apart for dancing was of moderate size, and only a few 
couples were able to figure. Among the dancing gentlemen I noticed 
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Major-General Stahel and the president’s private secretaries, and among 
the ladies the most remarkable were Mademoiselle Lisboa, daughter of 
the Brazilian envoy, and the daughter of General M‘Dowell, a plump, 
pretty little thing, very like her father. The general is an intimate friend 
of Secretary Chase, and it was no undesigned coincidence that the unfor- 
tunate general should stand for a few minutes by Chase’s side, with his 
hand on his shoulder. The president’s secretaries are very pleasant 
fellows. The first of them, Nicolai, is a German; the second, Hay, is 
quite a young man, and was recently appointed assistant-adjutant-general. 
But I shall have something more to say about them hereafter, as well as 
of M‘Dowell, whom I have frequently met in society. 

Major-General Stahel had come from Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, in 
order to be present at the marriage of his friend Kate Chase. I am on 
friendly terms with Stahel, and am glad that I know nothing wrong about 
him, as I am not compelled to twist and turn in order to conceal it. No 
one knows anything certain about his former history. Some say that 
his name is an assumed one, and he is a Hungarian count, while others 
declare that he was a publisher’s assistant in Pesth, and on Georgey’s 
staff during the Hungarian revolution. He says nothing in the matter, 
but lets people talk as they please. In America, people only ask after 
a man’s past life in Europe, if it has been brilliant : ocean washes awa 
old-world sins in the passage across, and everybody is at liberty to adopt 
afresh name. It is said that Stahel fared very badly here at the outset, 
and was compelled to earn a livelihood by very menial trades. But that 
isno disgrace here. ‘To-day, a man may open oysters in a bar-room— 
which negroes principally do—to-morrow, he may deal in cigars or drive 
a cab, or be a muleteer like General Hooker, without losing his claim to 
the title of a gentleman, if he only manage to behave as such. Stahel 

ossesses the great and invaluable gift of silence: by holding his tongue 
1e has attained the rank of major-general, for neither his heroic deeds 
nor his eloquence made him such. He told me nothing about his past 
life, and it concerns me but little. I like the man as I find him. In 
New York he formed the acquaintance of General Blencker, and entered 
into a bookselling speculation with him, to which an end was put by the 
war. When Blencker raised his regiment, Stahel became his lieutenant- 
. colonel; and when Blencker became a general, Stahel was appointed 
colonel of the regiment. When Blencker received a divisional command, 
Stahel became a brigadier. Blencker was incautious, talked too much, 
and was shelved: Stahel was cautious, and held his tongue, and became 
a major-general. 

Stahel is a man of about forty years of age. He is of middle height, 
gracefully built, and has a head whose shape indicates a Sclavonic origin. 
His dark hair is curly, his complexion yellow, his eyes brown, and his 
mouth pretty and sensual. A lady told me the latter fact. His conduct 
agrees with his appearance: I never heard him utter a low expression, 
nor has he ever done anything unworthy of a gentleman. He is a great 
favourite with the ladies, to whom his discretion is a special recom- 
mendation. His silence and the ladies raised him to his present rank. 
Stahel received the command of the cavalry in Washington district ; his 
measures to secure the city were excellent, and his men were remarkably 
attached to him. He quarrelled with Hooker after the latter’s defeat at 
Chancellorsville, and finally resigned his command, as, owing to new 
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arrangements, he was placed under a general junior to himself. At 
present he is stationed at Harrisburg. 

I naturally desired to see the bride, and offer her my congratulations. 
As I heard she was up-stairs I hastened across the hall, and ran against 
the registrar of the Treasury, L. E. Chittenden, who had his wife on 
his arm. Mr. Chittenden’s name can be seen under every United States 
bank-note. His position in the ministry is a very high one, as will be 
seen from the fact that Chase, when he recently went for a lengthened 
period to Ohio, appointed him his representative, as the assistant-secretary 
Harrington was travelling in Europe for the recovery of his health. 
Chittenden is a tall man, of about five-and-thirty years of age, with a 
pleasant face and slightly worn features. He hails from Vermont, where 
he was a senator, and held other important public offices. He was a 
banker, and is a very clever financier : Chase sets extreme value on him. 
Chittenden’s political influence—-of course he is a republican—is con- 
siderable, owing to his position in Vermont, and is heightened by his 
famous gift of oratory. Towards his subordinates Chittenden is cold and 
stern; but this is not his nature, for with friends and acquaintances he 
is most pleasant, and as communicative as he is reserved in his office. 
He takes an interest in natural science, and is a member of a club here, 
his branch being: ornithology. 

Chittenden’s wife is an unpretending, educated, agreeable, and pretty 
lady. She was very nicely dressed, but I regret I cannot tell my lad 
readers what she or the other ladies present wore. Sufficient to remar 
that, as a rule, English and French fashions generally arrive here about 
two years later, though there are exceptions. The ladies are excessively 
fond of dress, and consequently frequently ruin their husbands, espe- 
cially with the prevalent high prices. Shortly after, I passed Senator 
Wilson, of Massachusetts, with a cold bow. He and Stanton did not 
think it worth the trouble to put on a dress-coat. Wilson was dressed as 
I had always seen him, though I do not doubt he possesses several coats 
and pairs of boots. In his place I should have put on a pair of polished 
leather boots on such an occasion. With me it was different: I had none 
which were not cracked, and had not seventeen dollars to spare—just 
fancy, three pounds ten for a pair of dress boots—but Wilson could have 
made himself a pair in his leisure hours. The celebrated senator is by 
trade a cobbler. I do not remark this because I consider the trade a 
mean one, or wish to lower the senator; on the contrary, it is most 
meritorious that such a man should have raised himself to one of the 
highest offices in this great republic. He stands at the extreme wing of 
the abolitionists, and is president of the military committee of the 
senate. Where Wilson studied military sciences the Lord alone knows, 
but that is not necessary here, where everything is decided by the dictates 
of “sound common sense.” I fancy I possess common sense, but it forbids 
me asking Mr. Wilson for a post as foreman bootmaker, and it ought to 
have prevented him from laying down strategical rules for generals. 
Whenever I see Wilson, I feel inclined to say to him, ‘ Cobbler, stick to 
your last,” and merely refrain, because every cobbler has some of his wax 
adhering to him, and the senator has very powerful arms and a most 
energetic face. Although an abolitionist, and also a teetotaller and 
dabbler in strategics, he is a valuable though coarse man, who has a 
weighty voice in the senate, and manages to use it with effect. 
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When I had one foot on the stair I felt myself pulled back ; it was one 
of the president’s secretaries, Mr. Stoddart, who drew me to the gigantic 
punch-bowl, in order to drink the bride’s health. With a delicate regard 
for the appetite and feelings of the guests, this bowl was placed in a 
rather dark corner, where it could not be seen whether a man drank the 
toast in one glass or a dozen. Up-stairs the pressure was also rather 
great, for the refreshment-rooms were here. The bride and bridegroom 
came out of one of them, and walked past me to go down stairs to the 
parlour. The pretty bride caught sight of my sincerely-congratulating 
phiz, and came up to offer me her hand, which gave me the opportunity 
to offer her my compliments. I hope that Mrs. Sprague will not read 
this article, for I fear what I am going to say about her toilette will not 
please her, though I am of opinion that it is rather flattering. Every 
girl generally looks pretty, prettier than usual, in her bridal dress; but 
this was not the case with Mrs. Sprague. I like best to see her in a 
riding-habit, or ordinary evening dress. Whoever chose a white velvet 
gown for her, forgot that it looks grey and dirty by candlelight. The 
lace veil, though very beautiful, was too heavy, and the diadem of bril- 
liants which she wore was more after the taste of the cotton prince, 
Sprague, than the queen of the flowers, Kate Chase. A myrtle wreath, 
or orange flowers, would have better suited the pretty head; and I would 
have preferred sparkling eyes to. sparkling stones. The lovely bride 
looked fatigued, and the diamonds flashed more than her eyes, whieh is 
not generally the case. 

Colonel Sprague, whose acquaintance I formed on a later occasion, is 
a pleasant, remarkably good-looking young man, about eight-and-twenty 
years of age, simply-mannered, and excessively gallant towards ladies. 
The prophets announce matrimonial storms and shipwreck, and bets have 
even been made that there will be a separation within two years at the 
latest. I do not believe a word of it, and such malicious prophecies owe 
their origin to the envious mothers of unmarried daughters, who them- 
selves speculated on catching the young and rich senator. 

Two rooms were set apart for refreshments. In one were the substan- 
tials—meats and oysters, pités de foie gras and other dainties; in the 
other, the large wedding-cake, sweets and pastry. There was every sort 
of wine in superabundance, including first-rate champagne ; and the at- 
tendants, white and black, were most attentive. I did not see the 
wedding presents, or read anything of them, for the gentlemen of the 
press were not invited, as is usually the case here on such occasions. 
The wedding was to be celebrated without ostentation, like a family 
festival, and not as an affair of state, which was an evidence of great 
tact. The young wife received on the next day, and on the second 
started with her husband for the North, where she remained till the 
meeting of congress. 


II,——THE SEASON IN WASHINGTON. 


Congress always meets on the first Monday in December. I will go 
with the reader to the Capitol on another occasion, and sketch for him 
the fathers of the great republic. As at present the members of the 
seceded States are absent; there are not only much fewer fathers of the 
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State in Washington, but they are quite of a different class. The 
Southerner, who is elected a senator, or representative, naturally holds a 
high social status at home, which he can only acquire by wealth. Wealth, 
however, is only attained in the South by the produce of the estates, 
which are tilled by slaves. The Southern congress men are generally 
slave-owners, and hence aristocrats. I purposely say “hence,” because 
the same causes everywhere produce the same effects. Serfdom in 
Europe generated the aristocracy, and in America negro slavery did the 
same thing. To let other people toil for you, is noble ; to work yourself, 
is low. The Chinese ladies only disfigure their feet in order to render 
themselves incapable of walking, for it is far grander to be carried than 
to carry oneself; for the same reason the Chinese dandies allow their 
finger-nails to grow to a claw-like length, because it renders any manual 
labour impossible. To have money, is aristocratic; to earn money, is 
lebeian. 

When the American republic was born, the citizens of the Southern 
States lived on the labour of their slaves, those of the North on their 
own, and it was consequently natural that the Southerner should look 
down on the Northerner with much the same feelings as the European 
baron did fifty years azo on a shoemaker, tailor, banker, or merchant. 
Although, then, at the beginning of the republic the two lines represent- 
ing higher society in the North and South diverged, at the expiration of 
nearly a century this is much more the case—that is to say, the chasm 
between the two has grown wider. Naturally, in the North trade and 
commerce increased every year, and the opportunity for making money 
equally so, and with it the greed for money-making. It is a well-known 
fact, however, that constant revolving of monetary thoughts dirties the 
mind as much as the counting of money does the fingers. The man of 
money becomes barbarously practical ; he despises everything which does 
not bring in money, and hence neglects the cultivation of everything 
which appears to him merely ornamental. The result is, that he despises 
those external social forms which render intercourse agreeable. ‘The 
product is only too often an unesthetic individual, whose mode of thought 
is repulsive, and whose manners and social habits arouse aversion. 

I am perfectly well aware that trade and industry are the cradle of 
civilisation, and that the proof of this may be found in every page of his- 
tory: Sidon, Tyre, Carthage, Venice, the Netherlands, England, Frank- 
fort, and Babylon. I know to what commerce finally leads, just as I 
know that the scattered blocks of marble are intended to be eventuall 
formed into a splendid and harmonious edifice. You, Baron Rothschild, 
are a Corinthian capital in the Temple of Jupiter Mammon; but our New 
England cotton-spinners and stockfish-dealers are still very unpolished 
blocks, for the tower of Babel which the Yankees intended to erect as a 
landmark for the nations of the world has, up to the present, hardly risen 
above its foundations. 

Let us now regard the Southern side of the medal. Idleness has de- 
veloped in the Southerner all the failings and all the virtues of our Euro- 
pean hereditary aristocracy. Slave-labour procured him wealth, especially 
since the consumption of cotton has grown so enormous. The work he 
had to do only consisted in arranging and ordering, and even that was 
entrusted to a meaner class of white men: the sole mental employment 
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he had was using his easily-acquired wealth in augmenting his pleasures, 
While the Yankee toiled in the sweat of his brow, the Southerner made 
his niggers sweat for him. While the great planter, who has a thousand 
“slaves to labour for him, spends his time in a dolce far niente, and surrounds 
himself with all the enjoyments, whose value he has learned by his visits 
to Europe, the smaller planters who have only half a dozen slaves imitate 
him at least in lordly indolence, and in the enjoyment of such pleasures 
as their native land affords them. They drink, play, quarrel, and make 
love, like our country squires in the ene old times, and are just as igno- 
rant as they were, but, through the habit of commanding, they assume 
an aristocratic manner, which gives them a very peculiar tinge. They 
are proud because they are gentlemen, and consider themselves superior 
to the hard-working Yankee, who regards his shoeblack as his equal— 
at least, in theory. 

I am far from giving the preference to these Southerners over the 
Northerners, but certainly they are far pleasanter company in a drawing- 
room. Washington is reckoned among the Southern States, for slavery 
prevailed in the district until Abraham Lincoln abolished it. Maryland 
and Virginia, which enclose the small district, are also slave-states, and it 
was natural that the larger portion of the aristocratic population of Wash- 
ington should consist of slaveowners, who resided for the greater part of 
the year in this city. To this must be added that up to the election of 
Lincoln, the presidents, ministers, and officials nearly all belonged to the 
South, and they constituted the greater portion of the society in the 
Federal capital. Before the war, therefore, the Southern element was 
predominant in Washington, and gave the tone to society. The revolu- 
tion-has changed all this. A number of the finest houses have been de- 
serted by their owners, who either openly joined the Southern party or else 
went to Europe, in order not to come in contact with the barbarous rulers. 
I can fancy much the same state of things existing in Memphis after the 
conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos. Where the carcase is the vultures 
gather together. The millions of dollars which Mr. Chase has borrowed 
from the inhabitants of the faithful States are a powerful, irresistible 
magnet, and the Yankee vultures from New England, and the German 
hook-noses from New York, swarm in the broad streets of Washington. 
You rub shoulders with them everywhere, in the theatres and lobbies of 
the great hotels, and I really do not know which is the most loathsome, 
the tobacco-chewing Yankee, who stinks of spirits, or the impudent Ger- 
man Jew from New York, whose native boldness and obscene audacity 
have been rendered unbearable by American liberty. The president is a 
Northerner, and so are the thousands of officials. They have been 
gathered together from every State, for the offices in the various mi- 
nistries are not given according to ability, but according to the influence 
which the claimants have exercised in the presidential election. Talent is 
a mapepyov, and any one who asks after it arouses admiration.. A Yankee 
imagines that he has a talent for anything, and would not hesitate to ac- 
cept office as minister of foreign affairs, in the treasury, &c., so soon as he 
clearly saw his way to realise so-and-so much. That office is the best 
which offers the easiest opportunity of making money, or what we call 
stealing. Not to rob the State is regarded as an absurdity: after helping 
the leaders of the party to enter the granary, a man would be a fool who 
did not eat his fill. For the poor salary alone, no judge or lawyer would 
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resign his office and practice, leave his home and family, and live for four 
years in expensive and anything but agreeable Washington. He wants 
to make money, or if that is not to be managed, acquire influence, 
which will be worth its weight in gold mee The splendour only 
lasts four years, and a man must make hay while the presidential sun 
shines. 

Under the present government the robbery of the State has been 
carried on more boldly and shamefully than under any other president. 
The fault does not lie with Lincoln or the members of his cabinet, but 
must be ascribed to peculiar circumstances. Up to four years back, 
Southerners principally governed and held the most profitable offices. At 
length the time to at the State rack and 
manger, or a whic n awaiting the opportunity most greedil 
for This chan occurred at a most favourable the 
new holders of power, shortly prior to the outbreak of a war which re- 
quired enormous sums. I am convinced that at least one-third of the 
loans raised by Secretary Chase has got into improper hands. How people 
rob and carry on here, but fewin England have the faintest idea. I shall 
have occasion to revert to this subject hereafter, when I introduce the 
reader into the Treasury : but now such a diversion would lead me too far 
from my theme. 

For the present, I must request my readers not to feel offended by the 
coarse term “stealing.” It is a bad habit of mine always to call things by 
their correct name, which people do not like here: it is so impolite, and 
sounds so immoral—stealing! We all know that Mesdames X, Y, Z— 
indeed, I could begin with A—here in Washington allow gentlemen to 
pay “court to them,” and that they, with the greatest naiveté, not only 
receive but request costly presents from their admirers: but should I not 
commit a mortal sin if I were at once to brand such ladies with the coarsest 
appellation? and yet a toothpick remains a toothpick, even though I call 
it a cure-dent, 

These Washington ladies deserve a special chapter : for the present, I 
will only say a few words about them. Washington is notorious as the 
most immoral city in the United States, but I can only say that, if this 
be really the case, the immorality is carried on with great decorum. It 
may have grown more into the flesh than in the capitals of Europe, but, 
externally, it is much less noticeable here. This principally arises from 
the fact that American lovers are more discreet, and the Washington 
ladies less prone to tattle, than they are among us. The men are discreet 


because indiscretion is unpractical, and — to their own interests; 


the ladies do not tattle about others, in order to escape themselves. All 
like to be admired, and it would be bad policy to spoil such an amuse- 
a arousing the suspicions of their husbands and brothers, which is 
generally accompanied by a disagreeable consumption of gunpowder. 
Here people are stricter—if strictness, indeed, can be alluded to at all 
—with married women than with girls, and are of the same opinion as 
the father confessor who said in his zeal, ‘I would sooner have to do 
with ten girls than one married woman.” Girls have greater liberty here 
than elsewhere. When ten or twelve years of age, they have their beau, 
or several of them. Girls receive visits from gentlemen whom their 


parents do not know, and take no notice of their presence. Scandalous 
VOL. LYI. M 
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stories, however, are extremely rare. The American ladies, maids and 
wives, especially in Washington, are generally charming. I have rarely 
seen so many pretty faces in one town, though Baltimore is said to sur- 
pass Washington in this respect. At the same time, they generally dress 
very elegantly. Most of the ladies are better educated than the men, for 
they attend school much longer, and you can see girls of eighteen or 
twenty going to lecture daily with their bundles of books. In social 
intercourse they are unconstrained, and naturally lively: bold behaviour 
is extremely rare. Their conversation is generally pleasant, though, as 
a rule, trivial ; but, in any case, their society is more agreeable than that 
of the old country, where formalities are so strictly observed. The 
American women are extremely practical, and Plato would have made a 
decided fiasco had he entertained them with his views about love. A 
pretty young woman, with whom I am on tolerably good terms, was speak- 
ing to me one day about a mutual friend, and greatly wished to know on 
what terms I stood with her. Instead of beating about the bush for any 
length of time, she asked me bluntly, “ Are you intimate with her?” and 
did so with widely-opened eyes and without a sign of a blush. 

In order to be “ intimate” with a woman, you do not require to be in- 
sanely in love; on the contrary, that would prove the greatest impedi- 
ment, for an American woman would be horrified at such outbursts of 
passion as a Frenchman or Italian indulges in, and would drop such a 
maniac like a hot potato. “TI like you very well,” is perfectly sufficient. 
If a lover grow troublesome, he is coolly informed of the fact, and the 
couple agree to treat each other in future as acquaintances. In a country 
where the dollar plays such a part, it has naturally a great deal to do 
with love—that is to say, a lady estimates the degree of love with which 
she has imbued a man by her admirer’s readiness to part with these 
dollars to her advantage. Presents are in this city the most convincing 
proofs of love, and any man who is able to besiege the lady of his heart 
with bouquets, sugar-plums, tickets for the theatre, and so on, has a fair 
prospect of success. When I had been here but a short time, a lady told 
me about a thorough-bred horse which she had received as a present. I 
asked after the donor’s name, and was greatly surprised when she inquired 
his name from a lady seated by her side. When I expressed my surprise 
at the lady accepting so valuable a present from a stranger, she was 
amazed, and asked her friend whether she would have declined such a 
present. The latter replied, ‘Certainly not;” but then added, “ with 
my husband’s consent.”’ Usually, ladies do not accept presents in money ; 
in a case of necessity they borrow it, and forget to repay it. 

The ladies are very extravagant in their dress, and it is a most ex- 
pensive happiness to have an American woman for a wife. The husbands 
—especially at the present time, when so many earn money easily—are 
very liberal in this respect. Recently, a plainly-dressed and plain-looking 
woman entered the shop of one of the first jewellers in New York, and 
asked to look at some diamonds, She was shown several, but they were 
not to her liking, not even those at five thousand and ten thousand 
dollars. At last the jeweller produced a necklace, the most expensive 
thing he had; its price was twenty thousand dollars. ‘The woman went 
up to the glass, tried it on, then took out a pocket-book and paid the 
twenty thousand dollars in notes. ‘The affair appeared suspicious to the 
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jeweller, and he sent a detective after the woman. He followed her into 
an eating-house, where she dined for a quarter dollar, and then to a 
very ordinary-looking private house. A policeman standing near bowed 
to the woman, and from him the detective learned that he knew her well, 
and that she was the wife of Mr. C., a contractor. Many of these con- 
tractors do such excellent business that they really would not know how 
to get rid of their money, if they had not their own and other men’s 
wives to aid them with their advice. 

These, and similar men who have grown wealthy by the war, or wish 
to become richer, are constantly to be found in Washington, and raise 
the prices of provisions and lodgings to a fabulous height. As they have 
plenty of easily-earned money, they pay whatever is asked them for things 
to which they take a fancy. I know several of these men who pay 
one hundred dollars per month for a single furnished room. They are 
obliged to remain in Washington in order to carry through their plans 
with the various ministers, and be in the neighbourhood of the senators 
and congress-men who have promised them their support. The latter 
are frequently here with their wives and children, and their salary of 
three thousand dollars is not sufficient for them to live in accordance with 
their position, for senators rank with members of the cabinet. The de- 
ficient income is made up by their clients, who pay them large fees for 
their efforts on their behalf. A little while back I talked with a lady who 
had come to Washington for the purpose of obtaining a favour for her 
husband. She told me that she was expecting a senator, and was afraid 
that the five hundred dollars she was in a position to offer him would not 
be enough. The lady went away unsatisfied, and I know no more; but 
I do know that for such services twenty thousand dollars have been offered 
to influential gentlemen. 

The city is thronged with “travelling ladies” of various grades, who, 
at all hours of the day, sweep the Pennsylvania Avenue with their satin 
trains, or render the streets unsafe on horseback. The first class of these 
dollar-huntresses reside in the large hotels, where they are tolerated so 
long as they do not offend decorum, or if a senator or other influential 
gentleman takes them under his protection. 

It requires considerable practice to distinguish these light ladies from 
the modest ones, for the bold look with which an American woman stares 
at you, induces the green stranger to regard all the pretty women he 
meets as light goods. Iam not the only person to make this remark, 
for I have heard it repeatedly. The theatrical ladies are nearly all 
priestesses of free love—at least, I saw no exception—and are generally 
in the pay of the gamblers, who pique themselves on having the hand- 
somest mistresses and horses. In London, Paris, and other European 
capitals, such ladies may be seen everywhere at public places: the same 
is the case here, save that they cannot be so easily recognised. Officers 
of high rank may frequently be seen in the same box with such creatures : 
people are very tolerant here. On the other hand, keeping a mistress is a 
great offence, and all the ladies feel themselves insulted and despised, espe- 
cially if the he sinner be handsome and rich. Professional gamblers can 
do a thing of the sort, for, however rich they may be, they are strictly 
excluded from society. Among the dollar-hunting beauties are very 
many coloured girls, from the coal-black up to the Octoroon. Among 
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the yellow girls, who frequently have the loveliest pink cheeks and 
glorious eyes, there are delicious creatures, and connoisseurs prefer them 
to all other women. 

A lady of my acquaintance once said to me about another very pretty 
young woman, whom she could not bear: “She is so — that she 
cannot even make use of what Providence has bestowed on her.’’ Such 
a reproach cannot be addressed to the American ladies of Washington 
and elsewhere ; they are very conscious of the capital bestowed on them 
by Nature, and know how to make the best use of it. Ladies are 
omnipotent here: a favourite of theirs can acquire anything. Sense, 
wit, learning, talent,—a man possessed of all these may starve here, 
unless he combine with them the art of gaining the favour of the ladies. 
This is most easily attained by a pleasing exterior, social talents, enor- 
mous impudence, and unbounded audacity in flattering. The ladies 
listen to the most outré compliments as quietly as a cockatoo that is 
having its poll scratched. 

Persons who come here from Europe to make a fortune find it more 
difficult now than before the war, which has attracted so many adven- 
turers belonging to the higher classes. Princes, counts, and barons, have 
behaved here in such a way that the gilt has been stripped off their 
titles, but with the ladies they still have a pleasant sound ; and swindlers, 
who generally have an agreeable way with them, can still make their 
fortunes if they will follow my advice. They do not require to have 
learned much: a little French is advisable, because there are so many 
foreign envoys here ; music and dancing are very desirable ; and if they 
speak English badly, that is an advantage rather than otherwise. They 
do not require to provide themselves with letters of introduction—that 
is to say, not from princes, ministers, or American ambassadors. Such 
letters possess no value, even though they may be addressed to the pre- 
sident, Seward, or so on. But procure a letter to a lady moving in the 
society of Washington, or to the wife of an envoy, or to the lady friend 
of a minister or a senator, and a single letter of this sort is of more 
value than a ship-load of the others. 

I must break off here, as I am going to the White House to shake 

Abe Lincoln’s hand for at least the hundred and second time. You 
shall hear from me again shortly—that is to say, if you consider my 
gossip worthy of a place in your dignified pages. Adieu ! 
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THE CORSAIR’S BRIDE. 
A FARCE NOT DRAMATISED. 
By Wir114M H. G. Krneston, Esq. 
PART THE FIRST. 


I. 


A YELLOW post-chaise was descending by a zig-zag road towards a pic- 
turesque villa, situated half way down a cliff forming the side of one of 
the coves or deep bays which abound on the Devonshire coast. 

At the door of the villa stood its mistress, Miss Maria Thornton, a lady 
of a certain age, not only irreproachable herself, but who considered that 
all her belongings—her domestic arrangements, her house, her grounds, 
the very scenery around—must, therefore, of necessity be so—or, as she 
was fond of saying, “perfect.” She had a bachelor brother in India, 
General Thornton, reported to have made a large fortune, and to be on 
the point of returning home, and a niece, Clara Mowbray, the orphan 
daughter of a sister, and whose arrival from school she was expecting in 
the aforesaid yellow post-chaise. ‘The censorious world said that Miss 
Thornton, fearing a rival, had kept her niece longer at school than was 
necessary. It might have been that she doubted her ability to manage 
the young lady. Clara had a will of her own, was of a romantic turn of 
mind, and addicted to reading half-bound volumes in marble covers. Her 
tendencies were nautical. Scott and Cooper were her favourites among 
prose writers, Byron among poets. In the “ Red Rover” and “ Pirate” 
she delighted. ‘* The Corsair” she knew by heart. For Julia Mannering 
she had a personal regard. 

A very pretty dark-eyed young lady, fully out of her teens, sprang 
from the post-chaise as it stopped at the door of the villa. 

Clara was not only that adorable creature an heiress, but a very 
charming girl, there could be no doubt about that. The meeting between 
the aunt and niece was affectedly affectionate. Clara found it one of the 
most difficult of performances to love so very perfect a person as her Aunt 
Maria. Clara was dressed almost as demurely as the most rigid of 
Quakeresses. 

“ Ah, that is perfect, very perfect,” observed Miss Maria, turning her 
round and giving her a formal kiss on the forehead. “I hope that you 
will always adhere to the style of costume you have adopted.” 

Miss Thornton had sent Clara three pounds to purchase a dress in 
which she might return home. Clara gave a slight screw with her pretty 
mouth, and a laugh came into her bright eyes; she did not say that her 
uncle had just before sent her fifty, that she might rig herself out, as he 
expressed himself, according to her own taste, and that he hoped soon to 
have an opportunity of personally judging of it. 

“Miss Clara remains a very ordinary-looking girl; but then she is 
good and obedient, which is better than having beauty, though she is 
ro —_ T’ll allow,” Miss Thornton observed to her maid 
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*‘ My maid Barbara,” as Miss Thornton called her, always agreed with 
her mistress. To do so was one of the duties she performed in return for 
wages received. She indemnified herself by laughing at Miss Thornton 
behind her back, and doing exactly what she pleased. She had some 
sympathy with, if not affection for, Miss Mowbray, on account very much 
of the way Clara was treated by her aunt. Clara Mowbray might un- 
doubtedly have had a better adviser and confidante than Barbara Sims. 

Clara had been at home three or four weeks, and was beginning to get 
rather tired of the somewhat dull life she was doomed to lead. She 
consoled herself by procuring a supply of new novels from the circulating 
library of the neighbouring town, with the perusal of which she indulged 
Barbara to the rapid exhaustion of Miss Thornton’s stock of candles. 

“Oh! Miss Mowbray, I wish you’d been on the beach this evening,” 
said Barbara, as she was folding up Clara’s evening-dress. ‘I never did 
see anybody who looked so like somebody (for all that his clothes were 
as rough as a fisherman’s) as I did this evening. Where he came from 
I don’t know, nor what brought him here. He was talking to the men 
on the beach, and when I passed by he looked very hard at me, but 
didn’t say nothing. He had the beautifulest moustache I ever did see— 
quite like a Spanish eaviller’s, as I have read about. Indeed, Miss Clara, 
I do declare, to my mind he seemed for all the world just a real Hadonis 
in a tarpaulin hat and flushing coat, with a cigar in his mouth.” 

“Oh! a tourist probably,” observed Clara, carelessly, though more in- 
terested in her maid’s account of the stranger than she was willing to 
acknowledge. Still she asked, ‘* Was that all you saw of him ?” 

“Oh no, Miss Clara; that’s what I was coming to,” answered Bar- 
bara, with a simper. “I went on, of course, and, when I turned back, 
the strange gentleman came up, and, with the most politest of bows, 
which I don’t think Sir Charles Grandison could have beat, asked me if 
I was you, miss; of course I said No, and, after a little talk, he said he 
saw I wasn’t, but that he’d heard of you, and that you was the charm- 
ingest young lady in these parts, and that he should just like to have 
met you on the beach, for that as to going inside the doors of your aunt’s 
house, she was such a she-dragon—though he’d walk up to the cannon’s 
mouth, or swim across some water with an ugly name to please you, Miss 
Clara—he’d rather not have to do that.” 

“ Oh, the Hellespont!’ suggested Clara. ‘ What nonsense the man 
was talking! Yet who can he be?” 

“ He didn’t say a word to let me find out, though, you may be sure, I 
tried ,pretty hard, trust me for that,’’ answered Barbara, with a nod of 
her little head and an habitual wink. ‘“ All I know is, that he is a 
gentleman and rich, because of his gold shirt-studs, and such a lovely 


cigar-case ! 

Barbara did not enumerate among other articles a well-filled purse, out 
of which the stranger had presented her with three golden sovereigns. 
She thought when she took them that she would tell her young lady, but 
then she reflected that Miss Clara might possibly suggest that they 
should be restored, or that she should take no more; at all events, she 
determined to say nothing about the matter 
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II. 


Ciara Mowsray awoke at an unusually early hour. The sunbeams 
which streamed into her window from over the hill across the bay might 
have had something to do with this, or the birds which sang so joyousl 
in that bright spring morning in the wood behind the house, or—t onal 
it is possible she might not have been ready to confess to the fact—her 
slumbers may have been disturbed by visions of an Adonis in a tarpaulin, 
or of a Spanish cavalier with long silky moustaches, or some roving 
young gentleman like the pirate Cleveland. Whatever the cause, she 
rose, and, throwing a light morning-robe over her shoulders, opened the 
window, near which was a fine telescope on a brass stand. She looked 
out, and saw stealing into the bay, wafted along by a light southerly 
breeze, a long, low, black, rakish-looking schooner with a wide spread of 
white canvas, It was very natural that she should put her eye to the 
telescope, adjust the focus, and watch the proceedings of the strange 
schooner. She was sufficiently acquainted with affairs nautical to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the craft, and to know that she was strongly manned 
and well handled by the way in which she shortened sail, hove-to, 
lowered a boat, and then once more, the canvas being filled, stood off 
shore. Clara’s glass was directed towards the boat, a fine gig pulling 
six oars, now rapidly nearing the beach. A roseate hue came into her 
cheeks as she saw seated in the stern-sheets, with the yoke-lines in his 
gloved hands, a gentleman in a tarpaulin hat and a pair of refined-look- 
ing moustaches on his lips. There could be little doubt that he was the 
stranger of whom Barbara had told her. Her watch informed her that 
it was only a little past four o’clock, and of course she ought to have 
gone to bed again ; but, instead of sa doing, she kept her eye at the end 
of the telescope, believing that she could watch without being discovered. 

It was a very amusing and surely a very harmless proceeding. The 
gentleman in the tarpaulin landed, and so did two of the men, one carry- 
ing a portmanteau and the other a carpet-bag and hatbox, and followed 
him towards a small inn which stood near the top of the cliff on the 
other side of the bay. After going a little way, he signed to the seamen 
to proceed on to the inn, while he sat down on a rock, and, deliberately 
lighting a cigar, began to smoke. He seemed to be enjoying the scene— 
a very lovely one. There were the wood-crowned heights, with rugged 
cliffs jutting, into the water, tinged of many a hue by the suns of summer, 
the cold of winter, the salt spray blown from the foaming billows, the 
clinging lichens, ‘and the streams of water permeating through them ; and 
there were the wild dark rocks of varied forms, arches, pinnacles, and 
rounded knolls, their bases washed by the blue sea, now slumbering 
calmly, a slight ripple only occasionally playing on it, over which the 
sunbeams’ glances brought to mind the happy smile of the sleeping 
infant. The stranger sat still till the seamen reappeared, and the boat 
returned with them to the schooner, which, making sail, was soon lost to 
sight behind one of the many headlands along the coast. 

Clara had meantime been proceeding with her toilette, which was 
almost complete, when once more she looked through the telescope. Her 
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heart beat quickly, and not without reason—a pair of dark eyes, which 
she saw as clearly as if they were not ten yards off, were gazing intently 
at the house. They had discovered her—she was certain of it. Who 
could the owner be? The mystery must be solved. Who should solve 
it? There was the question. Should she wake up Barbara and send her 
out? The desirableness of entrusting the damsel with so delicate a task 
was questionable. She might not have had a perfect confidence in Bar- 
bara’s discretion. Besides, was she herself worthy of being a heroine or 
not? That was the main point. Yes, she was worthy. She was certain 
of it. She would dare and do as much as any heroine, ancient or modern, 
had dared‘and done. So she put on her hat and cloak, went down stairs, 
boldly opened a side-door, poe stepped out into the open air. 

How sweet and fresh everything smelt. Surely no one could blame her 
for preferring a walk in that lovely garden to remaining lazily in bed. 
After plucking a nosegay, which she placed in her bosom, she sauntered 
out through a wicket towards the beach. If the stranger were still where 
she had seen him or not she could not tell; if there, he would of course 
take the opportunity of introducing himself, and she, in the wisdom of 
nineteen, could not see any possible objection to his so doing. It did not 
occur to her that he might be a swindler, a heartless villain, or a rogue of 
some sort. On she went, trying to look at the sea; now stooping to pick 
up a shell or star-fish, or a piece of seaweed; the treasures of the deep 
were strewn bountifully at her feet, but she would just then have been 
puzzled to assign a name to any one of them. She would very much have 
liked to have looked up at the spot where the stranger had been sitting, 
but her courage failed her. She had already got some distance from home. 
It was time to go back. Not a glimpse had she caught of the stranger. 
After all, what reason had she to suppose that she was the attraction which 
had brought him there? Barbara’s nonsense. Barbara did talk nonsense 
sometimes, she confessed that. She walked on. She thought that she 
heard a step, but she was afraid to look behind her. The hard, damp 
sand could give forth no sound of a footfall. She was conscious that there 
was some one near her. Her impulse was to set off running. A rich 
manly voice said : 

“ Are you fond of conchology, Miss Mowbray ?” 

She started, and turned her head half over her shoulder. Her courage 
forsook her. 


“ Sir!” she could only say in a tone of surprise, not as indignant as it 
might have been. 

“*T beg your pardon, Miss Mowbray, but I forgot that I had not pro- 
perly introduced myself,” said the stranger, lifting his tarpaulin with an 
air which would have done credit to Bond-street. ‘May I be allowed 
. say that my name is Cleveland—Captain Cleveland—Miss Mow- 
‘ ray.” 

“ Cleveland,” Clara repeated to herself more than once, as if con- 
sidering where she had heard the name. 

“Pray know me as plain Captain Cleveland, Miss Mowbray, and 
pardon me for having thus abruptly introduced myself, but there are cir- 
cumstances which excuse the formalities of society. Surely this is one of 


them.” 


What could Clara say? She could not contradict the stranger. He 
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walked on by her side. His voice was very pleasant, his conversation en« 
tertaining, if not brilliant. He was evidently a gentleman of education. 
They were getting rather near the house. Clara began to fear that they 
might be observed by the lynx-like eyes of her aunt. She bowed to the 
stranger, as a sign that he must accompany her no farther. He under- 
stood the hint, though the bow was not a very stiff one. 

“You will pardon me, Miss Mowbray, for the abrupt way in which I 
introduced myself,” he said, giving a look in which respect was so largely 
mingled with admiration that she could not be offended. 

“T should have preferred a more regular introduction,” she replied; 
“ but——” 

“That were impossible,” he said, interrupting her. “There is a 
mystery, I confess. You will not ask me to reveal it, but put your faith 
in me. We shall meet again—often—very often, I trust-—then you shall 
know it. Perhaps you will have a right to demand it.” 

He bowed low, not attempting even to touch her hand, lingering for a 
moment before he turned and walked rapidly away. 

Clara hurried home, not without a dread that her aunt might have seen 
her. She hurried to her room, and through her telescope discovered that 
Captain Cleveland was reconnoitring the house through his from behind 
the rock where she had seen him sitting. Poor Clara! how her little heart 
beat as she descended to the breakfast-room. She had accomplished her 
design. She almost regretted having made the attempt. Captain Cleve- 
land might have valued her more if she had given him more trouble. She 
would do so another time, if she escaped discovery this. 

Her aunt received her with the usual formal salutation, “‘ Good-day, 
niece.” She made no remark. Clara was afraid to say that she had been 
out, lest she should hear, “ Yes, I saw you.” How awful those words 
would have sounded. At length she was convinced that she was safe. 
Even Barbara knew nothing of her early walk. It might be as well not 
to tell her. The day passed away uneventfully. Curiously enough, the 
next morning she awoke at daybreak. Scarcely had she finished dressing, 
than through her faithful telescope she saw the stranger sitting under the 
rock, as on the previous morning. Should she go to meet him? She 
went. Her aunt had no idea that she had left the house before breakfast. 
Though the sun was too hot for Miss Thornton to venture out, Clara took 
a walk in the forenoon, and in the evening she proposed a ramble con- 
siderably farther than Miss Thornton was likely to go. Clara thought 
that the people about were so very quiet, that it would be foolish to have 
= hesitation ag to going alone. She had taken to the study of natural 

istory. 

= It was really surprising what long rambles Clara would make all 
alone in pursuit of science,” Miss Thornton observed. ‘“ However, the 
love of attaining knowledge was laudable in a young person, and she 
thought it right to encourage her.” 

Clara brought home very curious specimens of plants and flowers, and 
shells and pebbles, but Miss Thornton was not scientific herself, and 
owned that she could not appreciate their value. One morning, the long, 
low, black schooner came into the bay, and a person landed from her. 
The following morning Barbara took to making botanical rambles, and 
continued the practice with as much perseverance as her young mistress. 
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The schooner frequently appeared, and remained all day, till people got 
accustomed to her coming, though some wondered what brought her 
there. Clara had altered considerably since her return home. Her 
manner had become abstracted, her joyous laugh was seldom heard. She 
was grave and silent generally, or, if compelled to talk, far more voluble 
than was her wont. 

“No news of my brother, the general,” exclaimed Miss Thornton at 
breakfast one morning, when the post-bag had just been opened. “I 
really begin to fear that he is not coming at all.” 

“I hope nothing could have happened to my uncle,”’ said Clara; and 
she meant what she said, though she knew that on his death she would 
become possessed of many thousands of pounds. 


Til. 


Farewell! farewell! the voice you hear, 
Has left its last soft tone with you, 

Its next must join the seaward cheer, 
And shout among the shouting crew. 


Sucu were the words (sung in a tone probably not inferior in richness 
to that of Sir Walter Scott’s hero in the Pirate) which awoke Clara 
from her slumbers even at an earlier hour than usual. She was already 
dressed—a somewhat strange circumstance. It was rather rash in the 
singer to venture so near the house, but it is possible that he might have 


been aware that Miss Thornton slept soundly on the other side. Clara 
went to the window, and carefully opened it. 

“ Haste—haste, dearest!” said a voice from below. 

Clara uttered a low Yes, and, finishing her toilette by putting on a 
becoming walking costume, she placed a letter on the dressing-table, 
giving a glance at her glass as she did so to arrange her shawl, and with 
wonderful deliberation descended to the garden door. There stood 
Captain Cleveland. They walked on together for some distance without 
speaking. 

‘* T have come, dearest, to bid you farewell for a long time, perhaps 
for ever,” Captain Cleveland began, in a voice trembling with emotion. 
Clara gave him a reproachful look, and the tears came to her eyes. He 
went on: “I have enjoyed a dream of happiness unspeakable in meeting 
with you, but it must now come to an end, unless—and I dare not ask it 
—you, sweet one, are content to share a rover’s lot, to become a corsair’s 
bride. I know full well that the world calls my vocation an evil one. 
Yes, I own it is evil, and is very likely to bring those who follow it into 
trouble, especially if a royal ship of superior force is encountered, even 
although the brave rover and his crew may struggle to the last. For 
your sake I will abandon it. My brave men and | will seek some other 
though less glorious calling.” 

“Oh yes—do, do,’ whispered Clara, pressing his hand. “ Seek service 
under some state struggling for freedom, or carry merchandise from land 
to land, gold-dust, and ivory, and spices, and such-like refined things 
—I have thought about it all—or even become bold smugglers of silks 


and ribbons. ‘There cannot surely be anything ungentlemanly in that, 
and it wouldn’t be very wrong, I hope.” 
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A smile passed over Cleveland’s mouth, probably at the idea of a 
gallant corsair becoming a contemptible smuggler of silks and ribbons. 

“ Dearest, I promise anything and everything if you will be mine,” 
exclaimed the captain. ‘“ We may reach a town this very day, if the 
wind holds fair, where, at the altar, before the canonical hour has passed, 
you may in deed and truth be my bride, my loving wife, and then there 
is the wide world before us, over which we may roam together, and you 
may support and guide me to all that is noble, and good, and great.” 

Who could withstand such an appeal? Not certainly a girl of Clara 
Mowbray’s romantic temperament. Whether or not the promises were 
false, and uttered but to betray, she was not likely at that moment to dis- 
cover. Cleveland offering his arm for her support, bore her along to 
the boat. The schooner lay close in, with her sails loose, getting under 
weigh. A female was already in the boat. It was Barbara, who was 
sitting wrapped up in a cloak ty the side of Dick Summers, the captain’s 
coxswain. ‘There was no time to ask questions. Clara found herself 
lifted into the boat, which shoved off immediately, and pulled away for 
the schooner. Clara’s eye caught a glimpse of her own trunk and boxes 
under the seats. 

“T thought as how you’d come, Miss Clara, and so I brought them, 
that you might have everything comfortable,” observed Barbara, de- 
murely. 

The wind was fair down Channel. Under all canvas, away sailed the 
long, low, black schooner, with Miss Clara Mowbray and her maid Bar- 
bara Sims on board. 

When Miss Maria Thornton came into the breakfast-room she was 
surprised not to find her niece there before her, “ Very odd,” she ob- 
served to herself, after waiting for some time. “She is not ill, I hope, 
as poor Barbara is, so Betty tells me.” 

Betty had attended at Miss Maria’s toilette that morning. It is pos- 
sible that a golden bribe might have prevented her from saying what 
she knew about the true state of the case. At length, Miss Maria’s 
patience was exhausted: she rang the bell. The butler, Simon Stubbs, 
knew nothing, perfect butler as he was. Betty could only say that she 
believed Miss Clara was out walking. Miss Maria was dreadfully afraid 
of infection, so she wished that the doctor should see Barbara before she 
visited her. This did not prevent her from looking into Clara’s room. 
No one being there, she put her eye to the telescope, as was her wont. 
The long, low, black schooner which she had seen in the evening was no 
longer in the bay, but in the far distance to the westward was a speck 
of white canvas, while beating into the bay was a fine revenue cutter, 
the Ranger, commanded by Lieutenant Sparks, for whom Miss Maria 
had owned that she felt more than an ordinary affection. The gallant 
lieutenant was accustomed, when his cutter came into the bay, to resort 
to her house, and knowing his affection for a good breakfast, she was 
hurrying out of the room to order a supply of more substantial articles 
than usually decked her board, when her eye fell on a letter addressed in 
Clara’s handwriting to herself. The mystery of her protracted absence 
would be explained. She tore it open, and read : 


“ Dear Aunt,—You know not what it is to love and to be beloved b 
a gallant, noble, and generous sailor.”—“ Yes I do, though, the little 
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hussy. What does she mean?” exclaimed Miss Maria, with a toss of her 
head.—“ I have given my affections to one thoroughly worthy of them, 
but whom the force of circumstances prevents from openly claiming my 
hand.”—The audacious little minx !—“ He is, he tells me, and I believe 
him”—The little fool, she’d believe anything !—* a rover—a corsair, the 
world might call him—but surely one so brave and good would only have 
plundered the rich that he might bestow their ill-gotten wealth on the 
poor and helpless.”"—Very likely, indeed! What would she have said if 
this roving gentleman and his ragamuffins—as Paul Jones once did—had 
landed and carried off all my plate and jewels—ill-gotten, indeed !— 
legally left me by my dear, kind father, the late Jeremiah Thornton, 
alderman of Bristol? Suppose they had come in the night and mur- 
dered us all in our beds? Or——Oh, horrible! what a catastrophe for 
my perfect household. I'll never take charge of a niece again as long as 
I live. I haven’t got another, that’s one comfort. But let me see what 
the hussy says more.—‘ He is bound to far distant seas, to brave the 
battle and the breeze. He requires some one to comfort and support 
him, and I have resolved, therefore, should he ask me, as I know he will, 
to accompany him in the perilous adventures he is about to undertake. 
Be not alarmed for your niece’s honour, dear aunt. ‘That is in the keep- 
ing of an honourable man (it would be base to doubt it) as well as in her 
own, and he will make me legally his at the first port at which we arrive. 
You will not blame me, therefore, dear aunt, for the step I have taken. 
It may be a bold one—it is a bold one, and yet I follow but the example 
of numberless heroines whose histories it has been the chief delight of my 
existence to peruse. Should my dear uncle arrive, give him my love and 
duty, and tell him that I hope to return and present to you both my be- 
loved husband, when he has performed some gallant deed worthy of his 
name, and obtained as his reward, like Sir Henry Morgan, the honour of 
knighthood. * Your loving Niece, 
Mowsray.” 


‘Loving niece, indeed! Little hypocrite!’ exclaimed the perplexed 
and bewildered Miss Thornton. “1 wonder, now, whether my maid 
Barbara knew anything of this affair? She is such a pink of propriety, 
such a perfect lady’s-maid, it is not possible.” 

Miss Thornton hurried to Barbara’s room, and knocked at the door. 
No answer. She opened the door, though timid about the fever. Bar- 
bara’s bed was vacant, and her box, which stood at its foot, was gone. 
7 her table—denuded of its usual ornaments—was a note. It ran 
thus : 


“Miss Thornton, marm, I gives this notice that I am leaving your 
service, because as how Miss Clara is going to get married, and I thinks 
fit to follow her example. If things turns up as I expect, we shall be 


back again to receive your pardon. And so no more just now from your 
obedient servant, 


“ BARBARA SIMS, 
though that isn’t to be my name very long, I hope, marm.” 


“ Enough to drive any ordinary-minded person out of her seven senses !” 
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exclaimed Miss Thornton. “Clara and that poor misguided Barbara car- 
ried off by rovers. Never supposed such a thing could happen in the 
nineteenth century. It’s all Clara’s fault. If I'd had the bringing her 
up it would have been very different. Happily my dear Lieutenant Sparks 
will be here soon, and I’ll confide my troubles to his tender bosom. He’ll 
assist me, if any man can, and maybe sail forth and rescue the girls from 
the power of the buccaneers, returning in triumph to claim my tender 
hand as the guerdon of his valour.” 

Having thus relieved her mind, Miss Maria hastened down stairs to 
prepare for the reception of Lieutenant Sparks. 

Of course no one in the house knew how Miss Clara and Barbara had 
managed to carry off their trunks, as well as to get away themselves, 
without being perceived, and so Miss Maria, hopeless of getting any as- 
sistance, even from her perfection of a butler, sat down before her hissing 
tea-urn to await the arrival of her gallant admirer, as she considered him. 
Every now and then she hurried to the window to ascertain if he were 
coming. Should she go into the garden to meet him, or await his arrival 
in the breakfast-room ? In the garden she might be overlooked ; besides, 
the subdued light of the breakfast-room, and the viands with which the 
table was spread, might, for certain reasons, be more favourable to her. 
She decided to remain in the house. Her heart beat quick as Lieutenant 
Sparks was announced. She rose to meet him with both her hands ex- 
tended. Miss Maria was tall and thin, with a long nose and somewhat 
large grey eyes. Lieutenant Sparks was short—very short, with broad 
shoulders, and broad all the way down; Dutch-built, with great floating 
powers, as he said of himself. He had a nose of the button order, like a 
red spot in the middle of his face; and as to his eyes, they were decidedly 
ferrety. What had been the colour originally it was impossible to say. 
His whole countenance, however, though a mass of the most extraordinary 
weather-beaten indentations and furrows, beamed with jolly good nature, 
and prevented most people from finding fault with his looks. His arms 
were long, and his hands, from long acquaintance with the tar-bucket 
and wet ropes, were as hard as the hide of arhinoceros. Still Miss Maria 
pronounced him handsome, and had some fear lest Clara might not prove 
indifferent to his perfections. Lieutenant Sparks had a good appetite. 
He prided himself on it. Miss Maria was aware of the fact, and lovingly 
allowed him to shovel into his capacious mouth a large supply of rolls and 
eggs and ham before she opened the subject of her grief and alarm. At 
length she commenced, and ran on till she was almost out of breath, 
winding up by saying : 

“ Who would have thought it, Lieutenant Sparks, that an elopement 
should have taken place from my house—my establishment—where every- 
thing is so perfect, so correct?” 

“And yet not to be compared to its sweet mistress!” exclaimed the 
lieutenant, taking her hand, which she did not withdraw. 

“Can you help me?” she asked, softly. 

“ Of course, Miss Maria—of course! I'll go through fire and water 
to please you,” he answered, pressing the hand he held to his somewhat 
bread-and-buttery lips. ‘ We'll go in chase of the schooner, and bring 
back the truants, though, between you and I and the bedpost, the fellow’s 
being a corsair is all humbug. Now you see, Miss Maria, the fact of the 
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case is this: If I was to come up with the schooner, and claim the young 
lady, it’s my belief she wouldn’t come with me. Where’s my authority ? 
I’ve none. My commission only authorises me to capture contraband, 
not runaway young ladies, whatever you may choose to call’em. Now, 
it strikes me if you, dear Miss Maria, was to come with me, you’d have 
due authority over your niece, and could bring her back to the path of 
rectitude and virtue, while I could tackle the audacious young villain 
who has run off with her, and clap him in limbo should he prove obstre- 
lous.” 

Miss Maria hung down her head. 

“ But consider my reputation, dear Mr. Sparks,” she said, softly. 
“The world might misconstrue my motives. Would my going be as 
correctly perfect in all respects as is desirable ?” 

“Oh, bless your heart, Miss Maria, yes!” exclaimed the gallant 
officer, pressing the hand he held with renewed vigour. “I can make it 
all right, d’ye see, whenever you choose to name the day.” 

“Then ll consent, dear Sammy,” said the lady, sinking gracefully 
into the lieutenant’s arms—that is to say, if Betty will go, since the 
faithless Barbara has deserted me.” . 

“ Betty! Oh, bless you, yes, Betty will go!” cried the lieutenant. 
‘* My old coxswain, Tom Stumps, has long been a-courting her, and he'll - 
look well after her, depend on that.” 

Betty forthwith was called in, and made no objection. A trunk and 
two or three bandboxes were speedily packed. Stumps, who had followed 
his master up to the house, was ordered to carry them quickly down to 
the boat; Miss Maria, summoning Grimes, the perfect butler, told him 
that she should leave the house in his charge till her return in the even- 
ing, and then, leaning on the arm of the lieutenant, she followed her 
luggage and Betty, who had accompanied it, and had not forgotten to 
lay hands on such savoury viands as were ready in the house, and not 
probably to be found on board the cutter. 

“A pretty rig!” exclaimed Grimes, lifting up his hands as he saw 
them embark ; “ Miss Clara been and run off with a handsome young 
chap ; and I’ll not blame her, though as for Barbara, I'll not say what I 
ean say, but for the old woman for to go for to hop off with that sea- 
turtle of an officer, it’s more than I can stand, and I must take my 
measures accordingly. Oh, Barbara! Oh, Betty! for to treat me in 
that way—for to desert your loving Giles Grimes. But they’re all alike! 
Oh, womankind !—oh, womankind !” 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


On the 3rd of May last, Mr. Neate, one of the members for the city 
of Oxford, after Mr. Ewart’s motion and Lord H. Lennox’s amendment 
had been withdrawn, moved, as a substantive resolution, “ That an humble 
address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will be graciously 
pleased to issue a royal commission to inquire into the provisions and 
operation of the law under which the punishment of death is inflicted, 
and the manner in which it has been exeeuted in the United Kingdom, 
and to report whether it is desirable to make any alteration therein.” 

The government has not only assented to the motion, but it has also 
asserted that there are many points connected with the law of homicide 
which might well be made the subjects of inquiry. 

We may, therefore, congratulate ourselves that, after a discussion of 
some years’ duration, this all-important question will shortly be settled. 

It appears that in Tuscany, Portugal, two of the cantons of Switzer- 
land, and in five of the states of America—viz. Rhode Island, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, the punishment of death has been 
abolished, and that most favourable results have ensued, whilst in Russia, 
ao and Belgium, though not actually abolished, it is seldom in- 

icted. 

The abolitionists—those who wish for justice tempered with merey— 
are laughed at by their opponents as sentimental philanthropists, and as 
good-natured old women, who have accepted a brief from the murderer 
and the depraved. However, those who support the present system of 
capital punishment for murder, use arguments as well as taunts. They 
uphold that the infliction of death is more dreaded, and has consequently a 
greater deterring power, than any other punishment known to man. They 
insist that its abolition would inevitably be followed by an increase of 
those crimes which it is now intended to check ; that the abolitionists are 
bound to prove that the proposed change would be beneficial to mankind, 
and that the present old and approved institution has proved a failure. 
They further insist that murder should be more severely punished than 
any other crime, and that the punishment of death has been and is still 
sanctioned and ordained by God. 

Death, inflicted in the name of the law, is not only the most severe 
punishment we possess, but is the most impressive moral lesson that 
society can give to its corrupt members. Life is so dear to one, that a 
life of toil, wretchedness, and ignominy, without a single gleam of ho 
in this world, may be chosen to certain and instantaneous death. - But 
this lesson we have no right to give until we have tried to do without it; 
it is wrong and impolitic to use harsh and cruel measures before we have 
tried the success of those that are mild and humane. . 

It is not the severity of punishment that deters, it is the certainty of 
it. Let punishment, however light, be the immediate and certain con- 
sequence of breaking the law, and with the exception of offences com- 
mitted from a spirit of revenge, crime would almost cease. . But we 
cannot ensure the commitment of the offenders, much less their punish- 
ment, but this is certain, that more severe the penalty, more chance is 
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there of the culprit escaping unpunished. Juries have very often per- 
jured themselves, and still do so, in preference to sentencing a wretched 
creature to suffer death, whom their common sense of justice tells them 
deserves a far lighter punishment. 

Murder, and treason against the state, are the crimes for which the 
highest penalty of the law are reserved. But, in order that they should 
deserve such a penalty, it ought to be shown that they are of a kind to 
increase with a less severe punishment. 

In the case of treason : a rebellion has been put down, and the ring- 
leaders caught, tried, and sentenced to death. What can be the use of 
taking away the life of these misguided men? their power to do harm is 
gone, and their death will not arrest any fresh rising. Imprisonment 
for life, or even for a term of years, would, therefore, be as effective as 
the harsher penalty. 

In order to discover whether a sentence of death looming in the dis- 
tance is effective in arresting many would-be murderers, it would be 
necessary to find out under what circumstances, and from what motives, 
murders are committed. 

They may be committed, first, from feelings of revenge, hatred, malice, 
&c.; or, secondly, from accident. 

1. The dmnalia, the wish, and the intention, to commit murder follow 
one another very closely. Nothing, then, remains but to find an oppor- 
tunity to do the deed. This may be done openly—careless of all con- 
sequences—when it is generally called madness, or it may be conceived 
and carried out with an ability that, but for one fatal flaw, would have 
shrouded the crime in eternal mystery. ‘The former course betokens 
such rashness—we might almost say madness—that it may be assumed 
that a thought of the future never entered the brain of the murderer, 
and that, therefore, to all such men or women whose desire it is to take 
the life of one or more of their fellow-creatures, the threat of death, or 
of any punishment whatever, will not turn them from their hellish 
purpose. 

With the more calculating ruffians this may not be so apparent. They 
take their chance of death, but, at the same time, do all in their power to 
escape detection and the punishment the law awards. Now, if the penalty 
were not death, but imprisonment for life, would the number of these 
plotting, scheming wretches increase? Does the fear of suffering death 
keep many from killing their enemies? We should be inclined to answer, 
No. The certainty of detection would doubtless prevent the class of 
murders of which we are now treating, except, indeed, those which are 
inspired by revenge. ‘These it would be next to impossible for any legis- 
lation to arrest or repress. No punishment will deprive the murderer of 
the fruits of his crime. It is the fear of detection, and not the fear of 
any particular punishment, that restrains our murderous propensities. 
But if the former dread is not very powerful, if the murderer has sufficient 
courage and confidence in his own ability to run the gauntlet of the 
gallows, the highest penalty of the law evidently does not deter him. At 
present, from the consciousness that he is hazarding his own life, the wish, 
the act of revenge in killing his adversary, is almost ennobling. It is a 
brave man or woman who slays, who has courage enough to destroy one 
of God’s works. We are threatening one who possibly does not dread 
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death, who, until the moment of its realisation, fears it as little as the 
soldier and the sailor whilst in the performance of their duty. Remember, 
too, that the desire to murder is an all-absorbing passion, that it leaves no 
room for less powerful feelings. 

In the case of a woman killing her new-born infant, it is shame, the 
fear of ignominy, which occupies her whole thoughts. It never occurs to 
her that she may suffer death for her crime, she has but one engrossing 
feeling, a mad desire to hide her shame from the world. In a more 
modified form, may not this entire concentration of the faculties upon an 
all-powerful desire to commit murder almost banish from the imagination 
every other thought or feeling. 

It should also be borne in mind that justice is not infallible : that one 
who is innocent may be hanged, and that, probably, where only circum- 
stantial evidence is procurable, and also in cases of poisoning such a thing 
does sometimes happen. Far better that the guilty should escape than 
that the innocent should suffer. But there is no necessity for the guilty 
to escape. Imprisoned for life their sufferings would be endless in this 
world, but if a wretched blunder were made, we could rectify it (if an un- 
just loss of liberty ever can be rectified), whilst now we must perforce 
leave it to a higher and more just tribunal to make amends for our fatal 
sentence. 

2. Murders resulting from accident, that is to say, the result of robbery, 
burglary, violence, &c. In these cases, there is no malice or hatred against 
the particular individual that is murdered; the murder was not even con- 
templated when the lesser crime was designed. A penalty, therefore, for 
a crime which it was not proposed to commit, could not well have any 
restrictive effect, and would consequently be useless. 

But it may be said that the penalty of death arrests violence at a certain 
point, and that if it were taken away there would be no inducement only 
to murder you within “an inch of your life,” but that it would be just as 
safe, if not safer, to murder you outright. 

If this is true, then it must be assumed that our criminal class is totally 
devoid of all mercy, and that they are capable of reasoning in a moment 
of excitement and passion. Except with its very worst and most ruffianly 
members, needless barbarity in the prosecution of their trade is not often 
used ; and to expect a different course in scenes of violence, the know- 
ledge of the difficulty, nay often impossibility, of controlling our own 
temper and passions, ought to tell us that this is an unfounded as- 
sumption. 

But what is the objection to imprisonment for life as a penalty? Is it 
feared that it is not, and cannot be made sufficiently severe. Entire sepa- 
ration from your fellow-creatures for ever, with enforced silence, is that 
not to bedreaded? Repeated severe bodily punishment, until your spirit 
is as broken as your flesh, is that not a terrible prospect to look forward 
to? Yoked for life to a fellow-murderer, chained day and night toa being 
you would tear to pieces if you could, and with labour so toilsome that 
your last prayer, as you sink exhausted into a painful slumber, is that 
you may never rise to see the morn. Is not death preferable to this, is it 
not even merciful ? 


Heaven forbid that we should recommend such cruelty, but sceptics 
VOL. LVI. 
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must be shown that the penalty of death is not the greatest that can be 
bestowed. 

Our laws are meant to protect society as a body against criminals asa 
class, and if that can be done without capital punishment, it should not 
be retained because there are individuals who are foolish enough to be 
afraid of being “ murdered in their beds” by the hoard of ruffians that, 
according to them, the more civilised and humanised legislation would let 
loose. 

This longing to punish-murder with death is surely but a feeling of 
vengeance. On hearing of a horrible and brutal murder, the first senti- 
ment is one of repugnance, followed by a desire for vengeance. But is 
this vindictive spirit right?—should it be encouraged? We are not 
about to discuss whether the punishment of death by mortal hands is 
sanctioned by Holy Writ, but it cannot be for a moment supposed that 
vengeance is sanctioned. 

It might also be here asked, Have we any right, granting that we 
may destroy human life, to sentence the culprit to eternal punishment, 
to destroy his chance of salvation? Yet, in putting criminals to death, 
this must often happen. If they suffer death before repentance, we must 
presume that they will never be saved; but by allowing them to live, 
they may be rescued from a fate in comparison to which the greatest 
torment upon earth is as nothing. Again, is repentance, with the fear 
of death before their eyes, to be trusted? May it not be fear of meeting 
the Supreme Judge that produces it so suddenly, or is it truly contrition 
and remorse such as years of a blighted existence would ouily produce ? 
The thought of destroying the soul as well as the body is almost too 
terrible to grasp, but if such is the effect of our present laws, the sooner 
they are amended the better it will be for our own chance of salvation. 

To take a more prosaic glance at this question, the views which have 
been here stated can be supported by statisties. It is true that not much 
dependence can be placed upon figures in such a case as this, but still 
they may not be utterly useless. With but one exception, the numerous 
offences that were once punished with death have decreased since the in- 
troduction of a less severe penal code. The single exception is forgery. 
We must take here into account the increase of population, the greater 
facilities for committing it, and the former unwillingness to prosecute. 
The mercantile world is satisfied that there is no real increase. Would 
those who are prepared to abide by the tables and averages propose to 
reintroduce capital punishment? They themselves would be the first to 
scoff at such an idea, 

Lord Hobart, in his essay “On Capital Punishment for Murder,” 
states that in the case of murder the committals to executions are about 
six to one, and that for other offences they are as four to three. That is 
to say, that out of every twelve men committed for trial for the crime of 
murder, ten escape the punishment of death (one of these would be im- 
prisoned, the remaining nine being released), and for other offences, only 
three escape the penalty awarded them. 

Surely the evidence that these statistics afford ought alone to prove to 
an unbiassed person the inexpediency and uselessness of this penalty, as 
well as the groundlessness of the fear that the crime of murder would 
increase with its abolition. 
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If an instance is required to prove that public opinion is in favour of 
abolition, it cannot be better shown than in the constant efforts which are 
now made by people of all classes for the reprieve of all convicts who are 
sentenced to death. 

Although we might insist that society has no right, under any cireum- 
stances, to take human life, it is unnecessary to touch upon that point, 
but that a less severe penalty would be as effective to repress crime as the 
punishment of death, ought to be apparent to all. What a secondary 
punishment loses by its want of severity, it gains by its increased cer- 
tainty. As shown above, in a case of murder, the odds are six to one in 
favour of the criminal escaping the gallows, but in other crimes they are 
only four to three. 

It cannot be expected that the present inquiry will result in the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment altogether, but it is expected that it will lead 
to a revisal of our criminal code. 

There may be, and often are, “ extenuating circumstances” attending a 
murder. A life could be taken in a manner so savage, that no penalty 
that we can bestow would be sufficient to satisfy our longing for ven- 
geance; and yet there might be cases in which a nominal sentence is all 
that would be necessary. Between the one and the other, there are ve 
many degrees of atrocity in the commission of this crime ; these all call 
for a different sentence, and, if possible, delivered direct from the judg- 
ment-seat. H. M. 


SONG FOR THE ENGLISH IN 1864. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Wr’ Re now-a-days poor timid creatures, 
Afraid to show our frightened features 
Away from our safe island home, 
Protected by the ocean’s foam. 
Speak not to us of cannon’s roar! 

e never want to hear it more, 
Except, perhaps, at a review, 
Where mischief dire it cannot do. 
Of battles but the prospect dim 
Now makes us duale in every limb. 
Let Europe call us cowards, we 
Will pocket the affront with glee, 
Rather than fight but with such foes 
As the New Zealanders, and those 
Like them, we think we’re sure to beat.* 
We want no army, or no fleet— 
Our money we don’t wish to spend; 
Us English, then, may Heaven defend 
From Yankees, Germans, French, Chinese, 
And leave us just to live at ease! 


* The Maories seem, however, to be demolishing the agreeable certainty of 


success in this war, which is about as glorious as that waged by the Prussian 
butchers in Denmark. 
w2 
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THE CARNIVAL IN PARIS. 


Ten: is a story told about a worthy provincial dealer who, coming to 
Paris, stopped in front of the Opera to read the announcement of the 
great masked ball. On seeing the concluding words, “les portes ouvriront 
@ minuit,” he exclaimed: “ The asses! who do they expect will attend ? 
at midnight everybody has been asleep for along time.” Certainly so in 
such quiet places as Romorantin, my excellent fellow; but in Paris, 
where the world is turned topsy-turvy, the real life begins at midnight, 
especially for all those who understand by the term life, amusing them- 
selves—and characteristically enough the verb vivre includes both ideas. 

Speaking honestly, we are somewhat of the same opinion as the afore- 
said provincial ; we share his tastes, and like to be among the feathers at 
midnight. Still, we are not rigorous, and allow ourselves here and there 
an exception from the rule. For this reason we purpose to tell our readers 
all we saw in dancing Paris during the last saison des bals. 


1.—av CHATEAU, 

Such was the language used in the good old times, when people talked 
about the Tuileries, and the style has been brought up again, thanks to 
the numerous Legitimists, who in the course of the last few years have 
found their way at length to the chateau. Messrs. Pastoret and Laroche- 
jacquelin were the first to offer a good example, and have found many 
imitators. The everlasting pouting, with the clenched fist in the pocket, 


became tedious and monotonous, and the court ball is after all a “ball at 
court,” no matter whether king or emperor gives it. A frivolous sort of 
logic certainly, but still the logic of many high-born people in France. 
Under Louis Philippe they did not visit the chateau either: but the king 
rejoiced at this, for the balls cost all the less in consequence. The present 
emperor gives his balls, however, with such pomp and splendour, that he 
has won over his most obstinate opponents. 

About two thousand invitations are issued, and the grand chamberlain’s 
department has as much work during the ball season as the war ministry 
in a campaign. In these invitations no distinction of rank is acknowledged 
as regards the nobility. The new nobles of the Empire, or, to speak more 
correctly, the nobles of the New Empire, are principally bourgeois, and 
nearly all the ministers and marshals, and more than one-half of the coun- 
cillors of state and generals, belong to the same class. It is only among 
the senators that old names and armorial bearings may be found : but they 
are all Imperialists, or else they would not be senators. No class-right of 
attending court has existed in France since the revolution of July. The 
last of the reconstituted privileges disappeared with Charles X.: the 
tabouret for the ladies of the first class, the stool for the second, and the 
ordinary chairs for the third: in the first year of Louis Philippe’s reign, 
people even attended court in frock-coats and boots. The Frenchman 
finds a difficulty in keeping to the right mean. Thus the court costumes 
of the First Empire, as a contrast to the Sans-culottes of the Revolution 
and the Incroyables of the Directory, were so theatrically overladen, that 
now-a-days they could hardly be used at the Grand Opéra. 
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The New Empire has only retained the train (le manteau de cour) for 
the ladies, and what is called the court dress for the gentlemen : the latter 
is a tasteful velvet costume, 4 la Louis XV., which, however, is rarely to 
be seen, as the entire male world wears uniform. Still rarer, of course, 
is the plain black coat, and at a grand court ball only one gentleman 
appears in it, and naturally attracts all eyes: the North American chargé 
d’affaires. 

The Tuileries look very imposing at a distance on the night of a court 
ball. The whole enormous fagade is lit up from top to bottom, and on the 
Place de Carousel there is such a throng of carriages that it is difficult to 
comprehend how the equipages will be able to set down. For all that the 
most admirable order prevails, and is most visible at the period of the 
guests departing. The inner court of the Tuileries, la cour d’honneur, is 
truly splendid: in the place of the gas-lamps you see everywhere the 
Imperial N, or the Imperial crown in a laurel wreath, blazing with light, 
ons as this illumination is repeated on all sides at least two hundred times, 
it is easy to form an idea of the splendour and brightness of the court- 
yard, which is so large that one hundred thousand men can manceuvre in 
it conveniently. Recently the symmetry of the fine space has been in- 
jured by the pulling down of the Pavillon de Flora, and by the erection 
of a temporary building on the south side, which was required to quarter a 
portion of the servants and the Cent Gardes. The principal staircase inside 
the chateau also produces a grand impression. From top to bottom on 
every step there stand alternately a twelve armed candelabrum and a Cent 
Garde, en grande tenue; there is a dark red carpet on the white marble 
steps, and high above it a gigantic chandelier, gleaming like a sun. The 
sight is really marvellous. 

The reception takes place in the Salle des Maréchaux and the ball in 
the Galerie de Diane. The apartments, however, are small compared 
with the number of guests, for the Tuileries, though of extraordinary 
length, have comparatively no depth. A portion of the emperor’s private 
apartments is also used on the occasion of the court balls, and supper is 
served in the Pavillon de Marsan. At the latter, only five hundred 
guests, chiefly ladies, sit down with their majesties, the remainder are 
spread over various large rooms, where buffets are erected, which of course 
leave nothing to be desired. Supper is served at tables holding four, 
eight, or twelve persons, and as about four hundred footmen are employed 
in the palace on such occasions, the attendance is befitting the exalted 
company. 

As a rule, the emperor opens the ball with a lady, usually the wife of 
an ambassador. The empress has not danced since the death of her 
sister, the Duchess of Alba, still she goes to the ball-room, where a 
special dais is erected for her. Here she remains, surrounded by her 
ladies, and this is the moment when the grand chambellan presents to her 
distinguished foreigners. The toilettes to be seen on the dais at such a 
moment are truly the ne plus ultra of elegance and wealth. It is impos- 
sible to say how many millions’ worth of jewels and precious stones is 
collected at this small spot. The costume of the empress, though not 
always the costliest (Frau von Rothschild, for instance, sometimes wears 
a spencer completely covered with brilliants), is the most tasteful. At 
the last court ball we attended, she was attired in a white satin dress 
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with gold embroidery, all the lace flounces were caught up with amethyst 
loops, while she wore a diadem, necklace, and bracelets of the same 
stones. Nothing more beautiful could be imagined, and a cry of ad- - 
miration burst from a thousand lips. The empress never remains long, 
but retires —_ quietly before midnight. The illumination then dis- 
appears from the south side of the palace, but the ball goes on uninter- 
ruptedly till nearly daybreak. The emperor usually remains longer ; his 
private apartments on the ground floor are at times opened to the guests, 
and at important seasons it has more than once happened that a species of 
improvised cabinet council has been held, at which matters were discussed 
bearing no connexion with the ball going on overhead. But the longer 
the ball lasts, the more guests find their way to the Pavillon de Marsan, 
where the play-rooms are, and where many an old general goes on 
punting till six in the morning. 
The direct expenses of such a court ball, of which four are given 
‘ annually, are said to figure in the civil list at 140,000 francs, but the 
indirect expenses of the guests invited, and specially the ladies, may easily 
exceed ten times that amount. Hence, the imperial court balls are most 
welcome to the milliners, silk-mercers, and jewellers. 


A different world from that of the imperial chateau! Equally full of 
diamonds and jewels, lace, velvet dresses, bird of paradise and ostrich 
feathers; but the diamonds are only glittering sérass, and the other 
jewels imitation, which, however, are made nowhere so famously as in 
Paris, the city of deception and ostentation. The lace enters into the 
same category as the jewels, it does not cost three hundred francs the 
yard, as at the Tuileries, but forty sous; and the velvet dresses—well, 
they are real enough, and probably cost a heavy sum, but have gone 
through many adventures, at times a perfect Odyssey, before they reached 
these regions. The duchess, or countess (or a rich merchant’s wife, if 
she had the money), paid a couple of thousand franes for this dress, and 
wore it once or twice at the most. The milliner then took it back at 
half-price, or less, trimmed it afresh, and sold it as new to an actress of 
the Théatre-Frangais or the Gymnase., where it made a furore for a time 
as a toilette ébouriffante. From the stage the dress passed through 
various hands to a lady of the demi-monde ; and when this lady, deserted 
by her admirers, was unable to pay her rent, and was turned into the 
streets, the splendid dress migrated to the public auction-room, where an 
old second-hand clothes-dealer from the Temple purchased it for a trifle. 
On this long journey the handsome dress had naturally suffered severely 
and lost no little of its original gloss; but the Parisian clothes-dealers 
are excellent hands at converting old dresses into new (remettre 4 neuf, 
it iscalled), and thus this dress passed through a new metamorphosis for 
_the third or fourth time. The carnival arrived, and with it the season of 
the opera balls, the best opportunity for getting rid of the dress again, 
which, however, is not sold, but let out at a very decent profit. So far 
the Odyssey of the velvet dress. And now a novice, who has only been 
a week in Paris, and of course cannot miss a masked ball at the Grand 
Opéra, nudges us in the midst of the crowd, and whispers, “ Just look at 
that lady behind us in the ‘magnificent velvet dress. Who can she be ? 
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Probably a foreign princess, and how splendidly the diamonds glitter on 
the crimson velvet. Yes, yes, the brilliants!” Magnifique et pas cher, 
says a French proverb. 

It is the same with the bird of dise feathers ; they, too, have ven- 
tured many a soaring flight ere they settled down on the head-dress of 
one of these ladies. The ostrich feathers, lastly, are cheap inland goods, 
which never felt the tropical sun of Africa. Everything almost that we 
see at the celebrated opera balls is, consequently, false, imitated, hired, 
borrowed, and apocryphal. We employ the last word out of a delicate 
feeling for the beautiful cheeks, shoulders, and arms, for ‘ rouged” and 
“painted” sound much too prosaic and indiscreet. 

Les portes ouvriront 4 minuit is, as we stated before, the principal 
device of the opera balls, and the ball proper commences at about one 
o'clock. At this hour from three to four thousand people are collected 
in the huge building ; but the crowd is then so great, and the heat, in 
spite of the ventilating apparatus, so tremendous, that dancing is almost 
impossible. The stage forms, with the stalls and pit, one enormous room, 
in the centre of which is Strauss’s band, and the quadrilles are formed as 
well as the heaving crowd will admit of it. 

The masks are insignificant, and characteristic disguises are never seen 
at the opera balls. In this respect Paris is very poorly off: only now 
and then a private masquerade in some noble mansion forms a brilliant 
exception. The Hotel Castellane is, unfortunately, empty, while the 
Hotel d’Albe has been levelled with the ground: these were the two 
first Parisian houses during the carnival. The most usual masks, re- 
peated a hundred times, are the inevitable pierrot and harlequin ; among 
the ladies, the principal costume is that called the bébé (a child in a 
gipsy hat, with her waist under her arm-pits: a foolish, ugly disguise) or 
the débardeur (a collective title for every frivolous woman costumed as a 
man). This is all; hence no great «esthetic enjoyment is to be found at 
the opera, and the material ones, though abundant, belong more or less 
to the class of the above-described brilliants, lace, bird of paradise and 
ostrich feathers. For the opera balls have sunk for many years, and 
continue to sink: this decay dates from the time of Louis Philippe, and 
all the attempts made by the directors to elevate them again have been 
of no avail. It has come to such a pitch that no modest woman thinks 
of attending these balls. With the gentlemen it is different, for they 
— the privilege of going where they please without lowering them- 
selves, 

“If that is the case,” our lady readers may object to us, “ why do 
you, Mr, Author, conduct us thither? If the company there be not re- 
spectable, we are as little disposed to go as the Parisian ladies.” 

‘I beg your pardon, but I did not mean that. You will soon see that 
you can attend the opera ball with us in perfect safety. ‘ Distinguons,’ 
the Frenchman says. 

The public at these balls is divided into two distinct portions simply 
by the locality : into the ball-room proper with the masks, dominoes, and 
other male and female dancers, and the boxes, the foyers, and upper gal- 
leries with the lookers-on. The latter have naturally a right to go down 
to the ball-rooms, but the masks and dominoes are not allowed to ascend. 
An exception, however, is frequently made with the dominoes, if they 
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are going straight to a box. Hence you see, fair lady, that there is no 
risk to incur. The box to which I am about to conduct you is, more- 
over, one of the best in the theatre; it is a balcony one in the first tier, 
has room for six or eight persons, and costs exactly two hundred francs 
for the evening. A heap of money, is it not? But Countess S., who 
has invited us, does nothing by halves. She is present with two English 
ladies, who are looking down into the chaotic crowd with looks of real 
alarm. 

The countess herself is a pleasant, fun-loving dame, who, as a true 
Parisienne, is in everything, and misses an opera ball as little as she does 
a sermon of Pére Felix at Notre-Dame. Her husband is very like her, 
but was unable to accompany her on this evening, for there is a meeting 
of the Jockey Club. Very probably many of those gentlemen, and the 
count among them, are already down in the ball-room, protected by the 
convenient disguise of a silk domino; for the fashionables of Paris allow 
no opera ball to pass without at least making acte de présence. The 
dances have long begun, and are growing more unbridled and wild: the 
bounds of the female dancers make us imagine a hundredfold edition of 
the celebrated Rigolboche. At the same time, the orchestra make a 
fearful din of cornopians, key-bugles, and drums. 

As my countrywomen appeared awfully perplexed at the sight of the 
Rigolbochades, I did not dare propose to them a turn in the ball-room, 
and I could not well go down alone, as I was the only gentleman in our 
box. And yet I should so much have liked to slip away, if only for a 
short half-hour : for a stately pacha had already made me signals to come 
down. The pacha was my excellent friend, Saville, who is always there 
when anything is going on, and, as a true cosmopolitan, assumes all sorts 
of national costumes during the carnival. The countess, with her Christian 
charity, appeared to notice my embarrassment. She called me to her, to 
give me a commission, as she said. According to her most welcome in- 
structions, I was to go down into the ball-room, look for a black domino, 
and seek till I had found him. 

“ He is all in black,” the countess added; “but on the left shoulder he 
has a blue bow, in the centre of the bow a white silk rose, and in the centre 
of the rose a red star.” 

At the same time the countess placed a similar rose in my button-hole, 
both as a signal for the domino and also to satisfy the regulation, by which 
everybody descending from the boxes to the ball-room must have a dis- 
tinguishing mark. When I found the aforesaid domino, I was to tell him 
to go up to the countess’s box as soon as possible. 

At first I could not get into the dancing room at all: I was obliged to 
wait for the end of a polka, which finally degenerated into a wild hunt. 
At least four hundred couples flew past me like a whirlwind. Luckily I 
found my pacha in a side room, sipping sherbet like one of his Oriental 
peers. By side paths, and not without difficulty, we at length reached the 
main hall, and I set about seeking for my black domino with the blue 
bow. But how was I to find him in this throng, where everybody is onl 
too glad if he can keep on his own legs, and not come into collision wit 
strange ones. At least three hundred dominoes passed me, or I them. I 
had also lost my pacha in the confusion : if my eyes did not deceive me, 
he was dancing in the distance. I left him to his fate, for it was a sheer 
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impossibility to join him again. Suddenly a gentle hand was laid on my 
shoulder : I turned round, and before me stood a lady in an elegant fancy 
dress of pink silk, with dark red bows and trimmings. 

“ The domino thou art seeking,” she addressed me with masquerade 
licence in the second person singular, “ has already quitted the ball. He 
was complaining of a headache, and I will arrange the rest.” 

And in an instant she had disappeared. I could not hasten after her, 
for the quadrille was just ended, and I was passively thrust against the. 
opposite end of the theatre. I had even lost my pretty silk rose in the 
medley. I looked up to our box and the ladies, but the numerous chan- 
deliers blinded me so that I could not see anything distinctly at this dis- 
tance. I was consequently about to retire and inform the countess of the 
mysterious message of the unknown mask, when the pacha again joined 
me, accompanied by two fellow-countrymen, whom I had a difficulty in 
recognising in their medizval costumes, 4 la Louis XIII. They would 
not listen to my excuses that I must be off, but dragged me to one of the 
numerous buffets in the grand foyer. Here, too, it was difficult to obtain 
even standing room: all the chairs and tables were occupied, and yet the 
foyer is of an enormous size. I walked up to one of the windows, and 
looked out into the street : along the whole Rue Lepelletier there were tall 
pyramids of gas flames, instead of lamps, and the Opera itself was en- 
closed on all sides by lines of fire. There was an immense crowd in the 
street, which was kept in some degree of order by the carbiniers. All 
were pressing to the principal entrance, in order to see the arriving and 
departing masks, for at an opera ball there is an ebb and flow all the night 
through till the morning. There was a great noise, too, when more per- 
sons tried to enter a fiacre than there was room for; in such cases, 
several pierrots mounted the roof, took a brave columbine in their midst, 
and started, amid shouts and jeers, for one of the adjacent restaurants : for 
the ball must always terminate with a supper. But we will not accompany 
the turbulent groups thither. 

At length I got back to our box in order to make a report, and describe 
the mysterious appearance of the pink mask. But the countess laughed 
loudly, and said, “I know all about it from the mask herself.” 

“ From the mask ?” I repeated, in amazement. “Has she been up in 
the box, then ?” 

** Of course,” the countess replied. “ Did you not give her your white 
rose for the purpose of passing her? She told us, too, that you intended 
to remain some time down stairs, and thus tranquillised us about your 
lengthened absence, for you have remained away upwards of two hours. 
Here is your rose again.” 

The countess concluded her strange remarks, and returned the flower 
to my button-hole, 

I was terribly confused, and did not know what reply to make. Was I 
the person taken in, and was the whole affair a trick played upon me? 
I thought that I had lost my rose, and did not know the pink mask. And 
I had been away two hours. Impossible! And yet it was so. But the 
pacha was solely to blame for it. The two English ladies were giggling 
to each other. 

“ The time did not seem long to us, though,”’ the countess commenced 
anew, ‘for we have had visitors, and have been greatly amused.” 
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I was evidently mystified, and nothing was left me but to put on the best 
face I could. When I helped the ladies into their carriage, at about four 
in the morning, the countess said to me, half ironically, “ I do not offer 
you a seat as there are four of us already, and in all probability you will 
prefer returning to the ball-room and seeking the pink mask.” 


SALLE BARTHELEMY. 

Another, and a very different scene! But this time I do not dare, 
lady reader, to ask for your company: it really cannot be! But you can 
trust implicitly to me: I will tell you faithfully all I have seen, and per- 
haps at such.a distance the story may be better. And then, this is the 
main thing: I do not require to tell you everything I see, just as at a 
well-covered board it is not possible to eat of every dish. Thus there are 
mets in which garlic is predominant—a fearful thing, at least to my taste 
—other dishes which are too greasy (and the butter used in them was 
not even fresh) we pass by too. Lastly, we refuse to touch dishes 
which have been burnt, or otherwise spoilt. In reality they ought not to 
have been served up at all; but cooks will not listen, and besides, tastes 
vary so greatly in this world. Of course, you comprehend what I mean 
by “dishes ?” and you are not angry if I politely request you to stay at 
home? Moreover, it is a long distance to the Rue du Chateau d’Eau, 
where ‘? well-known “ Salle Barthélémy,”’ so liked by a certain class, is 
situated. 

I have crossed the broad road of the Faubourg St. Martin, and proceed 
in the direction of a bright star, which glistens in the distance. When 
carefully examined it proves to be a simple reflector, with a couple of gas 
jets burning in the centre. Another way of making a great show at a 
small expense; but that is truly French. We are standing at the entrance, 
which is occupied and guarded by such a number of sergens-de-ville and 
soldiers that we imagine ourselves under the drawbridge of Vincennes, or 
some other Parisian fort, rather than at the door of a ball-room. But 
the manners are very free-and-easy in this room, and twenty soldiers are 
required at times to restore order. We can enter the sanctuary for a 
franc, or indeed for half the sum, if we have a coup de peigne from one 
of the numerous coiffeurs in the quarter. This costs four sous, and we 
then obtain a ticket for ten sous; an old privilege of the hair-cutters in 
the Faubourg St. Martin. We do not find the device of the Grand Opéra 
“les portes ouvriront 4 minuit” at the Salle Barthélémy, because the ball 
commences here at eight o’clock ; but another characteristic phrase, which 
may be read on both sides of the entrance: “ Une belle toilette est de 
rigueur.” Last year, when this certainly comprehensible hint appeared 
insufficient, the words ran: “ Toute toilette négligée sera rigoureusement 
refusée ” We involuntarily think on the antecedents which caused such 
a law, and naturally fall into the wildest hypotheses. 

The “ladies” do not pay for admission, but they must previously 
undergo a slight inspection, which, however, is performed with the 
greatest toleration. Thus the cook is declared admissible, but without 
an apron; a waiter the same, but in a coat, no matter of what sort, 
not in a jacket; and so the workman, but not in a blouse. The cap is 
proscribed, but the difficulty is easily evaded by leaving it at the garde- 
robe at the expense of a sou. How interesting all this is for the thought- 
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ful observer, who in this way surveys the various stages of society. Just 
listen: for admission to the Tuileries, the manteau de cour, the chapeau 
claque, knee-breeches and silk stockings, a plumed hat, and full dress 
uniform ; for the opera ball, black coat, white waistcoat, and tie; for the 
Salle Barthélémy, the simply decent, or, more correctly, not absolutel 
indecent attire ; and at the workmen’s balls at the barriéres, to whic 
we may possibly conduct the reader hereafter, the following sentence at 
the entrance door: “Celui qui n’est pas propre, ne sera pas admis.” 
And even this is not the final stage, for the rag-pickers, canal labourers, 
and scavengers have their balls too, and their condition of entrance, which 
only has reference, however, to utterly intoxicated men, who must stay 
in the street to which they belong till the patrol removes them. But we 
will not take the reader there, even should he desire it. 

The dancing-room is very large—a lofty rotunda, all around a double 
gallery, with open and closed boxes, but both so dirty that we will not 
enter them. In spite of the numerous chandeliers, the lighting is defec- 
tive, for cigars are allowed, and even the pipe up in the galleries; but it 
may be seen everywhere below as well. When one of the ball-directors, 
here called chapeaux d’honneur, orders the culprit up-stairs, the latter 
replies very simply, “ Je monte précisément,” and walks to the opposite 
side of the room. If they only smoked decent tobacco, it might pass, 
but the caporal has such a peculiar smell that it seriously affects the 
nerves. To this is added the further odour of bishop, punch, beer, 
liqueurs, and other liquids ; in truth, a short stay in the room makes you 
feel dizzy—at least it does us, who, thank the gods, are accustomed to a 
very different atmosphere. 

The quadrilles were danced with the usual fire: arms, legs, and petti- 
coats flew about so that the whole thing looked at a distance like a mario- 
nette theatre on a large scale, and the notorious cancan is greatly esteemed 
in the Salle Barthélémy. Now and then a gendarme forced his way 
through the mob in order to remove an all too heated dancer, male or 
female (before the law of decency there is no distinction of sex). At 
such times yells were raised as a demonstration in favour of the culprits, 
and all this row was accompanied by the trumpets and drums of the 
orchestra. But the guardians of order were not put out by this: they 
merely collared the nearest bystander, and put him out of doors as an 
encouragement for the rest. The quadrille came to a close amid awful 
dust and vapour. The couples dispersed in all directions, or, to speak 
more correctly, were dispersed : for in the now empty centre of the room 
there suddenly appeared several sturdy fellows with watering-pots, who 
swung them most recklessly, and bedewed the dancing space as carefully 
as if it were a bowling-green. ‘The women squalled, for many an un- 
gallant chapeau thrust them within range of the watering-pots. But 
the drops were easily shaken off, and the couples arranged themselves for 
a fresh dance. 

And the masks? On the bill may certainly be read the pompous 
words, “ Bal paré et travesti,” but for all that the masks are hardly worth 
mentioning. Here, too, as at the opera ball, and all other balls, there 
are priests, columbines, Turks, Kabyles, &c., but the costumes are less 
fresh than otherwise—and the reader will remember that there was much 
to be desired in this respect at the opera ball. I forgot to mention that 
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at the latter I found an old acquaintance in a haughty Sh aap 
namely, a waiter from the restaurant Frangois Premier, who has served 
me many a cutlet, and will do so in future. He offered me his hand 
familiarly, and addressed me as “tu,” and I was compelled to put up 
with the masquerade liberty, though I did not feel more edified by this 
carnival égalité and fraternité than I did by the political one. At the 
opera ball I also had plenty of opportunity for making peculiar studies, 
which I wisely kept to myself, however, in order not to afford further 
motive for laughter. In the Salle Barthélémy all these impressions 
returned with redoubled force, for that which at the Grand Opéra is an 
exception from the rule is here exactly the opposite. 

Toward midnight the salle became terribly crowded, and it was difficult 
to move. At the same time, you must not feel offended by a kick or a 
blow, which is not intended maliciously, but must be regarded as the 
inevitable accompaniment of a popular masquerade. But the heat became 
unendurable. Every one was wiping his forehead with his handkerchief, 

_ or simply with his coat-sleeve. The few negroes among the masks, who 
ought to be used to a tropical climate, had wiped nearly all the black off 
their faces, and thus formed an interesting transition from the Ethiopian 
to the Caucasian race. The ladies have fans, actual or improvised : any 
one who had a thermometer with him would have found it had risen to 
boiling point. We resolved to go below to the refreshment-room. 

A spacious hall receives us, an exact counterpart of the one we have 
just quitted, not so high of course, but not at all low in the ceiling. Strong 
pillars support the trembling roof: at least it seemed to me to tremble, 
and the thought that fifteen hundred people were dancing over our heads 
fully justified the deception. On closer investigation, however, we at once 
perceive that everything is as firm and substantial as the catacombs, over 
which the enormous Pantheon is erected. The lighting is good, the air 
cooler, and though not as pure as on the Alps, still decidedly better than 
up-stairs. 

"he this subterranean room are the buffets, and the whole appears at the 
first glance like a large coffee-house. But, while walking about, we dis- 
cover all sorts of details which almost remind us of a fair. Thus there is 
in the rear a spacious shooting-gallery, in which revolving plaster busts 
are shot at with drawing-room pistols or small rifles. On the opposite 
side are Lotto billiard tables, at which, with the help of twelve white balls, 
small bronze or China ornaments may or may not be won. The latter is, 
unfortunately, most usual; for all such games are calculated to draw the 
money out of your pockets in a decent manner. There is a fortune- 
teller, but he is so drunk that he makes us laugh heartily. Vivandiéres 
go past, who sell spirits at a sou a glass from their barrels, and do not 
forget themselves. There is also a conjuror, who borrows a hat in which 
to make the pancakes which have been made a thousand times before. 
He really makes one, and distributes it to his audience, who eagerly devour 
it, and find it excellent. : 

We take advantage of a favourable moment to quit the vaults quietly 
and return to the upper room, which seems to have become remark- 
ably empty. The reason, however, at once occurs to us, for a wild, 
confused uproar reaches us from the side rooms, and we have an in- 
voluntary foreboding that some new and grand catastrophe is impend- 
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ing. It is one o’clock, or the moment when the carnival tombola 
announced on the bill is going to be drawn. The prizes consist of 
Nuremberg toys of the sort which produces a noise. The double doors 
on both sides are opened, and a wild scene begins. The orchestra plays 
a barricade galop, but the music is soon deadened by the couples dancing 
in, for every dancer holds in his hand some blowing, whistling, tinkling, 
or braying thing—a tin trumpet or a harmonica, a whistle or a child’s 
drum, a tambourine or a Turkish crescent, an india-rubber squeaking 
ball or the popular Mirliton, which was rendered classical by the piece 
at the Théatre des Variétés—and thus they dash round the room, some 
three or four hundred couples, making the most awful, the most ear- 
piercing discord. Those ole have not yet obtained a trophy dash down 
from the galleries, and others up from the vaults, and, ere long, several 
hundred fresh performers heighten the infernal noise—enough! or too 
much. We do not wish to be deafened or have our brain turned. Let 
us be contented with the headache from which we shall suffer to-morrow 
morning, without mentioning other fatalities, such as a torn coat-skirt, a 
smashed hat, and so on—all in honour of the Salle Barthélémy, or, to 
speak more correctly, through affection for the reader. Adieu, adieu, and 
not au revoir ! 
IV.—LE SALON DE MARS. 

This sounds very martial and classical in the bargain! but in Paris 
everything has a full fine sound. People say, “ Messieurs les Militaires”’ 
when addressing the soldiers, and politely requesting them to deposit 
their side-arms at the entrance of the dance-room. Many will not con- 
sent, especially if they have just come from another cabaret; but then 
they are shown the regulations, which begin with the words “ l’autorité 
supérieure,” and these two words suffice to render them quite tame. The 
French soldier, at least the Parisian, is, besides, well mannered, and 
behaves himself with propriety. The reason will be mainly found in the 
fact that a number of young men of the upper class, who cannot pass the 
strict examination at St. Cyr, enter the service in order to acquire prac- 
tically what they neglected theoretically. The military career is also in 
France a grand resource for all those who have met with no luck else- 
where : a man becomes a soldier because he can do nothing else. It is 
curious enough that the frivolous feather-brained Frenchman obeys so 
readily ; but this, too, may be explained by the general partiality for the 
—— is one of the chief points in the national character of the 

rench. 

The entire quarter in which we now are, the Champs de Mars, is 
entirely different from the rest of Paris. Of ten men who meet us, nine 
are safe to be soldiers, and, more interesting still, soldiers of different 
arms. At the soldiers’ balls every uniform of the whole French army 
may be seen, which is far prettier than the masks and disguises we saw 
at the previous balls. The Salon de Mars is the principal locale for the 
sons of Bellona, and, when we have visited it, we are acquainted with all 
the others. Old Invalides are standing or sitting at the entrance: those 
standing are generally minus an arm, and those sitting a leg. They 
wear the well-known buttoned-up dark blue coat, in which they look very 
well; the cross of honour with the red ribbon is, of course, to be seen. 
But what an improvement to see these Invalides here, and no sergens de 
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ville and policemen, who are always present even at private balls! From 
this simple fact we see that the soldier is the true spoiled child of the 
French state. Besides, the Invalides are only posted here as a form, for 
what could these cripples effect if there was a row inside? But there 
never is such a thing, and should a quarrel occur, and insulting remarks 
be exchanged—which may happen, as the fair sex is as largely repre- 
sented at these balls as at the others—impartial men interpose, and the 
affair is settled the next morning in one of the back yards of the military 
schools, or on the fencing-ground itself, and the authorities are supposed 
not to be aware of it. Unfortunately, these ugly things are too much 
tolerated kere. Even bullets have been exchanged in this way, but then 
the affair becomes serious, for the war-minister does not stand any non- 
sense, and many a restless fellow has been sent without any lengthened 
trial to a disciplinary company in Algeria, whence he can return in ten 
years an officer, as has been the case ere now. Algeria is the French 
Siberia, and the Russian exiles would certainly be delighted if they were 
permitted to exchange. 

The entrance to the Salon de Mars is four sous for the military, and 
ten for civilians ; but we are given a cheque, which authorises us to have 
a glass of grog or negus at one of the buffets, or nothing at all. We 
prefer the latter, and thrust the card into the hand of an Invalide, who 
heartily shakes ours in return, and hobbles off to drink our health. The 
ball-room itself is very barrack-like, that is to say, hardly decorated at 
all. The walls are bare, and without any painting, which is perhaps 
preferable, in an artistic point of view, to the frescoes in other localities, 
where the dancing angels painted among the garlands of flowers and 
fruits are only too much like the real ones dancing in the ball-room. 
Nor are there any flashing chandeliers here ; the gas burns in plain brass 
tubes, but they illumine the room excellently, and that is the main point. 
The centre of the room is partitioned off by a strong barrier ; at each 
corner is an entrance, but only for the dancers. The rest of the public 
remain outside the barrier, where there are tables and chairs against the 
walls, very few of which are unoccupied. Beer flows in streams over the 
tables and many a ball-dress, for the ladies drink as heartily as the gen- 
tlemen ; and if one of the latter wishes to be truly gallant, he orders a 
bottle of “ petit bleu” at twelve sous—Parisian Bordeaux, as it is called, 
comically enough—a modest, unpretending erti from the pleasant heights 
of St. Cloud, Suresne, or Montmorency, a few miles beyond the Bois de 
Boulogne. The petit bleu is also white, but retains the name. At all 
the barriers incredible quantities of it are drank annually, which is only 
possible from the fact of the Seine flowing close past the hills. On a 
console there is a bust of the emperor, with a garland of flags and sabres, 
very neatly arranged. The bust itself is certainly of plaster, dirty and 
dusty ; but the sentiment is the main point, and in the Salon de Mars 
everything is “thoroughly imperial.” 

Of the ball itself there is but little or nothing to report, at least 
nothing new. The Parisian public balls, the highest as well as the lowest, 
are all after the same fashion: always quadrilles, with the indispensable 
cancan, now and then a polka or a galop, as a variety, but continually a 
fresh quadrille, for the sake of the cancan, which is as necessary as bread 
with cheese. For the stranger, who has never seen such a thing before, 
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it is interesting : he fancies he cannot believe his eyes, when a man turns 
head over heels just before him, ora girl all but touches his shoulder with 
the tip of her toe, without mentioning the other postures and movements, 
each of which is uglier and more vulgar than the previous one. But 
when you have seen the thing twice or thrice, you get tired of it, and 
find it at last disgusting. . At times I could not get over a painfully 
melancholy feeling on seeing elderly and respectable-looking men dancing 
and defying the others in bounds and indecent gestures. Every country 
of course has its various and peculiar customs, but immorality ought no- 
where to be the fashion. 

Uniforms are, as we said, in the greatest abundance and the utmost 
variety: like a peacock among the lesser poultry, here and there a Cent 
Garde, in his sky-blue and richly-embroidered uniform; but if regarded 
carefully, too theatrically adorned. The other uniforms, though simpler, 
look decidedly neater ; at least the dark-green Chasseurs, with their silver 
ornaments, and the black Artillery of the Guard, with their red facings, 
pleased me most of all. The Chasseurs 4 Cheval, too, look very well, and 
the Hussars equally so; and the same is the case with the bright red 
Guides, with their gay plumes. They do not dance, however, but onl 
look on, for they are too great swells. The Dragoons have doffed their 
heavy helmets, with the long horse-tails, and the Cuirassiers their breast- 
plates, and hung them up on the walls, where they look very neat; their 
long sabres they were obliged to deposit at the entrance. ‘They are ex- 
cessively popular, for it is a well-known fact that the Dragoons and 
Cuirassiers are the best dancers. Slim Lancers, in their white uniforms, 
almost remind us of Austrian Hulans: but they do not dance, probably 
through the fact that the quadrille to which they gave the name has so 
sunk that it is no longer danced even in the Salon de Mars. Finally, 
the ordinary infantry form the filling in of the picture, like figurantes at 
the theatre: they are necessary, but no attention is paid to them. 

And the ladies? How very unpolite not to have said anything about 
them, as they ought really to be the first. The reason for our silence is 
simply this, that we have nothing to say in their favour. Cooks and maid- 
servants form the staple of the ladies; many of them have not doffed 
their aprons, but merely tucked them up, and with many of them the 
apron is not even white. But the soldier is not so particular, and if they 
know how to dance he is satisfied: and they can all dance, for every 
Parisienne is a born danseuse. Here and there a little grisette also 
makes her appearance, but is nearly always accompanied by her mother 
or her “aunt.” She certainly dances, and will accept a piece of cake 
and a glass of wine, but for all that she is extremely reserved: “ Il faut 
se méfier des militaires,” is an old proverb in the Parisian artisan world. 
Moreover, the actual grisette is not at home in this quarter; she belongs 
to the Quartier Latin, where she receives the homage of the students. 
We also see the wives of the sergeants and non-commissioned officers 
looking on very honestly, but not putting themselves out of the way 
when invited to dance. The vivandiéres, in their neat dress, walk up 
and down ; they have put up their little stalls in the small side rooms, 
and have plenty of custom. Old Mére Rose, the oldest and most re- 
tewned vivandiére of the French army, was pointed out to us. When a 
child, she was in Egypt and Marengo, and wears the St. Helena medal, 
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as well as the Legion of Honour, and several other orders. In her sixty- 
fifth year she went through the Crimean campaign, and since her return 
has resided in the Hotel des Invalides. When she appears in the Salon 
de Mars, she has a chair placed for her near the orchestra, and any one 
who passes does not fail to give her the military salute. On the evening 
when we saw her, she disposed of a couple of glasses of punch as stoutly 
as the oldest soldier. 

Of course, no officers are visible in the Salon de Mars, except the 
captain of the day, who commands the post at the military school, and 
walks through the ball-room several times during the evening. The 
maréchal des logis and the sergeant-major are, consequently, the chief 
personages in the ball-room, generally bearded veterans who do not un- 
derstand much joking, but are constantly thirsty, and have a very sus- 
ceptible heart for the fair sex. They are joined by the tambour-major, 
also a man of position, and a very tall one in the bargain: for not one of 
them is under six feet high. If we add to all these different uniforms 
the Turcos and Zouaves in their Oriental costumes, as well as a dozen 
Kabyles with their coffee-coloured faces and snowy burnous, the sketch 
is perfect, and offers the most picturesque masquerade imaginable. 
Actual masks are rarely seen in the military ball-rooms even at carnival 
time. Young recruits sometimes disguise themselves as peasant girls, 
but meet with no success : on the contrary, they are jeered and ridiculed 
by the old soldiers. A few years after the coup d’état, old uniforms 
from the First Empire were now and then seen, especially the Hussars, 
in tall boots, leathern breeches, green dolman, and the vgly shako with 
the two-feet-long red or yellow plume. But this anrvyed the old In- 
valides, many of whom had belonged to these reginients, and collisions 
took place, which entailed a prohibition of such disguises. At the present 
day, when the relics of the oun Army are gradually disappearing (the 
last five years have carried off many of them), this prohibition does not 
appear to be so strictly followed. At any rate, we saw the well-known 
Rustan, who was certainly not the Napoleonic one, as well as Mamelukes 
from the battle of the Pyramids, oul various uniforms from the Con- 
sulate. 

Space will not allow us to complete our sketch in the present number: 
in a following one we intend to show what befel us at the barrier balls, 


and how (be it said under the rose) we contrived to make acquaintance’ 
with the violon. 
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JOHN LAW. 


By Harrison Arnsworra. 


Book the fifth. 
VII. 


' HOW THE PRINCE DE MONTMORENCY AND THE MARECHAL D’ISINGHIEN HAD AN 
INTERVIEW WITH THE COMTE DE HORN IN THE GRAND CHATELET. 


LATER on in the day, and provided with a warrant from the 
Regent, the Prince de Montmorency and the Maréchal d’Ising- 
hien repaired to the Grand ChAtelet, in the dungeons of which 
their unhappy kinsman was bestowed. 

In these prisons, which were among the strongest in Paris, many 
tragical events occurred at the time of the League, and during the 
faction of the Armagnacs. Some of the dungeons were horrible 
places, as may be inferred from their names—les Chaines, la Fosse 
le Puits, les Oubliettes, and les Boucheries. Prisoners were lowere 
into “le Puits,” which was knee-deep in water, in the way that a 
bucket is let down into a well. In the lowest depths of the Grand 
Chatelet there was a frightful hole called “ Fin d’aise,” in which 
a prisoner could neither stand upright nor sit down. These 
dungeons were demolished at the commencement of the present 
century. 

But it was not in any of the horrible places just referred to that 
the Comte de Horn and Captain de Mille were confined. The 
cells allotted to both were large and airy—that in which De Horn 
was placed being denominated “le Paradis,” while De Mille was 
lodged in “ la Gloriette.” N 

The high rank of the visitors, and the order which they brought 
from the Regent, ensured them attention from the governor, M. 
Dartaguiette, who conducted them in person to the dungeon 
wherein their relative was confined, assuring them it was the best 
in the Chatelet, and as good as any chamber in the Bastille. After 
ushering them into the cell, M. Dartaguiette retired and left them 
alone with the prisoner—placing a gaoler outside the door. On 
their entrance, De Horn, who was seated at a little table, started 
joyfully to his feet, but their looks struck him with dismay. 
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“ Have you brought me a pardon?” he inquired. 

“You must prepare for the worst,” replied Montmorency. 
“The Regent is inexorable. We have not asked for a pardon, 
but merely for a commutation of your sentence to death by the axe. 
But this his highness refuses.” 

“ Must I, then, die?” almost shrieked De Horn. 

“Undoubtedly,” rejoined D’Isinghien. “And, what is more, 
you deserve death.” 

“ Ah! you have been false to me!” cried De Horn. “ You 
have not besought the Regent to spare me, but to put me to death. 
You are traitors. But I will find others who will reach his high- 
ness.” 

“Do not delude yourself by the idle expectation,” said Mont- 
morency, sternly. “I tell you the Regent is inexorable. You 
have committed an atrocious crime, for which you deserve the 
death to which you are adjudged, and it is only because the 
manner of your execution will bring infamy upon the prince your 
brother, upon the princess your sister, and upon all connected 
with your house, that we have interceded for you.” 

For a few minutes De Horn covered his face with ais hands, 
and remained speechless. With quivering lips, and in broken 
accents, he then cried, 

“ Save me !—oh, save me from this infamous death !” 

“There is only this means of escape,” rejomed Montmorency, 
giving him a small phial. 

“What is this?” cried De Horn. “ Poison?” 

“ Drain that phial, and you will escape an ignominious death, 
and save your family from infamy,” said D’Isinghien. “ Our 
errand is done.” 

“Stay!” cried De Horn. “Take back the phial. I will not 
die thus. I distrust you. You want to get rid of me. The 
Regent will never allow his own kinsman to be executed.” 

“Indulge no such hope,” rejoined Montmorency. “ Your fate is 
the wheel, unless you avoid it by the means we have just offered 
you. 

“T cannot do it!” cried De Horn, thrusting the phial into 
Montmorency’s hands. 

“ What!” exclaimed the prince, contemptuously. “ Are yon of 
such a craven nature that you fear death? Would you bring in- © 
famy upon your illustrious house and all its connexions? Shame 
on you !—shame on you!” 

“ But I shall not die!” cried the miserable young man. “The 
Regent will pardon me.” 

“Madman! you have no alternative but poison or a felon’s 
death!” rejoined Montmorency. “Since you elect the latter, we 
have no further business here. You will not see us again,” 
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And he turned his back upon him. 

“ You are the reproach of a noble race, and are only worth 
to die upon the wheel,” cried D’Isinghien, regarding him wit 
abhorrence. 

Then, calling to the gaoler to open the door, they quitted the 
cell, leaving De Horn completely prostrated. 


19.4 


OF THE LAST INTERVIEW BETWEEN LABORDE AND HIS SON. 


TERRIBLE was the effect produced upon Laborde by the in- 
telligence that Lacroix had been barbarously assassinated. How 
could he do otherwise than charge himself with being the cause 
of the unfortunate man’s destruction! A fit seized him, and he 
fell down insensible. Medical assistance being quickly procured by 
old Delmace, who was with him at the time, and who, in fact, had 
brought him the dreadful news, Laborde was saved from the 
consequences of the attack, but for two days his life was 
despaired of, and, during the whole of that time, he continued 
delirious. 

On the morning of the third day an improvement took place. 
Having slept for a few hours, he awoke refreshed, and the 
cloud that had obscured his mind had partially cleared away. 
The first object his gaze rested upon was his daughter, who 
was seated by his couch, watching over him, while at a little dis- 
tance stood old Delmace. Though Laborde’s faculties were stillin a 
confused state, he was sensible that a great change had taken place 
in Colombe’s looks, and that her countenance bore traces of deep 
mental anguish. 

“What is the matter with you, my child?” he inquired, in 
feeble tones. ‘ What has happened?” 

“Do not ask me, father,” she rejoined. “ You have been ill. 
Do you feel better?” 

“Yes, I am better—much better,” he rejoined. “ But my head 
is still bewildered. I know some dire calamity has occurred. 
Don’t keep it from me.” 

Colombe made no reply, but turned away to hide her tears. All 
at once the dreadful truth rushed upon Laborde, and, raising him- 
self, he called out, in a voice that terrified both his daughter and 
old Delmace, the latter of whom rushed towards the bed. 

“Your precautions are in vain. The fiends are yelling in 
my ears that I am the father of an assassin.” 

“ Be calm, sir—be calm, I implore you,” said Delmace, with 
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difficulty restraining him. “For your daughter’s sake be calm. 
You know not what she has endured. Be thankful to Heaven, sir, 
that if you have an evil son, who has caused you nothing but grief 
and shame, you have the best of daughters. Mademoiselle 
Colombe is an angel. She has been watching by you for two 
whole days and nights—ever since your attack.” 

“You are right, Delmace,” said Laborde, upon whom his 
old servant’s words produced an instantaneous effect; “ Colombe 
is an angel of goodness, and I ought to be _—s to Heaven for 
bestowing such a daughter upon me. I have treated you un- 
kindly, my child,” he added, taking her hand, “but if I am 
spared, I will make amends.” 

“Qh! do not think of me, dear father,” she said. “ Guilty as 
Raoul is, you must still think of him. Are you able to bear the 
afflicting news I have to tell you?” 

“Tam,” replied Laborde. “I would rather hear the worst, how- 
ever painful it may be, than be kept in suspense. Does my wretched 
son yet live?” 

“ He does,” replied Colombe; “ but he has been tried, and con- 
demned to—to——” She could not finish the sentence. 

“‘ He is doomed to be broken on the wheel,” supplied Delmace. 
“‘ Three days hence the terrible sentence will be carried into effect 
at the Place de Gréve.” 

“ Horror!” exclaimed Laborde, sinking back upon his couch 
with a groan. 

“‘ You have said too much, Delmace,” cried Colombe, reproach- 
fully.“ You have killed him by this intelligence.” 

“ Oh! no, no. I can bear it,” said Laborde. “I myself am 
not free from guilt in this dreadful affair.” 

“You, father—impossible!” exclaimed Colombe. 

“ Your brain is wandering, sir,” said Delmace. 

“ No, my mind is clear enough now,” rejoined Laborde. “TI tell 
you that I have been unwittingly instrumental in causing the assassi- 
nation of poor Lacroix. I sent him to assist Raoul, and it was in 
executing my orders that he met his terrible fate.” 

“This is indeed a sad and strange complication of the affair,” 
said Colombe, “ but you need not reproach yourself for an act that 
was intended for the best. It may be a consolation to you to know 
that Raoul was tried under his assumed name of Laurent de Mille, 
and has not been recognised as your son.” 

“For me it matters not,” rejoined Laborde. “I cannot hide 
from myself the consciousness that I am the father of an assassin. 
I can never hold up my head again. But with you, Colombe, the 
case is different; and on your account I rejoice that no discovery 
has been made.” 

“T have deemed it right to impart the terrible truth to M. Law 
and Lady Catherine,” said Colombe. “ And I need not tell you, you 
have their profound commiseration.” 
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“For your sake, Colombe, I wish the truth could have been 
concealed even from them,” cried Laborde. 

“T have done with the world, father,” she rejoined. “TI shall 
hide my woes in a convent.” 

“ No, no—not so,” he rejoined. “Iam rich. You shall marry 
Evelyn, and be happy.” 

“That cannot be now, father,” she rejoined, sadly. 

At this moment a tap was heard at the door, and the summons 
being answered by Delmace, the old man presently returned to say 
that M. Law was in the outer room. 

“ Shall I go to him, father?” asked Colombe. 

“No; beg him to come in,” said Laborde to Delmace. “I am 
quite strong enough to see him.” 

On his entrance, Law took the chair which Colombe ceded to 
him by her father’s bed-side, and expressed the profound sympathy 
he felt for the unfortunate man, adding, “I would urge you, if you 
feel equal to the effort, at once to leave Paris, and go to my chateau 
of Guermande, where you can remain till you are perfectly re- 
covered. My carriage shall — you thither. Be advised by 
me, and go,” he continued, seeing that Laborde hesitated. “ Guer- 
mande, as you know, is only a few leagues from Paris, so that the 
journey will not fatigue you much. You will be better out of the 
way. Colombe,” he added to her, “ you must prepare your father 
for immediate departure.” 

“T will obey you, sir,” replied Laborde. “TI feel it is for the 
best—but I must see my unfortunate son before I go.” 

“On no account,” said Law. “The interview will answer 
no good purpose, and will only give you unnecessary pain.” 

“] am his father, monseigneur,” replied Laborde, “ and, though 
he has caused me inconceivable misery, I cannot shut my heart 
to him. I know the enormity of his crime—I know he does 
not deserve merey—but is there any hope for him?” 

“None whatever,” replied Law. “ The sentence will infallibly 
be carried out. Therefore I urge you, for your own sake, and for 
your daughter’s sake, to depart at once for Guermande, and not 
subject yourself to a needless trial of your feelings. Why do 
you not dissuade your father from .the hazardous design, Colombe?” 

“ Because I think he ought to see my unhappy brother,” she 
rejoined. “T will go with him to the prison.” 

Finding nothing less would content them, Law yielded, and 
said, “In an hour my carriage shall be here, and shall take you 
to the Grand Chitelet. I will send you an order for admittance 
to the prisoner. After you have had the interview you desire, you 
can proceed at once to Guermande, where I hope you will spend 
a few weeks.” 

“I do not think I have many weeks to live, monseigneur,” re- 


plied Laborde; “but I thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
your consideration.” 
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Pressing poor Laborde’s hand kindly, Law then quitted the 
room. 

In an hour, as arranged, the carriage arrived, and Laborde and 
his daughter being ready, they entered it, and were driven to the 
Grand Chatelet, where the order sent them, according to his pro- 
mise, by Law procured them immediate admittance to the prisoner. 

On their entrance into his cell, which was nearly as large as 
that assigned to his wretched associate, De Mille, as we shall still 
continue to call him, manifested some discomposure, but almost 
immediately recovered his self-possession. 

Poor Laborde, however, was so overcome by the sight of his son, 
that he sank down upon the only seat which the cell contained, 
and for some moments could not utter a word. 

“T hope you will pass the few days left you on earth in 
penitence and prayer, Raoul,” said Colombe, “and seek to obtain 
pardon from your Supreme Judge. Begin by imploring forgive- 
ness from your father, whom you have so deeply afflicted.” 

“T cannot bend the knee to any man now,” rejoined De Mille, 
stubbornly. “But my father is the cause of this catastrophe. If 
he we given me the money I asked for, it would not have hap- 

ned.” 

“Thad a good motive for the refusal,” replied Laborde, “ but 
it was my intention to let you have the money. Learn, miserable 
wretch, that the unfortunate Lacroix, whom you so ruthlessly slew, 
was my agent, and charged by me to give you money. The porte- 
feuille you snatched from him was mine—ay, mine! If you had 
waited a few minutes, you would have been spared this dreadful 
crime. 

“T suppose I must believe what you tell me,” replied his son, 
surprised by the information. “But how was I to guess that La- 
croix was your agent? You should not have adopted this round- 
about mode of assisting me. If you had given me the money at 
once, I should not now be here.” 

“Oh, Raoul! how shocked I am to find you in this impenitent 
condition,” cried Colombe. “If you harden your heart thus, you 
will perish everlastingly.” 

“T am no hypocrite, Colombe,” replied her brother, “and I will 
not feign a penitence I do not—cannot feel. I don’t like to die. 
Life is sweet; and if my career were not cut short in this merci- 
less manner, I might enjoy many years of pleasure.” 

_ “Pleasure !—always pleasure!” cried Colombe. “It is your 
insatiate of pleasure that has destroyed you.” 

“Life is worth nothing without enjoyment,” rejoined her 
brother. . “I don’t fear death. But the wheel isa horrible punish- 
ment. I have always been vain of my limbs, and don’t desire to 
have them shattered. Have you brought me anything, Colombe?” 

“Here is a devout book, which I pray you to peruse,” she 
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replied, giving him a small volume. “It will afford you conso- 
lation.” 

“T' don’t want that,” he replied, tossing it aside disdainfully. 
Then, drawing near to her, he added, in a low voice, “ Have you 
brought me anything to enable me to avoid the wheel?” 

“No,” she replied, shuddering. ‘ Do you think I would furnish 
you with the means of self-destruction?” 

“ Why not?” he rejoined, almost fiercely. “It would be the 
kindest thing you could do for me. I would have thanked you if 
you had enabled me to avoid that horrible wheel. But since you 
have come empty-handed, you might have spared me the visit.” 

, “Father, let us go,” said Colombe. “We shall do no good 
here.” 

“Oh! my son! my son!” cried Laborde, in a voice of anguish. 
“T call upon you, at this supreme moment, to repent—so that you 
may yet be forgiven.” 

“ Will not those cries move you?” said Colombe. 

“No,” replied her brother. “TI will die as I have lived.” 

Laborde gazed at him for some moments in speechless anguish, 
but finding there were no signs of yielding, he called to the gaoler, 
and quitted the cell with his daughter. 

“M. Law was right,” he observed to Colombe. “I ought to 
have avoided this interview.” 

In less than three hours afterwards Laborde and his daughter 
arrived at the splendid Chateau de Guermande, near Lagny. 
But no new day dawned upon the unfortunate man. The inter- 
view with his guilty son had been too much for him. He had 
another fit that night, and expired in his daughter’s arms. 


X. 


THE CURE DE SAINT PAUL. 


Tue hope of a pardon, to which the unhappy Comte de Horn 
obstinately clung, despite what had been said to him by his two 
noble kinsmen, was at last dispelled by Pére Gueret, Curé de 
Saint Paul, who visited him in his cell on the afternoon of the 
following day. 

“Your doom is sealed, my son,” said the curé tohim. “ You 
have not many hours to live. Make the most, therefore, of the 
little time left you on earth. By full confession of your sins, by 
heartfelt penitence, and by earnest supplication, you may obtain 
forgiveness of Heaven. But here there is no longer any hope for 
you on earth.” 

For some time the wretched young man was in a state of great 
excitement, refusing to listen to Pére Gueret’s exhortations of the 
good curé, but at last, becoming calmer, he knelt down, and made 
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his shrift, professing such profound contrition for his offences, that 
the good curé could not refuse him absolution. 
uch comforted, De Horn then said to the priest, 

“*T deserve to die on the wheel, but I hope, out of consideration 
for my noble family, that the Regent, in his goodness, will accord 
me a less dishonourable death.” 

“T can hold out no hopes for you, my son,” replied Pére 
Gueret. “M. Law told me this morning that the Regent is 
inexorable. You yiust, therefore, resign yourself to your doom.” 

At the words, a mortal sickness seized De Horn. Alarmed by 
his appearance, the good curé aided him to a seat, and was about 
to summon the gaoler, when the prisoner stopped him, saying, 

“Tt is only a momentary faintness. It will pass.” 

Damps broke out upon his brow, and relieved him, but his face 
was deadly white, and his very lips were bloodless. 

“ Tell me, good father,” he gasped, fixing a haggard look upon the 
curé, “does one suffer much on the wheel?” 

The curé regarded him compassionately, scarcely knowing how 
to reply, but at last said, 

“Tf you are sincerely penitent, my son, Heaven will strengthen 
you to endure the pain. The penitent thief who suffered with our 
blessed Lord was supported on the cross. Call upon the blessed 
saints and martyrs in the hour of agony, and I doubt not you will 
be sustained. I shall be near you to the last, and will not cease to 
pray for your speedy deliverance.” 

With this the good man quitted the cell, and proceeded to that 
of De Mille, with whom, however, he was less successful than he 
had been with the other prisoner. De Mille refused all spiritual 
assistance. At last the curé, incensed by his obstinacy, exclaimed, 

“ Miserable wretch! You will die unabsolved, and your soul 
will remain ever in torment. Very different from your con- 
duct is that of the partner of your guilt. He has made his peace 
with Heaven.” 

“What! has the Comte de Horn surrendered himself into the 
hands of a priest?” cried De Mille, with a derisive laugh. “I did 
not deem him capable of such weakness.” 

“His weakness, as you profanely call it, will profit him more 
than your obstinacy,” said the curé. “ But, hardened as you are, 


I trust that your heart may yet be touched. I will pray that it 
may be so.” 
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XI. 


HOW A CHANGE WAS WROUGHT IN DE MILLE, 


Pere GuERET had not long quitted the cell, when another person 
was introduced by the gaoler, who retired and left him with the 

risoner. ‘The new comer was Evelyn Harcourt. 

“ What brings you here, sir?” demanded De Mille, in a stern 
voice. “Do you come to mock me, or to gratify an idle curiosity?” 

“I come at the instance of your afflicted sister,” replied Evelyn. 

“‘ What sister?” cried De Mille, almost fiercely. ‘1 have none. 
And if I had, I do not see what right you have to meddle with me 
and my family.” 

“ The prevarication will answer no purpose,” said Evelyn, “I 
know the truth. It is only at your sister’s request that I have 
consented to come here. I bring news of your father.” 

“If you persist in calling Laborde my father, I cannot help it,” 
rejoined De Mille. “ But I acknowledge no relationship to him.” 

” by disclaimer is useless,” said Evelyn. ‘Colombe has told 
me all.” 

“T am sorry for it,” rejoined De Mille. “ You are the very last 
person to whom the secret should have been confided. I hoped it 
might die with me, and then no harm would have been done to my 
family. But what news do you bring of my father?” 

‘ 4 Prepare yourself,” said Evelyn, in a solemn voice. “ He is 
ead.” 

“Dead!” almost shrieked De Mille. “Then I am a parricide. 
Oh, Heaven! the measure of my iniquities would not have been 
complete without this heinous crime.” 

“T will not disguise from you that the shock you have given 
your father has killed him,” said Evelyn. “ He died last night in 
the arms of his daughter, at the Chateau de Guermande, whence I 
have just returned.” 

“] am, indeed, a wretch unworthy to live,” cried De Mille, 
horror-stricken. “ Pére Gueret told me just now that my heart 
would be touched—and so it is. I see the hand of Heaven 
in this. I now comprehend the magnitude of my offences, and 
will repent of them. But there is no hope for such a sinner 
as am.” 

“There is always hope,” said Evelyn. “ Your father forgave 
you with his dying lips, and will intercede for you at the throne 
of Mercy. Make your peace with Heaven.” 

“T will strive to do so,” rejoined the other, in broken accents. 
“Oh, Evelyn! I have been fatal to my family. My poor mother’s 
heart was broken by my reckless conduct, and now I have aestroyed 
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my father. But let me not destroy Colombe. Do not cease to love 
her because she is my sister. No two human beings were ever 
more unlike in character than she and I—she all goodness—I the 
incarnation of evil. If I had listened to her admonitions I should 
not be here now—sullied by crime and filled with remorse. Forget, 
if you can, that such a wretch as Raoul Laborde ever existed, and 
let my name never be mentioned between you and Colombe. Say 
you will continue to love her, Evelyn. She will die if you 
abandon her.” 

“ Fear nothing,” replied Evelyn. “ All the trials Colombe has 
endured have only tended to exalt her character in my eyes, and 
strengthen my affection for her.” 

“Oh! thanks for that assurance,” cried De Mille. “Certain 
that the fatal influence I have exercised over both my parents will 
not attach to Colombe—certain she will be happy—I shall die 
content. ‘Tell Colombe that her image will enable me to bear my 
——_r er without a groan, and that my latest thoughts will be 

ers. And now farewell for ever, Evelyn! When you go forth, 
I pray you send Pére Guenet to me. He will find me an altered 
man.” 

“It will console your sister in her deep affliction to hear of this 
change in you,” said Evelyn. “Be assured she will not forget 
you in her prayers. Farewell for ever!” 

And he quitted the cell. 

Shortly afterwards Pére Gueret again made his appearance. De 
Mille threw himself humbly and penitently at his feet, cleansed 
his bosom of its heavy load, and received absolution. 


XII. 


THE PLACE DE GREVE. 


THE day of execution arrived. 

A vast concourse had assembled in the Place de Gréve, 
where preparations had been made for the tragical drama about 
to be enacted. A large scaffold, draped with black, had been 
erected on the side of the place nearest the Hétel de Ville; and 
on this scaflold were the two hideous machines to which the 
sufferers were to be attached. The dismal structure was guarded 
by a body of archers in their full equipments. The windows 
of every habitation commanding a view of the Place de Gréve 
were filled with spectators, and in front of the Hétel de Ville was 
ranged a long line of carriages, sent thither by the noble relatives 
of the Comte de Horn; the coachmen and footmen being in mourn- 
ing, as if they were in attendance upon a funeral. This was the 
only recognition of his rank shown to the unhappy young man 
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A guard of mounted mousquetaires placed in front of the car- 
riages, protected them from the crowd. 

The patience of the amateurs of sanguinary exhibitions worthy 
of ancient Rome was severely tried. They had to wait many 
hours. It was not until nearly four o’clock in the afternoon 
that a dull roar proceeding from the throng on the Pont Notre- 
Dame aneunenl that the gloomy cortége had set forth from the 
Grand Chitelet. 

The previous tedium was then forgotten, and all eyes were 
turned towards the bridge, over which a large body of archers, 
numbering as many as two hundred, was presently seen to 
advance, but at a very slow pace. In the midst of this unusually 
strong escort, were two charrettes, each drawn by four horses. In 
the foremost of the cars, with his back to the horses, sat the Comte 
de Horn—a long black cloak completely shrouding his person, 
which had been almost stripped of its attire, in preparation for the 
dreadful punishment he had to undergo. e deathly pallor 
of his features was heightened by the sombre hue of the cloak, 
and his looks showed that he was appalled by the frightful yells 
and execrations addressed to him by the savage spectators. Once 
or twice he stole a glance at the crowd, but instantly averted 
his gaze from the fierce and pitiless looks he encountered. No- 
thing but abhorrence and gratified vengeance was written in the 
faces he beheld. He tried to pray, but his mouth was parched, 
and his ashy lips refused their office. His only resource was to fix 
his eyes steadfastiy upon the crucifix held towards him by Pére 
Gueret, who accompanied him in the charrette. 

Not such was the demeanour of De Mille, who occupied the 
hindmost car, and was attended by the chaplain of the Chitelet. 
Like his wretched associate, he was wrapped in a long black cloak, 
but the cries by which he was assailed, so far from cowing him, 
roused all the fierceness of his nature, and glancing defiantly 
around, he requited the spectators with looks as menacing as their 
own. At last, stung beyond endurance at the continuous hooting, 
he rose from his seat, and looked as if about to fling himself, 
bound as he was, upon his tormentors. ‘The chaplain, however, 
prevailed upon him to sit down. This display of courage operated 
in his favour with the mob, and their invectives lessened in fury. 
After this, De Mille became perfectly cool and collected, and 
scrutinised the spectators on either side as if in search of some 
familiar face. But he perceived none that was known to him, until 
just as he reached the foot of the bridge his eye alighted upon 
the two Irishmen. Reproaching himself for the wrong he had 
= them, he turned away, and was instantly engrossed by other 
objects. : 

By this time, the car containing the Comte de Horn had 
entered the Place de Gréve, and a frightful yell arose from the 
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assemblage. ‘This ordeal was perhaps the most terrible that the 
wretched young man had to endure, and he internally prayed for 
deliverance. So dense was the crowd that it was with difficulty 
that a passage could be forced through it by the archers, and two 
or three stoppages occurred in consequence. During these un- 
avoidable delays the Comte de Horn suffered indescribable anguish, 
so that before he reached the place of execution, it might be truly 
said with him that the bitterness of death had almost passed. 

Already half a dozen ominous-looking personages, clad in habili- 
ments of blood-red serge, and having their muscular arms bared 
to the shoulder, had taken possession of the scaffold, and from that 
eminence were watching the slow progress of the charrettes 
— the concourse. These were the two executioners and their 
aids. 

So faint was the Comte de Horn that, on reaching the spot where 
he was about to expiate his offences with his life, he had to be 
helped out of the car, and could not mount the scaffold without 
assistance. On gaining the summit and beholding the horrible 
apparatus prepared for him, he would have sunk, if the assistants 
had not quickly placed him in a chair. 

But De Mille maintained an undaunted deportment to the last. 
Although he was still very lame from the effects of his fall from 
the window of the Epée de Bois, he refused all assistance to ascend 
the steps of the scaffold. As he reached the fatal platform, the 
yells that were resounding on all sites suddenly ceased, and a 
deep silence ensued. Amid this hush, which was the more im- 
pressive from the contrast it offered to the previous din, De Mille 
took a last look around. 

With a composure which, under the circumstances, was astonish- 
ing, and which extorted something of admiration from the thousands 
who watched him, he allowed his gaze to wander over the sea of 
upturned faces that invaded the scaffold on all sides—noted the 
old and picturesque habitations forming one side of the Place de 
Gréve—surveyed the stately Hotel de Ville, and remarked the line 
of carriages drawn up before it, wondering howthey came to be there; 
and then, bidding an everlasting adieu to all on earth, cast a look 
towards heaven, and was still gazing upwards, when a slight touch 
on the shoulder recalled him to the terrible business on hand. He 
then perceived that De Horn was kneeling before the curé of 
Saint Paul, and immediately prostrated himself beside him. 

During all this time the crowd kept such profound silence that 


‘ the voices of the prisoners reciting their prayers could be distinctly 


heard at some distance from the scaffold. Their devotions over, 
Pere Gueret exhorted them to bear their sufferings with resigna- 
tion, and to trust in the Saviour who had died for them. He then 
held the crucifix to their lips, and they both kissed it fervently. 
Hitherto, no word had passed between them since they quitted 
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the Chitelet, and they had not even exchanged a look. Had it 
been possible, De Mille would have embraced his unhappy asso- 
ciate, but his arms being bound, he could only gaze mournfully 
into his face. 

“Comte de Horn,” he said, “I implore your forgiveness. If 
you had not listened to my evil suggestions your hands would be 
free from blood, and you would not be upon this scaffold. I am 
the author and instigator of the crime for which we are both 
about to suffer. On my head alone ought to fall the punishment. 
My sole concern is that you must share my doom. Can you for- 
give me?” 

“TY do—I forgive you as I hope myself to be forgiven,” re- 
plied De Horn, earnestly. “It matters little who suggested the 
crime. Our guilt is equal. May Heaven have mercy upon us 
both!” 

“ Amen!” ejaculated De Mille, fervently. 

“ Are you ready?” demanded the principal executioner, in a 
harsh voice. 

Both prisoners replied in the affirmative. 

“Heaven support you!” cried Pére Gueret and the chaplain 
together. “ We will pray for you.” 

The prisoners were then divested of their cloaks, and each was 
taken to the wheel intended for him, and bound tightly to it by 
cords. 

During this terrible process, the Comte de Horn uttered many 
woful ejaculations, but his companion set his teeth firmly, and 
did not allow a word or groan to escape him. 

When the assistants had completed their task, the executioners, 
each wielding a heavy bar of iron, advanced towards them. 

At this moment a perceptible shudder ran through the as- 
semblage, and shrieks and stifled exciamations were heard. 

De Horn closed his eyes, and éalled upon all the saints for suc- 
cour, but De Mille spoke not, and fixed such a look upon the 
executioner who approached him, as almost to ‘ealebilats the 
wretch. 

It is not our design to inflict upon our readers any description 
of the dreadful scene that ensued. Happily, the horrible punish- 
ment to which the unhappy young men were subjected, and which 
was first practised in Paris during the reign of the chivalrous 
Francis the First, has long been abolished. But we may men- 
tion, in order to show the severity of the torture, that a coup 
de grace was never given to the sufferer. In the case before 


us, it is upon record that after the executioner had done his butcherly 
work upon the Comte de Horn, and broken his coniely limbs, the 
miserable young man was allowed to remain in his agony for an 
hour and a half before death relieved him. 

De Mille escaped with much less suffering. One of the as- 
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sistants,"who had been paid for the service, allowed the end of the 
rope that bound the culprit’s neck to the wheel to drop between 
the planks. This cord was seized by a hand beneath and tightened, 
so that De Mille was strangled almost before the executioner began 
his work. 

The hand that pulled the cord and thus relieved the wretched 
young man from further torture was that of old Delmace. 

The Regent having adjudged the confiscation of the property 
of the unhappy Comte de Horn to his brother Prince Maximilien, 
received the following scornful letter: 

“TI do not complain, monseigneur, of the death of my brother. 
But I do complain that your royal highness has violated in your 
own person the rights of the nobility and of the nation. I thank 
you for the confiscation of my brother’s goods, but I should deem 
myself as infamous as he was if I received any favour from you. 
May God and the king one day render you justice as strict as you 
have rendered my unhappy brother!” 


End of the fifth Book. 


Book the Sixth. 
THE DOWNFAL OF THE SYSTEM. 


HOW THE MISSISSIPPIANS WERE DRIVEN FROM THE RUE QUINCAMPOIX. 


THE dreadful crime perpetrated by the Comte de Horn and 
his associates furnished Law with a pretext for suppressing all 
agiotage, which, owing to the manceuvres of the Mississippians, 
who had now begun to speculate on the baisse, had become so pre- 
judicial to the System. Accordingly, he issued a decree, prohibit- 
ing all persons from assembling in the Rue Quincampoix for the 
purpose of dealing in shares. ‘The decree likewise prohibited any 
banker or broker from keeping a bureau in the street. 

On the publication of: this edict, the Mississippians, who began 
to assemble as usual in the Rue Quincampoix, were driven out by 
the guard; all the bureaux were closed; and the street, lately the 
busiest and noisiest in Paris, became silent and deserted. 

Law, however, found it utterly impossible to extinguish the 
fire which he himself had kindled. The passion for gambling 
still burnt as fiercely as ever in the breasts of the speculators. 
Expelled from their favourite rendezvous, the Mississippians met 
in detached groups in the Place des Victoires, in the Rue de la 
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Ferronerie, on the quays, and in other places, and though con- 
stantly dispersed by patrols, they omngel to conduct their opera- 
tions as before. 

Thus baffled, Law issued a still more stringent decree, pro- 
hibiting all meetings for stock-jobbing purposes in any place what- 
soever, on pain of imprisonment, and a fine of three thousand livres. 
But this second decree was violated in the same flagrant manner as 
the first, and determined resistance being offered by the Mississip- 
pians to those who interfered with them, Law at last very reluc- 
tantly agreed to allow them a legitimate place of meeting in the 
Place Vendéme. 

Very different was the aspect of this new mart from that of the 
Rue and the Mississippians gained immensely in 
comfort and convenience by the exchange from a narrow crowded 
street to a broad open place. Tents, ranged in lines across the 
magnificent area of the Place Vendéme, produced a novel and 
charming effect, and delighted the pleasure-loving Parisians, who 
flocked thither in crowds, as to a fair. Half of the tents were oc- 
cupied by bankers and brokers from the Rue Quincampoix; the 
other half; which comprised the largest and most elegant of these 
temporary structures, were tenanted by traiteurs and dealers in 
costly stuffs, jewellery, and ornaments of all kinds. 

Though the assemblage in the Place Vendéme was under the 
surveillance of the police, yet as a vast number of disorderly per- 
sons of both sexes mixed with it, the scenes that frequently took 
place caused so much scandal, that Law broke up the camp, and 
transferred the Mississippians to another locality. 

It may be remembered that among Law’s vast possessions was 
the Hétel de Soissons, which he had purchased for a very large 
sum from the Prince de Carignan. In the garden attached to 
this hotel he caused six hundred barraques to be constructed, and 
these he let at a very high rent to the bankers and brokers, the 
traiteurs, cafeti¢rs, cabaretiers, gambling-house keepers, and the 
various traders who ministered to the wants and pleasures of the 
Mississippians. 

“The garden of the Hotel de Soissons does not contain more 
than a couple of acres,” writes Duhautchamp, “ but there is not any 
other piece of ground in France of the same size which could pro- 
duce so high a rent, since each barraque was let for five hundred 
livres a month, and the annual revenue would have amounted 
to three millions six hundred thousand livres if the garden had 
not proved the tomb of the System. The lines of barraques formed 
streets, which were paved, and in the midst there was a fountain, 
always gushing with water. The trees which were allowed to 
remain gave the place the appearance of the fair of Saint Laurent. 
There was no sort of traffic that did not take place in this 
garden. Gold itself was sold by the marc, the price being regu- 
lated by a manceuvre corresponding with that adopted in regard 
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to paper. There were money-changers who cashed by the day a 
certain quantity of billets de banque to amuse the lower classes, 
Jewels, which six months before the opening of the gardens had 
cost only a hundred pistoles in billets de banque, were now resold 
for seven or eight thousand livres in the same paper; so that those 
who disposed of them made very considerable gains. Goods and 
apparel of all kinds were brought to the garden as to a market; 
but persons without occupation and of bad character, resorting to 
the taverns and cafés, threw the place into confusion.” 


II. 


THE FATAL EDICT. 


Duriné all this time Law’s efforts to uphold the System had 
been incessant but ineffectual. Decree after decree was issued, but 
with no other result than to aggravate the difficulties of the position. 
Specie was almost entirely banished, but though the billets de 
banque maintained their nominal value, the price of provisions 
and of all other necessaries was trebled, so that in effect the 
notes were depreciated to that extent. The shares of the Com- 
pagnie des Indes, which was now united to the Bank, had under- 
gone a rapid and continuous fall, and were now not worth ‘a 
twentieth part of the price to which they had been raised by the 
manoeuvres of the Realisers. Moreover, there was every prospect 
that they would sink still lower, while it appeared equally certain 
that the billets de banque must be further depreciated. 

Evidently a terrible financial crisis was at hand. No sooner 
did this become clear, than Law at once lost the wonderful 
popularity he had enjoyed. From being proclaimed on all hands, 
as we have seen from the ovation offered him in the Rue 
Quincampoix, as the regenerator and saviour of the country, he 
was now denounced as its worst enemy. The courtiers, whom 
he had enriched, caballed against him, and endeavoured to pro- 
cure his overthrow. His mortal enemy D’Argenson, who still 
retained the office of keeper of the seals, was most active in these 
plots; and, worse than all, the Abbé Dubois, who had hitherto been 
his staunch ally, turned against him. All the Regent’s roués were 
anxious for his dismissal from office, and Nocé, who, as we know, 
piqued himself upon his skill as a physiognomist, predicted that the 
comptroller-general would die by the rope. The Regent, however, 
who had a sincere regard for Law, refused to listen to the sug- 
gestions of his enemies. 

At last, however, D’Argenson and Dubois, resolved to bring 
matters to an issue, and in a conference which they had with the 
Regent, endeavoured to open his eyes to the peril in which the 
country was placed by the extension given to the System. 
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“Up to the present date,” said D’Argenson, “ billets de banque 
have been issued to the extent of two thousand six hundred mil- 
lions, whereas the whole specie of the kingdom amounts only to 
thirteen hundred millions. To save the country from ruin, it is 
absolutely necessary that the proportion should be equalised be- 
tween the notes and the coin, and this can only be done by 
doubling the value of the latter, which, I own, would be an ex- 
tremely hazardous experiment, or by reducing the value of the 
notes to one-half.” 

“T am in favour of the latter expedient,” said the Abbé Du- 
bois. “ It is impossible the notes can be repurchased by the govern- 
ment, and consequently there is no alternative but to reduce them.” 

“The proposition I would submit to your highness is this,”. 

— D’Argenson, “that the shares of the Compagnie des 
ndes be gradually reduced from their present = of eight 
thousand livres to five thousand, when they shall remain fixed 
and unalterable. I also propose that the billets de banque™ be 
reduced in a similar manner—for example, that a note of ten 
thousand livres be reduced at the rate of five hundred livres a 
month, until it declines to five thousand, or one-half its present 
value, when it shall remain fixed. ‘The lesser notes, of course, 
to be reduced in the same proportion.” 

“The plan merits consideration,” said the Regent. 

“Every consideration has been given to it by the Duc de la 
Force, the Duc d’Antin, and myself, and we are agreed that it 
is the only means of averting a crisis,” said D’Argenson. “ The 
public interests imperatively demand that the step should be taken, 


and I urge upon your highness the necessity of issuing an edict. 


to that effect without delay.” 

At this moment Law entered the cabinet, when the Regent ac- 
— him with the proposition which had just been made by 

’Argenson, and asked his opinion of it. 

“] condemn it in the strongest terms possible,” replied Law, 
indignantly regarding D’Argenson. “It is a most impolitic mea- 
sure, and will prove destructive alike to the System and the 
country. If the System be allowed to go on in the way I have 
planned, though it may be beset with difficulties at the pre- 
sent moment, it must prosper. ‘The annual revenue of the 
Compagnie des Indies is above eighty millions, and is suscep- 
tible of great increase. We can make good all our engagements, 
and pay a dividend of two hundred livres on each share that has 
been created. Our credit is unlimited. Our funds are enormous. 
We have the whole foreign trade, and all the public revenues of 
the kingdom in our hands. We enjoy the protection of the govern- 
—- and the confidence of the people. What, then, is there to 

ear?” 


“The collapse of the System,” replied D’Argenson. “ But I deny 
VOL.LYI. P 
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that you possess the confidence of the people, or that the govern- 
ment can protect you. Your shares are daily declining, and 

our notes are depreciated. The Bank is almost drained of specie, 
so that if there should be a run upon it, it must infallibly stop 
payment, and a national bankruptcy ensue.” 

“‘T am under no apprehension of such an emergency,” replied 
Law. “The issue of the notes has been greater than was driginally 
intended, but the number was increased in order to pay off the 
state debts, and this being accomplished, the notes as they are paid 
in will be destroyed.” 

“ But that process is too slow,” said D’Argenson. “ The danger 
is imminent. A remedy the most energetic and the most efficacious 
must be found, and that I have proposed to his highness.” 

“What you propose will be the death-blow of the System, and 
that you design,” rejoined Law. “ His highness, I trust, will re- 
ject your perfidious proposition. By the course proposed confi- 
dence will be for ever destroyed, and with the loss of confidence 
the System, which is sustained by credit, must inevitably fall.” 

“You must yield to necessity,” rejomed D’Argenson. “ The 
inordinate development you have given to your System has brought 

ou to this pass.” 

“Have I done nothing with the System ?” said Law. “ Have 
I not paid the State the fifteen hundred millions I engaged to 
furnish to it? Have I not rendered numerous services to the king- 
dom? Have I not introduced order into its finances? Have I not 
colonised the Mississippi, built two new cities, and created a foreign 
commerce? Have I not improved agriculture as well as trade? 
. Have I not raised the price of the land, so as to enable the noble to 
pay off his encumbrances, and have I not given work to the artisan?” 

“ All this you have done,” replied D’Argenson. “ But your 
System has brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy, and 
it is for us to save it, and to save you, from the consequences of 
your rashness. Therefore we urge this measure upon his highness 
the Regent.” 

“JT vehemently protest against it,” said Law, “and I repeat that 
the measure will produce the very evils you propose to remedy. 
Do not gratify the malice of my enemies, monseigneur,” he added 
to the Regent. “ They are seeking only my ruin in the perfidious 
advice they give you. They care not if they bring destruction 
upon the country, provided they get rid of me. Rather than 
this fatal decree should be issued, I will retire from office.” 

“No, no, that must not be,” said the Regent. “ But I confess 
I do not think the measure so perilous as you represent it.” 

“Tt is absolutely necessary,” said D’Argenson. ‘“ M. Law can- 
not be a judge in his own case. His reliance upon the System 
blinds him to the danger by which he is menaced.” 

“Well, I will issue the edict, and take all the responsibility of 
it upon myself,” said the Regent. 
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“ That will not relieve me, monseigneur,” said Law. “ All the 
consequences of this impolitic, this unjust measure will fall on my 
head. I shall be charged with defrauding the holders of notes of 
half their money. If my services have earned any gratitude from 
your highness, I pray you manifest it now. Out of considera- 
tion for me, do not take this step, which must destroy me.” 

“ Do not yield, monseigneur,” whispered Dubois, drawning close 
to the Regent. ‘He has not assigned his true reasons for op- 
posing the edict. I willexplain them anon. Be firm.” 

“ Your answer, monseigneur?—your answer?” cried Law. 

“ The edict will be issued,” rejoined the Regent. 

Law did not attempt further remonstrance, but made an 
obeisance, and quitted the cabinet. 

“ We have gained our point,” observed D’Argenson to Dubois. 
“T have requited him for the injury he did me.” 

“ And I have removed a formidable rival,” returned Dubois. 

The consequences predicted by Law followed the publication of 
the fatal edict. By this thunder-stroke, the fabric which he had 
created with so much pains fell to the ground. 

All classes of society were seized with consternation, and, as 
soon as they recovered from the shock, vented their anger in loud 
reproaches against Law, whom they regarded as the author of the 
decree. Mobs assembled in different quarters, and so violentl 
excited was the public mind, that it was deemed necessary to ca 
out the troops to prevent an insurrection. 

Ever inimical to Law, the Parliament, espoused the public 
— and declaimed against the decree as unjust and iniquitous. 

he nobles were equally indignant, and the Duc de Bourbon, who 
lost half his immense gains, came in a state of fury to the Regent, 
and could not be appeased except by four millions. 

Far from abating, however, the popular irritation increased, and 
the animosity to Law became so universal that his life was not 
considered safe. Seditious and inflammatory placards were posted 
on the walls, and amongst these were these lines, conveying a 
threat both to Law and the Regent: 


Jean Law a merité la corde, 
Et le Régent le coutelas ; 

Et voila d’ot vient la concorde 
De notre Régent avec Lass.* 


Moreover, warning letters were sent to several householders, 
couched in these terms: “ You are warned that, unless affairs 
change their aspect, there will be another Saint-Bartholomew on 
Saturday next. Do not, therefore, go out on that day if you value 
your life. Heaven preserve you from fire!” 


* The financier’s name was thus pronounced by the Parisians. 
P2 
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Yet even at this period the Parisians jested at their misfortunes, 
and this song was chanted to the appropriate air des Pendus : 


Lundi, j’achetai des actions, 
Mardi, je gagnais des millions, 
Mercredi, j’ornai mon ménage, 
Jeudi, je pris un équipage, 
Vendredi, je m’en fas au bal, 
Et Samedi a Phépital. 


III. 


AN EMEUTE. 


S1x days after the promulgation of the fatal decree another edict 
was issued by the Regent restoring the actions and notes to their 
former value. But it was now too late. Confidence was gone. 
Credit had been annihilated by the first blow, and the mischief was 
found to be irreparable. The only effect of the new edict was 
to enable unprincipled persons to compel their creditors to take 
the discredited notes. To increase the disastrous state of things 
— was stopped at the Bank, under the pretext that great 
rauds had been committed by some of the clerks, and that it 
was necessary to examine the accounts. This was done to pre- 
vent the further drain of specie. The prohibition against the 
possession of gold was withdrawn, but the favour was treated with 
Gerision, since it came at a moment when all gold was gone. 

The distress of the people now became intolerable, and it seemed 
probable that thousands, possessed of paper-money, which now 
became worthless, would perish from starvation. Workmen were 
at once thrown out of employment; manufactures and commerce 
came to a stand,—not only in Paris, but in the provinces, divi- 
dends, wages, and pensions were no longer paid—in short, the 

ublic ruin was complete. The state finances were no better. 

he treasury was emptied, and the king himself without a 
revenue. 

In resuming its payments, which it did after a few days’ 
closure, the Bank at first only cashed notes of a hundred livres, 
and shortly afterwards only those of ten livres. The workmen, 
the small shopkeepers, and all those whose small means scarcely 
sufficed for existence besieged the Hétel Mazarin night and day, 
and filled the Rue Vivienne and the Rue Neuve’ des Petits 
Champs with a compact mass. The crowd was as great as that 
collected on the same spot to obtain subscriptions, but the motive 
that brought them there was widely different. Many persons passed 
the entire night at the gates of the Hétel Mazarin. When the 
gates were opened the rush was terrible, and scarcely a day passed 
that several persons were not stifled or trampled under foot. 
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: “To arrive at the bureaux,” says the chronicler of the Journal 
de.la-Régence, “ it was necessary to pass between a long wooden 
barrieade, on the top of which workmen and porters clambered, 
and flung themselves upon the crowd, increasing the pressure, 
and throwing down many, who were trampled under foot, and 
much injured. Such was the eagerness to obtain a miserable 
pistole at the peril of life and limb. From three o’clock in the 
morning the Rue Vivienne was filled from one extremity to 
the other with a crowd collected from all the quarters in the 
city and the remotest faubourgs, in order to be first to enter 
the garden-gate of the Hétel Mazarin, when. it. should please 
the directors of the Compagnie des Indes and the clerks to 
show themselves at the bureaux in the gallery to make pay- 
ments, which rarely commenced before eight or nine o’clock,’and 
continued till noon, or perhaps an hour later. On leaving the: 
gallery, all those who had secured a pistole hurried to a tavern to 
refresh themselves after their frightful fatigue. A number of 
persons scaling the ruins of the houses which Law had begun 
to pull down in the Rue Vivienne, ran along the garden-wall of the: 
Hotel Mazarin, and catching hold of: the branches of the chesnut- 
trees planted near the wall, let. themselves drop into the garden, 
there to await the opening of the barricade some thyee or four 

Sometimes all this patience was expemded in vain, and. the: 
bureaux were inexorably closed. Then arose complaints and 
maledictions against Law and the Regent; stones and other missiles 
were hurled against the windows of the Hotel Mazarin; and these 
disorderly proceedings irritating the guard, sanguinary collisions 
would ‘ensue. On one occasion, the,angry:crowd having thrown 
stones at the windows, as before mentidned, twenty soldiers of the 
Invalides dispersed them at the point‘of the bayonet, wounding and 

- A deplorable incident, which occurred at this :time, had -wéll-. 
nigh caused Paris to be delivered up to the fury of:the famished and 

One night a greater concourse than usuaF encumbered the Rue 

Vivienne and the Rue Neuve des Petits-Champs. More than 
fifteen thousand persons, densely packed together, impatiently 
awaited the opening of the bureaux. A tumult arose owing to 
the terrible pressure of those in the réar.of the throng. Cries and 
groans proclaimed that numbers were ‘injured, and when day 
dawned fifteen mutilated corpses were picked from beneath the 
feet of the crowd. pte’ 

- At this frightful spectacle the concourse, roused to fury, and for- 
getting the object that had brought them thither, abandoned the 
Bank, and shouting vengeance against Law and the Regent, placed 
the bodies on litters, five of which were borne to the Place Ven- 
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déme, and set down before the Hétel Law. They then commenced 
an attack upon the house, declaring they would hang the comp- 
troller-general; but before they could break open the gates a de- 
tachment of the Swiss guard appeared, and drove them away. 

Meantime, all the approaches to the Palais were beset, the 
infuriated crowd demanding the Regent with loud cries. They 
were told he was at Bagnolet, but the assurance was disbelieved, and 
the vociferations increasing in violence, reached the chamber of the 
prince, and aroused him. 

At the peril of his life, M. Le Blanc, minister of war, descended 
amongst the crowd, distributed money amongst them, and sought 
to calm them. It being above all things necessary to get rid of 
the bodies, the sight of which inflamed the popular indignation, 
Le Blanc selected some half-dozen persons who appeared leaders 
of the outbreak, and said to them, 

“My friends, remove these bodies. Deposit them in a church, 
and return to be paid.” 

The coolness of the minister and the promise of the reward pro- 
duced the desired effect. He was obeyed. This diversion afforded 
time to introduce disguised mousquetaires into the palace; the royal 
guard had been despatched from the Tuileries; and the lieutenant- 
general of police had arrived with two brigades of the watch. The 
Regent was out of danger, and the gates of the palace were thrown 
open. 


IV. 


HOW LAW’S CARRIAGE WAS DEMOLISHED. 


BErnG informed that the tumult had in a great degree subsided, 
about an hour before noon Law entered his carriage, and drove to 
the Palais Royal. Ashe was passing along the Rue Saint Honoré, 
his carriage was recognised by a number of riotous persons, who 
still beset the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, and was in- 
stantly surrounded and stopped. 

A woman, whose husband had been crushed to death in the 
tumult at the gates of the Hétel Mazarin, advanced to the door of 
the carriage, and shaking her clenched hands in his face, ex- 
claimed : 

“ Robber and murderer! if there were only four women like me, 
you should be torn in pieces!” 

This exclamation might have roused the passions of the crowd, 
if two men, whom Law recognised as the Irishmen, had not seized 
hold of the woman and dragged her forcibly away. 

Taking advantage of the interference, Law, who had not for a 
moment lost his self-possession, leaped out of the carriage, and 
eyeing the angry crowd with contempt, called out, “ Arriére! 
vous Ctes des canailles.” 
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Overawed by his looks and deportment, those nearest him drew 
back, while the two Irishmen, having returned, stood beside him, 
ready to defend him from attack. 

With a grateful glance at the devoted fellows, Law regained 
the carriage, the door of which was closed by Terry, and in 
another moment Law had passed safely through the gates of the 
Palais Royal. 

On its return the empty carriage was again stopped by the mob, 
when the coachman, André, had the imprudence to imitate his 
master, and adopting the same language, called out, “ A-bas! vous 
étes des canailles!” Like success, however, did not attend him. 
No sooner were the words uttered than he was pulled from the 
box, assailed by a hundred furious hands, and carried away half 
dead. ‘The carriage was demolished. 

On the same morning the court of Parliament had assembled to 
deliberate upon the grave events which had just occurred, and a 
debate was going on, when the president, M. de Mesmes, who 
had just received intelligence of the destruction of Law’s carriage, 


called out, 


Messieurs, messieurs, bonne nouvelle! 
Le carosse de Law est réduit en caunelle. 
The news was welcomed by loud plaudits from the whole court, 
and a voice inquired, “ Is Law also torn in pieces?” 
“T am sorry I cannot give you that satisfactory piece of intelli- 
gence,” replied the president. 


“Then we will issue a décret de prise-de-corps against him,” 
cried several voices. 


HOW THE PARLIAMENT WAS EXILED TO PONTOISE. 


ON entering the Palais Royal Law found the vestibule and gal- 
lery full of soldiers. In the Regent’s cabinet were assembled the 
Due de Bourbon, the Duc D’Antin, the Duc de la Force, Dubois, 
and D’Argenson. The events of the morning had greatly excited 
the Regent, the alarm he had at first experienced having given 
way to rage. Far from endeavouring to calm his anger, Dubois 
and D’Argenson heightened it by their observations. The prince 
was pacing to and fro within the chamber, but when Law made his 
appearance he rushed up to him, and in a voice hoarse from excess 
of passion, cried out, “ Ha, traitor! ha, villain! Do you know 
what you have done? You have caused the death of twenty 
persons, and have spread sedition and discontent throughout Paris. 
The king himself is not safe. You have placed us all in peril. The 
people demand your head, and I do not see why I should refuse to 
gratify their just desire for vengeance.” 
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“Deliver me up to them, if you think fit, monseigneur;” replied 
Law. “Order my instant execution if you will, but do not charge 
me with offences I have not committed. I am not the author of 
the calamities which have just occurred, and which I profoundly 
regret. Qn the contrary, if my advice had been listened to—if 
the fatal edict, which I strenuously opposed, had not been issued— 
this dire misfortune would have been prevented. The real author 
of the mischief is M. D’Argenson, and your anger ought to be 
visited on him, and not on me. It was his aim to crush the System, 
and he has succeeded. But in executing his criminal and vin- 
dictive design, he has jeopardised the safety of your highness, and 
well-nigh caused a revolution.” 


“MM. Law asserts the truth,” said the Duc de Bourbon. “This 


“T have no desire to leave you, monscigneur, at a perilous 
conjuncture like the present,” said Law; “but I cannot consent 
to sit in the same council with M. D’Argenson. Either he or I 
must retire.” 

“Your highness cannot hesitate for a moment in the selection,” 
remarked Dubois. 

“T should think not,” observed the Duc de Bourbon, dryly. — 

“No; I cannot part with M. Law,” cried the Regent. “ There- 
fore you must resign the seals, sir,’ he added to D’Argenson, 
“and D’Aguesseau shall be recalled from exile.” 

“Ts a minister who has served you only too zealously, mon- 
seigneur, to be thus summarily dismissed?” interposed Dubois. 

“Do not intercede for me,” said D’Argenson. “ M. Law has 
regained his ascendancy, and my disgrace naturally follows ; 
but his highness will soon find out that he has preferred a mis- 
chievous counsellor to a faithful servant.” 

With this he made a profound obeisance to the Regent, and, 
casting a vindictive glance at Law, quitted the cabinet. 

Shortly afterwards, M. la Vrilliére, secretary of state, and M. le 
Blanc entered, and a long discussion took place as to the measures 
necessary to be taken to crush the sedition. It was agreed on 
all hands that the Parliament, from its avowed hostility to the 
government, was certain to keep the fire smouldering, and possibly 
rouse it again into a general conflagration, and that it was there- 
fore indispensable to avert the danger by an immediate coup d'état 
against that body. Scarcely had this resolution been arrived at, 
when an usher announced that a deputation from the Court of 
Parliament, headed by the President, solicited an audience. 


“Admit them instantly,” said the Regent. “They have come 
at the right moment.” 


| 
popular ferment has been entirely caused by that baneful edict. If 
any one is sent to the Bastille—if any one is put to death—it ought 
to be D’Argenson. I myself am a sufferer by his infamous machi- 
nations.” 
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The deputation being then ushered in, was very coldly received 
by the Regent. 

“ Monseigneur,” said the president, “ we are come in the name 
of the people to demand that full inquiry be made into the 
causes of the terrible calamity that has just occurred at the gates 
of the Hétel Mazarin. We trust also that prompt measures will 
be taken by your highness to alleviate the general distress.” 

“ Full investigations shall be made rely upon it, M. le Prési- 
dent,” replied the Regent, “and as far as possible the sufferings of 
the people shall be relieved. But the pad. ~woene by its constant 
opposition to the government, and its refusal to register our 
edicts, is the primary cause of the present scarcity of specie, and I 
will take on care that this fact shall be generally understood.” 

“Your highness will find it difficult to induce the public to 
credit that statement,” remarked the president. 

“‘ Hear me, M. le Président,” said Law. “The Compagnie des 
Indes will engage to reimburse and extinguish fifty millions of 
billets de ‘banque a month, on the condition that their commercial 
privileges shall be renewed in perpetuity. Will the Parliament 
register a decree to that effect?” 

“No,” replied the president, decidedly. “We will not per- 
petuate the Company by saving the Bank. Such is the feeling 
of distrust we entertain of your projects, M. Law, that we will 
register no edict emanating from you.” 

“You had better think twice, messieurs, before you refuse to 
register this edict,” said the Regent, in a menacing tone. . 

“Tt is not a question which requires deliberation, monseigneur,” 
said the president. ‘The parliament will do nothing to uphold 
M. Law’s pernicious System.” 

“You will do nothing to support the government,” rejoined the 
Regent. “If you continue obstinate, I warn you that an order 
shall be issued for your ex:le to Pontoise.” 

_ The president smiled, for he did not believe in the threat. 

“] think it right to inform you, monseigneur,” he said, “ that 
we have just issued a décret de prise-de-corps against M. Law, and. 
are determined to bring him to trial.” 

“Then you must execute the writ in this palace, for here he will 
remain,” replied the Regent. “ You have heard my resolve. If 
you continue contumacious, you go to Pontoise. Adieu, messieurs.” 
4 The audience being thus terminated, the deputation with- 

rew. 

The parliament did not believe that the Regent, in the present 
temper of the people, would dare to execute his threat. They 
therefore brought matters to a speedy issue by peremptorily refusing 
to register the decree proposed by Law. Upon this, the Palais de 
Justice was at once invested by troops, and mousquetaires were sent 
to conduct the president and counsellors of parliament to Pontoise. 
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This coup d’état caused great amusement at court, and gave rise 
to the following lampoon, at which the Regent laughed heartily: 
Le parlement est 4 Pontoise 
Sur Oise, 
Par ordre du Régent. 
Mais nous rendra-t-on notre argent ? 
Non !—c’est pour chercher noise 
Au parlement, 
Qui s’en va coucher 4 Pontoise 
Sur Oise, 
Par ordre du Régent. 


Notwithstanding all the expedients resorted to, the financial 
crisis increased daily in severity. The prices of provisions and 
of all articles, which could only be purchased by discredited notes, 
became so excessive as to be wholly out of the reach of the 
poor, many of whom died of absolute famine, and citizens lately 
wealthy and prosperous, sank into poverty. As the high prices were 
continually increasing while the notes diminished in value, it will be 
easily imagined by what feelings of rage and despair the bulk of the 
community were agitated. ‘Threats the most terrible were again 
uttered against Law and the Regent, and if they had not both 
been attended by a strong escort, it is certain that violent hands 
would have been laid upon them. 

The Princess Palatine mentions in her Memoirs, that at this 
period she received numerous letters containing frightful threats 
against the Regent. In one of the letters she was informed that 
two hundred bottles of poisoned wine had been prepared for her 
son, and it was added, if these failed, that a new kind of fire would 
be employed to burn him alive in the Palais Royal. 

Menaces equally terrible were addressed to Law. No epithet 
was too injurious to be levelled against him, and the mildest 
form of expression was “ Gueux infame! fripon! scélérat!” As 
he had lately been the idol of the people, so now he had become 
the object of their greatest detestation. . 

Notwithstanding the popular clamour, however, the Regent would 
not give him up, and fresh placards were posted on the walls, to 
this effect: “Save the king! Kill the Regent! Hang Law! and 
brave the consequences!” The populace also were excited to out- 
rage and plunder by incendiary songs like the following, which 
were heard in all the cabarets: 


Francais, la bravoure vous manque! 
Vous étes plein d’aveuglement. 
Pendre Law avec le Régent, 

Et vous emparer de la Banque, 
C’est laffaire d’un moment. 


And another, equally menacing, which commenced thus: 


Frangais, garde ton argent, 
Laisse dire le Régent. 
Le fripon de Law va étre pend = 
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What would have been Law’s fate, if he had fallen into the 
hands of the infuriated populace at this juncture, was made mani- 
fest by the narrow escape of M. Boursel. This gentleman was 
passing in his carriage along the Rue Saint Antoine, when his 
course was obstructed by a fiacre, the driver of which refusing to 
move, M. Boursel’s lacquey immediately got down, and seizing the 
horse’s head tried to drag him out of the way. On this, the 
-hackney-coachman immediately shouted out, “I see who is in the 
carriage! it is the robber, Law. Friends!” he added, vociferating 
still more loudly, “ Here is Law! Kill him! kill him!” 

On hearing these cries, the people rushed instantly towards the 
carriage, and would, no doubt, have torn the unfortunate gentle- 
man in pieces, if he had not managed to escape into the church of 
the Grands Jésuites. But even here he would not have found a 
sanctuary, for he was pursued as far as the high altar, if a small 
door had not afforded him a means of exit into the convent, where 


he was safe. 


VI. 
THE CONVENT OF THE CAPUCINES. 


AFTER the death of her father, Colombe remained for a few 
weeks in perfect seclusion at Guermande. She then announced 
her intention of retiring for ever from the world, and burying 
her sorrows in aconvent. Vainly did Lady Catherine Law use 


every argument to dissuade her from the step. Vainly did little . 


Kate add her entreaties to those of her mother. Vainly did 
Evelyn implore her not to abandon him—nothing could change 
her resolution. 

“What have I to live for?” she said to Evelyn. “ I will not bring 
shame and dishonour on those I have loved. When that dreadful 
catastrophe, which has darkened my life, occurred, I felt that all 
my hopes of earthly happiness were over. I shall never cease to 
love you, Evelyn, but I cannot now be your wife.” 

“ Why not?” cried Evelyn, distractedly. ‘No opprobrium can 
attach to you.” 

“ The world will think differently, Evelyn,” she rejoined. “A 
stigma is for ever fixed upon me, which nothing can efface. Is 
the sister of the unhappy Comte de Horn more guilty than I am? 
Was she implicated in his dreadful crime? No! Yet by his 
felon death she has been rendered infamous, and cannot become a 
canoness.” 

“ But this unjust and cruel law only prevails in Germany, and 
does not exist in France. I repeat that no obloquy can attach to 
you. Besides, few know that De Mille was your brother—and 
those who do deeply commiserate you.” 
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“Were the terrible truth absolutely unknown, I could not hide 
it from myself,” replied Colombe. “ But it cannot be hidden. It 
will rise up against me. Were I to yield to your entreaties !— 
were I to consent to become your wife, you would one day hate 
me.” 

“T hate you, Colombe! Impossible! Banish the notion from 
your mind.” 

“T cannot banish it. What would you say if you heard me 
called the sister of an assassin? No, no—Evelyn, I can never 
be yours. You must return to England. You must forget 
me. You must seek another wife. You will never find one who 
will love you more truly than I have done—but at least she will 
be free from the dreadful stigma that attaches to me.” 

“Tf I lose you I will wed no other,” cried Evelyn. “ But you 
will not leave me thus! You will not condemn me to wretched- 
ness.” 

“Evelyn,” she replied, sadly but firmly, “I repeat that my de- 
cision is taken. Nothing can change it. The very love I feel 
for you makes me resolute. I am for ever blighted—for ever! I 
doubt not that you will feel the shock severely at first—but it will 
wear out in time.” 

A few days after this, Colombe entered the Convent of the Ca- 
pucines, in the Rue Saint Honoré. Ere she had been long an 
inmate of this religious house, her health began sensibly to decline, 
and though she made no complaint, Lady Catherine, who visited 
her almost daily, insisted upon sending Doctor Chirac to her, and 
he at once pronounced that consumption had set in, and that the 
insidious disease had already made too much progress to be arrested. 

This terrible announcement, which filled all those who loved 
her with dismay, was received almost with joy by Colombe. She 
had prayed that a term might be put to her sufferings, and her 
prayers were heard. Fain would Lady Catherine, who felt for her 
all a mother’s tender love and anxiety, have had her return to the 
Hotel Law, but she could not be prevailed upon to leave the 
convent, 

“T cannot return to the scene of my former happiness,” she 
said. “TI will die here.” 

A few days after this the popular disturbances broke out, and 
Lady Catherine then felt that it was better the poor sufferer had 
not been induced to quit her retreat. 

But how fared it with Evelyn during this trying time? 
Though Colombe again and again entreated him to return to Eng- 
land, and though both Lady Catherine and Belinda seconded her 
entreaties, he refused compliance. He could not tear himself from 
Paris. He wandered about seeking distraction, but could never 
banish his gloomy thoughts. When the Place Vendéme was con- 
verted into a camp, as we have described, he went there often, 
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noting the follies and excesses of the Mississippians with a jaun- 
diced eye ; and when the stock-jobbers were transferred to the 
gardens of the Hotel de Soissons he followed them thither, and 
witnessed many a singular scene—especialy after the publication 
of the fatal edict that destroyed the System. 

In the same vain search of distraction he also visited the places 
of public amusement, and the feelings of misanthrophy which 
were creeping over him were heightened by finding that when 
universal misery prevailed, the theatres and ball-rooms were nightly 
crowded. While the people were starving, the upper classes and 
the wealthy Mississippians were rioting in luxury. Masked balls 
were constantly given at the Opera, and the receipts of the 
house were doubled. “I have been to the theatre in the Palais 
Royal,” writes Mathieu Marais, in his journal kept at the period, 
“where Baron played the Earl of Essex. The crowd was pro- 
digious, in spite of the general distress. The women were covered 
with precious stones; the men magnificently attired. On one 
side sat the Regent with Madame de Parabére; on the other was 
M. le Duc with Madame de Prie. Any one who had only seen 
the inside of the theatre would have thought that the kingdom was 
rich; but on going out the wretchedness was yet more striking by 
contrast.”’ Further on the same journalist remarks: “ In the midst 
of this misery the Opera Balls have commenced, the admission 
being six livres for each person. There was a great crowd on the 
night of Saint Martin, and many have melted away their billets de 
banque, sacrificing almost all they had for a dance, and leaving 
those at home to die of hunger. Voila le Frangais, et les 
Parisiens!” 

Such spectacles and such contrasts—misery, famine, and despair 
on one hand—luxury, splendour, and profusion on the other—have 
never before been witnessed as were then displayed in Paris, and 
it was a marvel to Evelyn that the starving sufferers did not fall 
upon the rich and deprive them of the wealth they so ill employed. 

One evening after he had been to the garden of the Hotel de 
Soissons, Evelyn proceeded to the convent of the Capucines. For 
more than a week he had not been allowed admittance to Colombe, 
but he had learnt from the portress that she was not so well. 
On reaching the convent, he observed a group of persons col- 
lected before the gate, which was closed. In the midst of 
this group there was a miserable-looking man, who was declaim- 
ing violently against Law, taxing him with having ruined hin, 
and evidently producing a strong effect _— his auditors. The 
man was still continuing his harangue when the gates of the 
convent were thrown open, and a carriage came forth. But it 
had scarcely advanced into the street, when some one in the throng 
called out, “ Look there! that is the livery of the robber who re- 
fuses to pay billets of ten livres.” 
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Hearing the exclamation, the coachman applied the whip, and 
attempted to drive off, but the crowd were too quick for him. 
Regardless of the risk they incurred, several persons threw them- 
selves in the way of the carriage, while others seized hold of the 
horses. Every eye was now directed to the interior of the equipage 
in the hope of discovering Law. But they were disappointed. The 
only occupant of the carriage was a young and beautiful girl, who 
appeared dreadfully frightened at what was occurring. Her looks 
moved the crowd to compassion, and she might perhaps have been 
allowed to pass on, if the voice that had previously spoken had 
not called out, “It is the robber’s daughter! It is Mam’zelle Law! 
I know her.” 

Immediately upon this a heavy stone was launched against the 
carriage-window, which Kate in her fright had drawn up, and 
shivered the glass. Notwithstanding the poor girl’s screams, 
and although the blood was streaming down her face from a 
cut in the forehead, other missiles were thrown, and the crowd 
might have proceeded to yet more frightful extremities, if a 
deliverer had not appeared in the shape of Evelyn. 

Forcing his way to the carriage, he tore open the door, and 
seizing Kate, who had fallen back in a half-fainting state, took 
her in his arms, and called out to the menacing crowd, “ What! 
are you men, and would injure an innocent child!” 

The appeal and the looks of the speaker produced the desired 
effect. Infuriated as they were, the crowd could not behold Kate 
thus presented to them and continue their violence. Those nearest 
to Evelyn drew back, and taking instant advantage of the move- 
ment, he flew with his burden to the convent. Already the gate 
had been closed by the porter, but the wicket was left open, and 
through this Evelyn passed, and the moment he had done so it 
was shut, and pursuit prevented. 

On passing through the gate Evelyn found himself in the 
presence of several of the nuns, who had flocked into the court- 
yard on hearing the disturbance. He instantly consigned poor 
Kate, who was still in a state of insensibility, to their charge, 
and she was borne off to the abbess’s own room, while he himself 
was shown by one of the elder sisters to the parlour ordinarily 
allotted to visitors. Here he was left alone for some time, but 
at last the door opened, and the abbess entered. Her looks were 
so sad that Evelyn’s apprehensions were roused, and he anxiously 
inquired how Mademoiselle Law was going on. 

“She has quite recovered,” replied the abbess. “No serious 
consequences are to be apprehended from the injury she has re- 
ceived. I have despatched a messenger to Lady Catherine Law to 
relieve her from any uneasiness in regard to her daughter. So far 
well. But I have sad news for you. You are aware of Colombe’s 
precarious condition ?” 
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“Ts she worse?” cried Evelyn. “For pity’s sake tell me. Do 
not keep me in suspense.” 

“ Alas! she is rapidly passing away,” replied the abbess. 

On hearing this Evelyn uttered a cry of anguish so piercing that 
it went to the heart of his listener. She waited for a few moments 
till the paroxysm with which he was seized had abated, and then 
said, in tones of profound commiseration, 

“This morning Colombe became alarmingly ill, and Doctor 
Chirac being hastily summoned, declared at once on seeing her 
that she had not many hours to live. As the truth could not 
be disguised, I was about to communicate it to the sweet sufferer, 
when she took my hand, and gently pressing it, said, with an 
angelic smile, ‘I know what you are about to tell me. I could 
read my sentence in Doctor Chirac’s looks. I feel I have not 
many hours to live. But death will be a relief to me, and I am 
fully prepared for the blow. There are two persons to whom I 
desire to bid farewell—Kate Law and Evelyn Harcourt, ” 

An irrepressible groan burst from Evelyn. 

“The request could not be refused,’ pursued the abbess. 
“Mademoiselle Law came immediately on receiving the sum- 
mons, but you were not to be found, and I feared that poor 
Colombe’s latest wish would have been ungratified, and that 
she would expire without beholding you. But even this disap- 
pointment, which must have been ‘bitter to her, she bore without 
a murmur. But our Blessed Lady in her compassion willed it 
otherwise, and brought you hither for a double purpose, to be the 
means of rescuing Mademoiselle Law from the violence of the 
populace, and to soothe poor Colombe’s parting pangs. You 
should have been admitted to her sooner, but up to this moment 
she has been engaged in religious offices, and could not be dis- 
turbed. Follow me, and as you value Colombe, and would not 
disturb her happy frame of mind, I pray you to put all possible 
constraint upon your feelings. This must be the condition of the 
interview.” 

They then quitted the room, ascended a staircase, and entered a 
gallery in which were the dormitories. Stopping at a door, the 
abbess softly opened it, and admitted Evelyn into a room, where 
he beheld a sight that well-nigh unmanned him. 

On a small couch, simple in character as the rest of the furniture 
of the chamber, which was all of conventual plainness, lay Co- 
lombe, her appearance betokening the extremity to which she was 
reduced. 

Approaching dissolution was written plainly on her features. 
Since Evelyn beheld her last, a fearful change had taken place in 
her countenance, but its beauty was unimpaired. So rigid were 
her lineaments, so like marble was their death-like hue, that she 
resembled an exquisite piece of monumental sculpture. Her very 
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attitude contributed to this effect, for her thin hands pressed a 
crucifix devoutly to her bosom. 

By the bedside knelt Kate Law, praying fervently, and at 
the farther end of the room were two nuns, likewise engaged in 
devotion. It was a profoundly touching scene, but though it 
afflicted Evelyn at the moment, he loved to dwell upon it after- 
wards, when the bitterness of his grief had passed. 

The door had been opened so gently, and both the abbess and 
Evelyn entered with such noiseless footsteps, that at first none 
of the occupants of the room were conscious of their presence. 
The only sounds heard were the murmured prayers of Kate Law 
and the nuns. 

Holding his breath, so as not to disturb the sacred quietude of 
the scene by sigh or groan, Evelyn gazed at the form of her he 
loved. So motionless was its attitude, that for a few moments 
he thought all was over, but on closer scrutiny the feeble move- 
ments caused by respiration showed that the vital spark had not 
yet fled. An exclamation, which he could not repress, caused 
Colombe to open her eyes. As she fixed them upon him, a slight, 
very slight, flush rose to her pallid cheeks, and a faint smile 
played around her lips. But the flush presently faded away, and 
though the eyes still rested lovingly upon him, their light grew 
gradually dim. 

On hearing Evelyn’s approach, Kate Law had risen from her 
kneeling posture and moved to another part of the room. 

Enabled thus to approach the dying maiden, he pressed his lips 
to her brow, and taking her thin cold -hand, implored her to 
speak to him. 

An effort at compliance was made by the expiring damsel. Her 
lips moved, but the power of articulation was gone, and no sound 
was audible. A very slight pressure, however, was perceptible 
from the hand which he grasped in his own. 

To the last her gaze remained fixed upon him, and proclaimed 
the love which her lips were unable to utter—a love only quenched 
when her heart was stilled for ever. 

Evelyn was roused from the stupefaction into which he was 
thrown by the abbess, who said to him in a commiserating voice, 

“Do not grieve for her, my son. You have only parted from her 
fora time. You will rejoin her in heaven. - And now go hence, 
and leave us to pray for the soul of our departed sister.” 

Evelyn obeyed. Casting one last look at the inanimate body of 
Colombe, he quitted the chamber of death. 

Before morning he was on his way to England, and not till 
many years afterwards did he return to Paris, when his first visit 
was to the chapel of the convent of the Capucines, where Colombe 


was interred. All her possessions had been given to the esta- 
blishment. 
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A younG man was leaning against a gate with his elbows over the 
top rail, and his head bent forward. It was a twisted, awkward position, 
and his handsome face wore a not very well-pleased expression. He was 
looking intently at some object on the farther side of the hedge, and there 
was a nervous contraction of the corner of his mouth. What could he be 
looking at—to whom was he speaking? To a strong-made, healthy 
country girl, who stood there with her sleeves tucked up, and the skirt of 
her gown turned inside out and pinned behind, showing a stuff petticoat, 
and a pair of good strong boots below. She was looking him full in the 
face with her honest hazel eyes, and there was an expression of conscious 
— and merriment on her lips. She had evidently had the last 
word! 

It needed no quick observer to decide at once that the young man was 
courting her, and that she knew exactly how far to trust his words and 
to permit his attentions. 

“Ya taak such strange fancies, Polly. It all cums along o’ ya haven 
been in sarvice wi’ the parson’s family down yonder,” he said. ‘ Whur’s 
the harm o’ smugglen ? It’s not loike taaken what’s not a chep’s own— 
not loike stealen, ya know.” 


“ No, it’s no so mean as that, sartenly; but it’s cheaten,”’ she rejoined, 
somewhat sharply. 

“Cheaten!” he echoed, in some surprise, and with a smile of derision. 

“Yas, cheaten the government o’ its rights.” 

, “ Why, bless ya, girl, the government don’t geet on a whit the worse. 
er’t.” 

« It’s breaken the laws, an’ that’s wrong,” continued she, in a decided 
tone. “ Ya woll see it all as I do sum day, Jim, but till ya do, remember 
I won’t ha’ anythen to say to ya.” 

“Why, Polly, ya fergeet, we never can marry if I gee it up. Thur’s 
plenty to maake the pot bile as it is. Think, now, what a nice cottage we 
moight ha’, wi’ a snug bit o’ a kitchen and chimney fer me to smoke my 
pipe in, an’ ya to sit wi’ yer needle an’ rock the baby to sleep, eh? Then 
we wud ha’ a garden, wi’ apples fer cider, an’ a pig o’ our own. Jes think 
o’ the pig, Poll,” he added, in his most persuasive tone, as if the prospect 
in the dim future of fat bacon or maybe a joint of pork must prove irre- 
sistible, to say nothing of the charms of the ‘grunter’s society Suing life- 
time. Polly was unmoved by such visions of future bliss. 

* An’ jes think, Jim, o’ the long dreary winter nites as I shud ha’ to 
sit alone list’nen to the wind an’ rain, an’ feelen uneasy about yer. Don’t 
tell me o’ the comforts o’ that sort o’ life. Go an’ geet an ’onest liven 
by the work o’ yer own hans, an’ I’m ready to share a barn wi’ yer. Thur, 
ya know my mind! Gude-by!” And she turned to go. 

“ Polly,” he said, calling after her. 

** Woll—what ?” 


“TI don’t know!” And Jim laughed at his own indecision. 
VOL. LVI. Q 
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It was very true, he did not know what more to say, and so Polly 
Hunter (that was her name) turned away with a request that he would 
think the matter over, and make his choice between smuggling and her 
for his wife. She did not mean to change her mind, he might be sure of 
that ; and she looked as if she did not and would not, as she passed 
through a garden gate hard by the footpath, and crossing in front of her 
brother’s neat little cottage—she had come to help since her sister-in- 
law’s continement—entered an outhouse, and was soon busily engaged 
with her hands in the wash-tub, and her left foot rocking a clothes-basket 
in which a baby lay crying. Polly soothed the little one, bade it be quiet 
and good in that strange language and tone women use, and which it is 
supposed babies understand. The child screamed on, and Polly Hunter’s 
thoughts were with Jim Holding, and busy with the uncertain future 
before her. She had not placed her affections on so bad a subject after 
all. Jim was a good sort of fellow in his own unenlightened way—good- 
natured and stout-hearted, but with no very distinct ideas of right and 
wrong. How should he have? No one had taught him his duty, there 
was no church for miles from Hopedean, the hamlet where he lived, and 
his parents had not thought it necessary to send him to the school in the 
neighbouring parish. They could not read or write themselves, and they 
did not see what good came of learning. It was all very well for gentle- 
folks, but they had to work with their hands and not their heads, and 
book-learning would be quite out of place. This was their reasoning. 
They had never known how a book can solace a weary hour, distract the 
thoughts, and chase away griefs, and how especially the book of books— 
the Bible—can bring peace of mind and com ‘ort to the serious and right- 
minded reader. Thus it was that James Holding—or Jim, as it seems 
most natural to call him—was brought up in ignorance of his alphabet, 
and without any help to guide him in the right way, save a disposition 
naturally averse to cruelty and to all that his instincts called mean, The 
harm of smuggling he could not see. So far all had gone well with him. 
The results of his expeditions being gold sovereigns, a little excitement, 
and no mishaps. 

Jim watched his sweetheart out of sight, and then rolled round, resting 
his back against the gate. With a noisy, long-drawn yawn, he stretched 
himself and shook his head, muttering something about the perversity and 
wilfulness of women in general, and Polly Hunter in particular. “ All 
along o’ her be’n wi’ the parson’s family, sure enough,” he thought to 
himself. Jim was a strong-built man, with sinewy arms and broad 
shoulders. His hair was jet black, and he had a pair of very keen, ob- 
servant eyes. _There was no lack of acuteness in his expression, though 
his parents had not done their best for him. Jim had an eye, too, for the 
picturesque in his attire. Perhaps he had taken a little more pains that 
morning, on account of this meeting with his sweetheart, and sure enough 
the black velveteen trousers, snow-white smock-frock, the black cap placed 
on one side, and the dark blue neckhandkerchief, gave him a very jaunty 
appearance. Jim Holding was not a conceited fellow, but he was quite 
aware of possessing good looks, and of the advantages to be derived from 
them. He stood there wondering how he was to overcome his difficulties 
with Mary, for he had no idea of giving her up. He was sincerely at- 
tached to her, and had never liked her better than he did that September 
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morning, but then his life of adventure was too lucrative and suited to his 
tastes to allow him to think of abandoning it for her sake. No, he must 
overcome her fancies; she must give in. Like most men of a vigorous 
nature, the obstacle placed in his way only made him the more keen about 
obtaining her. 

Whilst he is in this mood, we will take a glance at the landscape, 
which is of a very peculiar type, and well deserves a word of description. 
Tom Hunter’s cottage was perched on the hill-side, and very snug it 
looked, with its tile roof overgrown with lichen, its wood and plaster 
walls, casement windows, and pretty little porch covered with passion- 
flower. The gate where the interview between the sweethearts took 
place was by the side of a rough road leading down hill to the east, and 
winding over a ridge of high land to the west, Not that it could be 
traced far, for woods on either side soon hid it from view, but occasional 
peeps of it could be caught, as it climbed some steep ground or made a 
sharp turn, for no apparent reason that any one could discover, unless, 
indeed, it were out of pure contrariness to avoid going near a farm that 
needed such a link with its neighbours very much. Road-making was 
not an art understood in this part of England forty years ago; and in 
winter there were places quite impassable even for carts, so rotten was 
the groundwork, and so little care was taken of it. Vast tracts of forest 
and copse stretched in undulating lines to the far distance, where, to the 
south, they were closed in by hills, beyond which rolled the sea, fifteen 
miles away as the crow flies. The varying effects of sunlight and shadow 
avoided all sameness in the wide prospect, and the intense green of the 
mass of foliage gave an impression of richness not easily to be surpassed. 
Scarce a house was to be seen in the direction of the hills, but to the 
east there was a village some five miles distant, where a church spire and 
a score or so of cottages peeped out amongst the woods. That was the 
nearest church, but no clergyman resided there ; he had another cure ten 
miles distant, and only did duty every other Sunday, at the church of 
Great Hopedean. He was an old man, too, and was often prevented 
performing even this occasional duty. In bad weather, in winter time, 
the road which connected the parishes was quite as impassable as the one 
we have described on the hill, and the little bell in the wooden spire 
would often call the rustic congregation together in vain, The good 
people used to collect in the churchyard and wait to see if the parson’s 
gig came up the lane. If it did not appear, they had their chat, and 
turned home again without a grumble. 

‘The old gentleman had been taaken poorly, or the wheels o’ the gig 
had stuck in the mud,” was the natural conclusion they arrived at; and 
it was such a common occurrence, that no one felt surprised or vexed at 
it. They were a quiet sort of people, whose chief employment was de- 
rived from cutting the copses and for the government 
powder-works, ‘There were farms here and there, where labour was re- 
quired, and in the season the young folk went off to swell the numbers of 
hop-pickers in the adjoining county. In spite of all these means of 
employment, the temptation to poach and smuggle was great—the 
wages of honest labour being low, and food and all necessaries very dear. 
The country was well adapted for purposes of smuggling, and every 
entouragement was given to it by London dealers. The landowners 
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winked at what they could not prevent, or allowed their eyes to be shut 
by presents now and then of a keg of brandy or a bale of goods. Thus 
it was that the daring spirits of the neighbourhood were mostly smug- 
glers, and none more keen about it than Jim Holding. 

At length he roused himself from his indolent posture, and, with 
hands thrust into his pockets, he turned to the right and pursued his way 
up the lane for a considerable distance, till he came to a stile leading 
‘into a thick copse wood. Placing hi$ hands on the top bar, he vaulted 
lightly over the stile, and was soon striding rapidly along a narrow path. 
The underwood was thickly matted with bramble, briar, and thorn, and 
it was impossible to distinguish anything through it, save the most promi- 
nent sprays, with their beautifully formed leaves, jutting gracefully out of 
the tangled mass. Boughs arched overhead, so that the light upon the 

ath was dim, and the air was full of the smell of vegetation. Jim Hold- 
ing seemed quite familiar with the intricacies of the wood, and never 
paused to consider the direction he was taking, though he had to cross 
many paths in the course of his walk. Birds started from the bushes 
beside him; a cock pheasant rose with a whirring noise, and every now 
and then the startled, quarrelsome cry of the jay was heard. Presently 
Holding came to a clearing, where the copse had been cut down and only 
the large trees left. The stumps were covered with moss and small ivy, 
and the ground was literally carpeted with braken and wild flowers. Tt 
was a scene that would have delighted an artist, but, to Jim, it was a 
copse, and no more. If he had any thought at all about the place through 
which he was walking, it was only to give a rough guess as to whether 
the copse had been cut the last winter or the winter before. Turning to 
the right, he entered a forest of young stems of hazel, oak, beech, birch, 
and ash. He was now following but little more than a track, and had 
to push his way through the Teoution. The stems were quite bare, 
struggling upwards for air and light, and throwing out their leaves above, 
as if rejoiced at finding what they sought. On he went, with his elbow 
pointed in front of his face to ward off the boughs, and stepping high to 
avoid stumbling. He had been walking in this way for about an hour, 
when he suddenly came to a field, only divided by a ditch from the wood. 
This he crossed, and stood in front of some barns and outbuildings known 
in the neighbourhood as Williams’s farm. The house was behind these, 
built into the wood, and the low thatched roof scarcely showed amongst 
the trees. A curling smoke rose from one of the chimneys, which was, 
in fact, the only sign of its being inhabited. A few cocks and hens 
strutted about the straw-yard, and there was a low contented grunt from 
a pig lying in some black mud near a dirty pond. It got up as Holding 
passed it, and trotted after him in a friendly manner, as if it knew of his 

artiality for its kind, and was ready to be a candidate for the sty, when 
ie should gain his point with Polly Hunter. Giving the animal a push 
to make it get out of his way, he approached the house-door, the latch 
of which he raised without giving any preliminary notice of his presence, 
and having closed it behind him, he stood in a spacious keeping-room, 
the floor of which was paved with red brick. There was a huge fire- 
place, almost entirely occupying one side, and a wood fire burnt on the 
hearth, with a kettle suspended to a clumsy hook over it, and benches or 
chimney-seats on either side. A large dog was stretched full length in 
front of the burning embers, and, at the sound of the closing door, it 
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sprang up with a bark, which was soon changed to a cry of delight, as it 
recognised the intruder. 

“Why Turp, my boy, don’t ya know yar master?” A joyous 
bark, an expressive wriggle of the body and wag of the tail, was the re- 
_— the noble animal gave. ‘I thou’t ya did,” said Jim, patting its 

ead. 

“It’s been uneasy loike all the nite,” said a woman’s voice. “I 
eudn’t keep it fro’ gooen to the door, an’ when it wos not barken or 
whinen, it cumed an’ stared into my face, as if axen whur ya wur. As 
sensible as any Christian, it is, Jim, an’ loves ya better than many a one 
as ya puts trust in.” 

“ Ah, we ha’ had many a run together, Turp an’ I. Ha’n’t we, my 
man ?” 

A great paw was put out. 

“ He’ll use ya better an’ be more faithfuller than any human bein’. 
Taake my word fer’t. He’s worth more than all the girls in Little or 
Great Hopedean neither!” said the woman, pointedly, as she turned to 
her work with a sigh and a shake of the head. 

Jim frowned. 

“Cum, none o’ that, missus,” he said, as if not liking the indirect 
allusion to his courtship. Jim’s affairs were well known at the farm, and 
many a jest had been made at his expense. ‘ Are any o’ ’em below ?” 
he hurriedly inquired. 

“ There’s one or two, an’ thur woll be another if ya gooes down,” said 
the woman, sullenly. 

Hearing this, ie walked towards what seemed to be nothing more 
than the wood panelling of the room, and deliberately pressed his clenched 


fist against it. A clicking sound was heard, and a secret door opened, dis- 
closing a dark staircase leading to the cellars below. Turp was close at 
his master’s heels, but was told to remain where he was in a tone that 
allowed of no doubt as to its meaning. The dog sat down patiently, but 
with a look of ry depicted in his face, as if he would remind 


his master that he had been waiting many hours for him already. There 
he had to stay, however, for the panel flew back to its place, and the 
sound of Jim Holding’s descending steps made the dog prick up his ears 
and listen till all was quiet, when he returned slowly to the hearth, and 
once more stretched himself in front of the fire, with that cheerful resig- 
nation to circumstances so grandly displayed by dogs of all sizes and 
breeds. There was a lamp hanging from the arched roof of the cave-like 
cellar, and its light fell on stores of brandy and upon a group of swarthy- 
looking men lounging in the space below it. One man in particular was 
remarkable for his size and strength of muscle. He might almost have 
been called a giant, for his huge limbs and broad shoulders quite gave 
him the appearance of one. He was leaning against the damp wall with 
his legs crossed and his arms folded, and he seemed to have just given a 
silent assent to some remark made by a wiry-looking man with a weasel 
face, sharp cruel eyes, and bushy red whiskers. 

“Good day,” said the latter to Jim, as he approached them. ‘We 
want ya to join us, fer we’re gooen down to the sea. Thur’ll be a boat 
off Garant’s Point this evenen, an’ we had better be at the Four Stars 
an’ ready to unload her. We must look sharp, for the preventives are 
abroad, an’ smell a rat. We may ha’ to run fer’t.” 
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“Tm yer man. How many are gooen? ‘Thur ought to be a smart 
arcel 

“ Thur'll be twelve by the time we reach the Stars. We must go 
armed, fer we can stand no nonsense, ya know, Jim—no nonsense. If 
they cum in our way they must bide the consequence.” And his eyes 
twinkled, as he said the last words pointedly. 

* Who brought news o’ the boat P” 

“The captain here.” And the weasel-faced man nudged the giant 
beside him. 

“The revenue officer has got wind of an affair down at Barthing,” 
said the man just alluded to. ‘“ We sholl hear which way their noses 

int when-we geet to the Four Stars, and we woll act according to in- 
ormation,” 

Others had now joined the party in the cellar, and they began to talk 
in groups of twos and threes. One man sat aloof from the rest on a pile 
of kegs, where the lamp-light shone dimly, so that his figure was only 

rtially visible. There was light enough, however, to show that his 
fread was bent down, and that he was busy taking something from his 

ocket and running his fingers along it, as if to sharpen the edge. Jim 
Holding was in earnest conversation with the captain (as we have heard 
the tall man called), when, chancing to turn in the direction of the 
lower end of the cellar, he perceived the recluse of the party in the act of 
putting his mouth to one of the kegs, which he had pierced with a gimlet, 
and was sucking therefrom the fiery liquor. Jim touched the captain, 
who, without changing his position, looked over his shoulder with a sneer, 
and exclaimed : 

“ Cum, none o’ that, Martin. We can ha’ no sneaken. When we 
drink, we drink fair.” 

The man thus addressed growled out some unintelligible words be- 
tween his teeth, but obeyed at once, getting up with an angry move- 
ment, and pushing roughly through the others, as he strode towards the 
staircase. 

“ Sulky hound!’ muttered the captain, as Martin disappeared. “If 
he had the chance, he wud think nothen o’ playen us some dirty trick.” 

“ Let him do his worst,” said Jim. 

The idea of a possible adventure was rather pleasing to him than other- 
wise at that moment. He was irritated and unsettled, and would not 
have been sorry to pick a quarrel with any one. Besides, adventures are 
looked upon very differently in the future and the past to what they are 
in the present. Jim had no fear just then of the lock-up, or he might 
have felt differently. To be captured had never entered into his calcula- 
tions. He was strong, and trusted in his strength, like many who had 
not been tried. A fair stand-up fight of man to man was what he pic- 
tured to himself, and in his eyes such a thing would be quite lawful and 
right, as there was no meanness in it. He carried both pistol and knife, 
but it was more for form than because he really thought he might one 
night use them. To fire at and kill a man who was simply doing his 
duty, he would have said was wrong even in his most excited moments ; 
but then, when people place themselves voluntarily in positions where 
they may be forced to act with others against their conscience, they must 
take the consequences. Jim never looked into the future to reason with 
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himself about it; he was not the sort of man to do so. His plan was to 
act as circumstances led him, and to let his conscience sting him after- 
wards, if he had been led to do more than he intended. 

They were a wild-looking set of men; but smugglers though they 
were, and breakers of the law, there was a certain honour amongst them 
which bound them together, as every little community must be bound if 
it would stand. After some further conversation, partly whispered, partly 
addressed to the whole band, they adjourned to the keeping-room above, 
where the woman had drawn out some benches and a table, and placed 

ots of beer, bread and cheese, and a basketful of long clay pipes on the 

tter for their use. The dog rose as the men came near the fire, and, 
singling out his master, squatted down beside him. Martin, who had so 
abruptly left the cellar, was seated in the chimney-corner smoking, and 
paid no attention to the others as they took their seats. The woman 
eyed him narrowly, and when, after the lapse of an hour or so, the 
smugglers prepared to leave, she managed to draw Jim Holding apart, 
and whisper a warning in his ear: “If thur’s any danger to fear, it’s 
along o’ Martin more than the preventive men.” Jim nodded, and the 
all went out. It was about one o’clock when the party separated, wit 
the understanding that they should meet again that night at the Four 
Stars, a small public-house on the coast not far from Garant’s Point, 
where the smugglers had an understanding with the landlord, and the 
shore was lonely and well suited to their purpose. Jim and the captain 
went away together, followed closely by Turp, whose air of important 
gravity was very amusing. He seemed fully persuaded that he hada 
part to play in his master’s adventures. The day was fine, and a brisk 
breeze blew from the south-west, making the trees wave overhead, and 
filling the air with a sigh and a rustle of leaves and branches. Large 
white clouds like masses of snow came sailing over the blue sky, whilst 
little grey messenger-clouds hurried along at a lower level, like fore- 
runners of some coming storm. 

“We sholl ha’ a stiff gale, I’m thinken,” said the cantain, as he looked 
up at the sky. “If it doos not blow too hard, it’s all the better fer our 
purpose. It woll be dark enough, at any rate, fer it’s new moon, an’ all 
right fer the landing. The boat may run in anywhere it loikes.” 

They walked on at as good a pace as the nature of the ground would 
allow, for they had many miles to traverse before nightfall. Leaving the 
densely-wooded district we have described, the men began the ascent of 
the hills, which we have said bounded it to the south. A smooth, sweet- 
smelling turf spread before them, with here and there a fir plantation or 
a chalk-pit. Flocks of sheep were grazing on these hills, and it was pretty 
to see them run together as Turp approached, tinkling their bells and 
stamping their fore-feet as they turned to face him. ‘Turp would pause 
for a moment, and vouchsafe to cast a look of compassion and indifference 
upon them. He seemed to be saying, “ Poor, silly creatures! what a 
fuss about nothing! I have got much more weighty business on hand 
than troubling myself to chase you !”” 

It was a steep climb up those smooth hills, and Jim Holding and his 
companion stretched themselves full-length on the grass at the top, as 
they raised their caps and wiped the perspiration from their foreheads. 

“ Ya’r silent to-day, Jim. What’s up?” asked the captain, after a pause. 
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Nothen, as I knows o’.” 

“Nar, but thur’s sumthen wrong wi’ ya. Cum, be open, lad. Ya ha’ 
had sum ill luck.” 

“Not a bit o’ it. All’s right wi’ me.” 

“ A row wi’ yer sweetheart ?” 

‘* Perhaps I ha’; but that’s not a thing to maake a fellow dull,” said 
Jim, feeling all the while that his heart contradicted his words, though 
he — scarcely own the truth, even to himself. Such is human 

ride ! 
- Oh!” ejaculated his companion. “ Matters woll mend in that quarter 
?”? 

“Yas,” was the laconic rejoinder ; but in truth, the fact of not seeing 
how the said matters were to mend, was the chief cause of Jim Holding’s 
being meditative that afternoon, and Polly Hunter was uppermost in his 
thoughts as he lay on the smooth turf and gazed at the clouds sweeping 
above him, till he felt as if he were being wafted away at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour. 

“ It’s time to be moven,” said the captain; and they both sprang up. 
Turp, who had been lying with his nose between his paws, quickly 
followed their example, and the trio were soon on the tramp again. 
After passing a large plantation, the ground dipped suddenly to a small 
farm with a few fields, marked out by low walls and gorse hedges. The 
latter, as every one knows, are not the neatest or most regular in the 
world. There was a rough cart-way over the hills from this place, and 
keeping to the right of it our travellers walked briskly on and on, till the 
green horizon was suddenly replaced by the line of sea shining in the 
slanting rays of a fitful evening sun. Far away some large vessels were 
discernible, but nearer shore the sea was left to toss and heave in perfect 
solitude. The white breakers could be distinctly seen on the shingle 
beach of the little bay below them, and to the left there jutted out the 
neck of land known as Garant’s Point. A good breakwater it was, in 
either a south-westerly or south-easterly gale. A vessel cleverly steered 
could easily sail in to lee of it, and ride at anchor or run on the beach 
without danger. The hills descended to the valley as abruptly on this 
side as they did to the north, and a flat tract of land stretched away to 
the sea, apparently offering but little obstacle to its inroads. Jim and 
his comrade were well acquainted with the scene before them, and it was 
to the horizon, and the vessels visible on it, that they looked for novelty. 
Drawing a telescope out of his pocket, the captain began to examine 
them more closely, but either the distance or the evening light made it 
impossible for him to discern what they were. 

“T don’t think thur’s a cutter among ’em,”’ he said, after a long look 
through the telescope; and they trudged on. 

It was growing Sok when they reached a little inn near the shore, 
surrounded by a few cottages built of shingle, tile, and wood, and a sharp 
shower fell as they crossed the threshold and stood in the bar, which was 
already crowded with rough-looking seafaring men. Nods of greeting 
passed between several of the new comers, and beer and pipes were called 
for. Turp kept close to Jim Holding, and eyed the company suspiciously. 
He was evidently of opinion that he at least must watch over his young 
master, and take care of him, if he did not know how to take care of 
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himself. Martin came in an hour later, alone, and as he _ Turp 

the dog gave a low growl, for which he received a cuff from his master. 

wat Don’t ya know a friend, old fellow? Thur, taak that, and learn 
tter.” 

Turp was cowed, but his suspicions were excited all the same, and he 
fixed his keen eyes on the smuggler, and did not compose himself to 
sleep, as was his custom. Conversation flowed freely, and, as the beer 
disappeared, some of the company grew argumentative, and then quarrel- 
some. Flat contradictions were given more frequently, and angry words 
were spoken, though, fortunately, they led to nothing more serious than 
ill feeling for the moment. If the men could only have seen how ridi- 
culous they made themselves, it might have had a good effect upon them. 

The captain and Jim sat together, and talked in an under tone. 
Martin occupied one of the chimney-seats near them, and had his elbows 
on his knees and his head in his hands. 

“We sholl muster twelve, I think,” said the captain. ‘Thur are 
horses fer the work. If we lan’ ’em to-nite we can start by dusk to- 
morrow, an’ be early at the farm.” (Them meant the kegs, not the 
horses. The word keg was rarely spoken, even amongst friends. Walls 
have ears, and guilty consciences are sensitive.) 

Martin made a movement of the head, as if to catch the words more 
distinetly. 

“ Not till to-morrow nite, think ya?” he said. 

“Nar, we shudn’t ha’ time fer the unloaden an’ all. Thur’s no hurry, 
an’ it’s better to be on the safe side.” 

The man whom we have described as having a weasel face entered at 
that moment hurriedly, and whispered a few words to the captain, which 
called the attention of the whole room to them. Signs were exchanged, 
and several men rose and went out, followed by the captain, Martin, Jim, 
and the dog. They proceeded to an outhouse at the back, where the 
landlord met them, and handed a brace of pistols to each in turn. 

‘The coast hereabouts has been clear fer sum days,” he said. “ The 
vessel woll run in snugly to-nite, though the wind is squally. It’s dark 
enough for yer purpose, an’ the revenue men are on another scent, I’m 
told. I may expect ya back by midnite, or so, I suppose.” 

The captain muttered “ fulegs ;’ and when each man had taken the 
precaution either to mask or blacken his face, the party—now increased 
to twelve—proceeded towards the shore. A drizzling, penetrating rain 


beat in their faces, and, save a white line of foam, there was little to | 


guide them to Garant’s Point. 

* Tide’s out,” said Jim, looking intently through the mist towards the 
breakers ; and presently they were plunging amongst the shingle, which 
rattled and made a “ scranching”’ noise beneath their heavily-shod feet, 
though the roaring and dashing of the waves close beside them com- 
pletely drowned the sound. The figures of some of the men were hardly 
discernible as they strode along in silence by that bleak, lonely shore. 
The captain led the party, and Jim and his dog followed, whilst the rest 
struggled after them in an irregular line. At length the neck of land was 
reached, and to lee of it, sheltered from the fury of the breakers, lay 
a small vessel at anchor, a red light showing her position to those on shore. 

“ She’s in,” whispered the captain; ‘and now fer our signal.” 
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A lantern and some torches were lighted and waved about, producing 
a most strange effect, as the light partially disclosed the figures of the 
smugglers gathered in groups close to the breakers. They had not long 


- to wait ere a dark object was seen approaching. Nearer and nearer it 


came; then voices were heard giving directions, which were replied to by 
those on shore. A rope was thrown out, caught, and quickly passed 
round a windlass, whilst all lent their aid to drag up the boat. The work 


_ was done as quickly and quietly as possible; there was none of the 


shouting with which sailors usually accompany their movements. The 
boat was within a yard or so of the dry beach, and there it lay on its side, 
completely stranded, The men dashed into the water breast deep, and 
began the work of unlading. To and fro they went, depositing the kegs 
on the shingle, and returning to the boat for more. Turp dashed into 
the sea after his master, and swam and plunged beside him, regardless of 
the large waves that rolled in. He would not lose sight of Jim; it was 
his duty to watch over him, and, indeed, no one would doubt, had they 
seen the noble animal, that it was a labour of love. 

Ere long a pile of brandy kegs had been placed on the shingle, and the 
party of smugglers divided, some continuing to unload the boat, whilst 
others carried the kegs to a cave inland, which had been excavated for 
that purpose. Jim and the captain were amongst the latter. Martin 
had been directed to continue landing the kegs, but he managed to evade 


‘detection, and joined a number of idlers who had collected to see what 


was going on, and who were pleased to lend their aid now and then. 

A couple of kegs found their way into the cellar of the owner of the 
Four Stars. This was a kind of stop-mouth to secure him for an ally. 
When the tide flowed again the little vessel was got off the shingle, and 
bravely faced the rough weather with its hardy crew, whilst the land- 
smugglers, having done their work for the night, returned to the inn 
to dry their clothes, and some to carouse, some to sleep till morning. 

The daylight broke through a grey sky, and showed a heaving, foaming, 
leaden-coloured sea. Scuds of misty rain sometimes hid the horizon and 
crept towards the shore, sometimes drifted off and disclosed a vessel 
closely reefed labouring in the waves. It was not the smugglers’ boat, 
which was far away by that time, but some merchant vés$el making for 
the nearest port. 

There was not much to be done till nightfall. Some of the men 
loitered on the beach, keeping a look-out. Others smoked their pipes in 
the bar, and their voices might be heard talking in a monotonous, cease- 
less drawl, without pause, as the hours rolled by. Bread and cheese, 
bacon and beer, were on the tabie at twelve o’clock, and stragglers came 
in to partake of a mid-day meal. More smoking, more talking followed, 
and the rain beat against the windows, and the wind shook the frame- 
work and howled and whistled amongst the chimneys. The clock struck 
three, and the captain made a sign to Jim that he wished to speak to him. 
They went to the house-door together, and stood leaning against it, con- 
versing in an under tone. 

“It’s time to go fer the horses,”’ said the captain. “ Take Martin with 
ya up to the farm. It’s better to ha’ an eye on him,” he added, with a 
significant nod. 


Jim responded by winking his left eye, which was a habit he had; and 
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presently he and three others, amongst them Martin, were seen walking 
away towards the hills in the pelting rain. The captain and another man 

roceeded to the cave, where the kegs of brandy were concealed. Some 
sane elapsed, and darkness was beginning to set in earlier than on most 
days, owing to the gloomy sky, when the clatter of hoofs was heard 
— the inn, and presently six good strong horses stood before 

e door. 

. Has the captain gone up yonder?” asked Jim of the host. “Is all 
right ?” 

7 satisfactory reply was given, accompanied with a recommendation to 
use all speed, and Jim gave the order to start at once for the cave. Turp, 
wet and so bespattered with mud that he was hardly recognisable, jogged 
slowly beside his master, who gave him a word of encouragement now 
and then, which was responded to by a wag of the tail. 

The captain met them before they reached the cave, and Jim bent down 
on the saddle and whispered : 

“ He’s off.” 

“ Who ?” 

Martin.” 

“ When did ya miss him?” 

** As we cumed back wi’ the horses he must ha’ skulked off.” 

“ The rascal!” ejaculated the captain, with an oath, and then added: 
“ But, if he’s up to mischief, we'll be too quick fer him. Lose no time, 
my a let’s load the horses wi’ as many kegs as they can carry, an’ 

There was apparently but little need to urge the men on. They were 
working under excitement, and with the full understanding that no suc- 
cess was no pay. It was a very different thing in their eyes to day-labour, 
when the sum at the end of the week was the same, however slowly they 
had worked. Conscientiousness was rather too long a word to be under- 
stood by the rough young folk of Hopedean in those days, and perhaps it 
still is, though a church and good schools now leave them not even the 
excuse of being neglected. Cords were brought out. The kegs were 
fastened firmly on either side of the horses, and in an hour they were 
leading them away towards the wild ground above the flat shore. 
Garant’s Point, and the little hamlet with its inn, were left behind, and 
rain and darkness shrouded the smugglers as they urged the horses on, 
and the south-west wind dashed against them and whirled over the bleak 
hills with a moan. 

** We shall soon be over in the woods, wi’ this wind at our backs,” said 
Jim. “Keep close, Turp. What’s the matter, old chep ?” 

A low growl was repeated, and the dog showed signs of uneasiness. 

“Thur’s sumthen on the wind,” said Jim to the captain. “1 shud not 
be afraid o’ twenty preventives to-nite, if I did not know thur moight 
: a — a leaden o’ ’em on in our direction. We had better push 

er’ard.” 

Thus saying, he urged on his horse, but the way was steep, and the 
quickest pace was but a slow one. When they reached the top of the 
hill, however, the men mounted and put their animals into a quick trot. 
They could see a very little distance in front of them, and, had they not 
known every inch of the ground, it would have been easy for them to have 
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missed their way, even though the track had been marked by shepherds 
with lumps of chalk, placed at intervals all across the hills. 

In spite of the excitement of the moment, Jim Holding was not 
in his usual spirits. He felt conscious of a foreboding, which was such a 
new sensation to him that he did not know what was the matter, further 
than that thoughts such as these flashed across his mind: 

“¢ Suppose he were to be taken and locked upin prison? What would 
happen then? Could he ever face his sweetheart after the disgrace of 
being captured? Was not Polly right when she said he would do better 
to turn his hand to some honest employment? The captain was a good 
fellow. His heart was in the right place, and he was a first-rate com- 
panion; but to be mixed up with sneaks like Martin, and some others of 
the gang, men he could not trust, there was no fun in that; he would 
rather be quit of them—rather turn a drudge and earn his nine or ten 
shillings a week !” 

At least so he thought for the moment, when, wet and anxious, he rode 
on over the turf beside the captain. It was not easy to ride with the 
kegs of brandy slung on either side of the saddle, and far from com- 
fortable either to the horse or the rider, but that signified little so long as 
they could push briskly forward. 

“* We're nearen the farm now,”’ said the captain, drawing rein to speak 
to Jim, and just then the wind lulled, and a sound was distinctly audible 
in the distance. ‘ Ah, what’s that?” he said, listening. 

'  $houts!” said Jim. ‘ Th’re after us. Martin must be wi’ ’em, or 
they cud not track us in such weather as this.” 

“ We sholl ha’ a squeak fer’t. On, men, on,” said the captain. “ We 
shan’t clear the hills now, so let’s maake fer the plantation by the farm. 
Quick thur, an’ see to yer pistols.” 

He had scarcely said these words, when the report of fire-arms came 
ringing onthe wind. Shot followed shot, but they were fired at random, 
and hit no one. The moaning of the wind in the fir plantation sounded 
close to them, and the tall stems loomed out of the darkness. It was 
high time for the smugglers to seek shelter, as their pursuers were gaining 

ound rapidly, and the noise of the horses’ hoofs became more and more 

istinct, as they beat the turf with a clump! clump! 

“Th’re not many 0’ ’em. Now then, off the horses, men, an’ push 
’em back thur, woll into the plantation! We must maake our stand 
here. Quick! Behind the trees. They sholl not taak us wi’out a 
fight fer’t.” 

Such were the — orders, and they were obeyed to the letter, and 
with surprising rapidity. Jim Holding was a brave fellow, and did not 
fear a fight. It was not fear that made his heart misgive him at that 
moment, but the sudden thought of whether he had a right to shoot men 
who were only doing their duty. This feeling of ‘squeamishness,” as 
he would have called it, had he had time to think at all, vanished ere the 
clumping of the horses’ hoofs had come close to the plantation. Would 
they gallop on ?’ was the question each one asked himself. No. There 
was a halt, and the voice of the officer giving orders was heard. Then a 
shot was fired, which came hissing over the smugglers’ heads, and made 
one of their horses snort and neigh. This tell-tale sound put an end to 
all chance of avoiding an encounter. Their hiding-place was discovered, 
and the revenue officer called upon them in a loud voice to surrender at 
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once, or take the consequences. A pause of a few moments followed this 
appeal, and the noise of the storm drowned all other sounds. 

“ Courage, men,” urged the captain; ‘stand firm, and we'll do yet. 
Gee in to ’em, an’ the lock-up is what ya'll geet.” 

“We know!” muttered the men with an oath, from their stations 


- behind the trees. 


“ Load yer pistols, an’ fire when I gee the word.” 

Now came the crashing of branches as the advancing party tried to 
force their horses into the plantation. Crack, crack went the pistols. 
There was a snorting and stamping of hoofs, and then silence for a brief 
moment. The horses had either become restive, or it was found impos- 
sible to push them forward. The smugglers reloaded, but ere their pistols 
were raised again a volley was fired amongst them. The darkness and 
the trees afforded them good protection, whereas the revenue service men 
were quite exposed to the return fire of the smugglers. Another pause, 
and then a rush was made. Men grappled with men, and it was difficult 
to tell friend from foe in the pitch darkness and confusion. Jim found 
himself suddenly seized by a powerful antagonist, who tried to throw 
him down. They struggled together with deadly violence, and for a 
moment it seemed doubtful who would be victorious, so well were they 
matched. At that critical juncture, Turp decided the battle by darting 
at the preventive service man’s throat. This unexpected attack made the 
man loose his hold of Jim that he might ward off the infuriated dog, 


and as he did so he was hurled to the ground, with Turp clinging to him 
like a leech. 


“ Off, old fellow—off, I say!” said Jim to his dog. ‘ Don’t hort a 


chep when he’s down.” And pushing the animal away, he knelt on his 
fallen foe. ‘“ How many are ya?” asked Jim. 

‘“* Ax yer grandmother,” was the retort. 

“Y’re in my power, an’ by Jove ya sholl tell me,” said Jim, his blood 
heated by the encounter. To bind the man with his own belt was the 
work of a very few moments, but he had scarcely secured him, when some 
of the other combatants came reeling and struggling close to them. 
Jim rose, and amid the noise of the storm, the shouts and imprecations, 
he recognised the captain’s voice calling for help. A bound brought 
him to his side. 


**T’m wounded. Help!” cried the captain ; but before Jim could give 


him any assistance there was a flash of steel, a groan, and a heavy fall. 


“Is’t ya, captain?” asked Jim, eagerly. 

Yas, but I’m all right,”’ was the 

He had freed his arm with a great effort, and drawing his dagger had 
plunged it into his enemy’s breast. They had fallen together, and there 
they lay on the ground, for the captain was too exhausted to disengage 
himself from the dead man’s gripe. He could only whisper, “I think it 
wos Martin. He had sum grudge agen me, an’ sought me out among 
the others.” Jim bent over his comrade to see what he could do for 
him, and undid the fingers of the dead man, which stil] clutched his 
antagonist by the collar. 

‘Ha’ ya been much hort ?” asked Jim. 

* Nar, not much. It’s been a squeak, as I said it wud; but we’ve 
driven ’em off. Thur’s Burton an’ Hall got thur men down, an’ I hit a 
fellow over the head, so that he won’t trouble us to-nite agen. Goo an’ 
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see to’em, Jim. Leave me; I sholl be better presently, an’ ya can cum 
back to me anywhen.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when another shot was fired, 
and Jim fell back, hitting his head against the stem of a tree. The 
force of the blow rendered him at once insensible. It had been a random 
shot that hit poor Jim, and of itself was of little“consequence. The shots 
had only bruised the flesh, and carried away and torn part of his 
clothing, but the blow on his head from the fall had completely stunned 
him. The noise of men fighting, the whistling and moaning of the 
wind, and the pelting rain were nothing to him. There he lay motion- 
less beside his friend, and his faithful dog came and licked his face and 
hands, and uttered a low, wailing howl from time to time. It was this 
sound that brought the smugglers to the spot when their work was done, 
and they had driven back their antagonists. They came with a lighted 
torch to search for their wounded comrades, and the glare from it fell 
upon a bloody scene. Martin’s features were now easily recognised, 
though fearfully distorted with the death agony ; beside him was the 
captain leaning against a tree; and to the left lay Jim Holding, as 
motionless as if he too were dead. Blood trickled from the wound in 
his head, for it had been cut open by the fall, and he presented such a 
ghastly appearance that at first his comrades took him for dead. As 
they bent over and examined him they perceived their mistake, and pro- 
ceeded at once to bind up his wounds and stop the blood. A short con- 
sultation was held as to what they had best do with Martin’s body, and 
it was decided to carry it to a deep hole hard by in the wood, where it 
might evade detection. The horses were next secured, and upon them 
were fastened those who could not walk. All was done as speedily as 
possible, and then the band of smugglers proceeded on their way in a 
very different plight from that in which they had started, but relieved 
from any fears of a fresh attack that night. Several of the preventive 
service men were left bound or insensible in the plantation, and those 
who had escaped could not return for several hours with reinforcements 
to the scene of the encounter. 

When once the smugglers had reached the deep woods of the valle 
beyond the hills, they were safe. No one could track them there on ma 
a dark, boisterous night, and few, save their own band, knew the intricate 
paths sufficiently well to have attempted doing so even had it been day. 
In the morning, no doubt, a hue and cry would be raised, and every effort 
made to discover the smugglers after so murderous an encounter, but long 
ere dawn the booty would be secreted, together with the wounded men 
whose condition would tell tales, and the rest would have dispersed to 
their own homes. The country folk favoured the smugglers forty years 
ago. No one would peach against them, and Martin was dead. If his 
body were discovered there might be some danger, and there was a risk, 
too, of his having divulged the names as well as the plans of the smugglers. 
Time only would show the extent of what they had to fear, and, in the 
mean time, they hastened to take every precaution in their power. 

Jim Holding woke to consciousness to find himself in bed in an upper 
room in Williams’s farm. His wounds had been clumsily dressed by the 
woman we have already seen in the kitchen at the farm, and she was 
standing beside him, bathing his temples with cold water. Jim came to 
himself with a start, recoiling from his nurse as if from some stranger. 
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He could not at first remember anything that had happened, and stared 
vacantly about the room. The woman’s voice soothing him seemed to 
make the present rire real, and, fixing his eyes upon her, the whole truth 
burst upon him suddenly. 

“ Thur, lie still; ya ha’ been wounded, but not badly,” she said. 

‘J know,” was all Jim replied ; and he heaved a sigh of exhaustion. 

“ Taak a drop of warm beer, it woll do ya good. I ha’ made it ready 
fer yer cumento. Thur, jes a drop, now ;” and she made him drink some. 

** How long ha’ I been here ?” he inquired. 

“ Prutty nigh on twenty-four hours,” said the woman. 

“So long,” murmured Jim, dreamily. “ An’ the captain—what 0’ 
him?” 

“ Doen woll, as I believe, since he has gone away on his feet.” 

“How many cumed here?” 

“ All, except Martin.” 

“ The villain!’ exclaimed Jim, with energy. ‘The captain gave it 
him prutty hard.” 

“ Yas, an” he did, fer they says he is dead.” 

“‘ He’ll tell no more tales.” 

“ Ah, but it wos a bad nite’s work! They woll call it murder, or man- 
slaughter, fer all he desarved it,” said the woman. ‘The country woll 
be raised agen ya, if they find his body.” 

“ T had better geet up now,” said Jim, with a restless movement. “It 
wos only a scratch I got in fallen. I'd better be home.” 

* Bide whur ya be,” said the woman, authoritatively. ‘ Ya cud not 
walk a yard nar more than a baby in arms, bless ya. Ya’re safe enough. 
Safer than ya cud be in yer own lodgens, an’ if they cum a searchen the 
place, we can put ya in the loft above.” 

The woman had her hands full with household work and children to 
mind, and Jim was left alone for hours. The confinement wearied him, 
and he grew restless and feverish, his thoughts making him more so. 
“ What would Polly say?” he asked himself. ‘ It wos a bad job ;” and 
regrets and upbraidings tormented him, ‘ The folks would tell Polly he 
had killed Martin, she would be set against him, would never speak to 
him again!” He wished he could see her just for a moment to tell her 
he was not such a bad fellow as people might make him out to be, and to 
promise her that he would mend his ways and do whatever she liked! 
Then he fancied he was dying, and he sprang out of bed, determining to 
go to her at once, but no sooner was he on his feet than he turned dizzy, 
and fell with a thump on the rough oak floor. He had fainted! Life 
was a blank for him once more. He did not know how fast the farmer’s 
wife hurried up the stairs, how she watched over him, and, growing 
frightened at his continued insensibility, called one of her boys and sent 
him to bring Polly Hunter to her aid. A doctor could not be called in 
under the circumstances, and, in fact, there was none to send for. The 
nearest doctor lived ten miles away, in the little country town over the 
hills. Two hours and more went by without Jim showing any signs of 
returning consciousness. ‘Then there was a twitching of the night hand 
and a movement of the lips. He opened his eyes languidly at first, then 
wide. Could it be? Yes, it was Polly Hunter he saw bending tenderly 
over him, eagerly watching these signs of returning life. He smiled, but 
did not attempt to speak. 
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“ T ha’ cum to nurse ya, Jim. They sent fer me jes now, and told me 

er be ill, an’ I cumed that moment.” 

“God bless ya,” he murmured. 

“ Thur, thur. Lie still. Ya'll be better soon.’’ 

“ Yas,” Jim said, faintly ; for he was as weak as a child. There was 
no power of resistance left in him, and very little strength for speaking, 
He was consequently an excellent patient, passively obedient and sub- 
missive to all that was done, and inwardly aware of feeling very grateful 
to his nurse. It was almost worth while being ill to be nursed by her and 
to have her near him, he said, when she had been making his pillows 
comfortable, 

‘‘ Not such an illness as this,” said Polly, gravely. 

“ Ah, ya’re gooen to lectur me now, ar’n’t ya, Polly?” said Jim, 
whose self-upbraidings had vanished since the fear of what he considered 
the worst consequence of his bad conduct had been removed—namely, 
that of losing his sweetheart. 

“T sholl say nothen now ya be ill,” was her reply. And her voice 
touched him far more than if she had uttered a volley of reproaches. 

‘I believe I’m cumen roun’ to yer way o’ thinken, Polly,” said he, 
softly. “ Ya wur right when ya said smugglen be a bad trade to depend 
on.” 

“ Ah, Jim, an’ how long woll ya think loike that?” rejoined she, 
sadly. ‘ Ya thought it right so long as ya wur lucky, an’ now the fates 
goo agen ya, ya begin to see the matter differently.” 

There was a pause, and then he said, suddenly : 

“ Tell me, Poll, if I earn what ya call an honest liven, woll ya marry 
me at once—that is, when I geet woll agen ?” 

‘When ya’re quite settled to the new way o’ liven, o’ course I woll— 
not till then, Jim.” 

“T wos a fool not to listen to ya before, my girl, that’s sarten.” 

* This woll be a better lesson to ya than any o’ my preachen, Jim, an’ 
woll save ya, perhaps, fro’ hankeren after yar old ways.” 

“ Maybe,” Jim said, musingly. And then, turning to her, he con- 
tinued eagerly : “ Ya don’t think I meant to hort the cheps, do ya, Polly? 
I didn’t. They it wos as fired on us fust, an’ 0’ course we had to defend 
ourselves, ‘Thur wos a wonderful parcel o’ ’em on us !” 

“ Thur, thur, don’t talk about it now! It’s woll ya be nar more hort, 
an’ we woll thank God if He makes ya see the folly 0’ yer old ways,” 
said Polly, earnestly. 

She was a good-hearted, right-minded girl, and it was well for Jim’s 
future life that he had the promise of her influence to guide him, since 
his own notions of right and wrong were so.shadowy, and depended so 
much upon what he liked. There is many a one like Jim, who makes 
his conscience easy by suiting what he thinks right to his own conve- 
nience. We are all a little inclined to do so, and it is an enticing, dan- 
gerous sin. 

Suddenly there came a noise of scrambling up the stairs, followed by 
a heavy thump against the door, and a sharp bark. 

“It’s Turp!” cried Jim, joyously. “ Whur’s the poor fellow been all 
this time ?” 

“I don’t know; but perhaps he wos shut up down below to prevent 
disturben 0’ ya,” said Polly. 
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“ Let him in.” 
As soon as the door was open, the dog bounded up to the bed and put 
his fore-paws on it, whilst he stretched out his nose to lick Jim’s hand, 
and his tail wagged violently with delight. Having done all he could to 
testify his pleasure, the good beast curled himself up in a corner and 
went to sleep, contented to be once more beside his master, and right 
glad in his heart, no doubt, that danger was over, and the night’s work 
attended with no worse consequences. Who can say that dogs do not 
think? Till it can be proved to the contrary, let us believe that Turp 
did think on this occasion, and that he had spent a night of great anxiety, 
but was now quite relieved and happy. Days, long tedious days, rolled 
by, and Jim slowly recovered, and was able to sit up. At first only in 
bed, then in a chair, and then he had so far progressed that he could 
walk across the room and amuse himself by looking out of the window. 
Each little improvement was hailed with delight by Polly and Turp, and 
the woman of the farm, too, seemed pleased, for she was interested in 
Jim, though she looked with suspicion on his sweetheart. 

The affray between the smugglers and the preventive service men was 
beginning to be regarded as an event of the past, when Jim at length 
was able to leave the sick-room and go down stairs to the kitchen. Polly’s 
office of nurse was now at an end, and she was sorely afraid that if Jim 
remained at the farm he would be influenced by his old comrades. To 

et him out of the reach of temptation, for a time at least, she persuaded 
a brother, Tom Hunter, to invite him to their cottage, and it was not 
difficult to make Jim believe that it was best for him to accept so kind 
an invitation, under the plea that he would be safer there than in his own 
lodgings, so long as any signs remained of his having been recently 
wounded. Not but that the truth was pretty generally known to all the 
neighbours, and winked at by them. Martin’s body had not been found, 
but his disappearance, and the circumstances relating to it, roused the 
suspicions of the villagers, and they were not slow in concluding that 
“he had been put out of the way,” as they termed it. Very little notice 
was taken of the occurrence by them. Martin was a single man, without 
near relations, and possessed of no friends, so that all the respect paid to 
his memory was a shake of the head, qualified by a feeling, not always 
openly expressed, that if, indeed, he had been “ put out of the way,” he 
had only got his deserts ! 

The fact of no arrests having been made, proved that Martin had, at 
least, not disclosed the names of his former comrades. The ringleaders 
of the band were at large, though dispersed for a time, and unable to 
carry on their nefarious trade. A very strict search had been instituted; 
but when a whole neighbourhood sympathises with the offenders, and no 
police exist, it is scarcely possible for any search to be attended with 
success. No smuggiers were found, and the revenue officer had to con- 
tent himself with doubling the watch upon that part of the coast. This 
was rather like the old saying of shutting the stable-door when the horse 
has been stolen, for the mischief was done, and no smugglers showed their 
faces at Garant’s Point for a year to come. 

Other events happened, and people began to talk less of the night 
attack in the fir plantation, so that ere the winter had set in, all was very 
much as it had been along the coast. In the mean time, Tom Hunter’s 
cottage had received a new inmate. A bed was put up at night in the 
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little kitchen, and Jim made himself at home in his new quarters, and 
became every day more fully convinced that Polly’s society was essential 
to his happiness and comfort. He was impatient to get well, which was 
natural, more especially as the baby’s crying effectually drove away sleep 
at nights. 

“ it was very terrifying to be kept awake,” he said, but he did not 
consider that some day, perhaps, his own baby might cause him equal 
annoyance. Such a thing was too far in the future for Jim’s mind to 

p- On fine days, he sat in the cottage porch, with Turp at his feet, 
basking in the autumn sun, and Polly came with her work, and sitting 
close inside the door, talked to him to while away the long hours. Jim 
began to speak of his smuggling adventures as of events past and gone. 
He had settled in his own mind to turn over a new leaf of the book of 
his life, and to begin in an honest calling—but what was that to be? The 
question was a serious one, for on it rested the cottage home over which 
Polly was to preside, and the garden and the pig! 

Tom Hunter was employed as charcoal-burner, and had in general 
plenty to do. If, however, work was slack for the powder factory, he 
went into the copses and earned his two shillings a day, off and on, 
during the winter mouths, which kept sunny faces at home, and drove 
away that ghost-like visitor, want, which ought to be the endeavour of 
every working man. 

Jim made up his mind to be a woodcutter that winter, and to apply 
for employment at the powder works, when a vacancy should occur. 
Polly encouraged him as much as she could, for she too felt that her 
happiness depended on his making his way in the world. Thus it was 
that when strength and health returned Jim was seen in the woods on 
many a foggy November day, with his bill in his hand, working and 
whistling as if he liked what he was doing. At first, he felt no tempta- 
tion to go back to his former habits, the night in the fir plantation and 
Polly’s tender nursing were too fresh in his mind; but as time rolled on, 
and when by chance he went to the village public-house to have a drop 
and see his friends, and the captain, or some of them, were there, he did 
feel as if he had turned “sneak” in leaving them “ for a bit of a scratch.” 
Polly told him that he had higher motives than this for giving up his 
bad habits, and we must hope that he had, for sure it is he did not turn 
smuggler again, but continued to earn an honest livelihood, and was re- 
warded by obtaining a good wife, who made him comfortable in his home, 
and took care when the baby—a fine little boy—made its appearance in 
the humble cottage, that its crying should not be so “ terrifying’’ to him. 
Whether it was her management, or that the baby was his own, it is cer- 
tain that Jim Holding did not mind its noise, and might often be seen 
with it in his arms, showing it the pig, or making it hold out its tiny 
hand to pat Turp’s broad head. Poor Turp was inclined to be jealous of 
the baby at first, but by degrees he learned to regard the new arrival as 
eo of the family, and consequently under his special protection, and he 
ooked on contentedly when Jim noticed the baby first on his return from 


work, and was quite satisfied if he received a pat or a kind word in the 
course of the evening. One thing we may safely add in conclusion: 
there was not a prouder father or happier husband in all Hopedean than 
Jim Holding, and let us hope that he will prosper and be able to give 
his children greater advantages than he himself had enjoyed. 
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THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


VI. 
OF THE QUARREL WHICH TOOK PLACE BETWEEN SIGNOR TOMKINS AND MR. STUBBS. 


“ Waar was that noise in your room last night?” asked Richard 
Stubbs of Signor Tomkins, when they met in the morning outside their 
respective chamber doors. 

“Nothing,” replied the Signor. “I was only somewhat oppressed,— 
disturbed by a fearful dream!” 

“I fancied at one time you were ill, and if I hadn’t dropt off to sleep 
again while I was thinking, I should have come to see what was the 
matter. I dare say you were overdone by the heat yesterday, which was 
terrific. I was tolerably tired too, but except just for a moment, when 
you shouted out something about cats, I slept like a top. Always 
do.” 

“You have a happy temperament. I never sleep;—except when 
thought can stretch me on the rack no longer, and wearied nature sinks 
beneath the pressure.” 

“ That’s the time I — when you snore.” . 

“Snore! I never in all my life did anything so degrading.” 

“ Then I was mistaken. I thought you were at it when I was gettirig 
up. Did you hear me whistle? I always whistle when any one tunes 
up near me. It’s as good as a railway break : stops a chap at once.” 

The countenance of Signor Tomkins betrayed intense disgust. ‘ This 
Stubbs,” he said to himself, “is low—dreadfully low. I must shake him 
off as soon as I can.” 

“ They’re a larkish lot here,” continued the unconscious Stubbs, as he 
proceeded with his companion down the long passage which the Signor, 
approaching Italy, called a corridor. 

‘Not very refined. You, however, appeared to enjoy yourself.” 

“ Well, I must say I did, though I was taken rather aback at first ; but 
I soon got into the fon of the thing, and pranced away like a three-year- 
old with ever so many. Deuced nice gals all of ’em,—little Tina in par- 
ticular. What did you do? I didn’t see you dancing!” 

“Certainly not. I have no taste for promiscuous society. I was en- 
gaged in a deeply-interesting conversation with the Countess, which 
absorbed my attention.” 

“« Being a Frenchwoman, I expected to have seen her capering too.” 

“Capering! You astonish me, Stubbs! I imagined you had more 
discrimination. Capering! With her grace, her refinement, her habits 
of seclusion! Besides, you forget the distinctions of rank. The Countess 
is not one who mixes with the vulgar herd.” 

“Her brother, Count What’s-his-name, seems to have no objection to 
mix with the vulgar herd, as you call it.” 

“ With him the case is different. A man may do that which ina lady 
would be an enormous derogation. And, by-the-by, Stubbs, let me advise 
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‘ou to remember what the Count’s name is. Mankdarjohn! Pronounce 
it as I do, and then you will be right.” 

“Oh, Mankdarjohn—that’s it, hey? Well, whatever it is, he’s one of 
the knowingest-looking birds I ever set eyes on !” 

“ A most highly-polished nobleman.” 

“Yes, polishing seems to be quite in his line. I should say he could 
polish a fellow off as quickly as most folks.” 

“ There are a great many people, Stubbs, who require polishing.” 

This aigre-doux tone of conversation was interrupted by a trio of 
damsels, who, screaming with laughter, came flying down the staircase 
from the upper part of the hotel. 

“Buon giorno! buon giorno!” they cried with one voice,—then 
clearing the few last steps at a bound they drew up and curtseyed with 
mock reverence to Stubbs and Signor Tomkins, making it evident by 
their manner to whom the salutation was offered in pure fun, to whom in 
derision; then, gathering themselves up, they scudded down the next 
flight like sea-birds on the wing—the species which naturalists distinguish 
by their laughing ery. 

“ What famous spirits those gals are always in!” said Stubbs. “It 
does one good to see them !” 

“T dislike violent mirth,” returned Signor Tomkins, loftily, “ par- 
ticularly in women. It is not feminine! ‘The Countess now 

But Stubbs, not waiting for the comparison, hastened after his new 
friends to the salon, leaving the Signor to descend at leisure. 

The company were scattered in groups at the breakfast-table—the 
merry maidens by whom Stubbs was attracted forming, with the elders of 
théir family, a party to themselves, a little lower down on the side oppo- 
site to where the two Englishmen were seated. ‘The Count de Manque- 
d’argent and his lovely sister had not yet entered the room, but it was 
not long before they made their appearance. When they did so, Signor 
Tomkins rose from his seat and hastened to greet them, warmly shaking 
hands with both, a proceeding which Stubbs did not venture to imitate. 

“I hope, Countess,” said Signor Tomkins, “ that you were not dis- 
turbed last night by the noise of the music and dancing. It lasted till a 
very late hour.” 

** Did you join the circle after we left?” inquired the lady. 

“1!” exclaimed the Signor. ‘Good Heavens, no! I retired almost 
immediately after you were gone,—to throw myself,” he added, “on a 
sleepless couch.” 

* Are you habitually wakeful ?” 

“Invariably,—that is,—under certain circumstances,—when my 
thoughts are much preoccupied.” 

** And was that the case last night?” 

bis To a most absorbing degree! It could not well have been other- 
wise.” 

“Strange!” muttered the Countess, as if communing with herself. 

“ The best thing,” said the Count, joining in the conversation—“ at 
least I always find it so, after a nuit blanche—is active exertion. The 
muscles must be made to do duty instead of the nerves. Legitimate 
fatigue always sets the human frame to rights. I see by the way in which 
you are trifling with your breakfast—not following, in that respect, the 
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good example of your excellent friend”—here the Count bowed very 
courteously to Stubbs—“that you are physically what I think you in 
England call ¢ out of sorts.’ ” 

“ Tomkins had the nightmare,” said Stubbs, with a broad grin. ‘“ His 
— disagreed with him I fancy. No wonder he looks rather seedy 
to-day.” 

“ Beast !” muttered the Signor, between his set teeth, and darting a 
furious glance at his friend, who, however, did not observe it, his head 
being turned the other way. 

“To return,” said the Count, “ to what I was saying. I recommended 
exercise as the best cure for the effects of insomnie. An excursion, for 
instance, among the beautiful mountains; and that, by-the-by, reminds 
me that we are ourselves bent on one to-day. If you,” addressing the 
Signor—“ and your friend—would like to be of the party, I am sure it 
would afford us the greatest pleasure.” 

The delight of Signor Tomkins at this proposition was excessive: he 
should be only too happy. Stubbs, too, mumbled an assent—as Britons 
of a certain class usually do mumble when they are taken by surprise and 
would rather not accept an invitation—his own desire being to make 
further acquaintance with the party to which ‘Tina belonged, only he 
lacked words to make his wishes known in that quarter. However, there 
was no help for it, and he was afraid of appearing rude if he said “ No.” 

“We will, then,” said the Count, “ make of our excursion a little pic- 
nic. How shall we go? We can have mules and guides I suppose! Are 
you equal to the fatigue, Clotilde, of riding on a mule ?” 

“Oh, quite,” replied the Countess. ‘* The physical effort will be 
nothing, and, for the rest, it will be better !” 

“1 will see Monsieur Consett on the subject,’ said the Count, rising 
to leave the room, leaving the beautiful Clotilde once more ééte-d-téte 
with Signor Tomkins, for the presence of Stubbs went for nothing, his 
attention being divided between the honey on his plate and certain little 
bees that had a way of casting glances nearly as sweet as honey, though 
it was plain, too, that they were bees who could sting, if the occasion arose 
for the development of the stinging faculty. 

Signor Tomkins would ill have sustained his reputation for gallantry 
—heart-broken though he was—had he not profited by the opportunity 
and conversed with the Countess in a subdued voice, while Stubbs, like 
the painter in Southey’s ballad, more and more on bright Tina kept 
fixing his eyes, on the honey he looked less and less—partly, perhaps, 
because there was little of it left to look at. His furtive glances were 
not, of course, unobserved, nor was it intended that they should appear 
so, but a somewhat unusual mode of keeping him up to the mark was re- 
sorted to by the young Italian girls, who, whenever Stubbs withdrew his 
gaze, recalled it by launching a small pellet of bread across the table, 
which lit sometimes near his plate, sometimes on his person, averted eyes 
and half-suppressed titters, showing only too plainly whence these missiles 
came. To this fusillade, Stubbs, who was not rigorous on the subject of 
decorum, made no objection, but, by assuming an air of affected wonder, 
rather encouraged its continuance; and the amusement might have lasted 
for some time longer, had not one unlucky shot, fired with more vigour 
than precision, considerably overpast its mark, and hit Signor ‘Tomkins a 
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sharp rap full on the nose just as he was bending forward to assure the 
Countess that he was by Fate’s inscrutable decree the most miserable 
mortal living. 

We know, from Hudibras, where Honour suffers most by personal 
assault, but the most sensitive organ in the next degree is undoubted] 
the nose, any attack upon which generally excites the liveliest resentment. 
Signor Tomkins was in all things extremely susceptible, and his suscepti- 
bility at this moment may be easily imagined, for when a man knows that 
he has aimed at being more than usually sentimental, it does not do to 
be made to appear ridiculous. He started and turned angrily ; nor was 
he long in doubt from what quarter the assumed insult proceeded, the 
demureness: of the offender being only in harmony with the mock 
reverence with which she had saluted him on the staircase. Signor 
Tomkins glared wildly at the mischievous Tina, but so far as she was con- 
cerned could only x tone Stubbs, however, who did not restrain his 
laughter at the accident, came in for the verbal expression of the Signor’s 
anger. 

c You seem amused, Mr. Stubbs,” he said, “ with this piece of vulgarity 
on the part of your Italian friends !” 

“I can’t help it,” replied Stubbs—* a thing of that kind is always 
absurd.” 

‘Things of that kind, Mr. Stubbs, are not practised in good society : 
it is only low people who indulge in them, and only low people who 
encourage them !”” 

“* What do you mean by that, Tomkins ?” said Stubbs, colouring. 

‘* Be kind enough, Mr. Stubbs,” returned the Signor, “ not to address 
me in that familiar way. My acquaintance with you, sir, is not yet four- 
and-twenty hours’ old. I do not permit such a liberty.” 

** Don’t you? Well, our acquaintance need not last twenty-four hours 
longer. If you’re so touchy, the sooner I drop it the better.” 

“ Be it so, Mr. Stubbs. Henceforth we are strangers again to each 
other ; and I shall take care in future how I admit casual wayfarers into 
a gentleman’s confidence.” 

‘I dare say I’m quite as much of a gent as you are, though I don’t 
— favour with French counts and make myself sweet upon fine 
adies !” 

“« If it were not for the presence of ladies, Mr. Stubbs, I woul “ 


Signor Tomkins paused,—perhaps to give greater effect to the deadly 
meaning of the unspoken threat. 


* Well, what ?” asked Stubbs, coolly. 

* You shall repent this,” returned Signor Tomkins. 

How repentance was to ensue remained untold, the angry colloquy 
being interrupted by the return of the Count de Manqued’argent, all 
smiles and vivacity. 

His natural quickness, and an almost imperceptible sign from Madame 
de Crévecceur, warned him that there was a screw loose somewhere,—a 
fact which was equally evident to the Italian group, who, though they 
did not understand the words uttered, saw quite enough in the manner 
towards each other of the quondam friends to satisfy them that a quarrel 
had suddenly arisen between them. That circumstance excited in them 
no surprise, being used to witness sudden quarrels amongst their coun- 
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trymen, but it did surprise them a little, knives being handy on the 
breakfast-table, that Signor Tomkins did not stab Signor Stubbs, or 
Signor Stubbs revel in the gore of Signor Tomkins! As it was they 
only smiled and raised their eyebrows,—gestures which the object of the 
Tomkinsian wrath imitated as well as he could—smiling in reply, but 
not raising his eyebrows, for the simple reason that he had none to 
raise. 

The Count de Manqued’argent, whatever he might have observed, 
having no present interest to serve by fomenting ill-will, took care to 
make no comment on the altered aspect of affairs. 

** Clotilde!” he said, addressing the Countess, “I have arranged ad- 
mirably with Monsieur Consett. He tells me that the pleasantest ex- 
cursion in this neighbourhood is the ascent of the Sassalbo on the other 
side of the Poschiavino, the little river which supplies the lake here in 
front of the hotel. The view from the summit is magnificent, and there 
is no difficulty in reaching it. We shall have a trustworthy guide, one 
who knows every inch of the way, and for animals there are two excel- 
lent mules—one of them used to carry a lady—and two donkeys, quad- 
rupeds more in request at the Baths than any other sort. Then I have 
directed an ample supply of wine and provisions, and I think we shall 
make it out famously.” 

The bright eyes of the Countess became even brighter at this intima- 
tion, and in those of Signor Tomkins a gleam of pleasure dispelled the 
cloudy expression that darkened them a moment before; but the an- 
noyncement wrought no change in Richard Stubbs. 

“I’m sorry to tell you, Musseer,” he said, “that I can’t be of the 

arty 
. “Comment !” exclaimed the Count. “ How is this? I supposed it 
- been agreeable to you! May I presume to ask the reason for this 
change.” 

The British feeling of not liking to let down an Englishman before a 
foreigner, which would, in Stubbs’s opinion, have been the result of his 
owning to a quarrel with his companion, its origin being also stated, led 
him to reply ; 

“Ym subject to touches of lumbago. One of ’em has just seized me. 
Got it, I suppose, by rowing on the lake. It’s like a hand of iron 
grasping the small of my back, and puts riding and walking quite out 
of the question to-day. So you must excuse me, if you please.” 

Signor Tomkins felt greatly relieved by this explanation, for he had 
heard that Frenchmen like nothing in the world so much as “ assisting” 
at a hostile meeting, which could hardly have failed to follow a true 
account of Stubbs’s unwillingness to join the pic-nic. Not that he 
minded fighting a duel! Of course not! But he might fall,—and to 
have the cup of happiness dashed from his lips at the moment he was 
about to taste it! He, consequently, breathed again. Instead, there- 
fore, of beholding a grim smile of sanguinary satisfaction on the lips of 
the Count, he saw with pleasure that they parted to give utterance only 
to polite expressions of regret. 

“It is infinitely painful,” said the Count, “to lose the pleasure of 
your society from any cause, but more particularly when the contretemps 
arises from indisposition. But there are events that will happen. A la 
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guerre comme & la guerre, you know. Let us hope that a day’s repose 
will quite restore you. En attendant I have the honour to salute you. 
Now, Clotilde,” he continued, turning to the Countess, “I must ask you 
to prepare for the excursion, and, by-the-by, there is one thing I must 
not myself forget. You will excuse me a moment, Monsieur.” 

He gave his arm to his sister, and they left the room, Signor Tom- 
kins gazing on the retreating form of the Countess till it was lost to 
sight. He then turned, and again, to his inexpressible relief, he found 
that Stubbs had moved off to join the Italian party, who appeared to 
welcome him with great glee, little Tina displacing one of her com- 
panions by a vigorous push to make room for him by her side. 

Signor Tomkins resumed his seat and tried to assume an air of su- 
preme indifference while he waited for the reappearance of the Count 
and Countess, though he could not be unconscious that he was the sub- 
ject of comment on the part of the gesticulating damsels with whom 
Stubbs was now associated ; and in spite of all his efforts he felt most un- 
comfortable. At length, after, in his estimation, an interminable time— 
though French ladies put on their bonnets quicker than our own fair 
countrywomen—the Countess and her brother returned to the saloon, 
the latter holding in his hand a paper parcel, fastened by three broad 
seals. 

“Tt is my faylt for detaining you,” he said, as he approached Signor 
Tomkins, “ but I had a little matter of business to arrange. In a vast 
hotel like this, with so many comers and goers, of whom one knows 
absolutely nothing, it is necessary to be on the alerte. I was opce 
robbed in a similar establishment, during my temporary absence, to a 
very large amount, and as I had not taken the precaution of confiding 
my property to the care of the landlord, I could obtain no redress. Ex- 
perience has made me wise, and though the sum I have sealed up in 
this packet is not very great—merely twenty thousand francs in notes 
of the Bank of France—I do not care to risk even the loss of that, 
however easily it may be replaced. I place the money in the hands of 
Monsieur Consett, and then, according to the laws of Switzerland, he is 
responsible for its safe custody till I reclaim it. I mention this cireum- 
stance in detail in case you should be, as I dare say you are, in the same 
position, English gentlemen, generally speaking, having their pockets 
very well lined.” 

**T am very much obliged to you for the hint,” replied Signor Tom- 
kins, “ but the fact is, that, so far as actual money is concerned, I seldom 
travel with more than change for a circular note for twenty pounds, 
which takes me from one large town to another. ‘Three or four of these, 
which I carry on my person, are enough for local purposes, but in the 
event of requiring more, I have a letter of credit for any sum I choose 
to name, and that nobody can make use of but myself.” 

“Very good. You will pardon me for naming the subject ; it was 
only a caution, and as long as you keep in this part of the world you are 
safe. But I would not promise you as much a little farther south. If 
the brigands, who are not confined to the Abruzzi, got possession of 

our person, I think, when they saw your letter of credit, they would 
old you to ransom at as large a figure, at least, as the contents of this 
packet.” 
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* But I would not give my signature.” 

“They would find a way of procuring it. If you persisted in your 
refusal, they would probably cut off one of your hands and make you 
sign with the other. Any little irregularity in the writing is not of 
much consequence to them, for they are always on very good terms with 
the bankers.” 

“ Luckily,” said Signor Tomkins, though his cheek had turned pale 
while the Count was speaking—* Luckily there are no brigands in 
Switzerland.” 

“ No—not exactly,” replied the Count. “But come, we are wasting 
time; and though the days are long at this time of the year, we shall 
want, Monsieur Consett says, all the daylight the season affords to get 
back again before it is quite dark.” 

In the grand hall of the hotel they found Monsieur Consett, whom the 
Count accompanied to his bureau to make the deposit of which he had 
spoken. The animals were already at the door, marshalled by a very 
sunburnt fellow, whom Signor Tomkins could not help fancying swarthier 
and fiercer of aspect than a Swiss guide ought to have looked. Eques- 
trianism had never been his forte, and mules being sometimes skittish, he 
chose for his monture one of the two donkeys, the other, originally in- 
tended for Stubbs, being loaded with the panniers containing the refresh- 
ments for the excursion. 'The Countess was assisted on her mule by her 
brother, who—after his offer to relinquish it to Signor Tomkins had 
been declined—mounted the other, and then the guide having uttered a 
yell, which sounded in the ears of Signor Tomkins very like a bandit’s 
signal, the party set off, amidst the cries of the spectators, who, besides 
every attendant in and about the hotel, consisted of all the visitors to the 
Baths—among whom little Tina was conspicuous, as she pointed with 
obstreperous mirth to the long legs and streaming veil of the Signor on 
the asinello. 


VIL. 
WHAT HAPPENED ON THE EXCURSION TO THE SASSALBO. 


For the first three miles the excursionists kept on the high road, but 
when they reached Poschiavo, a bridge enabled them to cross the river 
and—leaving the town on the left hand—enter the valley of Sassiglione. 
During this part of the journey the Count and his sister rode in front, 
engaged in an earnest conversation, which was only interrupted by the 
former turning back occasionally to address a few words of encourage- 
ment to Signor Tomkins, who had not yet made a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with his beast, which—like many other animals more highly en- 
dowed—preferred a devious or retrograde course to a straightforward 
one, and gave its rider an infinity of trouble. 

It is probable that, during that conversation, the Countess de Créve- 
cocur may have communicated to her brother the real motive of Mr. 
Stubbs for remaining behind, since she witnessed the outrage on Signor 
Tomkins, and heard every syllable to which he gave utterance in express- 
ing his resentment at it; but whether she kept silence on the subject or 
not, no difference was perceptible in the demeanour of the Count, who, 
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possibly, was not particularly sorry that they should have the Signor all 
to themselves, so fascinating was his society. 

Time, that eventually wears out the patience of most folks, is not with- 
out its effect on the disposition even of a donkey, and Piero, the donkey 
which Signor Tomkins bestrode, at last came to the conclusion that it 
would be more agreeable to its feelings were the guide’s thick stick less 
frequently applied to its crupper, and behaved in a more orderly manner. 
The order of march was, therefore, changed after crossing the Poschiavino, 
by Signor Tomkins riding beside his friends, and when the narrowness 
of the road admitted of only two abreast, the Count and the guide pushed 
on to show the way, leaving the others leisurely to follow ;—and leisurely 
as was their pace, it called forth no reproach from Count Adolphe, who 
was at once the most courteous of companions, and the most considerate 
of relatives. 

And the lovely Clotilde de Crévecceur merited the utmost considera- 
tion, for had she not in the zenith of her youth and beauty abandoned a 
world which threw itself at her feet, solely to gratify a brother’s wish and 
bury herself in Alpine solitudes ? 

‘© Yes !”? she exclaimed, as she checked her mule at the foot of a foam- 
ing cascade and turned her eyes upon the lofty peak towards which they 
were slowly ascending—while Signor Tomkins, who had no difficulty in 
bringing Piero also to a stand-still, gazed upon her only—(let me stop 
to say what a subject this would make for a picture)—* Yes!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘in haunts like these, amid these rocky fastnesses, beside this 
dashing torrent, contemplating yon airy height, with no companionship 
save the azure sky and the glittering glacier, how noiselessly, how hap- 
pily a life might pass away!” 

“Yesterday,” said Signor Tomkins, giving Piero a kick to bring him 
nearer to the Countess—“ yesterday—get up, will you?—I thought the 
same !”” 

*‘ And have you changed your mind since yesterday?” softly inquired 
Clotilde. 

“Can you ask me?” he replied, with a vehemence of expression that 
can only be adequately described by saying that it was intensely @ la 
Tomkins. 

The Countess looked another way, and the Signor was about to say 
more, but just as he had opened his mouth for that purpose the donkey 
began to bray with all its might, and cruelly cut short whatever its rider 
might have intended to say, for there is nothing that overpowers the 
human voice like asinine rivalry, particularly when the theme is a tender 
one; moreover, when a donkey begins to bray it is no easy matter 
to stop it, the animal being, apparently, so charmed with its own melody. 

‘“* Hold your noise, you cursed brute !’’ shouted Signor Tomkins; but 
vain was the objurgation, and before Piero could be reduced to silence 
the Count, recalled by the hideous sounds which rent the air, was seen 
approaching quickly. 

* Qu’est ce qu'il y a?”’ he cried, speaking French in his excitement. 

“C'est le baudet de Monsieur, qui est ben béte,” replied the Countess, 
in a tone of extreme pique. 

The Count comprehended her meaning. 

* Animal!” he exclaimed. “'Tu nous perds donc comme ga!” And 
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he, too, furiously belaboured the offending beast. At this fresh assault 
Piero winced, and suddenly dropping his head threw out his heels with so 
much vigour that Signor Tomkins was unseated, and performed a sum- 
mersault into the torrent, where he lay on his back, sprawling. (Another 
tableau is here suggested.) 

The guide had by this time arrived on the spot, and with the Count’s 
assistance Signor Tomkins was hauled out of the stream, the bed of which 
being more stony than deep with water, he ran less the risk of drowning 
than of broken bones. 

Pictures have been mentioned, but who shall depict the terror of 
Clotilde ! 

Her first impulse was to hide her face in her handkerchief, to shut out 
the horrid sight ; and when she slowly withdrew the cambric, which she 
convulsively crushed into the smallest compass, and thrust into the pocket 
of her saddle, her cheeks wore the hue of death. 

‘You have frightened my sister dreadfully,” said the Count, when 
Signor Tomkins, gasping like a newly-caught fish, once more stood 
upright. “I thought she would have fainted.” 

The Signor cast on the Countess a look, in which pity for himself and 
the passion which is akin to it struggled for the mastery. Clotilde held 
out her hand, which he eagerly seized, and as he warmly pressed her 
slender fingers he felt the pressure gently returned. 

Like a knight-errant of old, whose wounds a wink from his mistress 
could cure, Signor Tomkins became himself again, and once more re- 
mounting his dapple grey, the party moved on as before, Moritz, the 
guide, protesting in a jargon composed of German, Romansch, and 
Italian, that such a misadventure with Piero—‘“der beste Esel nel 
Grischun”—(the best donkey in the Grisons)—had never occurred before. 

Continuing to ascend the winding road, which at last became con- 
tracted to a mere bridle path, necessitating an advance in single file, the 
rear being again brought up by Signor Tomkins, they reached a plateau 
whereon a few chalets were scattered. They arrived there at a fortunate 
moment, for the skies, which had hitherto been clear and bright, now 
wore an ominous aspect, portending a sudden change of weather, dark 
clouds gathering round the mountain-tops aud heavy drops of rain 
beginning to fall. 

“We will shelter here,” said the Count, riding towards the nearest 
chalet, and under its broad roof the travellers were soon housed, the pro- 
prietors—a herdsman and his wife—giving them a ready welcome. 

There was no great extent of accommodation, the chdlet, besides a sort 
of outhouse or stable, containing only two habitable rooms: one on the 
ground-floor, which received all its light through the doorway, and the 
other directly above it, approached by an outside staircase. ‘The herds- 
man admitted the Count and Signor Tomkins into the lower room, and 
the Countess was conducted by his wife to the sleeping apartment, there 
to arrange her somewhat disordered toilette ; but as ladies, now-a-days, 
always travel with certain conveniences, such as a pocket mirror, a small 
comb, and a few other little matters which a male writer cannot even 
guess at, she had no difficulty in adjusting herself to her satisfaction. 
One thing on this occasion was remarkable, and caught the attention of 
Signor Tomkins. He had noticed that ever since his accident a preter- 
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natural paleness had marked the countenance of the fair Clotilde; but 
now its roses were quite restored, and he could not help ascribing the 
change to the depth of her emotion—fear, in the first instance, lest he 
might have been seriously hurt, and delight in her subsequent conviction 
that he was, in fact, uninjured. There was, perhaps, another circumstance 
which he did not take into consideration ; but if Signor Tomkins over- 
looked it, there is no reason why we should, ungallantly, enlighten him. 

On the return of the Countess she found that time had been well 
employed in her absence. There being every chance of a severe storm, 
the Count resolved to turn the necessary delay to account by dining at 
the chalet, instead of making an al fresco meal at the summit of the 
Sassalbo, as had been at first intended. The sumpter-donkey was, there- 
fore, unladen, and the contents of the panniers made a very goodly and 
unusual display in the herdsman’s humble abode. A well-smoked tongue, 
a couple of roast fowls, a highly-seasoned Bologna sausage, and fine white 
bread ad libitum; some good red Valtelline wine, a couple of bottles of 
champagne, and a small flask of brandy, supplied a repast to which eve 
one present did ample justice, the Countess de Crévecceur not except 
for the mountain air and the exercise had sharpened her, appetite, as well 
as that of her companions. It was well that this pleasant occupation was 
afforded, for the rain came down in torrents; then mists boiled up from 
the valley, “like foam from the rous’d ocean of deep hell ;” and had not 
Signor Tomkins been better engaged, the chances are he would have 
perched himself on a rock, without an umbrella, and then and there have 
spouted as much as he happened to remember of Manfred. 

It so happened, however, that, on this occasion, poetry was postponed 
to simple prose, the Count taking the lead in the conversation which 
took place after dinner, when, with Clotilde’s permission, the gentlemen 
had lit their cigars. 

“Tam sorry,” he began, addressing Signor Tomkins, “that your 
friend, Mr. Stubbs, is not here to complete the partie carrée.”’ ; 

To this hospitable wish the Signor did not return a direct answer, 
partiy because he had no desire for the presence of Stubbs, partly because 
he did not care to say so, lest the supposed secret of their quarrel might 
be made known to the Count. He, therefore, contented himself by re- 
plying, with a meaning look directed towards the Countess, which was 
not unobserved by her brother, that the situation, in spite of the weather, 
was most enjoyable. 

“You are right,” said the Count, “and perhaps the presence of a 
fourth person, however estimable, might have made it less so. Yet Mr. 
Stubbs appears to be one of those gay, light-hearted beings, who create 
enjoyment everywhere. He is entirely sans fagon, as so many rich young 
Englishmen are.” 

“T am not aware that he is rich,” observed Signor Tomkins, gravely. 

*“*Indeed—you surprise me. I do not, of course, infer anything from 
his outward appearance—though I must say his carelessness in that 
respect rather shocked my sister—no, you cannot deny it, Clotilde, you 
do like to see gentlemen well dressed—but I know that in England there 
are many of the very rich who affect a sort of negligence of costume, 
and it struck me that Mr. Stubbs might be one of them.” 

“T really am quite ignorant of the resources of Mr. Stubbs, being— 
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as I think I intimated yesterday—only casually acquainted with him— 
but a Post-office clerk, which I understand is what he is, has seldom an 
income of more than a couple of hundred a year, a trifle upon which a 
man must have some difficulty in barely existing. His people, I fancy, 
are all in trade, for he spoke of an uncle who is a retired hosier, or tailor, 
or something of that sort ; but one picks up odd people on one’s travels: 
they somehow get forced upon one.” 

“Very true. But at the same time I must observe to you that I have 
a great respect for the English commercial character.” 

“So have I, too, or I should not personally encourage commercial 
speculations.” 

“ What, have you turned your thoughts in that direction? That is 
remarkable, for I have really had some idea of doing the same—not 
with the object of making money, that, of course, I do not care about, 
mais pour m’amuser. May I ask what description of speculation you 
patronise ?”” 

“ Why, the fact is—I am a director in a very flourishing concern— 
‘The Mental Improvement Company’—for in England, as you are 
doubtless aware, we turn everything now into a Company—the principle 
being this: if a private affair pays, @ fortior?, a public one must, 
because of the greater amount of capital embarked in it. As in this 
case, for example: a professor makes a living by teaching languages,, 
mathematics, and so forth. Well, we form ourselves into a Company, 
fix our capital at, say, a million—take a certain number of shares—throw 
the project on the market, supply professors and everything, the thing 
takes, subseribers rush in, shares are at a premium, and we receive ten, 
fifteen, or twenty per cent for our money, as the case may be. That’s 
how we do it.” 

*‘ Have you taken many shares yourself in the Company you speak 
of ?” 

“ Sufficient to qualify me as a director. Only a few thousands.”’ 

“ But if the Company did not succeed you might be ruined.” 

“Oh, no; I can’t lose more than a certain sum. Ours is a limited 
liability.”” 

“ Excuse me—I do not quite comprehend.”’ 

“ We are responsible only to the extent of our shares. It would not 
do for men of business to go further.” 

“Then you do not involve your whole fortune ?” 

“ Assuredly not. It would not do, you know, to have all our eggs in 
the same basket.” 

“ For fear of a smash.” 

“ Just so, I see you understand.” 

“Yes, you make it quite clear. I see, too, that you are one of—I 
think you call it—the knowing ones.” 

“ Why, for that matter, I believe I am as’ knowing as most folks.” 

** And have a handsome reserve, no doubt, to fall back upon ?” 

“You shall judge: at the risk of being troubled with my affairs.” 

“Oh, don’t mention that. They interest me in a singular degree.” 

“ How I stand then is simply thus. At my father’s death, about five 
years ago,—he wasn’t, I fancy, one-tenth part so rich a man as you de- 
scribe yours to have been,—I came in for something like thirty thou- 
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sand pounds in’ Consols, besides personals, of course, including, besides 
the forks and spoons, a little of the ready,—you know what that is, 
Count ?” 

“ Cash, I suppose.” 

“Right. To the tune of nearly three thousand more, Well. Thirty 
thousand consols produces nine hundred a year. A single man can do 
upon that——” 

“He can do upon less,”’ interposed the Count. 

“ But,” continued Signor Tomkins, “if he has an idea of marrying, 
he wants rather more. Now, I had a notion of that sort—” (it argued 
a singular revulsion of feeling to hear Signor Tomkins speak of the past 
so calmly)—“ and cast about for a good investment of my three thou- 
sand. The ‘Mental Improvement’ turned up,—a man I knew—whose 
name is of no consequence—was the Promoter of the Company,—he 
came to me and said, ‘ Tomkins,’ said he, ‘here’s a good opportunity, — 
and so I went in, without disturbing my Threes, and that’s all about it. 
Now, Count, if you have any fancy for a few shares in the ‘ Mental’— 
which are not much above par at present, though I make no doubt they 
soon will be—I don’t think you could lay out a little ‘loose’ to better 
purpose.” 

“ What you observe istempting. I will think the matter over. What 
do you say are the conditions?” 

‘The capital, as I said before, is one million, divided into twenty thou- 
sand shares, at fifty pounds a share, half paid up.” 

“Fifty pounds a share,” repeated the Count, musing, “and twenty- 
five paid up.” 

“Mon cher Adolphe,” interrupted the Countess, who, seated near the 
door, had apparently been engaged in watching the weather, “if you are 
not too much occupied with that odious finance, which, I confess, interests 
me not in the slightest degree, I wish you would release Monsieur, and 
allow him to give me his opinion on a subject of much greater im- 

rtance.” 

Signor Tomkins started to his feet on hearing Clotilde’s voice, as if he 
had been unaware of her presence in the chdlet, though the recent revela- 
tion of his worldly means was not made without a purpose, his object 
being to show that he was a very different sort of person from Mr. 
Stubbs, for the cunning fellow knew that the possession of money is 
always a recommendation, even to the wealthy. In a moment he was 
close to the Countess. 

The Count, smiling at his alacrity, shrugged his shoulders: “ Voila 
les femmes!” he said. “Elle ne pensent guére aux affaires. Business 
to them is never of the least importance.. You were so absorbed, 
Clotilde, that I did not think you knew what we were talking about.” 

“The word ‘money’ caught my ear, and made me think how happy a 
very small sum would make the owners of this humble dwelling. I felt 
for my purse, but—alas!—I have left it behind!” 

“Might I venture,” said Signor Tomkins, taking out his porte-monnaie, 
“to offer mine ?” 

“No, I cannot permit that,” cried the Count, coming forward. “ It is 


my province to gratify my sister’s desire—how much do you wish to give, 
Clotilde?” 
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“ Nothing less than gold, certainly. Have you a Napoleon?” 

The Count felt in his waistcoat-pocket, and took out the coin. 

“ At least,” said Signor Tomkins, “I may be allowed to contribute.” 
And he also produced a Napoleon. 

“ May I take it, Clotilde ?” 

The Countess smiled, and her brother extended his palm. 

T will give it at once to these honest people. Never mind the rain. 
In a good cause one does not care for a wetting.” 

So saying, the Count darted out and ran to the stable, whither the 
herdsman and his wife had retired with the guide. 

** How like my brother!” exclaimed the Countess. “ He is all im- 

ulse !”” 
* But,” observed Signor Tomkins, “the generous thought was your 
own.” 

‘ And your assistance has doubled its value.” 

“Only too happy, I am sure, to further—to—to—imitate—to follow 
your example. But you were kind enough to say just now that you 
wished to ask my opinion on a subject of some importance.” 

“Did I say so? Ah, yes,—I remember. I deemed it important then 
—but now—in my brother’s absence—what am I saying? Forgive me 
—I have been flurried to-day, and am scarcely able yet to control my 
feelings. The heavens look fearfully wild! 1 trust Adolphe will soon 
return !” 

“ You are not afraid, I hope, of being alone with me ?” 

‘* T—I do not know.” 

‘*T will protect you from any danger,—from bears, from wolves, from 
anything.” 

‘Can you protect me from myself?” 

This question seemed to puzzle Signor Tomkins. There was no dagger 
in the Countess’s hand—neither was her aspect suicidal ; on the contrary, 
her eyes beamed with a soft expression that made her look ten times more 
bewitching than before. 

Clotilde perceived his embarrassment. What she thought she kept to 
herself ; what she said was this: 

‘*T have been haunted by some words that fell from you an hour ago, 
when we both stood on the brink of those madly-rushing waters, and have 
vainly tortured my mind to gather their meaning. Will you frankly tell 
me their import ?” 

Signor Tomkins was again at a loss, and looked more like a sheep that 
has lost its way than an intelligent human being. 

“ That assumed forgetfulness,” continued Clotilde, “forces me to recal 
them. When I, unconscious that I was speaking aloud, gave utterance 
to my desire for a life of solitude, you, overhearing’ my heart’s cry, ob- 
served that ‘ yesterday’ you felt the same. I asked the reason for the 
sudden change. Instead of replying directly, you answered by an enig- 
matical question, and when you made as if you would have spoken 
further, the wretched creature on which you sat created the disturbance 
that so nearly had a fatal ending. I shudder still at the remembrance of 
what might | fom happened there !” 

Obtuseness has its limits, and at length a ray of light penetrated the 
sensorium of Signor Tomkins. 


“What!” he exclaimed. “ Would it have grieved you had the surg- 
VOL. LVI. 
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ing waves o’erwhelmed me—had my carcase been dashed on the rocks, a 
prey to aurochs or the mountain eagle ?” 

The bosom of Clotilde heaved with a deep sigh: it was her only 
answer. . 

“‘ And you seek to know the meaning of my allusion to the difference 
between yesterday and to-day! Lovely Countess,” pursued’ Signor 
Tomkins with animation, throwing away the half-smoked cigar which 
hitherto he had held between his finger and thumb, and dropping on one 
knee—though the rain had made a puddle where he knelt, and he wore 
white russia-duck trousers—“ lovely Countess, I adore you!” And so 
saying, he seized her unresisting hand, which he covered with burning 
kisses, while, trembling, she turned away her head to hide her confusion. 

“Oh!—oh!—oh!” repeated Signor Tomkins at each osculation. 

“Forbear! forbear!” cried Clotilde, in a faint voice. “ I: hear 
Adolphe’s footsteps! It would be madness, death, misery, destruction, 
were he to know of this fatal passion.” 

“No!” said Signor Tomkins, jumping up and popping out his hatless 
head in the wet, to receive a douche from the spout above the door, 
which made him pop it in again—(in a jiffy, if the expression may be 
used at such a moment)—“ no—he is not coming. Once more !’’ 

This time he made a bolder attempt, and would have kissed her cheek, 
but, rising and dropping her veil over her charms, Clotilde repelled his 
nearer approach. 


“This must not be,” she said. “ Respect my rank—my loneliness” — 
her voice faltered my—love !” 

“You love me, then!” cried Signor Tomkins, in ecstasy. 

“‘ The avowal has passed my lips,” she returned, adding, in the same 
breath, “ but yours I can never be!” 

“ Drive me not to despair!” gurgled Signor Tomkins, in tones which 
a stage-bandit would have envied. 

“ Alas!’ exclaimed Clotilde, “it is not I, but Fate! You know not 
my brother’s ambition. He seeks to espouse me among the highest— 
perchance to royalty !” 

“Fly with me,” urged Signor Tomkins—“let me saddle my steed, 
and bear you across the mountains, There, in some cave, till pursuit is 

* Too late, too late—he comes! I am not now mistaken. Dissemble 
your feelings, mine own! Smooth down your rugged brow—replace 
your hat—conceal that patch of mud on your trousers—resume your seat 
—throw your kerchief over your knees—there, so—’tis well. Put on, 
like me, an air of gay indifference.” 

Hardly were these preparations made before the Count splashed into 
the chalet. 

“ You have been gone a long time,” said Clotilde, in accents whose 
soft quiet modulation astonished Signor Tomkins, who, in spite of all his 
efforts, looked very like inexperience caught in the fact. 

“I was detained, Clotilde—partly by the profuse expressions of grati- 
tude of those whom your bounty has made happy, partly by the inquiries 
which I thought it necessary to make respecting the prosecution of our 
adventure. But I have bad news to tell. Moritz, the guide, informs 


me that it would be dangerous during this storm to attempt to ascend 
the mountain.” 
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“ That was what I feared. And, indeed, Monsieur, whose opinion I 
was desirous of knowing, has in your absence said nearly the same 
“Yes,” said Signor Tomkins, with ill-concealed emotion. “ My ex- 
perience of the female heart—that is to say, of mountains—good God, 
what a flash! Clo-—Countess—let me beseech you to remove from the 
door—you might be annihi—Gracious, there’s another !” 

Forgetful of his dabbled trousers, Signor Tomkins left his chair, while 
the Count, who had kept his eye upon him ever since he re-entered the 
chalet, glanced for one instant at his sister, and significantly raised his 
shoulders in a way that said as plainly as words could speak, “I see how 
it is.” Then, addressing Signor Tomkins: 

“You have been looking out at the weather, hey? Slipped down, I 
suppose !” 

a Yoon !” replied the Signor; “TI had an ah-ah-avalanche.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, I hope!” said the Count, laughing. 

“ Monsieur’s mind,” observed Clotilde, “is so full of poetical images! 
He repeated to me while you were away, Adolphe, nearly the whole of 
Byron’s description of the storm on the Lake of Geneva. It was most 
beautiful. I never heard any one recite poetry so well !” 

“When I,” said Signor Tomkins, making an effort to speak coherently 
— when I am amidst the—the sublimities—I—I—feel them acutely. 

“Yes, no doubt,” returned the Count; “it is very exhaustive. 
Sacredi! It gets worse and worse. I am afraid we shall never reach 
the Sassalbo to-day! What a nuisance to be weather-bound in this 
miserable chalet!” 


“ Would you mind, Adolphe,” said Clotilde, “ inquiring of the guide 


once more?” 


“ I suppose I must, if you wish it,” he replied; “ at any rate, I can’t get 
much wetter.” 

He turned and again left the chdlet. The instant he was gone, the 
Two—whose feelings “ may be better imagined than described”*—rushed 
into each other’s arms. 

“ My preserver !” cried Clotilde, releasing herself from the embrace 
of Signor Tomkins. “Your presence of mind has saved us both! My 
brother suspects nothing, but we must still exercise extreme caution, for, 
if roused, his vengeance is deadly. More of this hereafter !”” 

‘Tell me—dove of my heart’s delight—beautiful Clotilde—when— 
where—can we meet again to coo forth our passion untrammelled by the 
presence of witnesses?” 

“ Would that I knew! Stay! On our return to Le Prese I will seek 
out a trusty messenger who shall convey—no more! We are observed! 
Lira, lira, lira, laou, lira laouu, lira laoouuuu, &e.” 

And thus warbling a Ranz des Vaches, Clotilde greeted the Count, 
who once more re-entered the chélet. 

“It is as well to be merry,” he said, “ for there is no help for it. Just 
as I supposed. Here we must stay till the storm clears up. A peasant 
has just taken refuge who reports that the path upward is impracticable. 
Neither would it be safe to descend at present. What on earth shall we 
do while we stay! Unluckily, we can’t dine again, Clotilde, you were 


* Times Reporter, passim. 
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carolling this moment. Have you no piece in your répertoire to charm 
away the time? An aria from ‘ Norma’—‘ La Sonnambula’—any- 
thing.” 

“Oh, sing!” pleaded Signor Tomkins, in his most beseeching 
manner. 

“TI would gladly oblige you, Monsieur, but there is no instrument in 
this place, and I dare not sing without accompaniment. The great 
Meyerbeer expressly forbade me, and I would not vex his spirit. He said 
T should spoil my voice.” 

“Than which,” observed the Count, “he said, though your modesty 
prevents you from naming it, he had never heard a finer. I forgot his 
injunction. Mille tonnerres! how it thunders! There’s an accompani- 
ment that would put an extinguisher on any voice. How cold it is! 
Here, wrap yourself in this cloak. It is yours, I believe, Monsieur! I 
must do something to warm myself.” 

So saying, the Count strode up and down the chdlet, while Signor 
Tomkins hastened with frantic delight to adjust his cloak round the fair 
form of Clotilde. 

“ Peste!”” cried her brother, beating his breast after the fashion of 
cabmen when they lack a fare on a frosty day; “I have hurt my 
hand! What can this be? Curious!” he went on, after searching in 
the breast-pocket of his coat and pulling out a couple of packs of playing- 
cards. ‘How came these things here? Oh, I remember. They are 
what I bought at Coire to amuse us in the carriage on our journey, when 
you promised, Clotilde, to teach me écarté—a game which, I am ashamed 
to say, I am so stupid I have never been able to learn. If I could play, 
they would be a perfect godsend! Clotilde! She is dropping off to 
sleep. Tired, poor thing! I will not disturb her. Do you know the 
game, Monsieur ?” 

“ Rather,” replied Signor Tomkins, with a knowing smile. 

** Would you mind giving me a lesson ?” 

‘Not at all. I will do so with great pleasure.” 

The rain still drove, slanting across the open doorway, near which 
they drew a small table and began to play, while the Countess slumbered 
in her chair, which stood exactly behind that of Signor Tomkins—a 
proximity which to him was a seventh heaven. 

After two or three deals, during which, notwithstanding his disclaimer, 
the Count displayed great aptitude for acquiring a knowledge of the 
game, he paused and exclaimed : 

“JT don’t think it fair to bore you in this way gratis. Let us have 
something on the game—say, only a Nap—just to make it interesting 
—to you.” 

Signor Tomkins had no objection. He was glad of the opportunity 
of showing his skill. It was only a pity that the Countess was asleep 
and could not witness his triumph ! 

What an extraordinary thing luck is. Here was a man who (as he 
said) knew nothing at all of écarté, and yet at the end of two hours 
Signor Tomkins discovered that he—his antagonist, a knowing hand 
(by his own admission)—had only won four games out of thirty-seven. 
To be sure, the Count turned the King nearly every time, and then “he 
had such hands!” 
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“You must give me credit,” said Signor Tomkins, “till we get back 
to the hotel.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” replied the Count, “ about une telle misére. 
You shall have your revenge, and then very likely I shall have to pay 
you twice as much, perhaps, as I have now won.” 

At this juncture the Countess woke up. 

“Dear me!” she said. “I fear I have been rude. I really think I 
have been asleep. I was so fatigued. What doI see? Cards. You 
have not been playing ?” 

“Did you not know it ?” returned her brother. “ You must have 
slept rather sounder and longer than you imagined. Monsieur and I 
have been amusing ourselves these two hours, and yet the rain is not 
over !” 

It had, in fact, changed from a storm into a regular settled downpour, 
and the guide, who now made his appearance (not a bit the worse for 
having regaled with the inmates of the chdlet on the débris of the dinner 
which the Count had generously given), came to say that he thought it 
advisable the party should set out as soon as they could if they wished 
to get home before nightfall. The beasts were accordingly made ready, 
Clotilde, enveloped in the cloak of Signor Tomkins, whose eye, as he 
lifted her on her mule, fell on the handkerchief which she had thrust 
into the pocket of the saddle after her agony by the torrent’s side. Fur- 
tively to possess himself of it, and then conceal it in his bosom, was the 
act of a lover which none who have known what love is can dream of 
blaming, so sweet it is to bear about one’s person a relic of the Beloved 
One. The daring theft accomplished, Signor Tomkins again rode by her 
side rejoicing, heedless of the rain which drenched him to the skin, and 
reversing the order of their morning’s procession, in this manner they 
returned to Le Prese. 


A WINTER IN WASHINGTON. 
BY “OUR OWN” CORRESPONDENT. 


In my last letter I told you something about the adventurers with 
whom our good city of Washington pullulates. Before quitting the sub- 
ject, I may as well give you an anecdote, which will save me a great 
amount of verbal description. : 

About two years ago a young man arrived here who called himself 
Count von Schweinitz-Krain, and asserted he was an adjutant of Arch- 
duke Maximilian. He had from this prince a letter of recommendation 
to the Austrian envoy, Herr Hiilsemann, and another from a General 
B., in which the latter requested the envoy to advance the young gentle- 
man two thousand dollars on his account, but not to give him more than 
five hundred per month. 

I had heard a good deal of this count, who put up at a German hotel 
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here, and went a tremendous pace. He did nothing but ride, and drive, 
and drink champagne from morning till night. The count was every- 
where received with the greatest civility, and, in return, he invited the 
ambassadors and other persons of distinction to dinner. Most of those 
invited accepted, among them being the celebrated German, Carl Schurz, 
who had recently returned from Spain, and who proposed the health of 
their noble host in the most glowing terms. Some lady diplomatists were 
insanely in love with the count, and the chief remark I heard for a while 
was, “ Do you know Count Schweinitz ?” 

Calling on Schurz one day, I saw seated on a sofa a young man who 
—not to put too fine a point on it—appeared to me very peculiar. 
Schurz seemed greatly surprised that I did not know the gentleman, 
and introduced him to me as the much-talked-about Count Schweinitz, 
There could not be any mistake, for the count had been introduced 
everywhere by the Austrian envoy ; still the count, by his dress, de- 
meanour, behaviour, and language, produced upon me the impression 
that he could not belong to the higher Viennese society. He chattered 
an infinity of nonsense, and I could not comprehend how Schurz could 
listen to it so,seriously. The count seemed instinctively to feel that he 
had produced no favourable impression on me: he displayed some em- 
barrassment, and in future kept out of my way. 

Hiilsemann, the late Austrian envoy, is a man of caution. He did not 
omit to inquire of Count Rechberg in Vienna all about this Count 
Schweinitz and General B., on whose letter he had already advanced 
two thousand dollars, while the count owed as much more in the city. 
Count Rechberg’s answer arrived. Hiilsemann’s face grew a yard long, 
for there was no General B. in existence—the Army List might have 
told the envoy this fact—Archduke Maximilian had never had an adju- 
tant of that name, and the sole bearer of it was an ensign, who had been 
imprisoned several years for swindling, and, on being released, emigrated 
to America. 

Hiilsemann wiped the dank perspiration from his brow, and ran with- 
out a hat to his friend and adviser, the Prussian envoy, Baron Gerolt. 
While the two gentlemen were discussing the affair, a footman brought 
in a card bearing the name of ‘Count Schweinitz,” and the count fol- 
lowed so rapidly, that the Austrian Talleyrand hardly had time to escape 
to an adjoining room. The little Prussian envoy drew himself up majes- 
tically, gave an imperious wave of his hand, and said, “‘ Leave my house 
at once!” “ What do you mean? I, Count Schweinitz-Krain ?” 
“Leave my house.” The count evaporated, borrowed on some pretext 
his landlord’s gold watch and chain, and disappeared from Washington. 
When the horrified host broke open his portmanteau, he found in it a 
touching letter from the swindler’s aged mother, and the delinquent’s 
portrait in a prison dress. People felt so ashamed, that they allowed 
the count to slip away. Where he is now employing his talents, Heaven 
alone knows, but since then counts have fallen to a heavy discount. 

As a rule, the Americans are very tolerant towards such chevaliers 
@industrie. In Sparta, robbery was honoured, and was only punished 
when the culprit allowed himself to be detected. Here, too, as it seems 
to me, people admire the smartness displayed in robbing the Treasury, 
and it is very rare for such rogues to be punished. If a thief is caught 
in the act, people shrug their shoulders sympathisingly, and call him 
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6 a fellow.” Whether such indulgence towards smart men is a trait 
inherited from their forefathers, I cannot assert positively ; still it is not 
impossible, as rogues of every degree formed no inconsiderable portion of 
the immigrants who, in the days of our grandfathers and fathers, fled from 
the arm of justice in Europe with as much eagerness as in our time their 
ndchildren and children display in flying from the arm of injustice. 

The marks of origin are unmistakable in other things, even among 
Americans of the better class. The honest immigrants, whom want 
drove to America, nearly all belonged to the lowest classes, who knew 
nothing of Europe’s “ whitewashed politeness.” These people, for instance, 
considered the use of pocket-handkerchiefs a needless luxury, and hence 
employed their fingers. This equally practical and economical fashion 
may still be observed daily among respectable people in the street. They 
certainly carry a pocket-handkerchief, but only use it after the grand 
operation has been performed. Regarded from a right point of view, 
this is a very rational fashion, and is certainly more sensible than that 
of the Chinese, who always throw away the bit of silk employed for the 

urpose. 

The lower orders in Europe, especially those engaged in maritime pur- 
suits, chew tobacco. Here the custom is very general, even more so 
than smoking. Before you are initiated in the mysteries of American 
pleasures, you fancy toothache to be epidemical, as you see so many per- 
sons going about with swollen cheeks. This habit of tobacco-chewing is 
the reason why the fair American dames are no great lovers of kissing. 
If you kiss one of them with the sweet delirium of civilised Europe—so 
younger men have assured me—she is highly amazed, shakes her head at 
this imported novelty, and does not seem to care about it. This is very 
natural, for a burnt child dreads the fire, and we cannot be angry with a 
lady at shuddering, if she happened to have received a chewed-out quid 
in her mouth on such an occasion. I, too, shuddered once on putting m 
hand in my pocket and finding there an exhausted plug of tobacco, which 
an American colonel sitting next me at the theatre had discharged into 
it by an oversight. 

This fashion of chewing is awful, and not merely so for ladies, though 
they suffer the most from it. Everywhere on the pavement you can 
notice such disgusting relics, and the ladies who walk along must be very 
careful in saving their clothes from them, or escaping a discharge of 
brown liquor from a passer-by. The spot where a tobacco-chewer has 
been sitting for an hour—for instance in the theatre—looks indescribably 
disgusting. In passing such a spot great caution is necessary, in order 
to escape a fall. Usually the place where an American has been sitting 
in a theatre is also surrounded with shells of all sorts of nuts, especially 
pea-nuts, which are everywhere offered for sale. 

Another Yankee habit is somewhat rarer here—I mean whittling. 
Girls in the North, too, always have a piece of string in their hands, with 
which they perform all sorts of evolutions. In the theatres these Yankee 

culiarities are represented with considerable humour. Even girls chew 

ere a material especially prepared for the schools. Smoking has not yet 
been introduced among the ladies, although in the West many old women 
indulge, as is the case in Ireland. Nearly all the old negresses smoke. 
Chewing snuff is habitual in the West, and specially in Arkansas ; it is a 
disgusting habit. For this purpose the lady takes a stick three inches 
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long, and chews one end, till it spreads out like a brush. This damp end 
is dipped in snuff, and the gums are rubbed with it. After this the 
stick is diligently sucked, the other end emerging from a corner of the 
mouth, 

In large cities, where education has made greater progress, such dis- 
gusting habits are of course less common; the well-bred man who chews 
does it with some restraint, and at least uses the large spittoons placed in 
all public buildings for the purpose. One custom I have not yet men- 
tioned prevails, however, even among the best-bred Americans. It seems 
utterly impossible for them, when sitting, to keep their feet on the ground ; 
they place them on the table, the window-ledge, or at least on another 
chair. Even in congress gentlemen may be seen with their feet on the 
desk in front of them. They say that they rest better so, and they are not 


wrong. 


Washington is a spot where Americans from every state congregate, 
and an observer can learn a great deal here about the whole nation. On 
examining the lower and middle classes, I find them, as arule, very igno- 
rant and coarse, but anything but stupid; at the same time, they are 
good-humoured, saving, persevering, and honest, though smart. On the 
other hand, all who come from large cities, especially on the eastern 
sea-board, form a disagreeable exception, and are remarkable for vul- 
garity, impudence, and dishonesty. Only too many Americans are given 
to drinking, and a drunken American is a hundred times lower than a 
drunken Englishman. Every word from their lips is strengthened by a 
curse. Even among the higher classes intoxication is very common ; 
drunken senators and members of congress are no rarity ; at least, I have 
seen them performing the greatest absurdities in public localities. Thus 
I once saw a senator dancing an Irish jig in a bar-room. 

The better bred and educated class, however, is very strongly repre- 
sented in Washington, and they always produced a most favourable im- 
pression on me. They are easy in manner, but civil, polite, and fre- 
quently very obliging. In everything they do they are discreet, and not 
at all given to scandalising. They are generally quiet in talking (when 
sober), sensible, and practical. They are always ready to do you a ser- 
vice, and, when you call on them, their first question is, “ Well, what 
ean I do for you?” 

In many points the Americans feel the superiority of foreigners, 
though their boundless national vanity never confesses it; but in other 
points foreigners are greatly surpassed by the Americans. In everything 
relating to science, art, and the comforts of life, the Americans, as a rule, 
are children in comparison with Europeans, though they naturally do 
not allow it, but in practical jienhe they are their superiors. A 
comparison between the Germans in America and the natives is not at 
all flattering to the former. In Washington there are at the present 
time about thirty thousand Germans. There are no remarkably rich or 
respected people among them, but, on the other hand, there are no poor. 
Washington has a peculiarity which must strike every European at once, 
in the absence of two things, without which no European city can be 
imagined— Washington has neither beggars nor sparrows. 

A German, who was wearied of Europe, missed the latter so greatly, 
I was told, that he grew melancholy. “I cannot live ina country where 
there are not even sparrows,” he said, and returned to Germany. “O 
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Lord,” he sighed there, “ I cannot live in a country where the police peer 
even into your 1 grooms and went back to America. The same 
e was repeated several times. The absence of sparrows repulsed 
Oe hem the presence of policemen repulsed him there. How he found 
ace at last I cannot say. Great efforts are now being made to intro- 
Sunn sparrows into America, for their great value has ‘been recognised : 
the beggars will come of themselves when the war has ruined the 
country. 

A number of Germans hold offices in the different departments, occupy- 
ing such posts as require positive science, and where mere American 
smartness is not sufficient. Most of the officials in the topographical 
offices, the coast survey, the engineer departments, &c., are Germans. 
Teutonism is very strongly represented among the shoemakers and tailors, 
though their number is even greater among the landlords and waiters. 
The South German seems destined by nature for a brewer, and the Ger- 
man beershop-keepers here grow fat and rich, and, at the same time, 
conceited and impertinent. The German middle classes generally have 
their own amusements after the home fashion. The Americans of the 
same class are not adapted for them, for, as they drink spirits in p - 
ference to beer, they are easily intoxicated, and the outbreaks of their 
jollity are too rough, and frequently terminate in disputes, in which 
revolvers, knives, and life-preservers play a disagreeable part. 

Last summer German landlords gave garden concerts on certain even- 
ings in the week, which were much frequented even by ladies, as every 
woman here, from the cook up to the president’s wife, is christened. 
Americans also found pleasure in these amusements, which are generally 


highly respectable ; and if any rowdies attempt to disturb the —— 
t 


they are put out at once. Last winter, too, the Germans held theatrical 
performances after the fashion of our music-halls. This cheap, if not 
particularly elegant, recreation met with great applause among the 
Americans, and the head of the police attended it regularly, not in an 
official capacity, but in order to enjoy the music. 

The Americans cannot give balls in their houses, as the rooms are too 
small ; but the landlords get them up for their boarders, who are allowed 
to invite strangers. Such balls are called “hops.” There is, besides, 
society every evening at the hotels ; for the ladies staying in the hotel 
assemble after dinner, and are in full dress, after the English fashion. 
Families of distinction have also regular reception-days ; among the offi- 
cials any respectable person is allowed to call, but in other families only 
personal friends. The ladies who hold such receptions generally receive 
from two till four p.m. Mrs. Sprague, Chase’s daughter, has recently 
connected matinées dansantes with these receptions; but no special in- 
vitations are sent out for them. 

At the present time fancy fairs are extremely popular, being got up in 
all the large cities on behalf of the wounded soldiers, and all the rich per- 
sons contribute to them. In Washington it was intended to hold only 
one fair, but the adherents of the Sanitary Commission and of the 
Christian Commission quarrelled while making arrangements for it, and 
each party resolved to have a fair of its own. For the Sanitary Com- 
mission a large booth was erected, in whose ornamentation Federal flags 
and cut coloured paper played the chief part. But few of the great 
ladies interested themselves in this fair; it was poorly attended, and I 
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rather fancy did not do a first-rate business. The fair of the Christian 
Commission was opened on February 22, Washington’s birthday, just as 
the other terminated with a ball. The home secretary granted for the 
purpose a wing of the Patent-office. 

The opening of the fair was preceded by three performances, which 
were not given at the Patent-office, but at Willard’s Hotel, for the 
benefit of the fair. The reason for this arrangement was, that a gentle- 
man from Boston happened to be in town-who was said to possess a re- 
markable talent in arranging tableaux vivans and pantomimic per- 
formances, which were to be given by ladies and gentlemen residing in 
the city. How one of the managers of the fair supposed me to possess 
artistic ability, I cannot say ; enough, I was requested to be present at 
@ consultation over the affair, and give my advice. The feminine 
manager of the proposed performances was the wife of a member of con- 
gress, and at her house I found one morning the treasurer of the fair and 
the great man from Boston. We English are accustomed to manage 
such things conscientiously, and a public performance of this description 
requires weeks of preparation. Here matters are not regarded so con- 
scientiously, the only object being to make money, and the sole correct 
road is the one which attains that object. I saw at once that my advice 
would be quite superfluous, and hence resolved to do my best in pro- 
ducing success. Although I made my propositions most politely, not one 
of them was accepted ; the programme was ready, and the Boston con- 
juror and the lady of congress were determined to carry out everything 
on their own hook, and arrange the matter in the same way as they had 
previously done elsewhere. 

One evening, at this lady’s house, a rehearsal was made with a statue, 
the part performed by the pretty daughter of a senator, who allowed her 
face to be rubbed with flour, her hair covered with wadding, and her 
form veiled in white sheets. One morning the performers were sum- 
moned to Willard’s, where the stage had just been erected, which was to 
be used that same evening. The programme of the performance was 
written down, and a hurried rehearsal was held in the broad daylight. 
Then all the performers dispersed, in order to procure their dresses, and 
promised to meet again in the evening. The tickets, at half a dollar 
apiece, were all sold in the morning; for every one was curious to see 
the first and loveliest ladies of the city on the stage. 

We had need of sundry angels for our performances: I had pro- 
mised to supply two, and for that purpose brought with me two little 
Countesses Pourtalés. No more classical angel could be imagined than 
the fourteen-year-old Lily, and none more lovely than the twelve-year- 
old Bertha; but the Boston conjuror and the raven-eyed and raven- 
haired directress declared hard and fast that an angel without flaxen curls 
wasa blasphemy. Light hair of this description, however, is as rare as 
blue eyes in Washington. Flashing black eyes, which could pierce 
through triple deerhide, are very common, but black sleepy eyes are 
unusual, 

The good people did not dream of representing well-known pictures; 
for, in the first place, there are no pictures here ; and, secondly, it would 
have cost a great deal too much trouble. The first representation, half 
mone half pantomime, was taken from one of Tennyson’s poems. A 

ing with his queen and court is enchanted ; that is to say, each has sud- 
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pcre | become stiffened in the position occupied at the moment. Ona 
couch the loveliest printess lies asleep. A = prince comes in, is 
amazed, sees the sleeping beauty, grows excited, and in his very explicable 
ecstasy kisses the princess. By this the spell is destroyed: the princess 
widely opens her flashing eyes, and all the others awake in great surprise 
out of their hundred years’ slumber. I had, as an enchanted courtier, to 
look delightedly for one hundred years into the eyes of an enchanted lady 
in waiting, the golden-haired, blue-eyed daughter of a member of congress, 
and take care that I did so in a splendid costume. It was no slight task 
for us gentlemen to procure dresses, for there are no Nathans in this 
capital of the United States, and the costumes borrowed from Groves’s 

Theatre did not promise to look very magnificent in the brilliant gaslight. 
A gentleman, who was to act Bluebeard, ran about despairingly, and con- 
sulted everybody as to how he was to obtain a blue beard. I advised him 
to have a flax beard dyed sky-blue, which was satisfactorily managed. 

Through the husband of the sleeping beauty, a colonel who protected 
art and the female artistes, Mr. Ford was induced to lend us a few dresses, 
too, and I hurried to his theatre. I ran across the stage, where a re- 
hearsal was taking place at the moment, and went up a flight of stairs 
that brought me to the wardrobe-keeper’s room. Here I learnt, to my 
horror, that*all the decent dresses were on a mission to Baltimore and 
Alexandria, and only two presentable ones were left. I at once seized 
one of them: its pendant was destined for the disenchanted prince, and I 
was heartily glad to have the trouble off my mind. 

At dinner I sat next the director of the band, which was attached to 
the corps defending Washington. He and his men were already at the 
railway station, on the point of leaving, when a telegraphic despatch from 
head-quarters recalled them, and ordered them to place themselves at the 
disposal of the managers of the fair. ‘The music, however, was alread 
sent off, and the most unhappy of conductors was delighted when he— 
about an hour before the performance—learnt from me what we were 
going to do, and was able to arrange the music accordingly. 

The performance was to begin at half-past seven, and we were re- 
quested to meet on the stage at half-past six. When I appeared with 
military punctuality, not a soul had arrived, and I had the pleasure of 
lighting the gas, and time to examine the stage and various arrangements. 
4 will give a detailed description, so that my countrymen may take pattern 

it. 

” Willard’s Hall is a building belonging to Willard’s Hotel, and con- 
nected with it by a corridor. At one end is a gallery, and at the other 
the stage was erected, about eight yards broad and six deep, The space 
on either side was parted off from the rest of the hall. In the centre, 
over the stage, was a gilt shield, with the arms of the Republic, and on 
the right and left two colossal star-spangled banners served partly as orna- 
ment, partly as a cover to the wooden reality. The stage itself, which was 
divided off by a blue gauze, resembled a Punch’s show, and was lined 
with black disagreeably shiny calico, which had shortly before been used 
to express the sorrow of the public edifices at the death of an ex-minister 
or president. The long strips, which had mourningly surrounded the 
marble pillars, were merely fastened together with pins. On the ground 
lay a hideous gaudy carpet, which utterly destroyed any artistic effect. 
An hotel room behind-the hall served as dressing-room for the ladies. 
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For the gentlemen, the remaining space on either side of the stage was 
set apart, but the floor was slippery and disgusting through saliva and 
expended quids. With some difficulty I procured a looking-glass from 
the hotel, and dressed in great haste, so that I was ready ere the per- 
formers had all arrived. They were officials, officers, and other young 
men of fashion, who did not seem at all surprised, however, at the 
wretched discomfort of all the arrangements. 

By seven o’clock the Hall was so crowded with the first ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Washington, that twenty dollars was in vain offered for two 
tickets. The sleeping beauty, a delightful woman, in a splendid dress, 
and covered with jewels like a saint, practised sleeping and graceful 
awaking. I was most conscientiously admiring my lady in waiting, who 
really looked enchanting, and the prince was impatiently walking up and 
down. The public, too, gave signs of impatience, for the time for 
beginning had passed more than half an hour, and we could not com- 
mence, for we wanted the principal thing. The manager of the Bude 
light had not turned up, and the clever gentleman from Boston was com- 
pelled to step before the curtain and apologise to the audience for the 
delay. 

rv last everything wasin order. The rather shabby-looking king was 
seated on his throne, with his queen by his side, and on the right and left 
of the throne were two far shabbier-looking barons, one of whom, how- 
ever, was fortunately concealed by my pretty lady in waiting, who was 
standing with me right in front of the stage. Opposite to us reclined on 
a sofa the charming young princess, illumined by the most dazzling light. 
Behind her stood, as ornamental statue, a pretty girl, and in a corner 
Lily Pourtalés, also as a statue, with a white basket, filled with white 
flowers, on her head. The curtain was just beginning to rise, when Mrs. 
Thomas Davis, our female director, threw the last handful of flour in the 
face of the statues, which were her special hobby. 

The prince was decently amazed, and we all awoke very properly, but 
I am afraid not quite simultaneously, for the prince om Benen had not 
the courage to kiss the sleeping beauty on the lips, but contented himself 
with placing his mouth on her hand, which weakened the spell. The 
public were remarkably easy to please, applauded as loudly as propriety 
allowed, and we had to repeat this picture thrice. 

The indulgence of the audience had a very cheering effect upon us, 
and convinced the Bostonian still more that all his arrangements were 
first rate, and my gentle hints and modest proposals not to represent the 
following tableau, ‘“‘ Judith and Holofernes,” quite so absurdly, were with 
Yankee self-sufficiency hardly listened to, and quite neghesed. A captain 
performed the part of Holofernes. A white sheet was laid on a long 
board table, upon it a pillow, marked “ Willard’s Hotel’? in the corner, 
and over this a second sheet. The captain merely took off his coat and 
waistcoat, and Holofernes was ready. No attention was paid to the fact 
that the tressels of the table were visible behind the sheet. Judith was 
represented by the wife of an artist, who had been to Europe and resided 
for a long period in Italy. Her dress and acting were first rate, and she 
was in no way bothered by the American infantry sabre which she 
wielded. In the second part of this tableau Judith appeared with the 
head of Holofernes in her hand, which was very cleverly managed. The 
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head was the real head of the captain, who was kneeling behind the bed, 
with a sheet fastened round his neck, on which pieces of red flannel 
were sewn to imitate the gouts of blood. This tableau was a great 


success. 

The Byrd Monument at Philadelphia, of which we possessed a pho- 
tograph, was admirably represented, and pleased greatly. At the foot of 
a marble cross recline three children of various ages, and behind them 
stands an angel, with a trumpet in her hand. This was Mrs. Davis’s 
triumph: she lavished on it at least two bushels of flour and any quan- 
tity of chalk. My lady in waiting figured this time as angel: 1 had 
fastened her wings—cut out of calico, and painted with charcoal—in 
the correct position in the black background, and it looked extremely 
natural. 

Bluebeard was very comically represented. The monster’s last wife, a 
pretty and very clever girl, understood the art of exaggeration which is 
adapted to nursery tales, and played her part admirably. Six young 
ladies, chosen principally for their length of hair, hung by this hair side 
by side on the back wall, or rather, only their heads could be seen hanging, 
which was managed by a cleverly-arranged curtain in the background. 
The tower, which the sister ascends in order to summon help by waving 
her handkerchief, was very simply represented by an ordinary cane-chair, 
and the fact that the young lady. who had on a hat as tall as the tower, 
and also wore spectacles, in no way weakened the fun of the affair. Blue- 
beard’s last wife eventually performed the Maid of Orleans, which offered 
nothing remarkable, except that the conductor accompanied the tableau 
with the Marseillaise. 

Encouraged by the success of the first evening, the committee doubled 
the price of admission. The speculation was good, for the Hall was as 
crowded on the second evening as on the first. We had another short 
rehearsal in the morning ; some of the tableaux were repeated, among 
them being the Byrd Memorial and the “ Red Ear.’ Country people 
are engaged in husking, that is to say, shelling Indian corn, and in 
various districts the lad who finds a red ear claims the right of kissing 
his neighbour. In one tableau the finding of the red ear of corn was 
depicted, and in a second very practically represented by a box of the 
ears, which the girl was on the point of giving the bold youth. 

“The Last Dream of Renown” was the title of a tableau invented by 
Mrs. Davis, in order to produce some living figures in gilt frames, for in 
other respects it possessed neither sense nor meaning. ‘Three gold frames, 
with pretty girls in them as portraits, appeared to be hanging on the 
wall. I, as the painter, lay dying, palette in hand, in a chair, and had 
my last glance riveted on my masterpiece. An easel, though without a 
picture, stood by my side; the Boston conjuror said it must be assumed 
that I had just given the last touch to one of the pictures hanging on 
the wall. The tableau, though so absurd, was much liked, and had to be 
repeated several times. 

No patriotic or political tableaux appeared to draw. A series of re- 

resentations was entitled ‘“‘ The President’s Proclamation, or Three 
undred Thousand Men More.” Of course, all the young men—I 
mean on the stage—were most willing to leave house and home, wife 


and child, in order to die under ignorant, political generals for the 
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emancipation of their black brothers, and the wives and daughters saw 
with real delight their hysbands and fathers shoulder a musket. But off 
the stage a draught was found necessary, because sufficient volunteers 
would not offer, even for a bounty of nearly one thousand dollars. 

But slight applause was bestowed on a scene in which conquered Con- 
federates, dressed in uniforms collected on the battle-field, demanded 
mercy of Union troops, who held their bayonets to their breast. The 
joke of a Federal officer taking from a copperhead snake, lying on a cask 
before him, the oath of allegiance demanded of the inhabitants of the in- 
surgent states, was faintly laughed at. The better class of the Wash- 
ingtonians have too many relatives and friends among the Southerners 
to find pleasure in such jests, even though they may be staunch 
Unionists. 

Much heartier laughter was aroused by a waxwork show, in which the 
Bostonian, dressed up as an old lady, gave the explanations in a very 
comical way. Among them were a giantess, a young — standing on 
a cask, with a couple of curtains arranged as a dress; a female dwarf ; 
Bluebeard ; Lord Byron; a celebrated American robber, holding an in- 
nocent maid by the hair, and brandishing his knife. Lily Pourtalés, with 
her hair hanging to her knees, acted a mermaid, and, in order that there 
might be no mistake, the tail of a real codfish peeped out from under her 
dress. The figures, on being wound up, began to move; Bluebeard 
raised his arm with the key, and let it fall again ; a maniac constantly 
mee oe the same wild antics; the murderer constantly assassinated 

neeling innocence ; the mermaid combed her hair, and so on. 

The president and his lady had promised to attend the performance, 
but had been detained. Mrs. Lincoln, however, was present at the last. 
The performances opened with a tableau, which was called “‘ Gems from 
Eastern Stories.” The entire stage was covered with ladies, more or 
less handsome, in more or less splendid Oriental dresses, sitting or stand- 
ing in pleasing groups, the uglier girls naturally forcing themselves into 
the foreground. The awful carpet was covered with Oriental tapestry, 
and the tableau was extremely pretty. 

I must die once again as a painter, and had received orders from our 
female commander to play Pygmalion, and fall in love with my statue 
of Galatea. The “sleeping beauty” had a Turkish or Greek dress, 
which was just the thing. I could scarce refrain from laughing, and 
remonstrated mildly against a Pygmalion in Turkish costume. The lady 
was horrified when I spoke about an antique garb and naked arms and 
legs; she would not have anything nude on any consideration, nor must 
I press my living Galatea to my heart. No flesh-coloured tricots could 
be procured in Washington, and I was not, unfortunately, sufficiently in- 
timate with the ballet-dancers at the Variétés and Canterbury Hall, to 
be able to borrow such articles of them. I heard, however, that the 
sleeping beauty had obtained a pair. from the theatre, and I had the 
audacity to ask her for them. The little beauty brought me the inex- 
pressibles with her own fair hands, and said, with half-averted face, that 
she did not know whether the things were “ right,” as she did not under- 
stand such matters. They were, I may remark parenthetically, lady’s 
tricots, and when I put them on, they were so short that I could hardly 
walk, much less kneel down and implore Jupiter. A decent tunic was 
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obtained from the theatre, and a pair of goloshes had to do duty as 
sandals. I also borrowed a dark-blue sleeveless mantle, which could be 
thrown over as a toga. As Napoleon practised before his coronation, I 
may confess that I tried my toga and rehearsed my prayer to Jupiter in 
my modest attic beforehand. 

An American lady very coolly expects you, when you have white 
trousers and kid gloves on, to climb up trees and look for birds’-nests, or 
carry her trunk to the station, or do other porter’s work, and our female 
commander-in-chief was in this respect not at all backward: she gave 
orders right and left, and I could not help wishing her at the head of the 
army of the Potomac. More than once I had been induced to request 
her to engage two or three servants and a carriage, who could perform 
all her commissions, and I had frequently thwarted the Bostonian in his 
arrangements. The natural and first result was, that Pygmalion, which 
was third on the list, was removed to nearly the end, so that, as a most 
dissatisfied Greek, I had to remain for hours in the little dressing-room, 
and had great difficulty in protecting my blue mantle from the clouds of 
flour raised by two marble gladiators. I was compelled, too, to keep 
sedulously out of the way of our female general, for she was indefatigable 
in powdering. At our first performance the angels looked in the bright 
light like celestial millers, and in the last I was lying in my chair as the 
expiring painter, and gazing fondly at my Cecilia; the Bude light was 
already turned on, and the curtain-raiser was spitting on his hands, when 
the lady rushed forward with her tub, and dashed a handful of flour into 
the face of the poor saint. I sprang up with horror, and hastily re- 
stored the natural roses of my masterpiece with a pocket-handkerchief. 

At length Pygmalion was announced, but instead of arranging the 
scene as it was at the morning’s rehearsal, our female chief said that we 
had had statues enough, and only one should stand on a box covered with 
white canvas, in front of which I could kneel. I rather savagely answered 
that I should do what I thought proper, and the curtain rose. I came in, 
sighed at my statue, expressed to the best of my ability my love and 
despair at the coldness of my statue, prayed most earnestly to that old 
roué Jupiter, was amazed, alarmed, delighted, as my statue opened her 
eyes with great difficulty and smiled—while doing so she had to raise 
half a pound of flour on her eyelids—and when she prepared to fall into 
my arms I thought it advisable, on behalf of my blue mantle, to evade 
this catastrophe by a species of fainting-fit. The applause was very faint, 
and the tableau was not re-demanded. I was greatly annoyed at this, 
and could not laugh at the Peak Family—a ridicule of Puritan formality 
and stiffness, very neat, but a little too long. ( 

The whole affair was a great success, however; the Americans were 
— and the treasury of the fair was several thousand dollars the 
richer. 

I must confess that on this occasion I learned to like the Americans 
much better than I had previously done. The men were sensible, jolly, 
and good humoured ; in that they behaved with the greatest propriety. 
The same must be said of the lady performers. They were simple, 
natural, very merry, and entirely unpretending. Each did all in her 
power to ensure success, and not one refused to accept a subordinate or 
disagreeable character. The ladies, who ali belonged to the highest 
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classes, accepted all the arrangements with the greatest cheerfulness. I 
had heard a great deal about American prudery, but on this occasion, 
when the ladies were obliged to dress so quickly, and under such awkward 
circumstances, I did not notice a trace of prudery—rather the contrary. 

On the appointed day the fair was opened in the Patent-office. The 
home secretary had granted an unfinished immense hall, whose floor was 
already covered with slabs of black and white marble for the undertaking, 
and the government architects had beautified it. At the end—fancy the 
entrance—a stage was erected, the rear of which was tastefully decorated 
withal. It was used by the orators, who delivered speeches at the 
opening, among them being the Honourable L. E. Crittenden, and Mr. 
B. B. French, the president of the fair. The space on either side of the 
stage was occupied by refreshment-stalls, decorated with every possible 
flag. The opposite road and entrance were adorned with arms and flags, 
while over the door hung a very fair oil painting, representing the death 
of General Lyon. 

Along the side-walls were tastely-arranged stalls, amply provided with 
contributions of every description. Here everything could be found that 
is to be seen at a fair. Here you could be electrified, there weighed : 
here was a wheel of fortune, there were stereoscopes to peep through. In 
the centre of the hall was a Temple of Flora, and by its side another 
temple, in which was a very clever panorama of a nal with a fort. 
Farther on were pond-like hollows, into which you could throw a line for 
two cents, and catch a packet containing all sorts of trifles. Ice-shops, a 
lemonade-fountain, with a nymph, &c., were of course to be found. 

The most costly stall was the one presided over by the wife of our 
mayor, Mrs. Wallack. It glittered with plate, handsome dresses, laces, 
shawls, and other expensive articles. The wealthy mercer, Stewart of New 
York, presented very valuable gifts to the fair: among them an Indian 
shawl, ticketed at several thousand dollars. There were many pictures, 
too ; and a saint, an original drawing by an American lady, was remark- 
ably good. Relics of Washington, “ the father of the Republic,” and of 
various battle-fields, were also offered for sale. One of the most attrac- 
tive spots was the Temple of Flora, where Countess Elise Pourtalés and 
Mrs. French, with a bevy of lovely young ladies, sold the most splendid 
bouquets, baskets, birds, and goldfish. 

A ticket for the whole duration of the fair cost a dollar, a single one a 
quarter-dollar. The fair was open from mid-day till eleven o’clock P..., 
and was so crowded every evening with well-dressed persons, that it was 
almost impossible to breathe. In order to reach the hall, it was necessary 
to pass through the model-rooms, whose broad marble passages afforded 
sufficient space for those who were tired of the turmoil of the fair. Close 
to the entrance of the fair was a railed-off space, whence monotonous 
singing could be heard. For fifteen cents we entered a New England 
kitchen, which is rarely to be met with at the present day. Here old 
women were sitting and spinning, while the young ones were engaged 
with other domestic tasks, and a quaintly-dressed body, with a short pipe 
in her mouth, stirred up the kitchen fire. A venerable dame sang from 
a hymn-book. 

Not much is purchased at night, for the wealthy people who intend 
buying do so by day. Valuable articles, as well as bouquets and baskets 
of flowers, are raffled for, the ticket costing, according to the article, from 
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two dollars down to ten cents. Young ladies with lists in their hands 
ress through the mob in order to induce friends and strangers to invest 
in tickets, which is not allowed, it is true, as it drives visitors away, but 
still cannot be entirely prevented. Before you can look about you, these 
pretty gipsies have bewitched a couple of dollars out of one’s pocket. 

The fair was intended to last a month, but the business was so 
that the closing was put off. Convalescent soldiers filled a stall with their 
handiwork, among which were many pretty and curious things. 

As I said, I shall talk about the theatre another time, and there is not 
much to say about the different parties and receptions that would interest 
the reader, as he does not know the persons. The parties are all exactly 
alike, and the same people are nearly always to be met at them. A new 
appearance at them is Count Georgi, the Austrian envoy, who relieved 
Hiilsemann. Everybody is pleased at the change, for Count Georgi is a 
delightful bachelor, who has already made numerous friends. 

Smaller parties are at times very pleasant, but they are spoiled for 
Europeans by the fact that no general conversation is got up. Generally 
the visitors sit in pairs and talk together; a stranger can yawn himself 
to death. This season there has been any quantity of lectures of every 
description. Professor Agassiz was here a ther months back, and delivered 
three lectures on glaciers at the Smithsonian—an excellent institution, 
which we shall visit hereafter—which were paid for by the institution, 
and the public were admitted gratis. The lecture-room was crowded, in 
spite of snow and wind, and Agassiz has rarely spoken before a more 
attentive or thankful public. It consisted not merely of the first people 
in Washington, but also of tradespeople, working men, and soldiers. 
Agassiz is a handsome man, with a pleasing manner; his English accent 
is excellent, and his extempore delivery most clear and interesting. Still, 
he cannot condense the wealth of his material into the short time allotted 
him, and at the close of the third lecture he still owed us the promised 
explanation of many important questions. He has just returned here, 
and I am looking rhlene, to his lectures with delight. 

The brothers Davenport are giving performances at Willard’s Hall, 
which are said to be very curious. The bill reads madly enough, and is 
well adapted to excite curiosity, but has not yet been able to tempt me. 
The Davenports are celebrated Mediums, who stand on the most inti- 
mate terms with the spirits. The brothers allow themselves to be securely 
bound by some spectator; then the fight disappears for a few seconds, 
and when it returns, the cords are lying on the floor and display no trace 
of the flour which was placed in the hands of the brothers, and which 
they still hold on the appearance of the light. Spirits play abominable 
tunes on instruments scattered about, and violins flying about the room 
at times strike doubters and mockers. One of the latter suddenly lit a 
lucifer-match; the brothers could be seen bending forward with their 
hands at liberty, but in an instant they returned to their old posture, 
with their hands fastened on their back. The brothers also give private 
representations, at which wonderful, or >t least inexplicable, things take 
place. On the bill they promise to show how Jacob wrestled with the 
angel, how Peter was liberated, and so on. 

- yarn has grown longer this time than I intended, and so I will 
break off here. 

VOL. LVI. T 
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A BALL AT THE BARRIER. 


In the last number of the Miscellany I promised to continue the 
account of my adventures during the last Parisian Carnival. To tell the 
truth, I had more than half made up my mind to conclude with my visit 
to the Salon de Mars, for too much of a good thing is good for nothing, 
and even though a little folly is permissible at such a season, sapienti sat 
should be the motto of the cosmopolitan; but, as the French so admirably 
put it, “homme propose,” &c. 

Well, then, I was sitting quietly in my rooms with a young medical 
friend, who was supposed to be attending lectures at the Hotel-Dieu, 
and whom I will call Jones, when there came a knock at the door. On 
my shouting “ Entrez,” a young man came in, dressed in a blue woollen 
blouse, black cap, blue linen trousers pulled over his cloth ones, white 
cotton gloves, and a white shirt-collar with a red silk tie—a Parisian 
ouvrier in his Sunday clothes, but a smart one. Even the cigar ina 
long silver mouthpiece was not missing. As he had a rather large 
bundle under his arm, I took him for a workman to whom my tailor had 
given a commission, or else he might have made a mistake in the house 
and door. 

As I could not by the lamplight distinguish my strange visitor, I re- 
moved the shade, and, to my utter amazement, found the friend who had 
accompanied me to the previous balls standing before me in a workman’s 
an In a second it all became clear to me—I was, namely, regularly 
in for it. 

My friend had during the last few weeks repeatedly proposed to me a 
visit to the Barrier balls, but had not found any great willingness on m 

art. To tell the honest truth, after the visit to the Salon de Mars 

d had enough of it, at least for this year, and I remembered, not with- 
out some degree of satisfaction, the imminent approach of Ash Wednes- 
day, which puts an end to all the fun of the carnival. 

“ And then, again, the Barrier balls,” I added, in order to have a 
practical excuse for my refusal, which otherwise my friend would have 
refused to accept, “are of such a peculiar nature; a gentleman is re- 
garded with suspicion there, so that a 

- “The coat and the hat, you mean,” my friend interrupted me ; “ there 
you are in the right; but that can be easily altered. We need only put 
on a blouse and a cap in order to pass muster at the Barrier.” 

The matter had rested for the moment with this argument, and I had 
quite forgotten the entire project, when Saville suddenly entered my 
room on this evening in the? garb of an ouvrier. And I therefore 
claim an apology for having shouted in my vexation, ‘‘ Confound it all !” 

“You will soon change your mind,” Saville said, as he opened his 
bundle and arranged various articles on the sofa. “Just look here ; 
could you desire a handsomer blouse or neater trousers? Now that I 
have brought you all these smart things, you must say yes; and then, 
too, the blue tie and the white plaid cap. Why, you will make any 
amount of conquests.” 

“Oh!” suddenly exclaimed Jones, “if no one else is willing, 1 am 
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ready to take the costume. The most respectable persons disguise them- 
selves at carnival time, and besides, I hear that there is lots of fun at 
the Barrier balls.” 

“ That is your sort,” Saville answered him triumphantly ; “a man, a 
word. At N. . 7, Rue Lamartine, twenty yards from here, you will find 
everything you require. Make haste and fetch a dress; in the mean 
while we will dress here.” 

The doctor was out of the room before this speech was ended, and I 
was compelled to yield, nolens volens. 

“You can keep on your patent leather shoes,” Saville said, while 
I was undressing, “for all smart ouvriers wear them, ¢’est le chic. But 
no upstanding shirt-collar, for that is proscribed at the Barriers.” 

“ But I have no others,” I answered, in some embarrassment. 

‘ Leave me to act,” Saville said ; and walked to my writing-table, and 
cut a collar with practised hand out of a sheet of paper. Then he 
bent it to shape, placed the blue tie inside it, and fastened it to my shirt 
with a few pins. It looked first rate, and could deceive the most prac- 
tised eye. The blouse fitted me equally well; the linen trousers were 
rather short, it is true, but on that account displayed the cloth ones 
underneath all the better. ‘C’est encore le chic,”’ said Saville. Next 
the gloves, the cap, and the polished leather belt, with the broad steel 
buckle, and the metamorphosis was complete. 

“Just have a look at yourself in the glass,’’ my Mephistopheles re- 
marked; “don’t you look ever so much better like that, than in the 
stupid tail-coat and a white choker? Put some cigars and a few france 
pieces in your pocket, although we shall manage as well there with one 
france as at the Grand Opéra with a louis d’or.” 

There was a ring at the bell, and Jones reappeared. He saluted us 
with much gravity, and posted himself in the centre of the room, for the 
purpose of being admired. He had dressed in the shop, and chosen the 
most suitable articles: a white blouse, and a blue Scotch cap with long 
black streamers—extremely distingué, but perfectly in order. 

Then we set out on our expedition. 

Let us buy false noses,”’ Saville said, a precautionary measure, 
in case of our desiring to render ourselves less easily recognisable} no 
one can tell.” 

The noses were purchased, and we then clambered on to the roof of 
the first passing omnibus proceeding in the direction of Montmartre ; 
for the most celebrated Barriers are there, and the Elysée Montmartre 
is the Grand Opéra of the Parisian working world. We soon reached 
the Barriére des Martyrs, where we got down, in order to walk to the 
Petit Ramponneau, which, according to the evening’s programme, was to 
be our first halting-place. 

“ Let us try whether our disguise suits us, and if we are able to behave 
in accordance with it,” said Jones, as he pointed to a marchand de vins 
opposite, where a number of workmen, dressed in their best, happened 
to be assembled. 

We walked in, and called for a glass of Curagoa, which was imme- 
diately served, without any attention being paid to us. The hostess 
alone gave us a side-look, which did not escape me. Then she asked, 
curiously ; 
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“Ces messieurs iront a l’Elysée ce soir? On dit qu’il y aura beau- 
coup de masques.” 

While saying this she indulged in a most significant smile, and I plainly 
saw that the word “ masques” was intended as a cut at us. 

A lElysée! how grand that sounds, and evokes reminiscences of the 
Consulate, when Napoleon gave his great balls at the Elysée. 

But we could not remain long here, for it was nearly eight o’clock, 
and consequently high time for us to dine, and this we intended to do 
at the Petit Ramponneau, the Véry of the Barriers, or the Véfour of the 
Blouses, as it is also called. Grand Ramponneau would be the more 
correct name, for it is one of the largest eating-houses in the whole of 
Paris. In the lower rooms congregate workmen and many country 
people, especially from the plain of St. Denis, who come to Paris b 
thousands every day with their vegetable carts ; on the first floor there is 
a large room for “finer persons,” though still only workmen: for the 
bourgeois proper rarely comes here, and we did not see a hat anywhere. 
We were conducted up-stairs, and asked whether we would like a cabinet 
particulier, or precisely as in Paris. But we naturally declined this, 
and remained in the large room, where numerous guests were already 
assembled, and where, after the French fashion, there was such an uproar 
that we could hardly hear ourselves speak. 

The menu was very soon read through. In these restaurants you only 
find, in addition to soup and boiled beef, three or four dishes, les plats du 
jour. Of course, you can have anything you like to order, but you act 
much more wisely in sticking to these dishes, which are always excellent. 
Ragoiit de mouton, saucisse fumée 4 ]’Allemande ; that is to say, with 
sauer-kraut, omelette aux confitures—a dinner for a king, to which we 
did hearty justice. 

The wine was also good, at sixteen sous; but afterwards we ordered a 
bottle with the yellow seal at one franc and a half, quite as good as what 
one pays four francs for in the Passage de Opéra. At a table near us 
some workmen were seated with their grisettes : there champagne was 
drunk, though it was neither Cliquot nor Réderer, but the corks popped, 
and that was the chief thing. 

We preferred drinking coffee in the large room down stairs, where the 
company were more numerous and mixed, and the noise was consequentl 
greater. In all these Barrier places of amusement the wandering minstre 
and musicians cannot be kept out, however miserable their performances 
may be. In large establishments, such as the Petit Ramponneau, they 
are even given food, and many of the guests throw them a piece of 
money. If only one singer performed at a time it might be endurable, 
but three or four at once ig really too much of a good thing. A harp 
girl was strumming at the entrance and singing a romance in a ropy 
voice ; in the centre, two boys of from six to eight years of age were 
playing the violin ; farther back, a street singer was standing on a 
chair, and bellowing at such a pitch that his melody reached all ears and 
hearts. ‘‘ La maniére de traiter les femmes comme elles méritent,” met 
with great success, and was so loudly and heartily applauded that sud- 
denly several sergens de ville became visible (gendarmes everywhere in 
beautiful, happy Paris !), but disappeared again as soonas they saw that 
no element Eeagunes to the state was the cause of this tremendous 
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hilarity. The singer, in the mean while, had sold some fifty copies of 
his ditty, but no objection could be raised to that either, for the “ poem” 
displayed the prescribed police stamp, and had consequently passed the 
censorship. Still, our artist was unable to continue singing, for a 
grimacer had already taken his place, and was cutting such frightful 
faces that the “ ladies” shrieked loudly, and several “ gentlemen,” through 
consideration for the fair sex present, threw the fellow some sous so that 
he might leave off. 

Like the dinner up-stairs, the coffee below was excellent ; but, for all 
that, we were compelled to think of making a start. For the Little 
Ramponneau was merely a station in the programme of the evening, 
although we had amused ourselves excellently there. 

Jones alone was rather out of temper, and was continually growling 
to himself. He felt annoyed that we created hardly any sensation— 
neither he, nor Saville, nor my humility. Here and there a transient 
glance was thrown at us, but as we looked exactly like the rest in this 
mixed company, no further notice was taken of us. The worthy doctor 
wanted some slight adventure, as he said, so that he might have some 
reason for his disguise. 

‘“‘ Pray have patience,” Saville said. ‘“ Who knows what is impend- 
ing over us?” 

A tap on the shoulder. On turning, old Krautheimer was standing 
before me, shaking with laughter on seeing me disguised in a blouse. 
He had recognised us at once, but, on receiving a slight hint, pretended 
not to know us. 

Old Krautheimer is so well known that I feel sure the reader knows 
him. Ar absurd supposition, Jones would say. As if the renown of 
a Parisian gargotier, no matter how celebrated he might be, ever spread 
beyond the Barriers. 

Krautheimer is most assuredly the Vatel of the exterior boulevards. 
“ Tell the story,” Saville remarked. “TI will give you five minutes, but 
then we must be off.” 


Soon after the revolution of July, Krautheimer came to Paris just as 
he stood; he had brought two florins with him from home, but could not 
even spend them, as no one was willing to change the foreign coins. He 
became a marmiton, omnibus, and eventually waiter, and finally set up 
on his own account—that is to say, he hired a shop at the corner of a 
street hardly large enough to admit his stove and a couple of frying- 
pans, and sold pommes de terre frites. He always remained in front of 
the Barriers, in the vicinity of Montmartre, which is the Boulevard des 
Italiens of the working classes. Hundreds of workmen daily passed his 
corner, and Krautheimer’s potatoes ere long became renowned. <A year 
later, he also began to - small fish, and, owing to the increase of his 
customers, he was obliged to enlarge his shop. When another year had 
passed away, he purchased a real restaurant (ici on donne a boire et a 
manger), and thus became a gargotier. When I add that it was the 
same establishment in which he commenced his career as marmiton, it 
sounds like poetical exaggeration, but I am bound to add that it is true. 

He was now established in the correct sense of the term, and the first 
thing he did, when he had become a master, was to return to Berg- 
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zabern and fetch his betrothed. He had been true to her for six years, 
and she to him. He had written to her once annually at Christmas. At 
last he was in a position to marry. The story is certainly not ve 
romantic ; it is merely a specimen of honest German fidelity in fickle, 
windy Paris. 

Ten years have elapsed, and Herr Krautheimer has become a well-to- 
do and respected man, and if he had only consented to be naturalised, he 
would have been chosen into the municipality. But he refused to become 
a Frenchman. His establishment had grown considerably in the mean 
while: he had bought the adjoining houses, and a large garden in the 
bargain, where people dined during the summer. Only workmen and 
factory hands, and sauer-kraut and sausage, with the addition of the 
eternal ragoiit de mouton for his French customers, and two or three 
dishes of a similar nature ; such was the unchangeable bill of fare all the 
year round. Beer and the problematical red wine, which has alread 
been introduced to the reader’s notice under the name of “ le petit bleu,” 
were the sole beverages. Years ago I dined there in summer, and ex- 
cellently too, frequently with six hundred workmen: on such occasions 
old Krautheimer (he had become gradually old) would wait on me in 
person, spread the napkin, and sit down for a moment’s gossip. At times 
he would call up his children, and say, ‘‘ Shake hands with these gentle- 
men ; it is a great honour for us that they visit us!” At last he had 
twenty-five waiters to serve the guests, and twelve women in the kitchen, 
nearly all German ; for he always displayed his affection for everything 
Teutonic, and never denied his country. In the starvation year of 1856, 
of sad memory, during the three winter months he daily gave fifty 
dinners to the poor of his quarter. The Maire of Montmartre reported 
the fact to Paris, and obtained for him the great gold medal. Had 
Krautheimer been a man of importance, he could easily have secured the 
cross of the Legion; but, for the sake of decency, it was impossible to 
decorate a gargotier. 

Last year the gargotier retired from business, and it is said with a 
ange income of twenty thousand frances. Although he was known to 

rich, not a soul could comprehend this: for his portions were always 
the largest, his meat the best, and his prices the lowest. But in this con- 
sisted his grand secret. He much desired a son to continue the business, 
but Heaven cannot give a man everything he wishes, especially when it 
has bestowed so much on him already. His two daughters are naturally 
excellent matches, and have made the mouth of more than one bachelor 
water. But the father is looking out for German sons-in-law, and will 
not hear of frivolous Parisians. 


“Tt is half after nine,” said Saville, and we started, after shaking 
hands with old Krautheimer, and arranging a meeting at the Elysée for 
the same evening. 

“T wish the old fellow would bring his daughters to the ball,” Jones 
remarked, as he pulled on his white cotton gloves again, and looked in 
the glass to see whether his blouse was properly arranged. And thus we 
set out for the Elysée Montmartre. 

The stay at the Petit Ramponneau has been rather long-winded as an 
introduction, and yet we should have done better by remaining there 
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longer: for what is now coming is anything but jolly. Indeed, I am 
hesitating about going on, and whether I ought not to break off here, 
under the pretext of seeing the festal procession of the carnival ox, which 
on this day has attracted the whole of Paris to the boulevards. But, as 
everybody thinks that it is not worth the while to run after the beeuf gras, 
the evasion would not hold water for a moment. 

Be it so; I will take my courage in both hands and tell the whole sad 
story. 

* * * * 

Au violon! as the Frenchman says—or, in other words, locked up. 

Saville was the only one of us who retained his good humour. He 
wore, as before, his false nose, in order to retain his incognito, and hoped 
for a speedy release. Jones had grown extremely despondent, and made 
no answer when Saville shouted to him: 

“ Now you have the desired adventure, and can no longer com- 
plain about no notice being taken of you. You are, bel et bien, locked 
up.” 

‘Don’t let us have any bad jokes,” the doctor answered; “we must 
send some one to the embassy, and try to get out as soon as possible.” 

But how had we contrived to get into the violon, after our excellent 
dinner at the Petit Ramponneau and the hearty leave-taking from honest 
Krautheimer ? 

“ Speaking accurately, it was your fault,” I said, turning to Jones; “if 
you had not had the unlucky idea of going into the Poule Noire to 
try = luck at the roulette-table, nothing of this sort would have oc- 
curred.” 

‘* Abuse me hereafter as much as you please,” the doctor angrily inter- 
rupted me, “but now reflect on some way of getting out of this con- 
founded place as soon as possible.” 

“The greatest men, after all, have been imprisoned,” Saville began, 
pathetically, though he still wore the false nose. ‘I will not allude to 
Columbus and Galileo, or to Louis XVI., but just think of Thiers and 
Cavaignac at the time of the coup d’état, and they, too, were confined 
in Mazas. We are only in the violon of St. Lazare, and hence far 
better off.” 

“ Saint Lazare!” I suddenly exclaimed, and a glance of hope flashed 
across my mind. “Why, Saint Lazare belongs to the Faubourg St. 
Denis, and I am very well acquainted with the police commissary of the 
quarter. I even did him a service once (by translating an English docu- 
ment), and he is in my debt. Give me pen and paper at once; we are 
saved!” 

But where to get pen and paper? The sentry (Jones: persisted in 
calling him the gaoler), who walked up and down outside, and whom we 
asked for the articles through the small grating in the door, replied to 
all our applications with the stereotyped phrase, “ Attendez jusqu’a 
demain matin.” 

“T have a pencil !” Jones exclaimed. 

“ All right,” I cried ; “in that case we are saved.” 

I took off my shirt-collar, which, as the reader will remember, was 
made of paper, smoothed the creases, and folded it as well as I could 
into a note. Then I wrote: “ Monsieur Chevalier, on m’a arrété avec 
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deux amis. C’est une erreur. Venez nous délivrer, je vous prie, et 
venez vite!”——and added my name. 

Just as I had finished, we heard the lieutenant giving some orders 
outside. I took advantage of the opportunity, and handed him my 
paper, with the words, “ Pour M. le Commissaire.” The word com- 
missaire is a magical one in the whole police world of Paris—a thorough 
Open, sesame! The lieutenant at once sent off an orderly with my note. 
He seemed himself to see that there was some mistake, and treated us 
with a certain amount of indulgence. At least, we came to this conclu- 
sion from the fact that he confined other prisoners brought in after us in 
a separate cell. Thus we had only two Giants with us, who had been 
there before our arrival—two young fellows, whose sole crime consisted in 
having drunk a little too much, for they had been picked up in the street ; 
ramassé, as the French say. They were lying on a nah and snoring, 
and if they could legitimate Genndees on the next morning, they would 
be dismissed with a caution, after paying a fine of two frances fifty 
centimes. The police of Paris are so indulgent and humane! In the 
next cell, however, the delinquents were making a frightful din. Judg- 
ing from the row, they must have been very numerous; but then, we 
must remember, it was only two days from Ash Wednesday. The 
number of persons arrested daily at this season is estimated at thirteen 
hundred, as Monsieur Chevalier afterwards assured us. What reason, 
then, had we for complaining? 

Let us take advantage of the time which must elapse before the com- 
missary’s answer arrives to give the reader the requisite explanation. I 
can do it in a very few it. and it will at once be seen that we were 
“ perfectly innocent,” as everybody who is taken up says. 

At the Elysée Montmartre there was a merry, mixed party, plenty of 
masks, no better or worse than elsewhere ; and here Jones had the mis- 
fortune not to attract attention. Master Saville, with his false nose (we 
had also put on ours), soon engaged a little grisette, and joined in a 
quadrille. 

A slight remark is n here, so that my friend may not be con- 
demned as a mauvais sujet. The gtisettes of the Barriers are more re- 
spectable (this comparative is certainly rather suspicious) than those of 

e Quartier Latin; for the latter are frivolous, reckless girls, most of 
whom have come from the provinces to make their fortune in Paris, and 
usually die miserably in the hospital or elsewhere at the end of a few 

ears. ‘“Plaignons et passons,” says Méry. The grisettes of the 

arriers, on the other hand, are daughters of the citizens of the quarter, 
who certainly attend balls, for the women of Paris want amusement as 
much as the men, but never without their parents. These grisettes, as 
a rule, have their “ prétendu,” or, if the consent of father and mother has 
been obtained, and a real betrothal has taken place, their “ futur,” who, 
after the French fashion, is allowed to take a great many liberties; but 
an eventual marriage makes all right again, et il n’y a plus rien dire. 
In order to obtain his partner’s hand, Saville had been obliged to request 
her lover’s permission. 

Altogether, it was quite respectable at this Barrier ball. The wild 
Pierrots, Chicards, and Pochards, male and female, carried on their games 
chiefly in the galleries and side-rooms, which rendered the great hall more 
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accessible. Of course it was not a court ball, and we could not, even with 
the most luxuriant fancy, imagine ourselves at the Hotel Castellane; but 
it was far from being the very lowest sort. Indeed, the Salle Barthélémy 
in many respects stands beneath the Elysée. 

At this moment the doctor must have the unfortunate idea of setting 
out in search of further adventures. Destiny unrelaxingly drove us along 
dark paths, which, though lighted with gas, were in other respects perilous 
and full of ruin. 

Opposite the Elysée is situated the Poule Noire, a well-known inn of 
evil reputation. archand de vins, restaurant, café, all in one; but in 
reality a slum. I might call it a gambling hell, if the term did not 
sound too terribly. 

“We need not play,” said Jones; “we will only look on. Besides, 
who knows usP We our noses.” 

And so we went in. 

Looking out on the street the establishment is in no way different from 
other coffee-houses. You order something here, and then retire to the 
back of the house. A dark passage leads into a yard, and thence you 
reach the gambling-room. Roulette was being played, and for money, 
as at a real bank ; but the banker was surrounded by cigar-cases, porte- 
monnaies, &c., as if they were only playing for such articles, which is 
allowed. They, however, simply staked their money, and received their 
winnings in money. Five-and-twenty to thirty persons were standing 
round the roulette-table; among them were a few dominos and masks, 
but the rest were workmen, like ourselves. All punted generally with 
two and five-franc pieces, though here and there a gold coin was pro- 
duced. Judging from the white clean hands of some of the gamblers, 
they did not belong to the working classes ; but were our hands, without 
the white cotton gloves, less suspicious? 

All at once there was a quarrel between a couple of players and the 
banker, who had won extraordinarily in the last few pho It was a 
difficult point to decide whether he had cheated. The players asserted 
that the roulette-board hung crooked, and that thus the high numbers 
won more frequently than the low ones, and, in addition, they had on 
several occasions received bad money from the bank. There was an 
immense amount of yelling; heads became hot; a couple of blows were 
dealt, at first upon the table, but they soon strayed elsewhere. The 
banker collected his money, leaped up and tried to bolt. Several of the 
other players now interfered; the banker was seized ; sundry chairs as- 
sumed a rotatory movement; the cleverest of the party slipped away ; 
suddenly a shrill ery of “ La police!” was raised, and all dispersed. We, too, 
hurried to the door, and right into the arms of the sergeants. ‘‘ Au nom 
de la loi!” was shouted, and we were collared. Saville hurled back 
his assailant, and thus rendered the affair worse than before. Jones 
struggled quite as fiercely, and demonstrated that we had got in here by 
accident ; that we had not been playing, but merely looking on, &c. 
The police did not listen to him, but answered simply, “ Suivez nous, 
— vous raconterez tout cela au commissaire.” What could 
we do? 

“* Let us put up with the worst,” I said to my comrades, in English ; 
“they cannot make a hanging matter of it.” 
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Resistance would have been simply ridiculous. We therefore sur- 
rendered, and followed the sergeants with hanging heads. Outside a 
patrol took charge of us. It was luckily dark, so that no one saw us; 
besides, it would have been impossible to recognise us in our disguise. 

“No matter,” said Saville; “I should not like to go along the 
Boulevard des Italiens in this state. Doctor,’ he cried to the third of 
our party, “what do you say? Are you at length satisfied with your 
adventure ?” 

In this manner we arrived at the violon de St. Lazare: the banker and 
three or four other gamblers who had accompanied us at the outset 
eventually took another route with their escort, probably to St. Laurent, 
the chief depét of the quarter. The corporal appeared to make an ex- 
ception with us, but we were locked up like the rest, and if I had not 
made the fortunate discovery of my friendly commissary, we should have 
remained under lock and key till the next morning, when we would have 
been examined, signed a protocol, given our names and addresses, paid 
five or six franes (only drunkards get off for two franes fifty centimes), 
and would then have been at length restored to liberty, to the civilised 
world, to the state! Fearful—fearful ! 

At this moment there was a noise outside, the door of our cell was 
opened, and the commissary walkedin. He had a great difficulty in sup- 
—s his laughter. The hour for our release had arrived. Monsieur 

e Commissaire is, as I stated, the most respected person in all guard- 
rooms and violons, almost as big as a general or minister: he is omni- 
potent ; that is to say, he can do what he likes. 

Excellent M. Chevalier had returned home late (thanks to the Queen 
of Sheba) from the Opera, and was just going to bed when my collar- 
note reached him. He put on his paletot again, begirded himself with 
the tricolor scarf—for he must necessarily appear as a magistrate—and 
came in person to liberate us. 

“‘C’est un mal-entendu,” he said to the officer, who was standing re- 
spectfully before him with drawn sword, “je connais ces messieurs, vous 
les laisserez partir tout de suite.” The officer bowed, and we were free. 

“T attach one condition, however,” M. Chevalier added, turning to me, 
“to your liberation, and that is, that you will breakfast with me to- 
morrow in the precise garb you are now wearing, for I should like to 
give my wife an amusement. I will not listen to any objections,” he 
added, quickly, on seeing that I was about to make a remark. “ You 
have the choice: you will either remain in prison, or breakfast with me 
to-morrow as ouvriers.” 

“I will breakfast with you a dozen times, my dear Mr. Commissary,” 
Jones hastily exclaimed, “ and in any costume you like, so long as you 
get me out of heré.” 

“ Besides, we have two days more of carnival,” the commissary re- 
marked, sportively, ‘and hence you run no risk.” 

“I think we had better take a fiacre,’’ Saville said, when we were 
out in the street, “for a burnt child dreads the fire.” 
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SEVEN YEARS OF THE OPERA* 


Tue year of the “ exposition universelle” almost exhausted the vital 
forces of the Opera. There had been five performances a week. Cru- 
velli’s engagement was at an end, the spirit of song was absent in the 
person of Roger, the ballet perished with Rosati; there only remained 
Gueymard, Bonnehée, Obin, and Belval, and the singers and dancers who 
constituted the usual masculine and feminine resources of the theatre. It 
was at this epoch that M. Alphonse Royer was called to the direction, 
and began a new season with “Guillaume Tell,” in four acts, and 
complete. 

When Madame Lauters obtained an engagement at the Opera, she 
addressed herself to Duval, an upholsterer in renown, to furnish an 
apartment for her. Madame demanded ebony and satin; the upholsterer 
advocated mahogany and chintz. Matters were still in abeyance when 
the first representation of “ La Trouvére” came on. Before the first act 
was concluded, Duval whispered behind the scenes, “ Ebony and satin; 
you shall have them.” “ Wait a little,” replied Madame Lauters. ‘ Rose- 
wood and damask,” exclaimed Duval, at the end of the second act. 
“ Wait a little longer,” persevered the artist; and when at the conclu- 
sion she was called for by the unanimous voice of a crowded house, 
“ Meuble de Boule, brocart antique, anything you like,” was heard over 
and above the clamour of congratulations, from the delighted up- 
holsterer. 

“‘Herculenum” was the most successful opera produced during the 
Royer adniinistration, yet it had many difficulties to contend with, having 
been along time put off, and, when acted, often suspended on account of 
illness. Nothing, however, equalled the scandal on the occasion of the 
producdion of * Tannhauser.” It only went through three representations; 
there was a predetermination to put down the German composer, whose 
want of modesty created him many enemies. 

“ Billets de faveur” are in great demand at the Opera. Some people 
pay a high price in order to appear to have free admission. Requests 
for such are often addressed to the artists themselves, and that not always 
in avery complimentary vein. ‘I return you the stall a were kind 
enough ,to send me,” wrote a friend to Roger the night he was singing 
“La Favorite.” “I will ask you for it some night when G. is in the 
part.” All directors have their intimate friends, who speak of the ad- 
ministration as “ us” or “ we.” ‘We do so and so,” is always on their 
lips. A director once sent a box to a statesman whom he wished to 
conciliate. The latter returned the order with thanks. He could always 
obtain one, he said, from M. de L. Now, M. de L. was the director’s 
friend, and got his orders through him. Every order given is so much 
freedom gone. You have no longer any right to refuse to-day what you 
granted yesterday, and you will be told so every day of your adminis- 
tration; or, “I don’t see why you should not do for me what you do for 
so and so ;” or, again, “If you do not send me an order, I shall know 
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what to do;” which implies unfavourable criticism. And yet, if you refuse 
an order you make an enemy just the same as if you give one, and don’t 
keep on giving. Mademoiselle Mars received a friend three times a 
week to dinner, yet he only grumbled: ‘For ten years I have dined with 
that woman, and she has never offered me a stall at the Comédie- 
Frangaise.” 

M. Nérée-Desarbres was sent to Italy on a mission for recruits. The 
“ Trovatore”’ was being played at Turin, at Milan, at Florence, and 
Naples. There was nothing but the “ Trovatore.” To go to Italy for 
artists, is, he declares, an absurdity. Singing and dancing birds fly 
away from their nests the moment they have found wings or a voice, 
They must be sought for in London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, or Paris— 
anywhere but at Milan, Naples, Rome, or Venice. The only acquisition 
made upon this occasion was Madame Merante, and “ our commissioner” 
met her asleep in a train at Aix. 

Few artists but come and knock once in their lives at the door of the 
Opera. Sometimes a rehearsal is granted, but the results are very rarely 
satisfactory. A cruel trick was once played upon Mademoiselle Hébé, a 
Danish artist, who, after many applications made in vain, arrived one 
day in travelling costume, hurried and distressed with the fatigue of a 
long journey. She had never been sent for. A rehearsal was, however, 
granted to alleviate the poignancy of her disappointment, but only to 
cause her return to Copenhagen the next day. Some people form to 
themselves the strangest possible ideas of the Opera. The mistress of 
an hotel having opened a letter addressed to a young artist who was 
absent, appeared before the secretary to intimate the fact, which she did 
as follows: ‘“ Mademoiselle is gone into the country, but if monsieur 
wishes it, I have better than her at his command.” 

If all dancers are not so rich in Cashmere shawls as Mesdemoiselles 
Marquet, Schlosser, Pilvois, and Mercier (it is Pilvois who always asks 
of a person introduced to her if he belongs to the Jockey Club, and if 
the answer is in the negative makes the prettiest little face imaginable), 
or as bejewelled as Mesdemoiselles Lamy, Rousseau, and Stoikoff, they 
are all relatively more or well dressed, and of irreproachable cleanliness. 
One or two exceptions to this are alone on record. The knowledge pos- 
sessed by these young ladies of the world beyond the Opera is, however, 
often exceedingly limited. A gentleman having presented one of them 
with a dress of Lyons silk, she asked him how he had succeeded in getting 
it over the frontiers ? To another, when asked if she were a Jewess, 
“No, I am a Parisian,” was the reply. Another being told that she was 
“as beautiful as an antique,” declared the remark to be an impertinence. 
The by-names of artists are not always.very refined. There are the 
inevitable Titines and Fifines for Léontine and Joséphine, but there are 
also Gnouf-gnoufs, and even Nez qui Danse and Gueule d’Acier! 

Nowhere are the principles of equality before the law so efficiently 
carried out as in the presence of the dancers. In that “foyer,” em- 
balmed in rice-powder, cold cream, and carmine, princes, titled person- 
ages, bankers, artists, and literary men are all on the footing of equality. 
No matter if a Rothschild, a Daru, an Auber, or a Jules Janin, they are 
all there on the same level of seeking favours—and yet not appearing to 
do so. One day, a pretty figurante sought for change for a louis to give 
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back in return for an order she had disposed of. Luckily for her, she 
addressed herself to Dr. Véron, who immediately gave her two ten-frane 
pieces, and told her to keep the louis for change. The mystified de- 
moiselle kept counting the money, and could not make it out. Singers 
and dancers alike are authorised to be accompanied by a relative, but 
they sometimes abuse the privilege, and are waited upon by certain 
melodramatic traitors whom it is impossible to mistake for mother, aunt, 
or femme de chambre. 

The perpetual repertory of the Opera is composed of eight works: 
Guillaume Tell, Rovert le Diable, les Huguenots, le Prophéte, la Juive, 
la Muette, la Favorite, and Lucie. These chefs-d’ceuvre represent, each 
in its particular line, five composers: Rossini, Meyerbeer, Halévy, 
Auber, and Donizetti. It is true that, now and then, two or three other 
composers arise to break the barrier of exclusion, but whether they are 
named Prince Poniatowski, Félicien David, Gounod, or Wagner, their 
isolated works can never command a claim of admission into the regular 
repertory. When “ Tannhauser” was in course of rehearsal, certain 
enthusiasts prognosticated one or two hundred representations. ‘ ‘ Le 
Tannhauser,’ ”’ exclaimed its author, “ will be played always.” Wagner 
had the pretension also of succeeding without the claque, and his play 
only lived, as we have seen, three nights, amidst a storm of opposition. 
After the composers come the dramatic authors, Jlibrettistes or 
paroliers, among the first of whom was Scribe. M. de St. Georges 
has inherited his royalty, and few works go before the Opera without 
having been revised and corrected by him. After M. de St. Georges 
come Messrs. Pacini and Ch. Nuitter. M. Paul Foucher, Alphonse 
Royer, and Gustave Vaéz, labour in the sister arts of song and dance. 
The author and composer’s rights are five hundred franes the night, 
with a kind of patent for the provinces. 

The great difficulties of an administration lie in avoiding to wound 
susceptibilities. Vanity is an essential condition with artists, and with 
some actresses it is carried to the extreme limits of endurance. If some 
of the ladies had it in their power, they would have the theatre closed on 
the occasion of their illness, rather than a rival should take her place in 
a favourite part. Artists do not generally trace their descent from the 
Montmorencys or the Godfroy of Bouillons. Mademoiselle de la Pom- 
meraye is, however, of noble descent, and her mother said, on her début, 
“ You must feel that, when one calls oneself De la Pommeraye, one can- 
not content oneself with a mediocre success; to-morrow my daughter 
will be first at the Opera, or the fine stipulated by contract will be paid 
by us.” The next day Mademoiselle de la Pommeraye was not the 
first, but she not the less continued to sing. Renard, on the contrary, 
signed himself, ‘‘ Renard, formerly a workman, actually singer at the 
Opera at thirty thousand francs the year.” 

Artists are, strange to say, superstitious. The latest manifestation 
has been what the Italians call /a jettature. ‘The secret lies in closing 
the two middle fingers and holding out two others, so as to form a kind 
of horn—the effect of which is as bad as the evil eye. The pretty ballet 
of Graziosa suffered so much from} this kind of manifestation, that a 
pitchfork was actually placed in the box of a certain Italian cavalier, to 
ward off his sup necromancy. Madame Barbot, who attained great 
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success in the “ Huguenots,” used, we are told, to refresh herself in the 
entr’acte with “ cételettes saignantes,” a steak or chop cooked English 
fashion being always so designated by the French, and, as for that, by 
many other nations too. The red serum of partially cooked meat is, 
however, not blood. 

A M. Larenaudés de Raffin has made a collection of shoes—a museum 
of chaussons de danse—which have belonged to all the celebrities of the 
Opera. In this museum are the chaussons of Pauline Léroux, Taglioni, 
Fitzjames, Elssler, Dumildtre, Guy Stéphan, Carlotta Grisi, Maria 
Plunkett, Fuoco, Cerito, Bagdanoff, Rosati, Ferraris, Beretta, Couqui, 
Zina Mérante, Livry, Marie Petipa, as well as those of many less dis- 
tinguished dancers. 

Of all the characters most impudently assumed at the Opera are those 
of journalists. The Fiorentinos, Gautiers, Jules Janins, Roqueplans, 
Saint-Victors, Saint-Valrys, Alberic seconds, Chadeuils, and Bertrands, 
are all well known in the green-room of the Opera, and are friendly with 
all parties—the administration and the artists. ‘ But how many sham 
directors, editors, and contributors,” says M. Nérée-Desarbres, “have 
presented themselves in my study? Nay, it may,” he says, “ be pro- 
nounced as an aphorism that ‘any man who declares himself to be a 
journalist, tells a story ;’ so also of the man who has engraved on his 
card ‘ Piquoiseau, homme de lettres,’ or ‘ Beaufour, dramatic author.’ ” 

M. Nérée-Desarbres argues that the prices of places are not dearer at 
the Opera than elsewhere, considering the expenses and the price of 
things generally, or the comparative value of money. The greatest re- 
ceipts ever made at the Opera were on the 18th Prarial, in the year IV., 
when they attained the enormous sum of 1,071,350 franes. A single 
box let for nine thousand francs. The performances included “ Iphigenie 
en Tauride,” the ballet of “ Psyche,” and a Hymn to Victory. But the 
currency was in the green-backs of the day, and as, very shortly after- 
wards, one hundred livres in assignats only fetched three sous seven 
deniers, the actual amount taken was only about eighteen hundred franes. 
The Opera was opened gratuitously on 6th Pluviése, An XI., “de par et 
pour le peuple en réjouissance de la mort des tyrans.” On the 14th of 
July, 1815, when Louis XVIII. the King of Prussia, and the Emperor 
of Russia were present, the receipts amounted to 11,000 frances. 

The production of a new opera, in five acts, entails an average expense 
of 100,000 frances. “Pierre de Médicis’” cost 130,000; “ Armide,” 
140,000. The expenses of every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
amount to 11,500 francs. In the latter years of the Restoration, a 
sentinel, a kind of garde du corps of the ballet, was placed in a sentry- 
box, which is still in existence, to prevent the dancers mistaking their 
way to the rooms of the ballet-girls. There is still an inspector, whose 
duty it is to see that decency is not outraged by any extremes in dress, 
or rather want of dress. The days are, however, gone by when Mademoi- 
selle Souris used to call the Regent “ Philippe” in the presence of the 
whole green-room. 

“* What becomes of the old moons ?’’ was once asked by a wiseacre. 
M. Nérée-Desarbres undertakes, however, to tell us what becomes of the 
old stars. Some pass into that happy condition which is uniformly com- 
prised by French writers under the general head of millionnaires. Such 
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was the case with Mesdemoiselles Cupis de Camargo, Sallé, Mariette, 
surnamed the Princess, Petitpas, Pelissier, Michelot, Dorival, Guimard, 
Laguerre, Bigottini, and others. Some contract brilliant marriages, and 
attain a high position. In 1684 (our author, at all events, goes back far 
enough), Mademoiselle Roland married the Marquis of Saint Géniés. In 
1708, Mademoiselle Fanchon Moreau married the Marquis de Villiers. 
Mademoiselle Quinault-Dufresne has legitimate claims to the title of 
Duchess of Nevers (1709). Mademoiselle Rosalie Levasseur, Baronne 
du Saint-Empire, became Countess of Merey-Argenteau in 1790. Made- 
moiselle Cléron is, or was, Princess of Anspach; Mademoiselle Candeille, 
Madame Simons; Mademoiselle Clairval, surnamed Guignon, Presidente 
de Campistron Manibau ; Mademoiselle Saint-Huberti, commonly called 
Cécile Clavel, Countess d’Antraigues; Mademoiselle Clotilde Augus- 
tine Mafleuroy, Madame Boieldieu; Mademoiselle Maria Mercandotti, 
Madame Husboll; Mademoiselle Duvernay, Madame Lyne-Ptepsens 
(Stephens) ; Mademoiselle Lola Montés, Countess of Landsfeld ; Made- 
moiselle Maria, Baronne d’Henneville ; Mademoiselle Forster, Madame 
Robin, Chatelaine d’Enghien ; Mademoiselle Marie Taglioni, Countess 
Gilbert des Voisins; Mademoiselle Alboni, Countess Pepoli; Made- 
moiselle Dumilitre ainée, Countess Clarke del Castillo; Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli, Baronne Vigier ; Mademoiselle Dussy, alias Marie Cotteret, 
Madame Harranger. 

If we descend from the firmament of stars to the more humble world 
of figurantes and choristers, we shall still find many that have made, or 
are supposed to have made, their fortunes. Mesdemoiselles Deschamps, 
Poulette, Saint-Germain, Carton, Grandi, La Prairie, Beaupré, and 
Renard, have the reputation of being millionnaires. Mademoiselle Rosaly, 
alias Rotisset de Romainville, is now Madame Masson de Maisonrouge; 
Mademoiselle Defresne is Marquise de Fleury ; Mademoiselle le Due, 
in secret, Countess de Clermont, princess of the blood ; Mademoiselle 
Grandpré is Marquise de Senneville; Mademoiselle Liancourt is Ba- 
ronne d’Augny; Mademoiselle Chouchou is Presidente de Meiniéres ; 
Mademoiselle Seg Madame le Normant d’Etioles; Mademoiselle Maza- 
relly, Marquise de Saint-Chamont; Mademoiselle Lolotte, Countess 
d’Heronville ; Mademoiselle Marquise, Marquise de Villemonble; Ma- 
demoiselle Simon, Madame Riboutet; Mademoiselle Lange, Madame 
Simon; besides many others. The men are, generally speaking, less 
fortunate than the ladies, and if some of them have obtained rich or 
titled wives, very few are known to have become millionnaires. 

The dealer in orders is brother or cousin of the “claquer,” if he does 
not himself belong to that honourable craft. His business consists, like 
most others, in buying cheap and selling dear. He obtains his supplies 
from dramatic authors, from subscribers, and from managers themselves, 
who, unable to fill the theatre at legitimate prices, have recourse to the 
dealer in orders. A certain Porcher has raised the business of dealer in 
orders almost to the dignity of a banking operation. He undertakes the 
sub-letting of a box or a stall, just as librarians do with us. Porcher has 
the names of the most distinguished French dramatic authors on his 
books, and he employs subaltern agents for the sale of the orders. It is 
a legitimate transaction, since the orders are given as part remuneration 
for a work produced. The trafficker in seats is sometimes, however, led 
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into great mistakes. An order worth three hundred francs in the morn- 
ing has been known to be not worth twenty in the evening, by reason of 
a change in the performance, or the indisposition of an actor. In Italy, 
the trade is in keys. At the Carignan, La Scala, La Fénice, and San 
Carlo, every box has a key duly numbered, and it is parted with for the 
evening at a certain price. 

Leading actors, singers, and dancers have their own boxes wherein to 
dress. They have one or two chairs, a table, a mirror, and two lamps. 
Second-rate performers dress two or three in one box ; the figurantes are 
packed to the number of ten or twelve in what are called “les bains 4 
quatre sous.” It is a mistake to suppose that the ladies receive visitors 
at their toilettes ; such a proceeding is strictly forbidden, and, were it 
not, the natural coquetry of the sex would oppose itself to it. The hair- 
dresser alone is not looked upon as of the masculine gender. ‘“ Heavens! 
how you frightened me!” exclaimed one evening Mademoiselle Bois- 
gonthier, on suddenly perceiving her hairdresser in her box. “I thought 
it was some one.” 

There is not a more ungrateful profession than that of a male dancer. 
.All his talent consists in showing off the female dancers to advantage, 
in upholding them and supporting them, or in dancing whilst they repose 
themselves. ‘“ Why not have all female dancers?” has been asked. 
‘* Because one female cannot be expected to sacrifice herself to another,” 
is the reply. It is not every day that we meet with two sisters like the 


Elsslers, the Dumilatres, and the Fitzjameses, the mission of one of whom 
was simply to bring out the talent of the other. 

M. Perrin succeeded to M. A. Royer in the administration of the Opera 
in 1862, and signalised his succession by the revival of “ Guillaume Tell” 


and “ La Muette.” Under M. Royer’s administration “ La Muette’’ was 
withdrawn, upon the fatal accident that befel Mdlle. Emma Livry. Since 
that epoch, Count Baccocchi has been appointed to the general superin- 
tendence of theatres, and the appointment has been hailed as full of 
promise to the future by those even who were in despair at the progress 
of real art and of “ modest merit.” 

There is a library attached to the Opera. It is contained in a pro- 
visional depository, which served formerly as kitchens to the Hotel 
Choiseul. “ Partitions” on “ partitions,” dating back from the epoch of 
Lully, are now heaped up where formerly copper stewpans shone lustrous, 
or viands were deposited in their service of silver. Some are greasy, 
worn, ini tatters, having been manipulated by hundreds of singers and 
instrumentalists ; others are copiously illustrated by all kinds of fanciful 
sketches and devices ; others, on the contrary, are still clean and legible ; 
but these, like “ Pantagruel,”’ have been failures, or, at the best, performed 
two or three times. This collection has survived two fires at the Opera, 
for the best of all reasons—it has been hitherto dispersed among librarians 
and music-dealers. The title of librarian and chief copyist has been 
handed down ever since 1774 from father to son, or from fathers-in-law 
to sons-in-law. The present office-bearer is M. Leborne. What was 
formerly the oven for pastry, and the pantry for sweets and confectionery 
in the same Hotel Choiseul, is now devoted to the preservation of the 
archives of the Opera. For a long time without any one to look after 
them, and little cared for, many of the autographs have passed from these 
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documents into the albums of collectors. M.N. Roqueplan was the first 
to put them under lock and key for better safety. M. Charles Nuitter 
was the first, however, to undertake the laborious task of arranging and 
classifying them, which he did under the heads of Registers of Receipts 
at the Door, Registers of Expenditure, Correspondence, Advertisements, 
Plans, Livrets, Political Songs, and Photographs. A little book of ex- 
cerpts from these archives might almost be as amusing as extracts from 
those of Simancas. M. Nérée-Desarbres has availed himself of the said 
resources for the account of the more remarkable receipts at the door, as 
before given. The correspondence comprises ministerial letters, authors’ 
letters, those of composers and artists, as well as offers, solicitations, and 
complaints, which would assuredly supply some curious reading. Up to 
1790, the style of advertising was excessively simple—merely the name 
of the pieces to be played. The public do not appear to have cared at 
that epoch who were the actors or actresses, singers or dancers. The 
names of the latter were first introduced in small letters, and no dis- 
tinction was allowed. Lays, Malle. Branchu, and Nourrit, appear in 
precisely the same sized type as the subordinates. Gradually the adver- 
tisements assumed larger dimensions, certain names appeared in larger 
type, then in gigantic characters—the videttes, or sentinels on horseback, 
of the modern Opera. Then came the sensation announcements of 
débuts, rentrées, and last representations. Some of the placards are 
crossed with bands, announcing a change of arrangements on account of 
change of government. Nothing could more curiously indicate the 
rapidity with which such changes have come about in Paris, and how 
little they have sometimes been anticipated! On the Ist of April, 1814, 
the Opera bills announced the “ Triomphe de Trajan,” but at the demand 
of the foreign potentates this was changed for “ La Vestale,” which had, 
however, to be performed with the Trajan scenery and decorations. 
“Vive Henri IV.” was twice sung the same night by Lays, amidst 
thunders of applause. This might be attributed to the frivolity or to the 
dormant love of legitimacy of the Parisians, according to the turn of 
men’s minds. It is quite true that a year later (April 18, 1815) “ Vive 
Henri IV.” was not sung, but the same thunders of applause welcomed 
the presence of Napoleon I. The same curious modifications, necessi- 
tated by incessant political changes in the metropolis of France, are to be 
met with in the “livrets.” The words “king” and “law” are con- 
stantly made to take the place one of the other. The rhymes of ‘ tréne” 
and “‘couronne” were suppressed by the republic. The songs in honour 
of each successive government, and form of government, are collected 
together in one interesting group. “Vive Henri IV.” now quietly 
reposes between the “ Marseillaise” and “ ve Ira.” Will it ever be drawn 
out again? The “Chant du Départ,” the “Réveil du Peuple,” the 


“ Veillons au Salut de l’Empire,” and Hortense’s “ Partant pour la Syrie,” 

fraternise in the same portfolio, side by side. The collection of photo- 

phs of artists, in the costumes of their different characters, inaugurated 

y his excellency M. Fould, at that epoch minister of the Emperor’s 

household, will in a few years be the most interesting of all these col- 
lections, and the gem of the operatic library. 
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A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 7 


By Francis Jacox. 


InFrniTELy reluctant is the gentle Lady married to the Moor to be- 
lieve his love departing from her, his wrath kindled against-her. Fondly 
ingenious.is she in devising excuses and suggesting palliations for his 
angry outburst. 

—Something, sure, of 
Either from Venice ; or some unhatch’d practice 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him 
Hath puddled his clear spirit: and, in such cases, 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object.* 


Iago, in a subsequent scene, suggests the like consolatory explanation, 
to one of his victims, Desdemona, of the resentment of the other, 
Othello. : 

I pray you, be content: ’tis but his humour ; 
The business of the state does him offence, 
And he does chide with you.t 


The same tendency in exasperated human nature is glanced at by 
Benedick when he finds Claudio out of humour at supposing Hero wooed 
by the Prince : 


Claud. 1 wish him joy of her. 

Bened. Why, that’s spoken like an honest drover; so they sell bullocks. 
But did you think the Prince would have served you thus ? 

Claud, I pray you, leave me. 

Bened. Ho! now you strike like the blind man; ’twas the boy that stole 
your meat, and you’ll beat the post.t 


Moliére illustrates this vicarious sort of vindictiveness again and again. 
In one comedy, it is proposed by Lélie that angry old Anselme, enraged 
by the étourderies of that Marplot, Mascarille, should be put in the way 
of expending his fury on pots and pans: 


Il nous le faut mener en quelque hdtellerie, 
Et faire sur les pots décharger sa furie.§ 


In another, Arnolphe, wroth at the too successful schemings of Horace 
and Agnes, fires away at the furniture and a puppy dog: 


Poussant de temps en temps des soupirs pitoyables, ° 
Et donnant quelquefois de grands coups sur les tables, 

Frappant un petit chien qui pour lui s’émouvait, 

Et jetant brusquement les hardes qu’il trouvait. 


* Othello, Act IIT. Se. 4. + Act IV. Sc. 2. 
t Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 1. § L’Etourdi, Acte I. Se. 11 
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Il a méme cassé, d’une main mutinée, 
Des vases dont la belle [Agnes] ornait sa cheminée, &c.* 


In yet another, we have fractious old Madame Pernelle cuffing her own 
maid, Flipote, because her temper is tried by Elmire and Cléante : 
(a Elmire) 
Et sans—Adieu, ma bru; je ne veux plus rien dire . . . 
(donnant un soufflet & Flipote) 
Allons, vous, vous révez et bayez aux corneilles. 
Jour de Dieu! je saurai vous frotter les oreilles. 
Marchons, gaupe, marchons.t 


Montaigne tells of a gentleman of his country who, being subject to 
the gout, was importuned by his physicians to practise total abstinence 
from all manner of salt meats, and who “ was wont pleasantly to reply, 
that he must needs have something to quarrel with in the extremity of 
his pain, and that he fancied that railing at and cursing now the Bologna 
sausages, and now the dried tongues and the hams, was some mitigation 
to his torments.”” Montaigne takes it that the discomposed mind turns 
its violence upon itself, if not supplied with something to oppose it. 
What is there, he asks, that we do not lay the fault to, right or wrong, 
that we may have something to quarrel with? ‘ Who has not seen 
peevish gamesters tear the cards with their teeth, and swallow the dice in 
revenge for the loss of their money?”t The conclusion of the Sieur 
Michel’s essay is, that we can never enough condemn the senseless and 
ridiculous sallies of our passions. 

That very fractious as well as Holy Father, Pope Julius the Second, 
was once storming away at Michael Angelo, for declining to come at once 
and at any time at his Holiness’s bidding. The pontiff leaned on his 
stick, as Michelet describes the scene,{—and frowned furiously and 
scolded savagely at the self-respecting artist. Must the triple-crowned 
pontiff dance attendance, forsooth, upon this painter fellow, instead of 
se upon pope? Now there stood by, at this scene, a well-meaning 

ut ill-advised ecclesiastic, who presumed to interpose with the pope in 
the painter’s behalf. ‘Forgive him, your Holiness. These sort of people 
are but louts, who know nothing but just their trade.” The Holy Father 
was thankful for a new object whereon to discharge his wrath. So he 
fell on the intercessor with a will, and with his stick. “ Lout yourself !” 
he screamed, and drave the meddler from his presence with a downpour 
of whacks, 

‘When the rumour spread over Ireland, in 1689, of a wholesale mas- 
sacre of the Englishry in active preparation, Tyrconnel, “lying Dick 
Talbot,” sent for the chief Protestants of Dublin to the Castle, as we 
read in Macaulay ; and, with his usual energy of diction, invoked on him- - 
self all the vengeance of Heaven if the report was not a (three bad parti- 
ciples) lie. And it is said that, “in his rage at finding his oaths ineffec- 
tual, he pulled off his hat and wig, and flung them into the fire.”||_ This 
appears to have been a favourite trick of his, and the habit is a favourite 


* L’Ecole des Femmes, Acte IV. Sc. 6. 
Le Tartufe, Acte I. Se. 1. 
See, passim, the fourth of Montaigne’s Essais. 
Histoire de France, t. vii. ch. xii, ; 
|| Macaulay, History of England, vol. iii. ch. xii. 
v2 
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jest of the historian’s. Farther on again, for instance, Macaulay remarks, 
that Tyrconnel’s savage and imperious temper was at first inflamed almost 
to madness by the news of Londonderry’s resistance. ‘ But, after wreak- 
ing his rage, as usual, on his wig, he became somewhat calmer.”* And 
in a later volume the noble historian supplies us with an edifying illus- 
tration of our texts in the demeanour of the Grand Monarque himself, 
after the siege of Namur. When Lewis heard of the poltroonery of his 
son [the Duke of Maine], he showed the extreme of dudgeon and chagrin. 
“Never during his long reign had he been so aed During some 
hours his gloomy irritability kept his servants, his courtiers, even his 
priests, in-terror. He so far forgot the grace and dignity for which he 
was renowned throughout the world, that, in the sight of all the splendid 
crowd of gentlemen and ladies who came to see him dine at Marli, he 
broke a cane on the shoulders of a lacquey, and pursued the poor man 
with the handle.”’+ 

Mr. Froude seeks to explain the splenetic tone of Queen Elizabeth’s 
letter against Sidney’s tactics in Ireland (1566), by pleading in her 
behalf that it was written at the crisis of the succession quarrel in Parlia- 
ment, and that her not unprovoked ill humour was merely venting itself 
upon the first object which came across her.t No wonder, however, after 
such services and such a return, that the Deputy’s patience was exhausted, 
and that he wrote (to Cecil) angrily for his recal. Sir Henry Sidney had 
no mind to become a mere vent-peg for her Majesty’s too effervescent 

leen. 
7" Sydney Smith, in his well-known description of the Island of Ceylon 
and its king, records how his Majesty one day so exasperated a little 


French ambassador, that “ this lively member of the me Diplomatique, 


in a furious passion, attacked six or seven of his Majesty’s largest elephants, 
sword in hand, and would, in all probability, have reduced them to mince- 
meat, if the poor beasts had not been saved from the unequal contest.” § 

It was for a large class that Constable the publisher might be taken as 
representative man, when Sir Walter Scott described him as “ violent- 
tempered with those he dared use freedom with. He was easily overawed 
by people of consequence; but, as usual, took it out of those whom 
poverty made subservient to him.”|| The justice of this particular portrait 
may be open to exception ; but unexceptional at least is its typical truth. 

With perfect justice does the poet make his crossed and baffled lover, 
writhing with the pangs of love despised, take credit to himself for not 
venting his frenzy on insects and flowers—for sparing the worm on his 
footpath, and the rose by the hedge-side : 


A bitter strength was in my mind: like Samson, when she scorn’d him—blind, 
And casting reckless arms about the props of life to hug them down— 

A madman with his eyes put out. But all my anger was my own. 

I spared the worm upon my walk: I left the white rose on its stalk. 


It was early in the ‘railway era that Sam Slick said, ‘ Ax the first 


* Macaulay, History of England, vol. iii. p. 146. t Ibid., vol. iv. p. 587. 
t Froude, History of the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. ii. p. 410. 

§ Sydney Smith’s Works, vol. i., Island of Ceylon. 

|| Diary of Sir Walter Scott, July 22, 1827. 

{ Owen Meredith, Good Night in the Porch. 
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coachman you get alongside of, what he thinks of the railroads? and jist 
listen to the funeral hymn he’ll sing over the turnpikes. When I was to 
England last, I always did that when I was in a hurry, and it put coachee 
into‘such a passion, he’d turn to and lick his horses out o’ spite into a full 

llop.” Execrations wholesale would he pour on “ them that sanctioned 
them rails, to ruin the ’pikes (get along, you lazy willain, Charlie [and 
he’d lay it into the wheeler]), they ought to be hanged, sir [and he’d 
whop ihe leader ],—yes, sir, to be hanged, for what is to become of them 
as lent their money on the ’pikes? [whis-s-s-st, crack, crack goes the 
whip]—hanged and quartered they ought to be Take that, and 
— and that [he’d say to the off for’ard horse, alayin’ it into him like 
mad ].”* 

So again when Mr.*Tulliver, he of the Mill on the Floss, is agitated 
during a confidential conference with his needy sister, the horse that has 
carried him to see her, comes in for a passing token of its good master’s 
emotion. “ Mr. Tulliver gave his horse a little stroke on the flank, then 
checked it, and said, angrily, ‘Stand still with you!’ much to the 
astonishment of that innocent animal.” + 

Pleasant, popular A.K.H.B., whilom Country now City Parson, 
incidentally observes, that when you see a poor cabman on a winter day, 
soaked with rain, and fevered with gin, violently thrashing the wretched 
horse he is driving, and perhaps howling at it, you may be sure that it is 
just because the poor cabman is so miserable that he is doing all that. 
“ It is a sudden glimpse, perhaps, of his bare home and hungry children, 
and of the dreary future which lies before himself and them, that was the 
true cause of those two or three furious lashes you saw him deal upon the 
unhappy screw’s ribs.” 

Quite analogous is the incident of Lucy Robarts (one of Mr. Trollope’s 
most engaging and soon engaged demoiselles) whipping Puck, the pony, 
in the drive over to Hogglestock, when her companion broaches the pro- 
bability of Lord Lufton (Lucy’s Lord Lufton) marrying Griselda Grantly. 
Lucy, we read, could not refrain from giving a little check at the reins 
which she was holding, and she felt that the blood rushed quickly to her 
heart. But she did not betray herself. ‘Perhaps he may,” she said, 
and then gave the pony a little touch with her whip. “Oh, Lucy,” cries 
the other, “ I won’t have Puck beaten. He was going very nicely.” “TI 
beg Puck’s pardon. But you see when one is trusted with a whip one 
feels such a longing to use it.” And then they resume their discourse. 
And Lord Lufton and Griselda Grantly being again discussed, Lucy 
makes a rather excited speech, of some length, and “ then as she finished 
her speech, Lucy again flogged the pony. This she did in vexation, be- 
cause she felt that the tell-tale blood had suffused her face.” Anon there 
is further discourse, and next a quarter of a mile’s progress without speak- 
ing. ‘“ Poor Puck!” at last Lucy says, recovering herself: “he shan’t 
be whipped any more, shall he, because Miss Grantly looks like a 
statue ?’’§ The significance of this symbolic procedure on Miss Lucy’s 

* The Clockmaker, Second Series, ch. xxi. 
¢ The Mill on the Floss, book i. ch. viii. 
~ Leisure Hours in Town: Concerning People of whom more might have been 


made. 
§ Framley Parsonage, ch. xxi. 
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part, is indicated by the author himself, in the title he prefixes to this 
chapter of his story,—the title in question being, Why Puck, the Pony, 
was Whipped.—Readers of Mr. Charles Reade’s most popular matter-of- 
fact romance may not have forgotten why and how, on the same principle, 
Farmer Dodd* laid the lash lustily on his mare. 

When Mr. Schoolmaster Squeers was waiting at the coffee-room till 
three o’clock for pupils, and none came,—he made the small boy suffer 
for it, who sat in the corner of his box, with his shoulders drawn up to 
his ears. ‘ Half-past three,” muttered Mr. Squeers, turning from the 
window, and looking sulkily at the coffee-room clock: “ There will be 
nobody here to-day.” Much vexed by this reflection, Mr. Squeers looked 
at the little boy to see whether he was doing anything he could beat him 
for. As he happened not to be doing anything at all, Mr. S. merely 
boxed his ears, and told him not to do it again.t 

The delightsome daughter of this delectable man, is fully alive to this 
peculiarity in her parent, and makes provision accordingly. On the night, 
for instance, of her return, with sour looks from a tea-party where she 
had played so sorry a part, we read of Miss Fanny’s father (then fuddled 
with drink) that being of a rather violent and quarrelsome mood in his . 
cups, he might probably have fallen out with her, either on this or some 
imaginary topic, if the young lady had not, with a prudence and foresight 
highly commendable, kept a boy up, on purpose, to bear the first brunt 
of the good gentleman’s anger ; which, having vented itself in a variety 
of kicks and cuffs, subsided sufficiently to admit of his being persuaded to 
go to bed (which, by the way, he did with his boots on, and an umbrella 
under his arm). 

In another early work of Mr. Dickens’s we are told that the tendency 
of mankind when it falls asleep in coach-travelling, is to wake up cross ; 
to find its legs in its way, and its corns an aggravation. “ Mr. Pecksniff 
not being exempt from the common lot of humanity, found himself, at the 
end of his nap [in the Salisbury stage], so decidedly the victim of these 
infirmities, that he had an irresistible inclination to visit them upon his 
daughters; which he had already begun to do in the shape of divers 
random kicks, and other unexpected motions of his shoes, when the coach 
stopped,”§ none too soon for the sufferers’ shins. 

It is in the same story|| that the boy of all work at the lodging-house 
complains of his stingy mistress that she’s always a catching up a rolling- 
pin, or something of that sort, and throwing it at him, when the gentle- 
men boarders’ appetites is good. 

So again in one of this author’s Christmas Stories, we have Tackleton, 
exasperated by the loss of a bride, expending his ire on the steed that was 
to have borne him to chureh :—“ merely stopping at the door to take the 
flowers and favours from his horse’s head, and‘to kick that apimal once, 
in the ribs, as a means of informing him that there was a screw loose in 
his arrangements.” 

It is with something of the same feeling that Captain Walker, in Mr. 
Thackeray’s Ravenswing story, flings out of the shop of Messrs. Eglantine 


* It is Never Too Late to Mend, ch. xxxvi. 

t+ Nicholas Nickleby, ch. iv. t Ibid., ch. xii. 
§ Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. viii. || Ch. xi. 

4] The Cricket on the Hearth, Chirp the Third. 
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and Mossrose, and vents his fury, in the transit, on an affrighted flunkey, 
of colossal dimensions. ‘“ ‘Get out of the way, you infernal villain !’ 
roared the captain, with many oaths, to Lady Grogmore’s large footman, 
with ruby-coloured tights, whe was standing inhaling the ten thousand 
perfumes of the shop; and the latter moving away in great terror, the 
gallant agent on out, quite heedless of the grin of Mr. Mossrose.”* 

Even so, to compare great things with small, does the iracund bishop, 
in Boileau’s mock-heroic poem, quarrel with lackey and housemaid, be- 
cause he happens to have had a disquieting dream : 


Tel le fougueux prélat, que ce songe épouvante, 
Querelle en se levant et laquais et servante.t 


When Doctor Gideon Gray has very properly snubbed and scolded his 
wilful pupil, Dick Middlemas, that young gentleman rushes to Nurse 
Jamieson’s room, where poor Menie, the Surgeon’s Daughter, to whom 
his presence has always given holiday feelings, hastens to exhibit, for his 
admiration, a new doll of fascinating fabric. ‘No one, generally, was 
more interested in Menie’s amusements than Richard; but at present, 
Richard, like his celebrated namesake, was not i’ the vein. He threw off 
the little damsel so carelessly, almost so rudely, that the doll flew out of 
Menie’s hand, fell on the hearthstone, and broke its waxen face.” The 
rage evoked by Papa Gideon was then allowed vent, to the damage of 
Menie and her doll. 

Another illustration from Sir Walter. Hobbie Elliot, incensed at what 
he deems the coldness of his friends, in a cause which interests him v 
nearly, vents on the steed that carries him homewards the wrath that is 
seething in his breast. “ The fiend founder thee!” he cries, as he spurs 
impatiently his over-fatigued and stumbling horse: “thou art like the 
rest o’ them. Hae I not bred thee, and fed thee, and dressed thee wi’ 
my ain hand, and wouldst thou snapper now and break my neck at my 
utmost need? But thou’rt e’en like the lave.”’§ 

There figures among the old note-worthies (and modern Templars) of 
Charles Lamb’s personal reminiscences; one veteran bencher, described as 
W., whose features were spiteful, and who had no relish of a joke. Of 
him it is that Elia humorously records: “I have heard that he would 
pinch his cat’s ears extremely, when anything had offended him.”|| 

Washington Irving, too, ascribes a corresponding infirmity to the head 
of the Cockloft family, when he tells us§ that the old gentleman would 
come home in quite a squall,—kick Cesar, the mastiff, out of his way ; 
fling his hat on the table with a most violent emphasis; and, pulling out 
his box, would take three huge pinches of snuff, and throw a fourth into 
the cat’s eyes, as puss sat purring by the fireside. 

Poor Boswell was treated very much after the same sort by Dr. Johnson, 
at that dinner-party at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, in May, 1778, when—the 
— being at once very large and distinguished—less attention was 
paid the Doctor than usual, “which put him out of humour; and upon 


some imaginary offence from me,” quoth innocent James, “he attacked 


* Men’s Wives: The Ravenswing, ch. ii. { Le Lutrin, chant premier. 
t The Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. ii. § The Black Dwarf, ch. x. 

|| Essays of Elia, the Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. 
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me with such rudeness, that I was vexed and angry,’”’**—the alleged cause 
for this vexation and anger being, that Johnson thus gave that polite com- 
pany an opportunity of enlarging upon his supposed ferocity, and ill 
treatment of his best friends. 

Harold, in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s historical fiction, meets Edith with‘his 
dogs, and vents on them his wrath against the ban set by Holy Church 
upon his marriage. ‘ He turned, and chid his dogs fiercely as they gam- 
bolled in rough glee round their fair friend.—The hounds crouched at the 
feet of Edith; and Edith looked in mild wonder at the troubled face of 
the Earl.”+ There is a nearly identical incident in Miss Ferrier’s “ Des- 
tiny,” where the lady, moreover, is also an Edith. Reginald, “to cover 
his confusion, broke into expressions of anger against his dog, and 
advanced as if to strike him; but the animal crouched close to Edith.— 
‘Pray, do not hurt poor Bran,’ she said. . . . ‘He is become a mere 
useless, good-for-nothing cur,’ said Reginald, giving him a shove with 
his foot, and evidently bent on keeping up his ill humour: ‘’tis provoking 
to see a good dog so completely ruined—I shall certainly have him shot.’ 
Edith’s heart swelled at the harsh unfeeling manner in which Reginald 
spoke ; but she tried to be calm, while she said, ‘I fear ’tis 1 who am in 
fault more than poor Bran,’ ”t &c. 

Mrs. Oldfield, in Mr. Charles Reade’s dramatic tale,§ when she finds 
she has succeeded in banishing the poor poet who adores her, is described 
as forthwith going into her tantrums, and snapping at and scratching 
everybody else who is kind to her. 

Mr. Dickens’s Pip again, when hard up in chambers together with his 
‘dear Herbert,” vents on the liveried “help” it is his fancy to call the 
Avenger, the dudgeon of his harassed spirit. ‘As we got more and 
more into debt, breakfast became a hollower and hollower form, and, 
being on one occasion at breakfast-time threatened (by letter) with legal 
proceedings . . . I went so far as to seize the Avenger by his blue collar 
and shake him off his feet . . . for presuming to suppose that we wanted 
a roll.”|| It is the same story with the same author’s Major Bagstock, 
venting his ire on his black slavey. ‘The unfortunate Native suffered 
dreadfully,” whenever anything crossed the Major,—* in his [the Na- 
a sensitiveness to bodily knocks and thumps, which was kept con- 
tinually on the stretch. For six entire weeks after the [Dombey] bank- 
ruptcy this miserable foreigner lived in a rainy season of boot-jacks and 
brushes.” 

Hardy the servitor, that good genius of Tom Brown at Oxford, 
indulges on one occasion in a vehement outbreak against University 
abuses and do-nothing good-for-nothing dons. This he does, striding 
up and down the room; and having reached the grand climax of his 
oratorical invective, he stops opposite his crockery cupboard; pauses ; 
poises himself for a moment to get a purchase ; pm then dashes his fist 
full against one of the panels. Crash go the slight deal boards, as if 


* Boswell, Life of Johnson, sub anno 1778. 

¢ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings, book iv. ch. iv. 
t Destiny; or, the Chief’s Daughter, vol. ii. ch. xxvii. 
§ Art: a Dramatic Tale, 1857, 

|| Great Expectations, ch. xxxiv. 

Dombey and Son, ch. lviii. 
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struck with a sledge-hammer, and crash go glass and crockery behind.* 
Tumblers and tea-service and such small deer are the sufferers, though 
dons and great guns are the object. 

A like vent for her spleen is in request with Mistress Pauncefort, in 
one of Mr. Disraeli’s fictions,—as on a certain occasion of baffled curiosity, 
when that mortified handmaiden “flounced again into Lady Annabel’s 
room, with a face of offended pride,” knocking the books about, dashing 
down writing-cases, tossing about work, and making as much noise and 
disturbance as if she had a separate quarrel with every single article under 
her superintendence.t+ 

Thanks to what M. Dumas the elder calls Lewis the Fourteenth’s 

“ astonishing command over himself,” that superbly Grand Monarque is 
said to have once only, in his long life and reign, been betrayed into an 
outbreak of wrath, and that was on the famous occasion (already cited) 
of a “little concealment of the Duke of Maine’s, and which had for 
result a shower of blows inflicted with a cane upon the back of’ t—the 
ducal culprit? nay, but of a poor valet who had pocketed a biscuit. M. 
Dumas, line shows up bis Majesty’s brother, once and again, in 
spasmodic sallies of indiscriminate spleen. Angered at nobody being 
able to tell him where his zmtimado, the Chevalier de Lorraine, is, Mon- 
seigneur (or rather, par excellence, Monsieur) sends them all pelting out 
of the room: “ The prince then flew into the wildest rage. He kicked 
over a chiffonier, which tumbled on the carpet, broken to bits. He next 
went into the galleries, and there flung down, one after another, an 
enamelled vase, a porphyry ewer, and a bronze chandelier.”§ Some half- 
dozen chapters later, we have Monsieur again in a similar transport of 
passion—snatching a whip from the hands of a stable-boy, and pursuing 
an inoffensive groom all round the servants’ court-yard, whipping him all 
the while, in spite of his cries and his excuses. ‘Then, quite out of 
breath, covered with perspiration, and trembling in every limb, he re- 
turned to his own rooms, broke in pieces some beautiful specimens of 
porcelain, and then got into bed, booted and spurred as he was, crying 
for some one to come to him.”|| Saint-Aignan, in the same story, is 
made to dread becoming the vicarious object of the king’s resentment ; 
for, whatever M. Dumas may say about Lewis never but once in his life 
getting into a rage, he actually presents him to us, when ruffled by plot 
and counterplot of Madame’s, “ pouring out his indignation in the most 
violent imprecations”4[—while Saint-Aignan, cowering in a corner of the 
room, begins to ask himself if this weight of anger may not eventually 
fall upon Azs head, for the very reason that others were guilty, and he 
innocent. 

Ever memorable in the typology of dramatic fiction is Fag’s episode in 
Sheridan’s comedy—when Captain Absolute, having been trimmed by 
his father, Sir Anthony,—afraid to reply to him, “ vents his spleen on 
poor Fag.” That precious valet moralises self-pityingly on the occasion. 
‘“* When one is vexed by one person, to revenge one’s self on another, who 
happens to come in the way, is the vilest injustice. Ah! it shows the 
worst temper—the basesst-——” 

* Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. vii. t Venetia, book v. ch. vi. 


} Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, ch. xlvii. § Ibid., ch. cv. 
|| Ibid., ch. ex. q Ibid, ch. cxxxiii. 
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Here Mr. Fag, who has worked himself up into a sublime passion of 
ethical indignation, is interrupted in his reflections by an intruding Boy, 
whose small person is doomed to receive a striking illustration of the 
practical value of Fag’s philosophy : 
Enter Boy. 
Boy. Mr. Fag! Mr. Fag! your master calls you. 


Fag. Well, you dirty little puppy, you need not bawl so !—The meanest dis- 
position! the-—— 


Boy. Quick, quick, Mr. Fag! 
Fag. Quick! quick! you impudent jackanapes! am I to be commanded by 
you, too? you little impertinent, insolent, kitchen-bred—— 
: [Exit kicking and beating him.* 


Says Dean Swift, in his caustic way, “I know not how it comes to 
pass (and yet, perhaps, I know well enough) that slaves have a natural 
disposition to be tyrants; and that, when my betters give me a kick, I 
am apt to revenge it with six upon my footman, although, perhaps, he 
may be an honest and diligent fellow.” 

It has been remarked of the Ministers of State in “ Gil Blas,’’ that 
they are miserable panders and parasites, who revenge themselves for 
humiliations which they suffer from the King by an insolent and over- 
bearing demeanour to their inferiors. 

Whenever Fielding’s Mrs. Deborah had done anything to sour the 
disposition of her naturally acidulous handmaid, Mrs. Wilkins, it was 
usual with the latter, we read,{ to make her way to the under-servants, 
“in order to refine her temper, by venting, and as it were purging off, 
all ill humours.” 

As in Fielding, so in Smollett. Roderick Random, stung with jea- 
lousy about Narcissa, goes home “in the condition of a frantic bedlamite; 
and finding the fire in my apartment,” says he, “almost extinguished, I 
vented my fury upon poor Strap, whose ear I pinched with such violence, 
that he roared hideously with pain.”§ 

A Saturday Reviewer of Lord Russell’s foreign policy, in the autumn 
of 1863, remarked that if Sheridan had been prophesying that policy in 
typical language, he could not have described it with more accuracy than 
in the scene where Captain Absolute having sworn at Fag, Fag boxes 
the knife-boy’s ears. “ At the present moment, the Foreign Secretary 
appears to be relieving his feelings in that way. He has made a great 
many remonstrances to the Federal Government for gross illegalities, the 
smaller of which would have brought down condign punishment—re- 
prisals at least—upon a weaker Power. So far as redress is concerned, 
these remonstrances have been treated with entire contempt. Lord 
Russell cannot bear such treatment without resenting it; but he does 
not like to resent it on Mr. Seward. It has been, therefore, a surprise 
to no one who is familiar with the workings of his mind, that we should 
have made our demands upon Japan in unusually peremptory terms, and 
should be rapidly drifting into a war for the purpose of extorting a sub- 
mission to them which the Japanese Government is in no condition to 


* The Rivals, Act ITI. Se. 2. 


Swift’s Prose Works, A Proposal for the Use of Irish Manufacture, &c. 


In ch. v. of the Father of the English Novel’s History of a Foundling. 
Roderick Random, ch. lviii. 
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give.” For Japan, argues the reviewer, is exactly a type of the class of 
Power upon which the Foreign Secretary likes to discharge the wrath 
which has accumulated in disputes with larger States,—it being too dis- 
tant to excite every keen interest, too barbarous to make its case known 
in England, and too weak to offer any resistance that might be damag- 
ing. Accordingly the same writer suggests some other State of a similar 
class as the noble lord’s probable victim later in the autumn—Chili or 
Siam, for instance, being likely to receive his earliest consideration.* 

Mr. Chester having very affably snubbed John Willet for answering 
instead of Barnaby Rudge, “ John felt himself put down, and laying the 
indignity at Barnaby’s door, determined to kick his raven, on the very 
first opportunity.” + 

Blatant, boisterous, bullying Captain Robarts, in Mr. Charles Reade’s 
sea-story—or sea-section of a story filled with perils on the waters and 
perils on the land—being snubbed delightfully by his Commodore, 
soothes himself, on getting back to his ship, by “stopping the men’s 
grog, and mast-heading three midshipmen that same afternoon.” 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Fairthorn,§ when angered with Sophy, vents 
his spleen on the park swans, and darts a kick at Sir Isaac the dog. 

Aunt Glegg, in “George Eliot’s” story of a miller’s maid, being 
aggravated by Mister Tulliver, snatches at a chance of worrying Mistress, 
—her own sister, and his wife. Others in company, Mr. Glegg, her 
good man included, are essaying to soothe and smooth that ruffled tem- 
perament ; but it is on Mrs. ‘Tulliver, the most anxious of them all to 
pacify and appease, that the bolt falls. “ ‘ Sister,’ said Mrs. Tulliver, 
pleadingly, ‘drink your wine, and let me give you some almonds and 
raisins.’ ‘ Bessy, I’m sorry for you,’ said Mrs. Glegg, very much with 
the feeling of a cur that seizes the opportunity of diverting his bark to- 
wards the man who carries no stick. ‘ It’s poor work, talking o’ almonds 
and raisins.’ Whereat sister Pullet begins to cry a little, and whines, 
‘ Lors, sister Glegg, don’t be so quarrelsome,’’’||—-only provoking that 
exasperated matron to further ebullitions of wrath, and to the complaint 
that things are come to a fine pass when one sister invites the other to 
her house on purpose to quarrel with her and abuse her. 

It is under a more serious aspect that Mrs. Browning illustrates this 
tendency of human nature—in the case of Marian’s vagrant mother, 
beating her own infant child. A brutal father, when out of work, abuses 
his brutalised wife ; and she beats their baby : 


—— In between the gaps 
Of such i lar work, he drank and slept, 
And cursed his wife because, the pence being out, 
She could not buy more drink. At which she turned 
(The worm), pe bro her baby in revenge _ 
For her own broken heart. There’s not a crime 
But takes its proper change out still in crime, 
If once wrung on the counter of this world; 
Let sinners look to it.4] 


* Saturday Review, No. 409. + Barnaby Rudge, ch. x. 

t Hard Cash, vol. i. p. 319. ; 
What Will He Do with It? book xii. ch. i. and viii. : . 
The Mill on the Floss, book i. ch. vii. 4 Aurora Leigh, book iii. 
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THE CORSAIR’S BRIDE. 


A FARCE NOT DRAMATISED. 
By H. G. Kingston, Esq. 


PART THE SECOND. 
is 


Grimes stood watching the receding cutter which bore off his mistress 
and Betty, and meditating on matters of no small interest to himself, 
when as the cutter’s canvas was disappearing beneath the well-defined 
horizon of that blue summer sea, he saw another vessel, a schooner, evi- 
dently a yacht from her handsome, orderly, and yet comfortable appear- 
ance, standing into the bay. She brought up, her canvas was leisurely 
furled, and a boat being lowered, a stout gentleman, followed by two 
dark-skinned personages in white dresses, carrying sundry articles, such 
as carpet-bags, a dressing and writing-case. Two broad-shouldered 
yachtsmen brought up the rear with some trunks, which would have 
broken the backs of Orientals. 

“The general, by all that’s horrible!” exclaimed Grimes. “ But I'll 
just go and face the old Bengal tiger, and get it over as soon as possible. 
Perhaps he'll set off after the rest.” 

Grimes was right. The stout gentleman was General Thornton. 
Grimes was, however, rather surprised at the way in which the general 
received the account of the occurrences of that morning. 

“* Well done, Charley Chamberlaine, you’ve made quick work of it, 
my lad!” he exclaimed, seemingly forgetting the presence of the butler. 
“ And old sister Maria run after them—ha! ha! ha!—with a sea-lieu- 
tenant. She and her gay Lothario will find Charley a difficult customer 
to deal with. However, to prevent mischief, or to see the fun, I must 
be after them.” Suddenly the general seemed to recollect the butler’s 
presence, and so adding, “Should your mistress or Miss Mowbray re- 
turn, tell them I am gone to look after them,” he faced rapidly den, 
and retraced his steps to the boat. 

“My dear general, what has brought you back again?” exclaimed 
Colonel Fenwick, the owner of the Kestrel, as he stepped up the side. 

“* Why, all my womankind gone gadding, and I must look after them. 
I put young Chamberlaine, who saved my life at Goojerat, and whom I 
love as a son, up to a wrinkle, and, by Jupiter! he has carried out my 
suggestions so completely that he has altogether got the start of me, and 
I'm afraid some mischief will come of it. However, up anchor, and make 
chase after the truants. Ha! ha! ha! Well done, Charley! I can’t 
help laughing ; though the boy was always first in a charge or mount- 
ing a breach and last in a retreat, and had twice led a forlorn hope 
before he was nineteen, yet I don’t believe the fellow would have had 
the courage to tackle my fanciful romantic little niece if he hadn’t had 
me to back him. They tell me that she had set her heart on having a 
blue-jacket, and as they do cut us out occasionally, I felt a double satis- 
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faction in securing her for a gallant red-coat, though, after all, I believe 
the girls care more about the inside than the out in reality.” 

“ Of course they do, if the heart is brave and true,” answered Colonel 
Fenwick, who was of a less mercurial disposition than his friend. “ But 
I say, general, it does not do to set a ball rolling unless you know where 
it will stop. However, we'll clap on all sail, and try to get up in time 
to prevent serious consequences. Where have the young people gone to, 
think you ?” 

“To Penzance, to a certainty. Chamberlaine has friends there, and I 
trust him for making all arrangements for marrying the little girl in 
proper style. My fear is, that my sister Maria will arrive in time to mar 
the plot; and perhaps Clara, when she discovers that she has been 
tricked, will, like a young filly, shake herself clear of her harness and 
scamper away.” 

“ Make all sail, captain, and let us see how the Kestrel can walk along,” 
cried the colonel, who, like many yachtsmen, had adopted a nautical 
phraseology. 

The wind had risen, and got up a considerable sea, which tumbled 
about even the fine schooner in a way which would have tried the stomachs 
of people less seasoned than were those on board her. 

“TI wonder how sister Maria is enjoying this!” cried the general, as 
he sat at luncheon, with a slice of venison on his fork. ‘The old 
ray must be wishing herself safe on ¢erra firma again, I suspect. Ha, 

ha!” 


Il. 


WE must follow the fortunes of the Ranger. She was in a heavy sea, 
some distance to the westward of the Eddystone, rolling, as her fair pas- 
senger, Miss Maria Thornton. considered, ina way truly awful, and every 
now and then a peculiar little unaccountable pitch and kick, which made 
the poor lady utterly miserable. It was rash, very rash, in Lieutenant 
Sparks to allow her thus to tempt the fickle winds and waves. 

“Oh, Lieutenant Sparks! Lieutenant Sparks! why did you bring me; 
oh! oh!’ exclaimed Miss Maria, as the officer affectionately held her head 
over the side. ‘ You should have told me of this ter—oh! oh!” The 
lady’s remarks were invariably cut short in a manner which it is not neces- 
sary further to particularise, and which sometimes left her meaning un- 
certain. “If ever I am tempted to—oh! oh! Most abominable, most 
treacherous,” she continued, ‘‘ most—oh ! oh !” 

“ Bean’t we all going to be drowned? oh! oh! oh!” echoed Betty, 
suffering scarcely less than her mistress. 

“ Never fear, Bess, old girl, all will come right when you gets some 
sea-prog aboard,” observed Stumps, whose sturdy arm supported the little 
fat housemaid, as she too leaned over the side of the vessel, proving how 
completely the ocean brings all ranks to a level, or rather equally turns 
them topsy-turvy. 

The lieutenant began to fear that he should lose the lady, and heartily 
wished that he had not pressed her coming on board the cutter. Some- 
times she insisted on returning, but this would only make matters worse, 
as, having to beat back, the cutter would pitch much more than she was 
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now doing. He strongly wished to run into port, but by so doing he 
should probably miss the fugitives. While thus perplexed, he was much 
pleased to see another revenue-cutter beating along shore. He stood 
towards her. She had seen a schooner answering the description of the 
chase standing in for Penzance. 

“ Rouse up, dear lady, we shall catch the runaways!” exclaimed the 
gallant lieutenant, pressing the lady’s somewhat bony hand. But the 
only answer he could elicit was an oft-repeated “ Oh! oh! oh!” in various 
tones and cadences. “ Miss Maria—Miss Thornton—my dear Miss 
Maria—my dear Miss Thornton—my own dear Maria—my dearest, my 
sweetest Miss Thornton, do in mercy to one who loves you, rouse up, and 
don’t look so terribly like a—as if you were really going to die.” 

Thus tenderly appealed to, Miss Thornton returned the officer’s pres- 
sure : 

“Oh yes, yes, but take me into smooth water as soon as you can,” she 
snag though it was long before she recovered the serenity of her 
eelings. 

At length the beautiful harbour of Penzance appeared in sight, and in 
the centre of the bay lay the long, low, black schooner, which had left 
Rose Mount Bay in the morning. The sails were furled, and one solitary 
individual walked her deck. Not without considerable trepidation, Miss 
Thornton, accompanied by Betty, took her seat in the cutter’s gig, steered 
by Lieutenant Sparks, Stumps pulling stroke oar. They were soon along- 
side the schooner. 

‘* What schooner is that ?” hailed the lieutenant. 

“The Syren,” answered the watch on deck. 

‘* Where’s her master ?” asked the lieutenant. 

“ Ashore,”’ briefly replied the man, resuming his walk. 

‘What brought you here ?” the officer demanded. 

“ Don’t know,” was the curt reply. 

“Who did you bring here ?” asked the lieutenant. 

‘Ourselves,”’ said the man, in a tone which showed that he might pos- 
sibly decline to say more. 

** What have you got aboard ?” demanded the lieutenant. 

* Provisions,” answered the man. 

“Nothing else?” was asked. 

* Stores,” was the answer. 

What besides 

More provisions.” 

“ Anybody besides yourself on board ?” 

No.” 

“Where are the rest ?” 

**Gone ashore.” 

‘Small change to be got out of that fellow,” observed Lieutenant 
Sparks. “ What have they gone ashore for ?” 

“A wedding,” answered the man, with a grin. ‘ And it’s pretty sure 
to be over, too, by this time.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear! I thought so; I was afraid so,” exclaimed Miss 
Thornton. “Let us get on shore as fast as we can, and put a stop to it. 
The girl will be married to this smuggler, or corsair, or ragamuffin of 
some sort, and all her fortune will be spirited away.” 
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The lieutenant, obedient to the lady’s commands, ordered his men to 
pull for their lives. Hoping to see some fun, the crew gave way instyle, 
and Miss Maria and Betty were soon deposited safely on dry land, and the 
former, taking the lieutenant’s arm, hurried up towards the church, fol- 
lowed by Betty and Stumps, and all the men except the boat-keeper. 

A crowd was collecting outside the door of the sacred edifice, and a 
— post-chaise and four, with a rumble behind, and postilions with 

vours, was drawn up before it. The eager Miss Maria, dragging the 
unwilling Sparks, rushed in. 

“TJ forbid the banns—the marriage—the ceremony !” she shrieked out. 
“ She’s my niece, my ward ; she’s under my charge ; and that ragamufiin, 
that swindler, that abominable deceiver, has run off with her.” 

“‘ Madam, the ceremony is concluded. I have just married two couple; 
which of the women is your niece ?” said the clergyman, who appeared at 
that moment at the vestry door. 

“There, then! there, that’s her and that’s him!” cried Miss Maria, 
pointing to Clara and the supposed Cleveland, whom she saw over the 
clergyman’s shoulder. 

** Pardon me, madam, there must be some mistake. The gentlemaa 
is known to me; they have been married by special license, and the 
gentleman showed me the permission of the lady's guardian,” said the 
clergyman. 

“ Forgeries, every one of them! I'll stake my existence on that,” 
cried Miss Maria. 

“T tell you that you are mistaken as to his identity.” 

The positive assertions of the lady, backed by the appearance of a 
well-known naval officer, shook the confidence of even the clergyman 
himself. There is seldom wanting some zealous person in all places ready 
to take up a cause, whether right or wrong. Such was found in a worthy 
magistrate, who had that instant come into the church. 

** What do you believe to be the name of the gentleman to whom 
your niece has just been married, madam ?”’ he asked. 

‘Cleveland, that girl said—Captain Cleveland, a corsair, pirate, or 
something of that sort, I fully believe,” answered Miss Maria, vehe- 
mently. 

sc Why, I see that he has married under the name of Chamberlaine— 
Captain Charles Chamberlaine, of the Honourable East India Company’s 
service,” observed the magistrate, with becoming dignity. ‘There is 
evidently fraud somewhere. If you bring the charge, madam, I will 
arrest the accused.” 

“ Ay, that I will,” cried Miss Maria; “I charge him with running 
away with my niece and marrying her under a false name, and with 
fraud,” &c. &e. 

“ Very well, madam; I fully understand the case, and as, fortunately, 
my clerk is in attendance, I will at once make out the necessary docu- 
ments for the legal apprehensign of the gentleman,” whispered the zealous 
magistrate. 

Had the bridegroom and bride dreamed what was going on they would 
probably have managed to make their escape, but on repairing to the 
carriage they found the horses’ heads held by two constables, who refused 
to allow them to proceed. In the mean time, the magistrate and his 
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clerk had made out the document necessary for the detention of the 
bridegroom, who, to his very great disgust, found himself in the gra 
of the officers of the law, while Miss Maria,-rushing out of the vestry, 
seized upon Clara and'claimed her as her ward. Poor Clara would have 
fallen fainting to the ground had not Lieutenant Sparks sprang forward 
to support her. The Syren’s men showed every disposition to rescue 
their captain, had he not ordered them to remain quiet. 

“ And now, my good people, I want to know of what I am accused, 
and why I and my newly-married wife are prevented in so unseemly 
a way from pursuing our journey ?” 

“ Accused—sir—accused—why, of all sorts of horrible crimes and 
misdemeanors,” exclaimed Miss Maria, lifting her fists in a way which 
made Lieutenant Sparks draw back a pace or two with a look of dismay. 
“Of running away with my niece and her maid, and marrying them 
under a false name ; of being a pirate, or an impostor of some sort, and 
turning the heads of silly girls with your wiles, and if that’s not enough 
to have you sent to Botany Bay for life, I say there’s no law in England. 
And‘now you are laughing at me, jeering at me, and don’t seem moved 
by a word I have said. Oh, Clara, Clara! you have had a fortunate 
escape, a blessed escape, indeed you have, girl, You shall go back with 
me, and live quietly at Rose-hill, while you endeavour to blot out from 

our memory all remembrance of that base deceiver !” 

While Miss Maria had been speaking, the bridegroom had written a 
few words on a slip of paper and given it to Dick Summers, who hurried 
off with it as fast as his legs could carry him, followed by Barbara, who 
seemed to have no little dread of being left near her late mistress without 
his protection. 

**Go back with you, aunt? indeed I will not !” exclaimed Clara, re- 
covering herself. ‘I will accompany my husband wherever he may go, 
and if you send him to prison, I will go too. As to his having married 
me under a false name, I do not see any harm in that, provided I know 
his real name, and that I happen to do. Do I not, dear husband ?” 

“Yes, dearest, you know my real and my false names—certainly the 
only names I have ever borne,” answered the supposed pirate, with ex- 
traordinary calmness. 

“Well, madam, the majesty of the law has hitherto been properly 
supported, as I trust it will ever be when I have to do with it,” said the 
magistrate, bowing to Miss Thornton. ‘I was on my way to the court, 
which is now sitting, and if you will repair thither, we will go into this 
important and complicated case at once.” 

This seemed the best course to pursue. The constables led off the 
bridegroom ; Lieutenant Sparks, forgetting Miss Maria, gallantly gave 
his arm to poor Clara, who was glad of its support, while a small gentle- 
man in black, seeing that no one had taken charge of the chief witness, 
offered his to Miss Maria, and she, believing that he was the curate, took 
it with her most stately bow, and not the most pleasant glance at her 
faithless lieutenant. After walking a little way, however, in answer to 
some remark she made, her knight replied : 

“No, marm, I am clerk and sexton to the parish, and many a curious 
thing I have seen and heard.” 

“ You what!” exclaimed the bewildered lady. ‘ Get off, you mise- 
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rable little anatomy! A clerk and sexton dare to offer his arm to a lady 
of my position and character—to one of the family of the Thorntons! 
What will the world come to next !” 

“‘There’s many a better I’ve shovelled the earth over,” muttered the 
offended sexton, as he dropped behind, while the lady stalked on towards 
Clara and Lieutenant Sparks. “Can’t say that she’d make a pretty 
corpse, either.” : 

By the time one or two unimportant cases had been disposed of, 
Summers and Barbara had returned, and the bridegroom and the wit- 
nesses against him were then called up. The accusation was read over, 
and the prisoner was then called on for his defence. 

At this juncture, Clara, escaping from Lieutenant Sparks, ran for- 
ward and placed herself by his side, with a glance round which spoke 
more plainly than words, “ For weal or for woe, I am thine.” 

“T am accused of marrying this lady under a false name,” he began, 
in a voice which some declared showed signs of conscious guilt. “The 
name I have married under is the name which properly belongs to me, 
and the only one which I have ever publicly borne. As to marrying the 
lady without the consent of her rightful guardian, this letter will clearly 
show that I have not done so. I will read part of it, if you please, sir.” 

“No, the whole—the whole!” cried the magistrate. 

“The whole—the whole !” echoed Miss Maria. ‘“ Every word of it. 
No prevarications—no subterfuges, if you please.” 

“I’m the proper person to read the letter,” observed the magistrate. 
“T direct that it shall be handed to me.” 

“ As you like; but I can only say that I would rather it were not read 
aloud,”’ said the prisoner, handing the letter to the magistrate. “It is, 
I should observe, from General Thornton, the uncle and guardian of my 
wife.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried the magistrate, taking the letter, “‘I smell a rat. 
However, [’ll read it: 


«¢ Dear CHARLEY,—You have my full permission to marry my little 
niece, Clara Mowbray, if you can win her. She is, I hear, a charming 
creature, but somewhat fanciful and romantic, and if I were to suggest to 
her to fall in love with you, the chances are greatly against her doing so, 
and I am the last man in the world to make a girl marry a man = bes 
she does not fancy, even if he were my best friend. I leave the mode of 
carrying out the affair to you, only the sooner you can get her away from 
reach of the talons of that curious female specimen of humanity, my old 
sister Maria, the better. She’d quickly drive the happy young creature 
into some act of folly with her notions of perfection Ba propriety. She 
was a sad goose, though with some good points, and I do not suppose 
has altered for the better in her old age. I tell you this, that you may 
stand clear of her. Good luck to you, my dear fellow! I hope that I 
may come in in time to give the bride away, but I don’t dictate. 

Yours ever, 
Jack THornTon.’” 


“T don’t believe it. That letter is a forgery—a base forgery! My 


dear brother, the general, would never dream of calling me a curious 
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female specimen of humanity—indeed, he knows me too well to venture 
on doing that. Old goose, indeed!—talons, indeed!” shrieked Miss 
Maria, holding up her hands with fingers bent in a way which again 
made Lieutenant Sparks spring nimbly across the witness-box. “I tell 
you the whole is a forgery—a base forgery—part of a plot formed by 
that abominable swindling vagabond and that misguided wretched little 
minx, my niece. I insist on his being sent to prison forthwith, and, if 
there is law in England, he shall rue the day he ventured to play me 
such a trick; and my miserable niece, I insist on having her restored to 
my tender guardianship.” : 

* No—no—no! If my husband is carried off to prison, I will go with 
him !” cried Clara, clinging to the prisoner’s arm. “I don’t care what 
his name is and what he is, I’ll not have him ill treated. If he is Cap. 
tain Chamberlaine, I am Mrs. Chamberlaine, and it’s my belief that that 
letter is written by Uncle Thornton, though he has been practising rather 
too severely on my simplicity; but I hope that it will be the last romantic 
act that I shall ever commit in my life.” 

* Bravo, little girl—bravo !”’ shouted a voice from the farther end of 
the court; but it was drowned by Miss Maria’s exclamation of ‘ Let me 
see the document; if it’s a forgery, I’ll treat it as it deserves!” Her 
gestures showed that the letter would fare badly if it once got into her 
hands. The magistrate, therefore, would not let it go out of his hands, 
but held it up before her. The lady’s sight being none of the best, and 
as she disdained the use of glasses, she was compelled to stoop forward 
towards the paper. 

“ Of course—of course! It is as utterly unlike the general’s hand- 
writing as are the expressions made use of with regard to me to the 
terms in which he invariably speaks of me.” 

“Oh no, marm, I assure you that you are mistaken,” said Barbara, 
coming forward with mock simplicity. ‘I happened to pick up one of 
the last letters the general wrote to Miss Clara that was, and in it he 
called you his old sister Maria, and said you were a good old goose, and 
that she mustn’t mind your nonsense, but just bear it till he came home; 
indeed he did, marm.” 

“ Quit my service !” exclaimed Miss Thornton, majestically. 

“ve quitted it already, marm,” said Barbara, curtseying. “I’ve a 
husband to look after me. I’m Mrs. Summers now.” 

“ And I hopes to have one as soon as the bands is called,” exclaimed 
Betty. ‘So, marm, I gives you warning this day.” 

“ Begone, girl—vixen !” cried poor Miss Maria, indignantly. 

* Silence in the court!” exclaimed the magistrate. 

“ Hear me, sir,” said Clara. “I amsorry to have to say it, but 
I can bear evidence to the truth of the statement made by the last wit- 
ness.” 

* You are that gentleman’s wife, and your evidence cannot be taken. 
There is an evident animus in the assertions of Miss Thornton’s late 
maid-servant, and as she certainly had no business to read any letter from 
General Thornton, she may have been mistaken, or fabricated the story. 
I feel it, therefore, my duty to commit the prisoner for trial. And, sir,” 
he added, addressing the unfortunate bridegroom, “ you should under- 
stand that the crime you have committed is of a very serious character, 
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and may lead to consequences most painful and humiliating to yourself. 
Constables, remove the prisoner.” 

“If that’s the way things are going, we won’t allow anything of the 
sort,” cried Summers, turning to the Syren’s crew, who crowded the 
farther end of the court. “ On, lads, and rescue the captain !” 

With a loud cheer, which made the magistrate and his clerk jump from 
their seats, the seamen sprang towards the dock. 

“ Lieutenant Sparks, assist me in maintaining the majesty of the law,” 
cried the magistrate. 

“Yes, if you’ve a particle of spirit in you, don’t let that impertinent 
puppy escape,” exclaimed Miss Maria, giving him a shove which nearly 
sent him on his nose. 

“Come, come, things are going rather too far,” cried a stout old 
gentleman, stepping forward, followed by two or three others. “I am 
General Thornton; my friends here will prove my identity. I wrote 
that note to my young friend Charley Chamberlaine, giving him full per- 
mission to marry my ward and niece, Clara Mowbray, which it seems he 
did this morning, rather sooner than I expected. Come here, little girl, 
and give your old uncle a buss, and now go back to your husband and 
cherish him, for he deserves a good wife, and I hope that wisdom will 
come with age, as it has in the case of your venerable aunt. Beg pardon, 
Maria. Come, come, don’t be hard-hearted, old girl. I didn’t intend to 
offend you, for I never thought that you would see or hear of my letters. 
However, it’s a lesson not to write about anybody what one does not wish 
to be seen. You'll pardon me—that’s all right. You must come and 
preside at a wedding breakfast I have ordered at the Crown, and I hope 
all the gentlemen present, who are blessed with wives and daughters, will 
bring them to it as soon as possible. Lieutenant Sparks, will you lead 
off your intended? for, as I hear, you aspire to my sister’s hand.” 

“True, I did, general, but it is an honour which, for ten sharp reasons, 
I must decline,” said the lieutenant, bowing. 

“Oh, treachery of mankind! I should like to have your eyes out!” 
exclaimed the aged maiden. “ You base deceiver.” 

“Come along, good folks—come along,” cried the general. ‘“ Sum- 
mers, you and your wife are to look after the breakfast in the servants’- 
hall; with the crews of the cutter and the yachts you'll have no lack of 
guests, andd on’t forget to drink the health of the gallant captain and 


. his bride.” 


‘*‘There’s one case more, general, which can be quickly disposed of,” 
said the magistrate. “A man—supposed to be a servant—taken in a 
cart, with boxes full of plate and other valuables. Very suspicious cir- 
cumstance. Bring forward the prisoner.” 

“ What, my perfect butler, Grimes! Can I believe my eyes?” ex- 
claimed Miss Maria. 

“The Thornton crest, at all events,” cried the general. “A clear 
case. Commit the rogue and get it over, or the breakfast will be 
spoiled.” 

Oe Then I’ve lost all faith and confidence in the honour and honesty of 
mankind in general, and especially of my own once perfect household,” 
exclaimed Miss Maria. ‘‘ My niece runs away from me—my lady’s-maid 
tricks me—my butler robs me—my housemaid deserts me—my only 
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brother talks of my talons, and calls me a curious female specimen of 
humanity. You know you did, Jack; and oh, Lieutenant Sparks, you 
base deceiver!” And the lady burst into tears. 

“Come, come, she’s got a heart, or something like it, and a swingeing 
big fortune compared to. a lieutenant’s half-pay, and if I can but manage 
to kill the cat in time, it’ll do,” said Sparks to himself. Then once more 
drawing near to the lady, he added, “I don’t mind boarding an enemy, 
or fighting my ship against any odds, but I never could see a woman in 
tears and not try to dry them. Come, old girl, just swab up those pearly 
drops and I’ll splice you off-hand, if you can get the general’s consent.” 

“Oh yes, by all means, my good fellow. Take her, Sparks—take 
her,” cried the general, warmly. ‘You'll marry him, Maria? If you 
don’t, you'll never get another, you may be sure of that.” 

“‘ My too—too tender heart yields to his urgent solicitations,” answered 
Miss Maria, putting out her hand. “Oh, Sparks, you well-nigh 
broke it !”’ 

“Tell that to the marines,” observed the general, aside. “It has 
stood a good number of severer shocks than this last, I can answer for it. 
Very well, Sparks, my future brother-in-law, that is settled, and Betty 
_it that’s your name—just go back and dust the house, and you can 
marry the sea-cook at the same time that your mistress marries his master. 
Barbara Sims, you are disposed of, I understand ?” 

“Yes, sir. But Summers is my name, and in future I intend only to 
wait on my husband, and be an obedient wife to him,” answered Barbara, 
with a curtsey. 

“ And now my little niece, let me tell you that though you are not 
exactly a Corsair’s Bride, you have married as fine a fellow as ever headed 
a charge or stormed a battery, and I hope that you'll make him a loving 
and obedient wife,” said the general. 

“T hope so, uncle, for I have grown wiser already since the morning, 
and as I suspect all that has occurred will, somehow or other, get into 
print, I wish it distinctly to be understood that I strongly advise all 
young ladies by no means to follow my silly example, and if they have a 
fancy to marry, to wait quietly at home till a father, or uncle, or brother, 
is ready to give them away,” said Clara. 

“T’ll echo my young bride’s opinion, that the girl who runs away does 
the silliest of acts, and that in nine cases out-of ten the man is a scoundrel 
who tempts her. As I had my friend’s authority, I may plead extenu- - 
ating circumstances in my own case, but I was very nearly getting into 
a serious difficulty in consequence ; and I say also, to all whom it may 
concern, don’t follow my example,” said Captain Chamberlaine, making a 
bow to the magistrate as he led his bride out of the court. 

“ Tt is the first plot I ever concocted, and it will be my last,” cried the 

neral. ‘“ However, all’s well that ends well; and so, cheer lads, cheer, 

or the worthy upholder of the majesty of the law, and one cheer more 
for the Corsair’s Bride.” 

The old court-house rang with the loud huzzas which broke from the 
throats of the seamen, and the whole party invited hurried off to regale 
themselves at the feast provided by the jovial old general’s liberality. 
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WueEN a poor fellow is tied by the wrist to stony-hearted London, and 
the incessant claims of newspaper and periodical work leave him no speedy 
prospect of an excursion, it is certainly disagreeable, to use a mild term, 
to have Dick, Tom, and Harry, call in at his chambers, just to bid him 
good-by, and tantalise him by an account of all the pleasures they anti- 
cipate : rman their continental trip. Such, unhappily, is my case, and, in 
self-defence, I take up the pen to describe to my readers a delicious 
villegiatura which I enjoyed a year or two back in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. The next best thing to packing up one’s portmanteau, and 
setting off by the earliest mail train, is to think over the happy days one 
spent when the fates were kinder and editors more indulgent. 

The great beauty of the forest is, that it is generally left to solitude. 
Its gorges and rocky valleys, its glades and waterfalls, possess no special 
charm for the swarm of bedizened, star-spangled, gold-laced courtiers, 
who settle down like a swarm of locusts on Fontainebleau, whenever their 
imperial majesties take up their summer residence there for a couple of 
weeks or months; but they leave the forest, with all its glorious beauties, 
to the admirers of nature. Moreover, they are so grand and fine, that 
they willingly content themselves with the English garden, the park, and 
the flower terraces. Only two or three chasses, which are regularly held 
when the court is at Fontainebleau, form a transient exception, and then 
the scene changes. Barking-dogs, hunting-horns, stamping, snorting 
horses, gun-shots, and cannou signals; the shouts and cries of the beaters 
and piqueurs, the rising smoke of the various open-air kitchens, laughter 
and quiet drinking-bouts, blind flute-players and fiddlers, and yelling 
mobs of boys. But when the evening mist settles down on the landscape, 
all disappear and are silent, and on the next morning the forest is again 
calm and solitary. The birds twitter their thousand-throated chorus, the 
woodpecker taps on the trees, the wood-pigeons cluck, the hawk and the 
falcon croak their hoarse cry in the pure sky, squirrels and rabbits timidly 
venture forth, because they do not quite trust the tranquillity after the 
uproar of the preceding day; the sun shines hotly, coloured butterflies 
sport about the glades, and glistening dragon-flies flash across the swamps. 
At such a time the forest is itself again, and seems only to desire one 
thing, in which we heartily join, that it may be left at peace for a long 
time. Its true and real foes—the foresters, with their assistants and 
woodcutters—are certainly moving constantly about under the tall trees, 
and many a noble stem is marked with the inevitable red cross. Then 
the deadly axe of the workman resounds far and wide through the silence, 
and awakes the echo of the surrounding rocks. 

Strangers who visit Paris rarely go to Fontainebleau, the English 
excepted, who, with their instinctive tata of natural beauties, have 
read either at home, or somewhere en route, that a trip to Fontainebleau 
well repays the trouble, for it is certainly a journey. You must always 
calculate on two or three days, if you wish to see, though only hurriedly, 
everything that is worthy of inspection. 


I will say nothing about the chateau on this occasion, although 
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during my last visit the imperial court had again migrated to Fontaine- 
bleau. On such occasions the tall bearskin shakos stand everywhere 
behind the railings, and any persons who enter are anxiously examined, 
and have to pass through two or three hands before they are admitted to 
the sanctuary. ‘The emperor—popular though he is called, and perhaps 
believes himself to be—has not yet ventured to do one thing which all 
the French kings before him did—leave the gates and doors of his palaces 
open, so that any one who pleases may go in and out. In this he follows 
the example of his uncle, who also secluded himself, and always had iron 
railings and files of soldiers between himself and his “ faithful people.” 
All the sentries at the chdteau have loaded muskets, and if you express 
your surprise at it, you receive the simple answer that tradition will have 
it so; but it has no further significance. This explanation, of course, 
does not prevent a man from entertaining his own opinion on the matter. 

Fontainebleau itself, like Versailles, a slow, dead town, is naturally 
metamorphosed, as if by an enchanter’s wand, immediately on the arrival 
of the court; but this change is so forced and unnatural that it does not 
at all produce a cheering effect. It certainly looks as if a slice of the 
Bois de Boulogne, or of the Champs Elysées, had been put down in the 
long, broad, main street of the town, for so many equipages, general 
officers of the Guards, and smartly dressed ladies and gentlemen, may 
be seen hurrying about. But all proceed to the chateau, without 
looking to the right or left, or taking the slightest notice of the in- 
habitants, who, like all provincials, run with hasty curiosity to their doors 
and windows,on hearing the sound of a passing carriage or galloping 
horse. The handsome and numerous hotels arg also nearly all empty, 
for strangers and visitors from the surrounding departments always defer 
their visit till the departure of their majesties, as it is not till then that 
the park and chateau are thrown open to the public. 

Hence we shall lose and omit nothing if we turn our back on the town, 
the chateau, and all the rest (even their majesties), and at once drive out 
into the forest, say to Franchard or Barbizon, in order to find a delicious 
miniature representation of Saxon Switzerland, or the Hartz Mountains. 
This double comparison appears to me to be very characteristic of the 
interesting and peculiar nature of the great forest of Fontainebleau, 
which really thus becomes a geological curiosity. The department of the 
Seine and Marne, in which Fontainebleau is situated, is flat, and level as 
a plate; only here and there gentle elevations border the bed of the 
Seine, which flows with the most varied windings through meadows and 
corn-fields—a pleasant, but simple and modest scene. Small towns and 
villages are everywhere scattered about the landscape ; at times, too, the 
lofty chimney of a factory—at least in the direction of Paris—as well 
as larger and smaller villas, and a busier life generally, announce the 
vicinity of the mighty capital. The engines of the Lyons and Marseilles 
Railway—the largest in France—are constantly dashing past, and im- 
part to the scene the necessary element of modern life. 

But Fontainebleau with its forest is an entirely different world. If it 
did not sound profane, we might be inclined to say that Nature, after 
forming the Vosges, the Jura, and the Pyrenees, deposited on the banks 
of the Seine the rest of her rocks and mountains, so strange, and, to a 
certain extent, inexplicable appears the phenomenon. The whole ex- 
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tensive province is a low-lying plain, which is often exposed in conse- 
quence to inundations in autumn; and here we suddenly find mountain 
and valley, rock, ravines, and granitic masses, even stalactite grottos, and 
slate and marble quarries. All this is compressed into the confined space 
of a few square miles, and, though, small and insignificant, at least when 
compared with real mountainous countries, is picturesque and imposing 
here owing to its very peculiarity. 

Franchard lies in the centre of the forest, in the shadow of aged oaks 
and beeches; the so-called Clovis Oak, which stands in a small meadow 
off the high-road, is even stated to be one thousand years of age. Fran- 
chard itself was a monastery in the medieval ages; some walls still 
remain, which have recently been employed in building a very romantic 
gamekeeper’s lodge. Opposite to it is of course the inevitable restaurant, 
with its Parisian buffet, its white-aproned waiters, and the whole obligato 
uproar of a Boulevard café, while at the same time bad and dear. But, 
as we emerge from the oak wood, what a panorama is presented to us in 
the east! Rocks piled on rocks, frequently in the wildest positions and 
shapes, deep gorges between them, while in some places the granite 
walls so nearly meet that only a very narrow passage is left, and crino- 
lines must remain behind, or reach the upper plateau by a circuit, where 
an enormous slab of rock projects a long distance over the precipice, 
and offers a view which is really unique in its way. 

On the left, the rocks sink perpendicularly, and the simple, quiet 
meadows and corn-fields begin again, but in our front and rear there is 
a wild chaotic sea of rocks and scattered granite blocks of the size of a 
house; then smooth bare rocks, which dazzlingly reflect the sunbeams; 
here, dense scrub and gloomy pines and firs; there is even a mountain 
torrent, which falls in the shape of a plashing cascade, and forms a small 
dark lake, while on the right we have the oak-wood in all its majestic 
splendour as the crown of the whole. On the plateau itself there are seats 
and benches, and the ground around has been levelled and planted with 
birch-trees, which flourish capitally here in the pure fresh atmosphere. 
A few years ago, the empress gave here to the whole court a féte cham- 
pétre, at which the writer had the honour of being present—at a modest 
distance, of course—but still near enough to hear the music and choruses, 
and to enjoy (and this was an important item) the grand collation which 
was served for upwards of five hundred persons. 

This day is certainly one of the most brilliant in the annals of France 
within the memory of man. On the plateau the most exalted guests 
were of course assembled: in the valley, equally of course, the lower 
children of earth. The Queen of Holland was also present, with many 
other princes and princesses. ‘The emperor stepped close to the brink of 
the plateau, and drank, amid a fanfare of trumpets, the health of his 
guests assembled beneath, and then, after the old chivalrous custom, 
threw down the emptied goblet, which was luckily caught, and sold for a 
fancy price to an amateur. So at least I was informed at the time. A 
display of fireworks concluded the festival, at which the cardinal arch- 
bishop was present, and four marshals, and above thirty generals were in 
the company, without mentioning the ladies and their gorgeous toilettes. 
Above one hundred, mostly four-horsed equipages, had brought the 
guests out, and the drive home at night was accompanied by torches and 
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music. A marble slab, on the right-hand rock as you enter the valley 
announces to future generations, in golden letters and with pompous 
words, the imperial visit and the imperial féte, but we, in order not to 
spoil our cheerful temper, pluck a nosegay of wild flowers, and go across 
the forest in the direction of Barbizon. 

About two miles beyond Franchard the landscape is suddenly altered. 
The huge lofty oaks disappear, the majestic forest becomes a light 
coppice, and from the carefully-planted trees, which form in all directions 
long allées with most picturesque perspectives, we soon notice that we 
have entered another and more distinguished region. Most of these 
allées are closed by green painted gates, all bearing the peculiar in- 
scription: “* Promenade du Prince Impérial.” 

‘So their hands have even been laid on the forest, and their absurd 
etiquette has found its way here too,’’ said a companion of mine, who 
passed for a radical at home; “it is difficult to conceive anything more 
absurd and at the same time more despotic: a mile of the forest is shut 
against everybody, merely in honour ds lad who drives through it once 
a year at the most.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” I interposed, “do give your tongue a holiday. 
Behind this lad, as you most disrespectfully call tis imperial highness, 
there stands a man who puts up with no nonsense; and, besides, the prefect 
of police arrived yesterday on a visit to the chateau, and he stands no 
nonsense either.” 


“TI don’t care,” Richards observed, angrily; “but you must allow 
that——” 

A couple of shots fired in our immediate vicinity fortunately disturbed 
my talkative friend, who had a habit of speaking his mind in France, 
just as if he were writing a leader in England for a so-called Liberal 

aper. 
‘ «There we have it,” I exclaimed; “quand on parle du loup, on en voit 
la queue. No one but the emperor can be shooting here; for all sport 
in the forest is prohibited so soon as their majesties arrive at Fon- 
=" in order that the already decimated game may not be further 
scared.” 

We approached the parquet, and saw in the background several people, 
but were prevented by the branches from distinguishing them. “ Parquet” 
is the name given to an enclosed covert, in which the game is fed, and 
where the emperor shoots, in the company of a few select friends. It has 
always been a great and much coveted honour to be invited to the parquet 
chasses at Fontainebleau. The parquet itself is about four miles in length 
and two in breadth, and full of pheasants, hares, rabbits, roebuck, and 
deer, which the greater portion of the year there tranquilly, are very 
well fed, and display no inclination to break through the fence. Only a 
few times a year are these inhabitants visited by their human foes, but 
the destruction produced among them is at such seasons ali the more ter- 
rible. No beaters or other arrangements are requisite, for the game is so 
abundant, and compressed in so proportionately small a space, that the 
sportsman is able to fire at every step he takes, and is certain of not 
missing : in spite of all their haste and dexterity, the keepers and ser- 


vants cannot load fast enough to prevent the noble sportsmen from having 
to wait. 
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‘A peculiar amusement,” said my radical friend, who is no game pre- 
server, from the simple fact that he does not possess any land beyond a 
family vault in Kensal Green, “to fire both barrels right and left, or 
straight ahead, and kill a poor beast every ten paces: a peculiar pleasure, 
and a great art in the bargain.” 

This time I was obliged to allow him to be in the right: I, too, never 
could find any pleasure in such battues, which too often degenerate into 
mere butchery. 

In the mean while the shooting party had drawn so near, that we could 
not only distinguish them plainly, but even hear them speak: only the 
palisade and a trench separated us from them. Richards eagerly ad- 
vanced, to have a good look at the emperor, who had most politely re- 
turned our salutation, as did the other gentlemen. I at once recognised 
Fould, Canrobert, and Fleury; presently Lord Cowley arrived, and ex- 
hausted himself in incessant bows and apologies for being behind time, 
which looked almost comical. The other gentlemen I did not know. 
There were also some twelve to sixteen piqueurs and keepers present, who 
continually loaded and handed the guns and rifles without any ceremony, 
which, it is notorious, is banished from the emperor’s immediate entourage. 
Napoleon himself, who never looks well in mufti, appeared to me on this 
occasion shorter and fatter than usual: at the same time he looked ex- 
tremely unwell, 

* Well, the great man is a little one,” Richards exclaimed—though of 
course not till we were a good mile from the parquet, and saw the vall 
of Barbizon stretching out in front of us; “he is little, and not at 
good-looking.” 

“ His uncle, too, was not tall,” I remarked, angrily ; “ but ad 

“The destiny of the world hung on a move of tes finger,” Richards 
added, with ironical pathos, and it was plain he was preparing to make all 
sorts of witty remarks. 

At this moment a third member of our party reminded us of the pro- 
mise we had given each other on setting out, not to talk about politics or 
to enter into discussions of a similar nature. We obediently listened 
to this appeal, and for my part I felt quite ashamed that in the pre- 
sence of the wondrous landscape which was spread out before us in the 
sunshine we could think about paltry political questions. 

We had long before left the coppice, and after passing through a 
glorious beech wood, which appeared to us almost more beautiful than 
the oak glade of Franchard, we reached an elevation, affording a prospect 
in all directions over valley and hill. The whole country was densely 
wooded, bare masses of rock were rare, and small patches of meadow 
still rarer; at our feet lay an extensive and deep caldron-shaped valley, 
overgrown with black pines, and not a house or even a village to be seen ; 
around us were circling hawks, at times a soaring heron, whose shrill ery 
disturbed the solemn silence, and in the dark-blue cloudless heavens the 
dazzling sun, which filled the whole landscape with glow and light—of a 
truth, the scene was wondrously beautiful, and affected us all. We still 
had to go through the “Wolf’s Glen,” a secluded spot, as wildly 
romantic and gruesome as anything to be seen in the Hartz, and past 
the ‘Robbers’ Cave,” deep subterranean grottos, connected by huge 
galleries, which, according to popular belief, were inhabited many hundred 
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ears ago by a terrible band of robbers. At the present day an old 

nvalide lives in it, who sells crystals and small stalactites, and also serves 
as a guide in the neighbourhood. We did not require his services, how- 
ever, for the narrow descending forest-path led us straight to Barbizon, 
whose houses we soon saw shimmering through the foliage. Barbizon is 
unpretending and small, but celebrated throughout the whole department, 
and as far as Paris, on account of a single house, which, in addition, is an 
ordinary peasant’s cottage, and externally in no way distinguished from 
the other habitations. It is the village inn, and old Pére Martin also had 
a small grocer’s shop in connexion with his auberge. He has long been 
dead, and his widow has grown old in the bargain; but his only daughter 
is still unmarried, although she is indubitably the best match in the 
village. 

‘Up to the present your remarks have been of a very common-place 
description,” said friend Richards, when I had told him this. ‘I cannot 
comprehend the extreme importance of Barbizon, and why we were 
recommended in Paris not to forget a visit to Barbizon during our trip.” 

I made no reply, beyond requesting the company to enter. But the 
gentlemen scarce found themselves in the large guest-room, ere on all 
sides loud cries of amazement and admiration were raised. Richards ran 
out to me in the kitchen, where I was ordering breakfast of the hostess, 
and shouted, “ Why, there is a regular museum in there—a perfect 
picture-gallery! I never saw such a thing before in my life. Pray 
come in !” 

“You are telling me nothing new,” I answered, with a laugh. “ Two 
ag ago I stayed for a week here, in very distinguished company, in 

o. 7, up-stairs, and my name is among the ‘celebrated names’ of the 
house-book. I told you Barbizon was unique in its way.” 

It is high time, however, to inform the reader of the real state of 
affairs. The forest of Fontainebleau has been visited from time imme- 
morial by artists, especially landscape-painters. Its peculiar charms 
afford an easy explanation of this: Paris is the grand head-quarters of 
all the French, and many foreign, artists, and Fontainebleau, in turn, is 
the only spot in the neighbourhood of the capital which offers mountain, 
forest, and rocks; on a small scale, it is true, but in the richest and most 
delightful variety. To find similar scenery an artist would be obliged to 
travel in the Vosges and Ardennes, or in Auvergne and the Pyrenees. 
Furthermore, Barbizon is the centre of the forest, and fifty years ago 
Pére Martin was the only landlord in the village. Naturally, most of 
the artists put up at his house, remained there for a while, and Barbizon 
soon gained a certain reputation in the artistic world which it fully 
deserved. 

When the Restoration restored peace to the pining country, and when 
with peace, one of its most glorious blessings, the cultivation of the arts 
began to be diffused, the forest of Fontainebleau also received fresh and 
numerous visitors, and Barbizon was never without guests during the 
summer. Pére Martin, the son of the old man, on looking over the little 
inn, soon noticed what was wanting; he put a story on his house, with 
ten or twelve small rooms, which he furnished plainly, but neatly. Thus 
his hotel was completed, and guests did not remain away long. On the 
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contrary, they arrived in such numbers that searce the third part of them 
could be lodged, and rooms had to be engaged for months beforehand. 
A couple of years later, the clever host added a wing to his “ hotel,”—that 
is to say, he filled up a portion of his barn behind the house, which gave 
him a dozen more bedrooms, so that he was enabled to lodge from twenty 
to four-and-twenty “ gentlemen from town.” He also found imitators in 
the village, and lodgings were got ready in several houses, which ob- 
tained tenants, but not till every hole and corner at Pére Martin’s was 
occupied ; and those who did not lodge with him boarded at the hotel, 
for Pére Martin’s cookery was held in high estimation. The charming 
Jeannette, too, the sole daughter of the house, was of use too; and it has 
been asserted of many an artist that he neglected his landscape studies 
and turned his attention to portraits, But all in honour; nothing wrong 
could be said of the family, and they were universally respected. Father, 
mother, and daughter, were equally popular in the village, which is saying 
a good deal, for Pére Martin had become in the course of years very well 
to do, even a rich man, for such a village. 

He soon had the honour of hanging up his portrait and that of his 
wife in the large guest-room, and painted by a master’s hand. The 
celebrated Delacroix, who lodged for some months at the inn of Bar- 
bizon, for the purpose of making studies from nature for his grand pictures 
at Versailles, surprised the couple one morning with this present, for 
which a gallery would at the present day offer many thousand francs. 
The impulse was thus given. Every artist desired to leave a reminiscence, 
and, spurred on by emulation and self-esteem, produce something good 
and handsome. In a few years the guest-room was filled with pictures 
by the first French artists. Ere long, the space afforded by the walls 
became too limited, and the artists employed the tall oak cupboards, as 
well as the doors and window-ledges, and, finally, the ceiling, chairs, 
and tables—in short, every surface large or small that presented itself to 
them. In this fashion was gradually formed a picture-gallery, probabl 
more interesting and original than any other to be found in the worl 
The battle on one of the cupboard-doors is by Horace Vernet ; the 
dancing Odalisques, on the opposite wall, by Diaz; the noble oak on the 
window, by Decamps, the lately lost and so deeply regretted artist; the 
dog’s head on the lower panel of the door, by Rosa Bonheur ; the Ma- 
donna floating amid clouds and angels on the ceiling, by Ingrés ; the 
harvest-scene on the right-hand side of the buffet, by Robert ; the moon- 
light landscape on the left, by Meissonier—in a word, we might supply a 
catalogue of the pictures, and find the names of all the great artists of 
France. At times, they are merely sketches, or rapid pencil jokes, dic- 
tated by the humour of the moment, sketched after a jolly dinner, or at 
night by the flame of a still jollier bowl of punch, but all original and 
worth seeing, especially when a friend of the house, or the hostess herself, 
describes the different circumstances or accidents under which one picture 
or the other originated. Finally, when the space was quite occupied, 
the artists had recourse to the back of the shutters, backs of chairs, and 
even the panes of glass; the mantelpiece, too, which is fortunately of 
wood, according to the custom of the country, has not been forgotten, 
and a clever flower-painter has designed exquisite garlands on the frame 
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of the looking-glass. Very recently, the smaller room on the left has 
been attacked, and within a few years will, without a doubt, be equally 
attractive and valuable. 

The reader now comprehends the well-deserved reputation of Barbizon, 
which would assuredly lave long ago become a stock place for excursions 
among the Parisians, were it not so distant from the capital, and at the 
same time so sequestered in the large forest. But we have no cause to 
complain of this. On the contrary, Mére Martin’s house would at once 
lose a great portion of its charm were it situated at St. Cloud or in the 
Bois de Boulogne. I make this remark because really magnificent offers 
have been made to the old lady to buy her hotel with its contents. 
Parisian speculators wanted to pull it down and erect it again either in 
Paris or the immediate vicinity, of course precisely as it now stands in 
the forest. The worthy old lady, either through respect for her family, 
or a preference for her simple still life, has hitherto declined all such 
offers; but what the daughter may do after her death is different. Nor 
has the stereotyped Englishman been wanting, who also wished to buy 
the house, and, the best of the joke, mother and daughter in the bargain, 
transport the whole lot across the Channel, and re-erect it in his park as 
a curiosity. It is even seriously asserted that a similar offer emanated 
from the directors of the Crystal Palace,—which may be possible. 

Jeannette, whose portrait may be noticed only too frequently in the 
guest-room, has not married up to the present, as I mentioned: whether 
it is true, as is whispered, that an unfortunate attachment caused the 

oor girl to make this hard resolve, I cannot positively avouch. My 
iend Richards at once set about composing a small romance: A young 
artist belonging to a noble family (with the well known Jewish motto, 
** An artist, but does not live by it”), who came to Barbizon for the 
purpose of studying nature, but looked too deeply into the dark eyes of 
the landlord’s daughter, and finally made another marriage in accordance 
with the wishes of his family; | so on. 

It is possible that the inn of Barbizon may become ere long a thing of 
the past, for Mére Martin may not be able to, resist the tempting offers 
which will continue to be made. I therefore advise all those of my readers 
who intend visiting Paris during the autumn, to take advantage of the 
opportunity and make the run to Fontainebleau, which, they may be- 
lieve me, will cause them the most unfeigned delight. 
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On February 17, 1853, there died at Innsbriick, in his eightieth year, 
a statesman who had in former times caused offence in the sober capital of 
Saxony by his ostentation and luxury. Left alone in the world, he had 
retired to a quiet asylum, to rest after the exciting movements of a very 
changeable diplomatic career. From 1806 to 1809 Saxon envoy in Paris, 
and from the latter date up to 1813 minister of foreign affairs at Dresden, 
he eventually entered the service of Austria, effected the liberation of 
Switzerland, and afterwards held the post of envoy at the Hague, Turin, 
and Munich. When reporting his death, the Allgemeine Zeitung added: 
“ He leaves interesting memoirs behind him.” Now, at the expiration of 
eleven years, these memoirs have been published.* They comprise the seven 
years from 1806 to 1813, and have the great advantage of having been 
recorded in 1814, or immediately after the conclusion of that period. 
Count Senfft was living at that time in Constanz, and the quiet of the 
little town benefited him, when he recalled the men and events of the last 
ten years. Inhis Memoirs there is a peculiar freshness; we trace in them 
the emotions which the author felt as a fellow-actor, and their mode of 
observation is that of the period between 1806 and 1813. 

The first page introduces to us the count appointed Saxon envoy in 
Paris. He was at that time, in February, 1806, two-and-thirty years of 
age, had travelled in Italy and Denmark, had formerly done diplomatic 
service at Ratisbonn and Rastadt, and commended himself for the great 
Parisian post through family connexions, knowledge, practice in the 
management of business, and a fortune acquired by marriage. He received 
the same instructions as were given to all Saxon envoys: neutrality in 
everything which did not affect specifically Saxon interests. The — 
constellation of the time requires no long explanation. Napoleon had de- 
termined on the punishment of Prussia, who had just accepted Hanover 
at his hands. In order to isolate his victim, he spared Austria and ac- 
celerated the formation of the Rhenish Confederation. Lucchesini, the 
Prussian envoy, did not learn a syllable about this or about the French 
negotiations with Lord Lauderdale for the restoration of Hanover to 
George III. General Vincent, the Austrian ambassador, was informed by 
Napoleon of everything, and was able to warn Count Senfft: Saxon 
must be on its guard and avoid being dragged down the abyss wi 
Prussia : if the Elector declared his neutrality and forced the adjoining 
small states to attach themselves to his system, France would recognise 
such political conduct. On the same day as Senfft received this warning, 
he reported his entire conversation with Count Vincent to Dresden in a 
cyphered despatch. It did not receive the slightest attention at court. 
People were as blinded there as in Berlin, and equally believed that 
negotiations, if supported by a menacing position, would conquer the 
menacing storm. 

In September the Emperor left Paris, where Senfft remained behind. 
He had heard of vague reports about the war on the Saale, when he 
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learnt one evening in the theatre that the Prussian army had.been de- 
stroyed at Jena, and Napoleon was marching on Berlin. This terrible 
news had aroused such terror in Dresden, that the sole thought was of 
flight. The court carriages were already packed, when a short messa 
was received to the effect that the Emperor would regard the Elector as a 
personal foe so soon as the latter quitted Dresden. The court carriages 
were unpacked, hope took the place of fear, and this hope became a de- 
lightful certainty, for they heard in rapid succession that Napoleon had 
liberated the Saxon prisoners and intended to treat the Elector as his ally, 
grant him an extension of territory, and even make him a king. These 
gifts, however, were not regarded as mere presents. The French troops 
marched in; made requisitions, and behaved with the recklessness of con- 
querors. Contributions were demanded, which gradually rose to five-and- 
twenty million francs, and raised the interest of money from three to six 
per cent., as the cash was taken out of the country. French intendants 
made their appearance, divided the administration of the country formally 
among themselves, seized on a part of the public receipts, took the horses 
from several cavalry regiments, carried off the guns from the Dresden 
arsenal, and plundered the furniture of the English envoy, Wynn. The 
Elector had not yet drunk the cup of humiliation to the dregs. He was 
frightened by an intercepted letter from Wynn to the Saxon minister, 
Loss, forced to dismiss this minister disgracefully, disavow his own former 
policy, and take part in the war against Prussia. 

The new king behaved no better than all the rest. He tried to acquire 
as much territory as he could, flattered the master, and bribed the ser- 
vants. Talleyrand received from the Dresden court treasury a million, 
Durant half a million, of francs. In Berlin was a great assembly of Ger- 
man envoys, who outbade one another. Talleyrand negotiated with these 
gentlemen through subordinate agents; only two were allowed to come to 
Warsaw, where he was residing at the time, General Vincent and Baron 
von Dalberg. The above-mentioned one and a half million worked 
favourably for Saxony: it received the circle of Kotbuss and the duchy 
of Warsaw, a present of nearly two thousand (German) square miles, 
with close on two and a half million inhabitants. Napoleon, however, 
kept back twenty millions’ worth of the Polish state territory, and pre- 
_ sented it to officers. Senfft concludes his account of these occurrences 
with a general opinion about Talleyrand : 

“ He employed his position in order to increase his fortune by indelicate 
means, but never allowed himself to be induced by the most powerful 
motives of self-interest to favour plans which he regarded as ruinous to - 
the peace of Europe. It was indubitably he who in principle did the 
most to enslave Germany, and after, by his cunning policy, preparing the 
enormous supremacy of France on the Continent, he had deprived him- 
self of the means of curbing the insatiable ambition of the man who 
wielded this colossal might. For all that, he opposed, even at the risk of 
displeasing his master, every plan which had the tendency of entangling 
France in new and interminable wars in the midst of peace. From this 
motive he steadfastly refused any support to the interests of Polish 
nationality. A sum of four million florins, which was offered him by the 
magnates of Warsaw if he would help in the restoration of ancient 
Poland, was declined by him, after it had remained for some days in the 
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hands of Baron von Dalberg. Regarded from this point of view, Talley- 
rand’s retirement after the peace of Tilsit was very honourable. 
Emperor wanted perfectly purposeless tools, and found persons who 
blindly executed his orders, and who, by flattering his most unbounded 
thoughts, kept up in him the illusion which covered Europe with ruin and 
entailed his own downfal. Whenever he consulted Talleyrand, however, 
he ever heard from this diplomatist the same moderate views and the same 
wise counsels. Talleyrand’s very decided opinion about the Spanish 
affairs, which brought fresh discredit upon him, will always secure him a 
glorious place in history.” 

After the humiliation of Prussia, Napoleon’s illusions attained such a 
pitch that farther-sighted men began to foresee the end. He ordered the 
etiquette of the court under Louis XIV. to be studied in its minutest 
details, in order to imitate it exactly. When there was company at the 
Tuileries, the most illustrious guests assembled in the throne-room. 
Among the élite of the guests were the French princes, the ministers and 
grand dignitaries, the grand crosses of the Legion of Honour, the ladies 
in waiting, and the ambassadors. Those of states of the second and third 
rank were to have been excluded in the winter of 1807, but Senfft and 
his colleagues succeeded in maintaining their right. From the throne- 
room they proceeded to the concert or the play, after which the empress 
and the princesses formed their card-parties. ‘The Emperor walked about 
the rooms while play was going on. Supper was served in the Gallery of 
Flora. The empress and princesses seated themselves, with the ladies in- 
vited, at one table, while the other ladies found seats where they could. 
After supper all returned to the throne-room, and their majesties con- 
versed with the company for a little while. When they retired, the room 
was emptied so rapidly that it resembled a flight. If kings of the Rhenish 
Confederation were in Paris, they were not treated differently from the 
imperial princes. This way of showing them that they were not his 
equals did not even satisfy the Emperor. He commanded them to pay 
their respects to his grand dignitaries. The most disagreeable job was the 
visit to the king’s assassin, Cambacéres. Still they went the ordered 
round, and sought to display their dignity in various small ways—for in- 
stance, by deferring the visit for several days, or driving up when nobody 
was at home. 

In April, 1808, Senfft received an invitation to proceed to Bayonne. 
He was ready to start in two days; travelled rapidly through the fair 
country between Paris and Bordeaux; saw the banks of the Loire, and 
the interesting point at Cubzac, near the Dordogne, where a southern 
vegetation follows on the fertile but monotonous fields of Poitou and 
Angoumois, and where the ivy-clad ruins of the castle of the Four Sons 
of Hzmon stand; hurried unsympathisingly through the melancholy 
Landes, and was in Bayonne on May 5. On the following day, Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, who had fallen into the snares of Savary, made his entry. 
The other actors in the atrocious drama of the Spanish abdication, which 
was put on the stage with brutality and treachery, were already as- 
sembled : both Napoleon and his brother Joseph, as well as Charles [V. 
of Spain, an apathetic man, who merely performed the most animal fune- 
tions ; the queen, branded by history as a shameless woman and un- 
natural mother, who was never seen without her Don Manuel Godoy, 
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and a junta of Spanish nobles. The latter represented the Spanish 
nation, and were intended to give their consent to the villanies perpe- 
trated at Bayonne. Abbé de Pradt gained on this occasion the arch- 
bishopric of Malines, by causing Canon Escoisquiz, Ferdinand’s tutor and 
confessor, to play the traitor to his master. The nobility of the junta 
nearly all preserved their fidelity to their ‘ome The Duke of Azanza, 
a weak character, the Count of Fuentes Pignatelli, an admirer of Parisian 
danseuses, and a few others, made speeches in the junta in favour of 
Joseph. The others held their tongues till they should be at liberty on 
Spanish ground. To one of the most distinguished of these patriots, 
the Duke of Infantado, Napoleon made one of his coarsest speeches. 
“You consider yourself a statesman,” he said to him publicly, “ and yet 
are only fitted for the effeminate life of Paris. You caused the peasant- 
disturbances in Spain. Why do you not take off the mask? I will give 
you a free escort to the rebels. If you adhere to your dissimulation, I 
prophesy you a cord.” 

In Bayonne, Napoleon displayed a liking for movement in the open 
air, which was not usual with him. Probab'y it was the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery that attracted him. The city itself, with its badly- 
built houses, its narrow and dirty streets, offered nothing save the strange 
costumes of its rustic inhabitants and curious carriages of antique shape, 
on which might be seen the lilies of France combined with the arms 
of Castile and Aragon. On leaving the narrow streets, however, the 
visitor found himself in beautiful scenery, watered by the Nive and the 
Adour, into which a number of small lateral valleys opened. In all, 
country villas were scattered about, each of which had its fountain, its 
stream, its plantation, and its garden. If the visitor went up the Nive, 
he came to meadows and forests; if he went down the united rivers, he 
soon reached the sea-shore, in whose limestone rocks numerous bays and 
inlets were cut. In those days these natural havens were empty, and, at 
the most, gave shelter to a few privateers, awaiting the favourable moment 
when they could escape the polite attentions of the English cruisers. 

When Napoleon was on horseback, he took a pleasure in riding out 
into the sea as far as he could. He remained a fonts time at Bayonne, 
— three months, and put off his departure from day to day. He 
was hoping every moment to receive the news that the Spaniards had 
accepted his stipulations. He calculated the war—which cost him years, 
the heart’s blood of France and of his vassal states, many millions of francs, 
and his entire prestige—at a few weeks! During his stay at Bayonne, 
the Spaniards commenced hostilities by carrying off a flock of sheep in 
the vicinity of that town. Could there be a more comical opening to a 
great tragedy? 

Neither the establishment of a French throne in Spain, nor the vic- 
tories of 1809, aroused great sympathy in Paris. The passions of the Revo- 
lution had died out, and the new interests that had sprung up since 1789 
spread like the lava of a volcanic eruption over the surface. Napoleon 
had been able to erect his unbounded despotism on this lifeless mass, but 
his government had taken no root in it. Paris was unsympathetic for 
everything that occurred out of France. One piece of news aroused a 
sensation, however. When Aspern was heard of, a secret delight was 
felt that the Emperor’s arrogance had received a lesson, and only the 
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long lists of killed in the action, which announced the death of a relative 
to so many families, moderated this feeling. 

Napoleon was still staying in Vienna, when he was asked from Dresden 
whether Count Senfft would be agreeable to him as Saxon minister? As 
he replied in the affirmative, the ambassador had his appointment made 
out. On St. Hubert’s-day, 1809, he took leave of the Emperor, who 
had in the interim returned to Fontainebleau. The speech of the auto- 
crat was to this effect: “So you have the portfolio—good. You have 
neighbours whom you must not trust; Prussia will always be hostile to 
you, and never sincere; the Poles are difficult to manage; they have 
resources, but must be carefully watched. As regards Saxony, its pro- 
gress is slow, but the army is getting on excellently, and the new organi- 
sation will supply the infantry with what they have hitherto been de- 
ficient in.” 

The count, on entering the ministry, did not occupy himself with the 
tasks the Emperor alluded to. The enormously-swollen power of France 
overpowered only the little minds in Germany. To all noble souls it was 
a spur to make the highest effort against a tyranny which appeared to 
have acquired a permanent character through the Erfurt alliance with 
Russia. We know what great plans occupied German patriots in Austria 
and Prussia from Hormayr’s “ Life Sketches.” Count Senfft informs us 
of a Saxon-Polish plan of liberation which has not before been made 
known, though it drew so near to the stage of execution. It projected 
an alliance between England, Austria, and Sweden—Prussia was left out, 
owing to her moral weakness and groping policy—against Russia and 
France. The chief blow was to be dealt by a universal insurrection of 
the Poles, a Turkish attack on Russia would make a diversion, and an 
insurrection of Germany instigated by Saxony would effect the rest. 

The signal was to be given by Poland. Polish and Saxon troops garri- 
soned Dantzig, Kiistrin, and Glogau, so that at the outset the conspirators 
would be protected by the lines of the Vistula and the Oder, and could 
make an alliance with England and Sweden. ‘To produce a Polish in- 
surrection was almost child’s play, for a grand national uprising to restore 
Poland as she was, has been the dream of the whole flower of the people 
since 1772. On this single point the aristocrats and democrats, who 
regarded each other with hostility then as now, were agreed. Count 
Steinberg von Kolontay, one of the boldest leaders in the revolutions of 
1791 and 1794, was guarantee to the Saxon minister for the democrats. 
He had conversations with Kolontay about the Polish system of educa- 
tion, and was able to reckon with certainty upon him, although he made 
no revelation to him. Among the aristocrats, Prince Poniatowski was 
first carefully sounded. With him there was nothing to be done; in the 
first place, because he was timid in politics; and, secondly, because he 
was snared by Napoleon’s flattery. ‘The best sentiments were revealed 
by Generals Dalatowski, Zajaczek, and Rozniecki. Senfft had a thorough 
understanding with Count Felix Potocki, and received from him the 
promise that a network of secret communications should be drawn over 
Poland, which, so soon as the army of the duchy gave the signal, would 
arouse the country from Kiew to the shores of the Dwina. Potocki, 


however, died before the summer of 1811, the time selected for the 
attempt. 
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In order to gain Saxony, the confidence of the Germans, without which 
no insurrection could be carried out, in spite of the bitterness felt at the 
humiliation of the Fatherland, the French police, and the continental 
blockade, a widespread reform must be undertaken. In this respect 
Senfft found a great deal to do, for Saxony was a federative state, with 
several separate constitutions. Still Senfft resolved to set to work, and 
though his scheme was not chimerical, it could not be carried out, owing 
to the king’s personal character. Frederick Augustus I. possessed the 
influence which a reign of forty years produces, but— 

“No idea can be formed,” Count Senfft writes of him, “ how difficult 
it grew for the king to form any resolution which was not prescribed by 
considerations of the strictest legality and justice, or compelled by the 
imperious necessity of circumstances. Never were seen greater purity 
of heart and self-denial, a more conscientious fidelity to duty, a greater 
working power, or one more free from prejudices, a healthier judgment, 
a more perfect subjection to the most painful dispensations—in short, 
more virtues, sharpness, and knowledge combined with so timid a fear of 
any responsibility, so that he positively lost the ability of forming a de- 
cision. Hence originated respect for the slightest objections, a hesitation 
before the smallest obstacles, a lethargy which chilled everything, and, 
lastly, a self-sacrifice which even made the despotism of the Emperor 
dear to him, because the latter indicated with a hand of iron the path 
he was to follow, and thus spared him the torture of a choice.” 

After Count Senfft had acquired a deeper knowledge of the king’s 
character, he gave up his bold plan. With all the greater delight he 
watched the Gallo-Russian friendship grow cold, and become quickly 
converted into hostility. Poland was the first cause of this. On the 
conclusion of the peace of Vienna, the Petersburg court expressed the 
sole wish that the Duchy of Warsaw should not be enlarged. Napoleon, 
however, added to it a portion of Galicia, while reserving domains worth 
twenty million franes to distribute among his generals. In this way he 
punished the lukewarm part played by Russia in the war against Austria. 
The Emperor Alexander then requested guarantees against the restora- 
tion of Poland. Further, he demanded that the Duchy of Warsaw should 
not be regarded as a state divided from Saxony, but as an integral com- 
ponent of the latter; that the name of Poland should disappear from the 
public documents of Saxony, and the king no longer distribute Polish 
orders. These points were agreed to by the French ambassador in 
Petersburg, and drawn up in a private treaty, which Napoleon, however, 
refused to ratify. 

The Russian campaign was the beginning of the end, not for Talley- 
rand alone. Napoleon, by forcing the continental powers to supply him 
with troops for a war which injured all their true interests, was guilty of 
an act of arrogance, which called for punishment. Frederick Augustus 
of Saxony hoped to obtain from this daring war fresh Polish aggrandise- 
ments of territory, and supplied more troops than he was called on to do 
by treaty. Napoleon had mentioned, in the course of conversation, that 
he intended to unite the remainder of Galicia with the Duchy of Warsaw, 
and compensate Austria by restoring her the Illyrian provinces. If he 
had this intention, Count Senfft remarks, it was a proof that he had re- 
solved to take Poland from the King of Saxony. He would never have 
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given = the Illyrian provinces which he had attached to France, on behalf 
of an ally. 

jw A passed through Dresden to join his army. The king went 
all the way to Freiberg to receive him, an eight hours’ journey. The 
hour of the Emperor’s arrival was unknown, and Frederick Augustus 
would not have gone to bed had not Senfft solemnly promised to keep up 
and awake him so soon as a galloping courier was heard in the distance. 
Napoleon did not arrive till the following afternoon, and drove with his 
host to Dresden. Among the invited sovereigns, the Emperor Francis 
was the one to whom he paid most attention. The two enemies openly 
interchanged confessions. “I fought you in 1809,” said Francis, “ be- 
cause I considered the opportunity favourable to take my revenge on 
you.” * Had I known the King of Prussia,” Napoleon said, “ before I 
eel myself to Alexander, as well as I do now, he should not have re- 
ceived an acre of territory back.” The public of Dresden paid honours 
to Frederick William wherever he was seen, but Napoleon was received 
with an icy coldness. The whole court, the royal family included, re- 
garded him with hatred. 

The next December news reached Dresden of what had occurred in 
Russia. Saxony herself had been hardly hit. Of the four cavalry and 
two infantry regiments sent by Saxony to the grand army, only two 
hundred men returned home. A Saxon battery disappeared without 
leaving a trace—guns, horses, and men. Probably it sank through the 
iee into a bottomless morass. ‘The advice which Senfft gave the king, 
under these circumstances, was a junction with Austria. Frederick 
Augustus ought to go to Ratisbon, while his troops, separated from the 
French, claimed the right of independent action. The unhappy monarch 
went to Ratisbon, and from there to Prague, but then returned to 
Dresden. Hence he put himself again in Napoleon’s power. During 
this journey he on one occasion resolved on a rupture with France. It 
was at the moment when he learned an act of useless brutality which the 
French had committed, by blowing up his beautiful bridge over the Elbe 
at Dresden. But this very act inspired the queen and the Princess 
Augusta, who had hitherto been enemies of the French, with such terror, 
that they induced the king to remain under Napoleon’s yoke. 

Count Senfft, who on this sent in his resignation, merely confirms 
what we know already about the negotiations that went on between 
Prague and Dresden. The only novelty consists in a few details about. 
the hesitation of Austria to give a decided explanation, which might have 
served as a guide for the King of Saxony. Either through indecision, 
distrust of the Saxon policy, or selfish plas concerning the Duchy of 
Warsaw, Metternich never expressed himself clearly about the Austrian 
policy, and even advised the king to avoid a rupture with France. Then 
arrived the news of the battle of Liitzen. The king was afraid of the ruin 
of his country and the destruction of Leipzig, and surrendered Torgau 
and his army to the French. He remained faithful to them, until Na- 
poleon’s cold parting words, on the morning of the retreat from Leipzig, 
restored him to liberty. 
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HOW LAW RESIGNED HIS FUNCTIONS. 


WITHIN twelve months from the period when the System 
attained its apogee, it had entirely disappeared. The billets 
de banque were abolished, being partially converted into rentes 
or actions rentiéres; agiotage was suppressed; the Bank shut; 
the shares of the Compagnie des Indes marked with discredit, 
and almost confiscated. The Company itself, which, according 
to the grand design of its founder, was to comprise the whole of the 
Public Revenues, the Mint, and the entire Foreign Trade with 
banking operations, was dismembered. This done, vigorous mea- 
sures were commenced against the wealthy Mississippians, and an 
extraordinary commission was appointed to examine into their 
affairs. To prevent flight, a decree was issued prohibiting, on pain 
of death, any person from leaving the kingdom without a passport. 

ese rigorous proceedings, in which he had no share, excited a 
fresh burst of fury against Law. 

His — had, indeed, become so critical, that he could no 
longer hesitate to solicit his dismissal from the Regent. By arrange- 
ment, the Duc de Bourbon alone was present at the interview. 

“Tam come, monseigneur,” said Law to the Regent, “ to re- 
to sign all my offices into your hands, and to request your gracious 
permission to quit the kingdom. I have long contemplated this 
step, and have only been deterred from taking it by the hope that 
I might be serviceable to your highness. I can now be no longer 
useful to you, but shall be an embarrassment rather than an assist- 
ance. The System is entirely abolished. I have helped to undo 
my work, and must leave to my successors the task of — 
the finances. Grave faults have been laid to my charge, an 
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accusations have been brought against me, which your high- 
ness knows to be groundless. With everything at my disposal, I 
have profited little by the System in comparison with multitudes 
of others. While many have made fortunes of forty and fifty 
millions, I have only made twelve millions, and these have been 
laid out, as your highness is aware, in the purchase of lands in this 
country. No part of my gains have been remitted to foreign 
countries. That I solemnly declare.” 

“TI entirely believe you, sir,” replied the Regent, “and I beg 
you to understand that I have never for a moment listened to the 
calumnies of your enemies.” 

“T trust I shall not be deprived of my possessions, monseig- 
neur,” pursued Law. “When I came into this country at your 
highness’s express invitation I had more than two millions of 
livres. I owed nothing, and had large credit. In quitting 
France, I shall take nothing with me. I propose to cede the 
whole of my possessions to the Compagnie des Indes. When 
my debts have been paid by the Company, I will only ask that 
the two millions which I had when I entered into your highness’s 
service shall be remitted to me; or that that sum shall be in- 
vested in the names of my children. I do not think this is 
asking too much, and I scarcely believe that my enemies will 
deny me justice.” 

“T trust this can be done, monseigneur,” said the Duc de 
Bourbon. 

“I cannot give a promise which I may be unable to fulfil,” said 
the Regent. “If 1 can prevent it, your property shall not be 
sequestered,” he added to Law. 

“Hear me, monseigneur,” said Law. “If I had not been 
charged with the general direction of the Compagnie des Indes, of the 
Bank, and the Finances, and very zealous in the administration of 
state affairs, I should not be in my present situation; and I contend, 
that so far from being deprived of my possessions, if I had not the 
means of fulfilling my engagements, his majesty and the Company 
ought to furnish me with means of doing so, since I have served 
them with unexampled disinterestedness. But as I have effects in 
the hands of the Company, and other possessions, far exceeding the 
amount of my liabilities, it is but just that I should be allowed to 
settle my accounts with the Company, before any sequestration of 
my property shall take place.” 

“y have the greatest personal regard for you, M. Law, and have 


proved my friendship for you,” replied the Regent. “If I had 
yielded to the solicitations of your enemies, you would be now in 
the Bastille. I have been given clearly to understand that your 
head is to be the pledge of my reconciliation with the parliament. 
But such a proposition, I need not say, I indignantly rejected, 
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and only advert to it to show what my feelings are towards you. 
But I may not be able to prevent the confiscation of your pro- 
rty.” 

“Tt is for my children that I plead,” said Law, in a voice of 
much emotion, “whose interests I have sacrificed in serving the 
state. If this confiscation should take place, they will be 
without property or home. I could have placed my daughter in 
the first houses of Italy, of Germany, or England, but I refused all 
offers, as inconsistent with my duty and attachment to the state I 
served. For the sake of my children—and, above all, for the sake 
of my daughter—I pray you, monseigneur, let not my property 
be wrested from me.” 

“‘ Whatever may happen, you may depend upon a pension from 
me,” said the Regent. 

“ After being prime minister of France, I cannot become a 
pensioner, monseigneur,” rejoined Law, proudly. 

“T trust you will not object to receive assistance from me, M. 
Law,” said the Duc de Bourbon. “ Any sum you may require 
shall be at your service.” 

“T thank your highness,” replied Law, “but I want nothing 
but a passport.” 

“That you shall have at once,” replied the Regent, proceeding 
to his table. ‘ Whither do you intend to proceed?” 

“To Brussels, monseigneur,” replied Law. 

“Here is the passport,” said the Regent, giving it to him. 
“ When do you depart?” 

“In a few days, monseigneur—as soon as I can arrange my 
affairs, and make preparations for my journey.” 

“Do not lose time,” said the Regent. “I can no longer offer 
you an asylum in the Palais Royal. The parliament will return 
from exile to-morrow, and may cause your arrest, and then nothing 
can save you.” 

“Go to your chateau of Guermande to-night,” said the Duc de 
Bourbon. “There you will be safe. Remain there till I can send 
my own chaise de poste to convey you to Brussels. By this 
plan your flight will be entirely unsuspected. Take your son 
with you if you choose, but leave Lady Catherine and your 
daughter behind. They shall be my guests at Saint Maur.” 

“T gratefully accept your offer, M. le Duc,” replied Law, “and 
will follow your judicious advice. I will go to Guermande to- 
night, and there await the arrival of the travelling-carriage you are 
good enough to offer me.” : 

“Tam glad you have so decided, for I am persuaded it is the 
only safe course to pursue,” replied the Regent. “To disarm 
suspicion, in case your enemies are plotting against you, you must 
show yourself in my box at the Opera to-night. After the per- 
formance, you can drive to Guermande. As I cannot have you at 
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supper, you must dine with me—and you, too, M.le Duc. We 
may not meet again for some time,” he added kindly to Law, “ and 
I should like to see as much of you as I can.” 

Thus given, the invitation could not be refused, though Law 
would fain have declined it. 

“T see you have something further to say to me,” observed the 
Regent to Law. “ What is it?” 

“ Merely this, monseigneur. If I may be permitted to re- 
commend a successor to the post I have filled in your councils, it 
would be M. Lepelletier de la Houssaye. He is in possession of 
all my views, and will be of great utility, I am sure, to your high- 
ness at this juncture.” 

“Have you spoken to M. de la Houssaye on the subject?” 
asked the Regent. 

“JT have, monseigneur,” replied Law; “I promised to name 
him to your highness.” 

“T thought as much. He proved his gratitude by proposing 
to me this very morning that you should be sent to the Bastille.” 

‘‘ Time was when such baseness would have stung me to the 
quick,” said Law, “but I have experienced so much ingratitude 
of late, that Iam become callous. I am not surprised to find M. 
de la Houssaye as hollow as the rest of my friends. But I adhere 
to the opinion I have expressed, and recommend him as the best 
man for the office of comptroller-general.” 

“He shall have the appointment,” replied the Regent; “ but 
he shall know that he owes it entirely to you, and that you asked 
it after being made acquainted with his perfidy.” 

“That is the sole revenge I desire,” said Law. “ When I am 
gone, do not forget what I have often said to you, monseigneur, 
that the introduction of Credit has wrought a greater change in 
the powers of Europe than the discovery of the Indies; that it is 
for the sovereign to give Credit, and not to receive it; and that 
the people require Credit, and must have it.” 

He then withdrew with the Duc de Bourbon, who conveyed 
him in his own carriage to the Hétel Law. 


HOW LAW ANNOUNCED HIS DEPARTURE TO HIS FAMILY. 


Law’s ante-chambers had long since been deserted. Not one 
of the duchesses and other ladies of rank who had paid Lady 
Catherine Law so much homage now came near her, and if they 
met her, scarcely deigned to notice her. Their contemptible con- 
duct, however, gave Lady Catherine little concern, and she was 
consoled by the friendship of Belinda, who still remained with her. 
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During the season of his unpopularity, Law had of course ceased 
to give grand entertainments, and indeed he received no company 
whatever; but his establishment continued the same, and was con- 
ducted on a princely scale to the last. 

All his household were devoted to him, regarding him the 
most generous of masters, and not one of them would leave him. 
Amongst the number of his dependents were our two Irish ac- 
quaintances, Terry O’Flaherty and Pat Molloy, who, after coming 
to his rescue when his carriage was attacked by the populace, had 
been taken into his service. 

On his return from the Palais Royal, Law sought his wife, and 
found her in her boudoir with Belinda. Both being aware of his 
intention to resign, he at once said, “ Well, it is done. The 
Regent has accepted my resignation. To-night I go to Guer- 
mande, where I shall remain till I start for Brussels.” 

“ Am I not to accompany you?” said Lady Catherine. 

“ T wish you could,” replied Law, “ but it is absolutely necessary 
that you should remain to arrange my affairs. John will go with 
me, but I shall leave Kate with you, and I shall have no appre- 
hensions whatever about you, for you will be under the care of the 
Duc de Bourbon. To-morrow you and Kate will go to Saint- 
Maur. As regards myself, I shall halt for a few days at Brussels, 
after which I shall make my way to Venice, where I shall take up 
my abode till you and Kate can join me.” 

“ Alas!” exclaimed Lady Catherine. “Now the moment for 


action is come, my courage quite deserts me. You must stay with 
me, Belinda.” 


“That cannot be,” said Law. “It will not be safe for you 
to remain in this hotel after 7 departure, and Belinda cannot 


accompany you to Saint-Maur. You must, perforce, part with her, 
but I hope you will soon meet again. It is impossible to say what 
may happen to me, or how my plans may be changed; but it is my 
present intention to revisit London—and at no distant date.” 

“You hear that, dearest Kate,” cried Belinda. ‘“ Mr. Law says 
- he, will come to London, so we shall soon meet again. Nay, do 

not weep, my dearest friend. ‘The trial will be hard, but you will 
be quite equal to it, I am sure. You have often told me how sick 
you are of splendour—how disgusted you are with the meanness 
and ingratitude of great people—and how much you long for 
quietude. Well, now you will have your wish, and I trust you 
will find that happiness in retirement which you appear to have 
sought in vain in the great world.” 

“You know I have not been happy, Belinda,” rejoined Lady 
Catherine. “ Neither do I believe there can be any real happiness 
amid such society as that into which I have been thrown. 
But [‘have been content to endure it, for my dear husband’s sake. 
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—You see that my words have come to pass,” she added, turning 
to Law. “From the hour that you abjured your religion, your 
prosperity has deserted you.” 

“ Tt would almost seem so,” he rejoined, gloomily. 

“ Say no more on that subject now,” cried Belinda. “ Let me 
tell you my plans. To-morrow morning, when you go to Saint- 
Maur, Kate, I shall start for London. Luckily, my husband has a 
passport.” 

“T will ask a favour of you, Belinda, and I am sure you will 
grant it,” cried Law. “ Take those two poor Irish chairmen with 
you. I want to send them back to London.” 

“T will take them with the greatest pleasure,” she replied. 
“Poor fellows! they have had some strange experiences of life 
since their arrival in Paris, and I hope will go back wiser than 
they came.” 

“Bring my children to me, Kate,” said Law to his wife. “I 
wish to see them. Tell them what has happened.” 

Lady Catherine was not absent long, but reappeared with her 
children. Little Kate, who, like her mother om Belinda, was in 
mourning for Colombe, looked rather pale. She instantly flew to 
her father, who strained her to his breast, and kissed her tenderly. 

“ Your mamma has told you what has happened,” he said, gazing 
at her with much emotion; “ that I have resigned my offices to the 
Regent, and am about to quit Paris, in all probability for ever. 
My enemies have triumphed over me, and would not be content 
with my ruin, but wall put me to death, if they got me into 
their hands. Therefore, I must fly to preserve my life. Come 
hither, John,” he added to his son, “and listen to what I have to 
say to your sister. I hoped to make you rich, Kate, and to give 
you a marriage-portion equal to that of a princess. But now I 
have nothing to bestow upon you.” 

“Oh! do not think of me, dearest papa!” sobbed Kate. 

“Tt is the thought of you and your brother that troubles me 
most,” said her father. “ Were it not for you, my darlings, I could 
bear my losses without a murmur.” 

“Do not grieve, dearest papa,” said his son. “I dare say you 
will soon be as rich as ever again.” 

“TI cannot indulge the hope, my dear boy,” replied his father. 
“a I trust you may become rich by your own exertions and 
ability.” 

“Yes, I will become rich,” cried John, emphatically. “I will 
try to be as great a man as you, papa.” 

“T trust you may be luckier than your father, John,” said Law, 
“and not lose wealth, honour, and power, the moment you have 
got them in your grasp. What say you, Kate?” he added to his 
daughter. ‘ Does the thought of all you have lost afflict you?” 


“Not in the least, dearest papa,” she rejoined. “I am only 
for you. If you do not suffer from the change, I shall be quite 
content. Poor Colombe used to tell me that more real happiness 
is to be found in a humble abode than in a palace, and I am sure 
all she said was true. I shall be sorry to leave this splendid house, 
but wherever circumstances may take me, I shall try to be 
cheerful.” 

“ And the endeavour will be crowned with success,” replied her 
father. “But come,” he added, rising. “I must take a last look 
at my pictures and books. My treasures will soon be dispersed, 
and I shall never, perhaps, behold them again.” 


IX. 


HOW LAW TOOK A ‘LAST SURVEY OF HIS HOUSE. 


ACCOMPANIED by his two children, and followed by his wife 
and Belinda, he quitted the salon, and entered the grand gallery, 
which was crowded with antique statues and bronzes from Italy, 
while the walls were hung with the choicest works of the great 
masters. ‘Then, passing through a noble suite of apartments, mag- 
nificently furnished in the taste of the period, he came to the 
library, which contained a rare collection of books, which he had 
purchased from the Abbé Bignon. 

“T wonder into whose hands my books will fall,” thought 
Law, as he looked wistfully around. “ Dubois has always envied 
me my library. I would never sell it to him. Perhaps he may 
get it now.” . 

Law was right in the conjecture. After his flight, his trea- 
sures became a sort of pillage to the Regent’s favourites, of which 
the Abbé Dubois obtained the lion’s share, seizing upon the 
pictures, statues, and books. 

It was not without a severe pang that Law quitted the library. 
Parting with his books was like bidding adieu to old friends, but at 
last he tore himself away, and proceeded to the gardens, which 
were laid out with great taste, and had been his especial delight, 
the few tranquil hours he had enjoyed since he had devoted him- 
self to public affairs having been passed in their shady retreats. It 
was now December, and, consequently, the gardens were robbed 
of much of their attractions, but their somewhat dreary aspect 
harmonised better with his feelings than would have been the case 
° the trees had been in full foliage, and the parterres gay with 

owers. 

As he was retiring, he perceived the two Irishmen, who were 
engaged in some gardening occupations, and, calling to them, said 
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that Mrs. Carrington was returning to London on the morrow, 
and had agreed to take them with her. 

“ But we don’t want to go, do we, Pat?” rejoined Terry. 
“ pe quite happy here, and would far rather remain with your 
lordship.” 

. Don't send us away,” cried Pat. “ We don’t want wages— 
the pleasure of serving your lordship, and Lady Catherine, and 
mamzelle, is enough for us.” 


“You must go,” said Law. “I may not be able to afford you 
a home much longer.” 

“Och! that alters the question entirely,” cried Terry. “We 
wouldn’t be a burden to your lordship. But we shall be sore- 
hearted to laive you.” 

“‘T am quite as sorry to lose you as you can be to quit me,” said 
Law. “Here are twenty louis Vor,” he added, giving him a 
purse. ‘“ Divide the money between you.” 

“Your journey home shall be no expense to you,” observed 
Belinda. “I rm my husband will take care of you.” 


“ Well, after all, we shall go back as rich as we cum,” said 
Terry. “ And we can always make it our boast that for a couple 
of months we have lived like lords, ridden in our own carriage, 
and kept our own valets. But wot we have best reason to be 
proud ov, and wot we shall nivir forget to our dyin’ day, is, that 
we have enjoyed your lordship’s notice. Be sure we shall never 


forget your kindness.” 
Bowing respectfully, they then withdrew. 


X. 
A GRATEFUL SERVANT. 


As the party entered the house, Thierry met them, and begged 
to say a ood to his master, upon whith Law took him to his 
cabinet, and as soon as the door was closed, the valet said : 

“T hope you will forgive what I am about to say, monseigneur. 
It proceeds entirely from the sincere attachment I feel for you. 
Situated as I am, I cannot be unaware of the difficulties in which 
_ are placed; indeed, I can almost conjecture what will happen. 

ow hear me, monseigneur,” he added, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “Owing to the position I have held in your household, 
and the large fees I have received, I have made a very consider- 
able sum of money. It is to you, monseigneur, and to you alone, 
that I owe my fortune. Therefore it is to you that I offer it. I 
place the whole of it at your disposal. I trust, monseigneur, that 


you will honour me by accepting it. It is no gift, for the money 
is rightfully your own.” 
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For a moment Law was quite overcome, and walked apart to re- 
cover himself. He then said, in a voice that betrayed his emotion, 
“TJ thank you sincerely, Thierry. You are a true friend. No 
man ever, perhaps, experienced such base ingratitude as I have 
done. Hundreds—nay, thousands—whom I have enriched have 
abandoned me since I have lost my credit, and so far from tendering 
me assistance, have conspired to hasten my ruin. Devotion like 
yours touches me, therefore, profoundly. I cannot accept your offer, 
but I fully appreciate the motives with which it is made, and am 
deeply sensible of your kindness.” 

“JT fear I have not properly expressed myself, monseigneur. Do 
not suppose for a moment that I would presume——” 

“You have displayed equal delicacy and good feeling, my good 
friend,” interrupted Law, “and I am sure you will understand wh 
I must decline your kindly offer. Nay, do not urge me more. 
am not to be shaken. Neither can I allow you to follow my 
fallen fortunes. After the proof you have given me of your attach- 
ment, I can have no secrets from you. After the Opera to-night, 
I go to Guermande, where I shall remain for a day or two, 
and then proceed to Brussels in the Duc de Bourbon’s travelling- 
carriage. You can go with me to Guermande, if you will, but 
no farther.” 

“JT thank you for that permission, monseigneur,’ replied 
ae: “But I still trust you will allow me to attend you to 
Brussels.” 

“No, you must return to Paris,” replied Law. “ My son goes 
with me. Lady Catherine and my daughter will require your 
services, and I am sure you will oblige me by attending to them.” 

“ On that you may rely, monseigneur.” 

“From motives of prudence, | shall not return to this hotel 
after the Opera, but shall go to the palace of the Duc de Bour- 
bon,” pursued Law. Have the carriage there to meet me, so 
that I can start at once for Guermande.” 

“‘ Monseigneur’s directions shall be carefully obeyed. He will 
find the carriage waiting for him at the Palais Bourbon, and I will 
be with it. 7a I pack up anything for monseigneur—any box 
or casket?” 

“No,” replied Law. “Of all my valuables I shall only take 
this ring with me. It is worth ten thousand crowns. Luckily, 
I have eight hundred louis d’or which were brought me this morn- 
ing by M. Pomier de Saint-Léger. The money came most oppor- 
tunely, for at the time I had not ten pistoles in my possession.” 

“ Monseigneur could have had twenty homed louis d’or, if 
he chose to call for them. Nay, he can have them yet.” 

“I thank you, my good friend. I might have been compelled 
to apply to you, if I had not unexpectedly received this supply 
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from Pomier. It will amply suffice for my present requirements. 
And now, Thierry,you must leave me. I desire to be alone for a 
time.” 

More than an hour elapsed before Law rejoined his family, but 
he did not leave them again till it was time to repair to the Palais 
Royal. He then tenderly embraced his wife and daughter, and 
bade adieu to Belinda and her husband. 


XI. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


Tat night the Opera presented a superb appearance, being 
filled with an extraordinarily brilliant assemblage. All the court 
was there. Law, who occupied a conspicuous position in the 
Regent’s box, was an object of general curiosity, as he had not been 
seen in public for some time. His demeanour was marked by 
unusual haughtiness, and he glanced around disdainfully at the as- . 
semblage. Both the Regent and the Duc de Bourbon showed him 
great attention, and it was generally thought that he was com- 
pletely restored to favour. 

After the Opera, he proceeded to the palace of the Duc de 
Bourbon, where he found his carriage waiting for him, with 
his son and Thierry, and, entering it at once, he drove to Guer- 
mande. 

Next morning Thierry returned to Paris, but came back at night 
with the information that Lady Catherine and her daughter had 
removed to the palace of the Duc de Bourbon, and that Belinda 
and her husband had left Paris for London, taking the two Irish- 
men with them. 

Thierry also brought word that four of M. Law’s friends and 
coadjutors had been arrested and sent to the Bastille—namely, 
M. Bourgeois, treasurer-general of the Bank; M. du Revest, 
comptroller of the Bank; M. Fénelon, distributor of the notes; 
and M. Fromaget, a director. 

Alarmed by this intelligence, for he felt sure that if arrested he 
was lost, Law became anxious for immediate departure. He was 
not long detained. That night the Duc de Bourbon’s equerry, 
M. de Sarrobert, with three confidential servants, arrived with the 
duke’s travelling-carriage. The equerry brought a purse of gold 
from the duke, but Law declined it, and bidding farewell to the 
faithful Thierry, entered the carriage with his son. He was at- 
—_ by the duke’s servants, but M. de Sarrobert returned to 

aris. 


No interruption occurred to Law till he reached Valenciennes, 
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when he was arrested by the intendant of Maubeuge, who was 
no other than the son of his old enemy, D’Argenson. After a long 
and most vexatious detention, he was allowed to -proceed to 
Brussels. 

As soon as the arrival of the illustrious fugitive became known 
in that city, he was waited upon by General Wrangel, the governor, 
by the Marquis Pancallier, and many other important personages. 
A grand entertainment was given to him by the Marquis de Prie, 
me when he visited the theatre a vast concourse of persons as- 
sembled to behold him. _ 

At Brussels, Law was overtaken by the envoy of the Czar Ivan 
Alexiovitz, who presented him with despatches from his imperial 
master, praying him to take the direction of the finances. But 
this Law declined, and adhering to his arrangements, proceeded 
to Venice, where he was eventually joined by Lady Catherine 
and his daughter. 

At first, his flight was disbelieved in Paris, but as soon as the 
fact was certified, this satirical piece appeared: 


La chose ainsi, je monte en ma caléche, 
Ca faisons dépéche ; 
Adieu vos écus! 
Messieurs, n’y pensez plus ; 


Le sort m’étant favorable et propice, 
Je les porte en Suisse. 
Qui les reverra 
Plus fin que moi sera. 


Vous que l’on vit aux actions avides, 
Les croyant solides, 
Toujours en papier 
Vouloir réaliser, 


Servez vous done de vos billets de banque ; 
Si Pargent vous manque, 
Cherchez le payeur 
Pour avoir leur valeur. 


Scarcely had the ex-minister quitted France than his possessions 
were sequestered by the government, under the pretext that he owed 
twenty millions to the Compagnie des Indes; whereas the con- 
trary was the fact, the Company being largely indebted to him. 
But he could obtain no redress. He addressed several letters to 
the Regent, but without effect. In a letter which he sent to the 
Duc de Bourbon, who professed great anxiety to serve him, occurs 
this touching appeal: “ AZsop was a model of disinterestedness. 
Nevertheless, the courtiers accused him of having treasures in a 
coffer, which he often visited. On examination, an old dress which 
he had worn before entering the prince’s service was the only thing 
found. Had I but preserved my old dress, I would not change 
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laces with the wealthiest in the kingdom. But I am naked. 
They expect me to subsist without goods, and pay my debts 
without funds. ” 

Law’s System has been variously judged, but its faults have 
been more dwelt upon than its merits, and in the misery occasioned 
by its downfal, the unquestionable benefits it conferred have been 
forgotten. “In appreciating Law’s theories,” says M..Levasseur, 
“it must be borne in mind that he was the first to reduce into 
system Economical ideas. He lighted the way, and we can now, 
judging him and his principles with less passion than his con- 
temporaries judged him, aver that if he was too absolute in his 
ideas, and too violent in his measures, he was at least animated by 
the desire to do good, firm in principles which he believed true, 
and honest in his conduct. He was useful to the science of 
Economy, and would have rendered great service to commerceif a 
prudent reserve had kept him within narrower limits.” 

“The conception of Law,” says M. Gambier, in the “ Encyelo- 
pédie de Droit,” “in spite of its original errors, which rendered 
success impossible, in spite of the blind temerity and grave mistakes 
which tendered its fall so sudden and terrible, nevertheless attests 
in its author, in addition to a powerful and inventive genius, a dis- 
tinct perception of three of the most fertile, though then unknown, 
sources of the greatness of nations—Maritime Commerce, Credit, 
and the Spirit of Association.” 

Financial measures infinitely more reprehensible than the 
System, and liable to be productive of consequences quite as 
disastrous, are conducted in our own day on the other side of the 
Atlantic; and before long we may see “greenbacks” become as 


worthless as Law’s discredited Mississippi paper. 


DL SEnbop. 

Our biographical romance, for such it may be termed, properly 
ends with Law’s flight from Paris, and disappearance from public 
life. The rest of his history may be briefly told, since it was un- 
marked by any striking event. His latter days, indeed, offer a 
melancholy contrast to the dazzling brilliancy of his mid-career. 
He did not survive his disgrace many years. 

While at Venice, he met Cardinal Alberoni, the exiled Spanish 
minister, and the Chevalier de Saint-George came from Rome to 
see him. The three remarkable personages had a long conference 
— at the convent of the Capucines. 

rom Venice, Law proceeded to Copenhagen, whence he sailed 
to England in the flag-ship of Admiral Sir John Norris, the 
commander of the Baltic fleet, and on arriving in London he was 
presented by the admiral to his Majesty King George I., and 
very graciously received by that monarch. 
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During his sojourn in London, Law fixed his abode in Conduit- 
street, and was visited by many persons of distinction, but his 
limited means compelled him to live in perfect privacy, and among 
the few admitted to his intimacy were Charles Carrington and 
Belinda. His humbler friends were not forgotten, and Terry and 
Pat, who had resumed their old occupation, were constantly at his 
door with their chair. 

Sir Robert Walpole, who was very well disposed towards the 
fallen French minister, interested himself greatly to procure his 
recal by the Regent, but without effect. Failing to obtain the 
restitution of the property of which he had been so unjustly de- 
prived by the French government, and finding London too ex- 
pensive for him, Law at last returned to Venice, where he passed 
the remainder of: his days. 

His son, who did not survive him more than five years, died un- 
— but his daughter espoused her cousin, Viscount Walling- 
ord. 

During his retreat at Venice, Law was visited by Montesquieu, 
who describes him “as still the same man, his mind always occu- 
pied with projects, his head always full of calculations. Although 
his fortune was slender, he played constantly, and for considerable 
sums.” Even at play he was not so lucky as heretofore, and was 
sometimes obliged by heavy losses to leave the sole relic of his 
fortunes, his we aa diamond ring, in pledge. 

He died on the 21st of March, 1729, aged fifty-eight, and was 
buried at Venice. 

: His epitaph, written in Paris by a ruined Mississippian, ran 
thus : 
Ci-git cet Ecossais célébre, 
e calculateur sans égal, 
Qui, par les régles de lalgébre, 
A mis la France a l’hopital. 


THE END. 


THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


VIII. 
WHAT HAPPENED WHEN STUBBS WAS LEFT TO HIMSELF. 


Ir was all very well for Stubbs to have resented the insolence of Signor 
Tomkins, and have thrown himself into the arms, as it were, of the 
Italian party, but when he got into the midst of his new allies, he found 
himself, in a measure, high and dry, like a star-fish washed out of reach 
of the tide, like a stranded whale, or, indeed, like any other fish out of 
water. 

Dabbler though he was in the French language, he managed—some- 
how or other—to make it out among French people ; but Italian, as he 
candidly confessed, was “a touch above him,” and, except the word 
“bono” (so pronounced), which he had picked up somewhere, he knew 
nothing whatever of the “soft bastard Latin,” which, in the ear of those 
who understand it, “melts like kisses from a female mouth.” It is true 
that Stubbs had a resource, which consisted in adding the letter “0” to 


everything he said, but this was of no ve t use in the endeavour to 
himself understood. 


The lively young ladies to whom Stubbs had struck his flag, were, on 
the other hand, equally at a loss to express themselves in the barbarous 
dialect of Britain, and but for the lingual capabilities of one individual 
of their party who had just returned from a visit to the Great Exhibition 


at South Kensington, with a tolerable smattering of English, it would 
have fared hard with the captors and their prize. His assistance, however, 
was very freely offered and as freely accepted,—the Italian being proud of 
showing off his knowledge, and the Londoner delighted at having met with 
an interpreter. What made it still more agreeable for Stubbs was the 
fact that this man of parts, hight Carlo Molini,—familiarly called Carlo 
by every one—was the brother of little Tina, and though Stubbs had no 
idea how far Italian complaisance will extend, he felt that he could say 
to the relative of his flame far more than he would have liked to have said 
to any other ¢ruchement. Like his sister, and, indeed, like all his friends 
assembled at Le Prese, Carlo was of a very cheerful nature, a thing 
which pleased as much as it astonished Richard Stubbs, who, from ex- 
tensive novel-reading, had come to the conclusion that all Italians—at 
least of the male sex—were black and sinister of aspect, and in disposition 
fierce, gloomy, and revengeful. The personal appearance of Carlo 
sufficed at once to disabuse him of this prepossession, for the brother of 
Tina was of as fair complexion as Stubbs himself; the profusion of bright 
red hair which adorned his head would have done hoaour to the sandiest 
son of Scotia, and his merry laugh had evidently nothing in common 
with the plotting, dark assassin of. immemorial romance. 


Stubbs, of course, formed one of the group at the hotel-door to witness 
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the departure of Signor Tomkins and his French friends on their expe- 
dition to the mountains, and though he could not be quite sure of the 
meaning of certain expressions in more or less “choice Italian,” which 
were uttered by those around him, he did not fail to discover, from the 
gestures of the speakers, that the phrases he heard on all sides were none 
of them of a highly complimentary nature. That little Tina was 
laughing at Signor Tomkins he entertained no sort of doubt, nor did he 
feel at all disposed to blame her, as his quondam ally cut certainly a very 
ridiculous figure; but there was something more than mirth in the ex- 
pression of her features and those of her companions, nor was it directed 
solely against the English traveller, the direction of their eyes clearly 
showing that the Count and Countess came in for their share of the 
general ill-will. Was it hauteur on the part of those high-born person- 
ages that caused dislike, or did some other motive give rise to the feel- 
ing? Perhaps the Italians had less confidence in the Count’s assertions 
respecting the grandeur of his family than Signor Tomkins and Richard 
Stubbs ; perhaps quick feminine eyes had detected something in the 
manners of the bewitching Countess which did not altogether comport 
with widowed bereavement. Whatever the reason, the dislike prevailed, 
and there is this to be said on the subject: the Count and Countess had 
been living at Le Prese a whole week before the arrival of Tomkins and 
Stubbs, and in the course of a week the observant have ample time for 
conjecture. 

“ Povero !’’ cried Tina, as the donkey of Signor Tomkins set off at a 
dislocating pace—the animal being rather frisky at starting—‘‘ Povero !” 
she repeated, “ Fra poco avra assai !”’ 

‘* What does your sister say?” asked Stubbs of Carlo. 

“ She pity the Signor,” he replied. 

“ Oh, a good shaking won’t do him much harm !” said Stubbs, some- 
what ferociously. 

“ He shall be well shake!” returned Carlo, with a smile that displayed 
the whole range of his brilliant white teeth. “I do not envy him so 
much.” 

“Why not? He seems in pleasant company.” 

“Oh yes! Extremely pleasant. He will soon find it out. The Signor 
has plenty money ;—not so?” 

“ T dare say; but I never took the trouble to inquire. What has that 
to do with it P” 

“ Of course, noting!’ And again Carlo exhibited his teeth. 

Stubbs could not quite make out what this meant, but further specula- 
tion was prevented by Tina, who, through her brother, wished to know 
if the Signor Inglese would row some of them on the lake? Delighted 
at the request, he immediately placed himself under “‘ Mamsell’s” orders, 
and a little party was straightway formed of Tina and her two most in- 
timate companions, with Carlo as the additional boatman. How they all 
passed the day it skills not to declare. Stubbs vowed he had never had 
such a happy time of it, and if merriment be an exponent of happiness, 
those young Italian girls could not less have enjoyed themselves. In re= 
turn for his manual labour, they gave him lessons in their own soft lan- 
guage, exacting instruction also in his vernacular, and at every mistake 
they made, the air was rent with peals of laughter. Little Tina, with 
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many bewitching smiles, taught him, moreover, how to conjugate the 

resent tense of a certain verb, which was not very difficult to pronounce, 
though by its frequent repetition it seemed hard to remember ; but when 
any great obstacle arose to a perfect understanding, there was always the 
complaisant Carlo ready to translate. He had fallen in love himself when 
in England with a very pretty girl of the not very uncommon name of 
Smith—“ Smiss” in his vocabulary—and his sympathy was prompt for 
all who were subdued by the tender passion. Of this young lady he 
discoursed very freely to Stubbs, informing him that he expected very 
shortly to see her again on the Lake of Como, whither she was bound on 
a wedding tour with her elder sister, also a very charming girl, who was 
only just married. 

“He means Smith, I suppose !” soliloquised Stubbs, on receiving this 
information. ‘“ That was the name of the gal that threw Tomkins over. 
But then there’s such a lot of Smiths! It would be rather rum if she 
were the party that Carlo speaks of. I'll ask him if he remembers the 
husband’s name.” 

He did so; but Carlo could not satisfy him. All he recollected was 
that the sister he admired was called Lucy, and that her father lived 
somewhere in Regent Park, but he had not been to the house, having 
only met with her if the Italian Court at the Great Exhibition. 

To further questions Carlo replied that he had also seen the married 
sister in the same place, accompanied by the gentleman who, he supposed, 
was the happy one she had chosen ; he should certainly know them both 
again, for the lady was a striking-looking girl with a pair of bright blue 
eyes, of which she seemed to know how to make a very good use, and 
the futuro was a most unmistakable person. More than this he could 
not say respecting them, but, on the other hand, he could recal every 
look, every Tecan of his own fair enslaver, and this he did to such an 
extent that Stubbs felt sure, from CarJo’s description, that he should 
recognise her himself if he saw her. Not that Stubbs felt any particular 
interest in the unknown Miss Smith, but he thought it policy to appear 
to do so, in order that he might the more readily propitiate the brother 
of little Tina, and gain from him several particulars which he was really 
desirous of ascertaining. In a fragmentary way he thus learnt that the 
head of the house of Molini was a thriving merchant living in the Contrada 
della Lupa at Milan—that Carlo was his only son, Tina his only daughter, 
her two friends, Giuglia and Maria, were her cousins, whose mother, the 
Signora Bruschetti, who had them allin charge at that moment, was the 
sister of Signor Molini the elder, then in Paris on business while both 
families were in villegiatura at the Baths of Le Prese. Somethin 
more, too, Stubbs gleaned from Carlo respecting the French Count an 
Countess, which, if not quite damnatory, led at least to the conclusion 
that they were not exactly the lovers of seclusion they represented them- 
selves to be. They had arrived at the hotel only about a week pre- 
viously, and if they came from France had certainly chosen a round-about 
route, the veéturo in which they travelled having been hired at Tirano, 
in the Valtelline, on quitting the diligence which brought them, after 
passing the Stelvio, from Bormio; the Countess, who spoke Italian tole- 
rably, had very much sought the acquaintance of the Milanese ladies, but 
without making any great progress in that direction, and the Count, her 
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brother, had chiefly passed his time in the billiard-room, though he a 
peared to be a very indifferent player, a point, however, on which Carlo 
entertained grave doubts: that he was skilful at écarté, if not somewhat 
more, the experience of two consecutive evenings fully satisfied Signor 
Molini. Under these circumstances, Stubbs resolved to keep his eye on 
the Count de Manqued’argent, for, though he had no reason to entertain 
any very particular feelings of regard towards Signor Tomkins, he could 
not altogether stomach the idea of seeing a fellow-countryman victimised 
by foreign adventurers. 

But cogitation, to any great extent, on the subject of Signor Tomkins 
or any other person, was not permitted to Stubbs, the pleasant exactions 
of Tina and her cousins claiming his almost undivided attention. Th 
never tired of being rowed about the pretty lake, and probably would 
have spent the whole day there, had not the same storm which caught 
the tourists on the mountain slopes of the Sassalbo deformed its lucid 
waters and driven them back to Le Prese, where they passed the time till 
the hour of “ pranza,” playing at billiards, at blind-man’s buff, and other 
games that = their fancies. After dinner came the inevitable dance, 
a repetition of the previous evening’s amusement, with this improvement, 
that they were all still better friends, and more disposed than ever to be 
gay—if not uproarious—maugre the formidable “ notizia” of Monsieur 
Consett, which, like the statutes of Vienna, had become 


——a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, 
Letting it keep one shape, till custom made it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 


While the revelry was at its height, the Count de Manqued’argent, 
the Countess de Crévecceur, and Signor Tomkins re-entered the hotel— 
two out of the three having good cause for being satisfied with the re- 
sults of the expedition. And the third—had he not equal cause? He 
was, it is true, wet through; he had lost a handful of Napoleons, but 
then he was a successful lover. The void in his bosom—that desert 
which the Simoom of passion had, as it were, seared, scorched, and 
withered—fatal blast, which bore on its wings the memory of Ellen 
Smith !—the void was filled, the desert re-peopled by the thrilling tones, 
the magic blushes of Clotilde de Crévecceur, and Signor Tomkins, 
drenched and pillaged—though to such base degrees he could not stoop 
his thoughts—was once more the happiest of the happy. 

It was feminine delicacy, no doubt, which canbe the Countess in- 
stantly to seek her chamber on her return, with but one pressure of the 
hand on parting ; it was manly forbearance, no doubt, which made the 
Count say a brief good night, as he also withdrew for the night ; and it 
was the quintessential feeling of a lover’s rapture, no doubt, which 
hurried Signor Tomkins to his pallet, there—when he had divested him- 
self of his wet clothes, and, with much difficulty, got rid of his wet boots 
—to lie and meditate on the charms of Clotilde de Crévecceur. It was 
of her that he was thinking when he fell asleep ; it was of her that he 
thought the first thing in the morning when he woke—and in that 
waking thought he remembered the stolen token of the previous night— 
the handkerchief which he had filched from the pocket of the Countess’s 
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saddle. He took it from the breast pocket of his coat—a saturated lump, 
like a washerwoman’s squeezed-up clout—and carefully opened to smooth 
and dry it on his window-ledge in the sun. What were those ruddy 
stains which appeared in every crease ? Whose blood had dyed its folds? 
But no—the crimsoned marks were not, like gore, indelible ; they left 
their hue on the tips of his searching fingers! He pondered over this 
mystery—but he pondered in vain. Before he arrived at anything like 
a solution another thought disturbed him—it being a law of nature 
that if anything disagreeable has happened over night you are very sure 
to be reminded of it very soon next morning—and that which came 
back to Signor Tomkins’s memory now was the recollection of the 
thirty-four Napoleons lost at écarté to the Count de Manqued’argent. 
There was also something of mystery mixed up with the remembrance of 
this transaction—but again the mind of Signor Tomkins was not in a 
condition to solve it. One thing, however, had no mystery about it, but 
was as clear as noon-day: He had promised to pay, and must keep his 
word as speedily as possible. He, therefore, went to his dressing-case 
and took out the sum necessary to wipe off his debt of honour, consoling 
himself, as well as he might, with the prospect which the Count had held 
out to him of taking his revenge at their next encounter. Nor had he 
to wait long before the opportunity presented itself. 


THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 


IX. 


STUBBS MAKES A DISCOVERY, AND THE COUNTESS A REVELATION. 


Ir was with a face all smiles that Signor Tomkins accosted the Count 
de Manqued’argent when they met in the salon for breakfast, but his 
countenance fell as he observed the gravity of the Count’s demeanour. 

‘I hope,” said Tomkins, “ that the Countess has not suffered from the 
inclemency of yesterday’s weather.” 

od. wish I could confirm your hope,” replied de Manqued’argent, “ but 
my sister, I am sorry to say, has had one of her terrible nights,—not 
attributable wholly to the weather, though that perhaps exercised an 
ps po influence, but to the state of her nerves, which, from some cause 

at I cannot divine, the nervous system being so mysteriously organised, 
have been fearfully shaken.” 

Signor Tomkins, on hearing these words, felt like a guilty man. His 
declaration in the chdlet, the fond utterances which he had poured in her 
ear on their homeward journey, the trepidation with which she had re- 
ceived them, fearing lest her ambitious brother should surprise their 
secret,—her natural emotion at his (T.’s) avowal,—these causes, or any 
of them, sufficed to account (in the mind of T.) for the report to 
be he now listened. He blushed and stammered,—he scarcely knew 
what : 

“ A little rhubarb and mag—I beg pardon—some salts and sen—I 
mean a teaspoonful of sal volatile in a wineglass of water—might be 
of use. J always carry these things in my dressing-case. Let me 
offer 

The Count waved his hand impatiently : 

** Thanks—thanks !”’ he muttered, “ for others the remedies you speak 
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of. Here we must minister toa mind diseased. If I could but fathom ! 
Ha! And so,” he added, with a gloomy scowl, ‘ you travel with a 
medicine-chest, Signor Tomkins? With a store of drugs—and philters? 
Ha!” 

As the Count uttered this last word his dark eye wore an expression 
so menacing that Signor Tomkins shivered, and he hastened to change 
the subject: 

“T also something better than ph—phy—physic,” he said in a 
shaky voice, which he tried to cover by what may be termed a pale grin; 
“the cure for all diseases.” 

He put his hand in his pocket as he spoke, and drew forth a rouleau. 

“ What is this?” asked the Count, somewhat haughtily. 

“The money I lost to you yesterday,” replied Signor Tomkins. 

Dross exclaimed the Count. “I had quite forgotten the circum, 
stance.” 

Nevertheless his hand instantaneously closed on the cash, which he 
straightway transferred to his own person, looking round sharply as he 
did so to see if anybody noticed the transfer. There was one who saw 
him, and that was Stubbs, who, though sitting apart at the breakfast 
table, had kept his eye on the Frenchman ever since he entered the room. 
It was not clear, however, that the Count knew he was observed, for 
Stubbs seemed so intently engaged on his cutlet as not to be aware that 
Manqued’argent had saluted him. 

Without being exactly a philosopher, Signor Tomkins had pronounced 
a philosophic truth, if there is such a thing as mental affinity with human 
suffering, for scarcely had his coin found its way into the Count’s posses- 
sion than that nobleman’s brow cleared up, and he spoke of his sister in 
a tone from which every trace of morbid feeling was banished. 

“TI have been sadly remiss,”’ he said, “in forgetting Clotilde’s errand. 
She desired me, Signor Tomkins, to convey her best thanks for the kind 
attention you paid her during yesterday’s excursion. If it should be pos- 
sible—I mean, in case this nervous attack should subside—she will feel 
only too happy to say in person what she now expresses by deputy.” 

“ He suspects nothing,” said Signor Tomkins to himself, as he bowed 
in acknowledgment of the gracious message, and thus assured sat down 
to breakfast with a much improved appetite. 

During the discussion of the meal, taneesn, he had opportunities for 
observing that the Count was more or less absorbed, as if by some 
thought which would intrude in spite of every endeavour to keep it 
aloof; and when he did converse, it was not with the freedom of the day 
before, but with a sort of forced gaiety that showed a mind not quite at 
ease. Still, this did not prevent Signor Tomkins from manfully doing 
his devoir with his knife and fork, and he exercised them with greater 
comfort when he observed that Stubbs was gone—a movement attri- 
butable chiefly to the fact that the Italian party were not there, the 
Signora Bruschetti having really kept her room from indisposition, and 
her daughters and niece not showing in consequence. 

Stubbs had scarcely left the salon when Charles the waiter came up to 
the Count with a delicate three-cornered note on pink paper, which he 
presented to him. A delicious perfume escaped from the billet when it 
was opened, which made Signor Tomkins guess at once who was the 
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writer, and, indeed, he was not left long in doubt on that point, the 
Count, as soon as he had read the few lines which it contained, observing 
that it came from his sister, who wished to see him immediately. 

I fear Clotilde is worse!” he exclaimed. ‘She summons me to her 
couch in haste. Excuse me, my dear friend. Heaven grant it may be 
only for a few moments !” 

ying this, he hastily withdrew, leaving Signor Tomkins a prey to 
very uneasy sensations, in which a lover’s sympathy, of course, had the 
lion’s share, though not to the complete exclusion of some of a personal 
nature, lest woman’s weakness should prompt to a premature and indis- 
creet revelation. 

To sit upon thorns, either literally or metaphorically, is not an agree- 
able thing to do at any time; but this—in the latter seuse—was the 
condition of Signor Tomkins during the absence of the Count, whose 
moments seemed tedious ages. In about a quarter of an hour, however, 
he returned, and, greatly to the relief of the Signor, appeared of more 
cheerful aspect. 

“Tt was a false alarm,” he said, smiling ; “one of those spasms which 
are, happily, the precursors of returning strength, when Nature rallies 
against her insidious foe. Clotilde is now much better, is even able to 
think of breakfast. We have, of course, our own private salon—that I 
always secure wherever we travel—and if you do not mind assisting at a 
lady’s déjetiner, having already disposed of your own, it will give her 
great pleasure to see you in No. 20. Charles, the waiter, will conduct 
you. I would do so myself, but I have important letters to write before 
the post goes out, and must first ascertain, in the reading-room up-stairs, 
if some news which I expect, concerning certain banking operations in 
Paris, is in the public papers, for which purpose I now leave you, to meet 
again very shortly, when I wish to speak about that matter you were 
naming yesterday. Adieu.” 

We will leave Signor Tomkins in charge of the waiter, while we follow 
the Count to the great saloon, which, a ball-room by night, was a cabinet 
de lecture by day. There was nobody there when he entered it except 
Stubbs, who was sitting, half buried, as it were, beneath the expanded 
broad sheet of the Times, but who, half buried though he was, had a 
corner of his eye to spare to notice the Count’s entrance, without, how- 
ever, making any demonstration to show that he recognised it. 

Hastily to tumble over the newspapers, which were scattered on a large 
table in the middle of the room, till he found the one he was in search of, 
was the Count’s immediate act; and when he had succeeded in unearth- 
ing it, eagerly to scan its columns, in a remote part of the saloon, occu- 
pied him next. To the surprise of Stubbs, whose eyesight was so good 
as to allow him to see all across the room what paper the Count had 
taken up, he observed that it was a London evening journal, the only one 
that has any circulation on the Continent, and which hotel proprietors 
generally odenie to, in the belief that it contains ministerial inspiration 
besides the latest news. 

“Ts he a politician ?” thought Stubbs. “A spy, perhaps,” he men- 
tally added, seeing a smile of peculiar expression hover over the Count’s 
lips, as he advanced to the table and laid the paper down. “ He had his 
eye,” continued Stubbs, soliloquising, “on the second column of the ad- 
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vertisements, about half way down. I will look there, too, presently. 
His secret may not be so safe as he fancies.” 
Stubbs then resumed his occupation, which consisted in devouring the 
lice-report, that part of the Zimes which, abroad or at home, supplied 
im with the greater part of his literary enjoyment; and while he was 
thus engaged the Count quitted the saloon. As soon as he had fairly 
disappeared Stubbs quietly rose and possessed himself of the other news- 
oe. Turning to the part on which the Count’s attention had been 
x 


ed, he read the following advertisement, prominently illustrated by 
capital letters : 


“A Frencu Count, in the best age, possessed of A VERY CON- 
SIDERABLE INCOME, in the absence of female acquaintance, wishes to 
enter into MATRIMONY, with A LADY OF GOOD FAMILY AND CHARACTER, 
speaking French tolerably, and aged from twenty to twenty-six. No- 
BILITY NOT REQUIRED. FORTUNE DESIRABLE. Strict discretion is 


promised. Please apply, prepaid, to Count A. de M. Poste restante. 
Trrano. Valtelline. Ivara.” 


“So this is your little game, Mr. Count, is it?” said Stubbs, com- 
menting on the advertisement. ‘ ‘In the best age.’ I wonder what 
that may be. The best, I suppose, for taking women in. To judge by his 
looks only, I’m sure he’s deucedly made up; from five-and-thirty to forty. 
‘ Possessed of a very considerable income.’ Over the left, t inci 
The incomes of French Counts generally are! No ‘ female acquaintance?” 
Not a word about his sister—if she is his sister! Perhaps I shall find 
her advertising for a husband! I can see she’s angling for one, and may 


have caught him for aught I know, in the shape of that oe 
Tomkins! He wants ‘good family and character.’ Very natura 
People generally want what they haven’t got. ‘ From — to twenty- 


six.’ If you really mean matrimony, Mr. Count, you should have put 
the figure a little higher. I know more than one spinster of forty—and 
upwards—who would jump at the offer. ‘ Nobility not required.’ I 
fancy not. You've got enough for two, of course. ‘ Fortune desirable.’ 
Yes, that’s the ticket. Very desirable! And no go, I should say, with- 
out it. ‘Strict discretion is promised.’ That’s kind, The less any one 
but himself knows about the matter the better. ‘ Please to apply, pre- 
aid’—foreign postage is a consideration with these French Counts. 
here’s the place, I wonder! Somewhere that he’s going to, I imagine. 
Pll ask Carlo. He'll tell me. Well, Mr. Count Munkdarjohn, I wish 
ee may get it! A pretty sort of fellow you are! Setting snares for 
nglish gals, a thousand miles off. He must have been at this sort of 
work before. Some pal of his in London, I dare say, gets the adver- 
tisement in for him; one of a gang, I dare say. Now there are people 
fools enough to believe in this sort of advertisement; and, indeed, there 
are people fools enough to believe in anything. Tomkins, for example, 
is one of ’em. He was quite prepared to swallow anything that French- 
man chose to tell him, and if he zs taken in, has nobody to thank for it 
but himself. Still, though he has behaved very shabbily to me, I won’t 
let him fall into this trap if I can help it. But I must go to work 
cautiously, for that Count is a deep one—and then Tomkins is so touchy, 
and has such a tremendous notion of his own cleverness and judgment 
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and all that kind of thing;—he thinks he can see through a milestone, 
while, in my opinion, he hasn’t wit enough to say boh toa goose! I 
wish | those gals would come down! The place is quite dull without 
’em. 

Stubbs turned to the window and looked out. 

“Oh! there’s Carlo in the tea-garden,” he exclaimed—“ lying full 
length on one of the seats, broiling in the sun. How fond these Italians 
are of the sun! T’ll go and have a chat with him, and make him laugh 
at what I’ve just found out. He’s pretty well sure already that the 
Count’s a humbug.” 

Stubbs set off on his mission, which we will leave him to perform, it 
being our business to follow the fortunes of Signor Tomkins, who, under 
the guidance of the waiter, Charles, proceeded to No. 20. To the 
gentle knock that was given, a clear voice replied, and Tomkins was 
ushered in. 

The Countess de Crévecceur was seated beside a small table at break- 
fast ; a prie-Dieu stood near, and on it rested an open book, face down- 
wards with the words “ Livre de priéres,” the interlaced initials C. C. and 
a coronet, all stamped in gold on the purple morocco cover. She was 
dressed in plain black silk, the open sleeves showing a border of rich lace, 
and on her head were lappets of the fabric of Brussels, fastened at the 
throat with a classical golden brooch; but, save a glittering diamond on 
one slender finger as a keeper to her wedding-ring, she wore no other 
ornament. Her face was pale, she half reclined in her chair, and had 
altogether the air of an extremely interesting invalid. 

So Signor Tomkins thought, as with a Tudtstng step and suffused 
forehead he advanced and took the chair towards which the Countess 

inted. 
ar Good morning !”” she said in a low tone, and with downcast eyes, as 
if she scarcely dared to speak to or look upon her visitor, who, by day- 
light—bold as he had been the evening before—seemed equally embar- 
rassed. 

In husky accents, like those of one (the comparison must be forgiven) 
whose morning meal has been of thistles, which still stick in the throat, 
Signor Tomkins replied: ‘“‘I—hope—you are better! They tell me you 
have—been—ill !” 

The Countess covered her face for a moment with both her lovely 
hands ; then raising her head, she spoke again. 

“TIl!” she echoed. ‘“ Ah, you know not what I have suffered!” 

“Not on my account!” said Tomkins, urging his chair a little 
nearer. 

“‘ On—your—account,” slowly repeated the Countess, with her eyes 
once more cast down. 
bin Clotilde!” he exclaimed—but before he could proceed she stopped 


« Listen!” Her accents still trembled. “I know what you would say 
—but—we must forget the past! Those words of yesterday—dear to me 
* they were—must never be repeated. Our fate is not in our own 

nds !” 

Signor Tomkins was lost in consternation. . 

‘* What!” he cried—* does your brother entertain any suspicion ?” 
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“T fear it,” returned Clotilde, gazing steadfastly in her lover’s face. 

** Who can have betrayed—how can he have divined ——” 

“ Ah, you know not Adolphe! He has eyes like the lynx—his 
watchfulness is that of the alligator. But be calm, and hear me.” 

The calmness of Signor Tomkins resembled the smooth eddy on the 
surface of a pot-au-feu about to boil over, but he kept silent, while 
Clotilde continued : 

“IT warned you,” she said, “against Adolphe’s ambition, little thinking 
how soon the moment would arrive when fresh evidence would be given 
me of its existence. You remember his mood of yesterday, so light, so 
gay, so joyous, so free from worldly care! He is no dissembler, but, 
alas, nature has implanted in his bosom feelings irresistibly volcanic ! 
When the bright sun is shining, when the sweet flowers are springing, 
the pent-up lava suddenly bursts forth. I had barely reached my dress- 
ing-room last night, and thrown aside my dripping cloak—you recollect 
the pitiless storm—ah, nothing to that which sometimes rages in human 
breasts—when Adolphe abruptly entered. The sheeted ghost is not so 
me as were his features—burning coals are tame to the wild glow of 

is eyes! I saw that his dark hour was on him. Without a word of 
preface, he suddenly seized my arm—were I to expose it you would see 
the traces of his iron grasp—and thus addressed me : ‘Clotilde,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘we must trifle with destiny no longer! ‘Too long have you — 
been secluded from the world. Other scenes, other objects await you. 
You must prepare for your departure !’ ‘What mean you, my brother?’ 
Tasked. ‘ What pon purpose do your words imply? ‘Tear me not, I 
entreat you, from these delicious solitudes.’ ‘Folly!’ he answered. 
* Think not for ever to waste your sweetness on the desert air. You who 
were born to grace the courts of kings!’ ‘ Explain yourself, my brother,’ 
I repeated, with as much composure as I could command—though a dark 
seen in my mind foreshadowed his intent. We had hitherto 

n standing, but now he motioned me to take a seat beside him, and 
we sat down on the sofa. Taking one of my hands in his, he resumed. 
‘ Clotilde,’ he said, in a tone of mild affection, strikingly contrasting with 
his previous passionate manner, ‘ you know you are my own dear sister— 
the cherished object of all my care. To see you happy is my only desire. 
Ever since the period went by which you gave to decorous mourning, for 
I will not wrong you by deeming that your heart was touched by more 
than a natural regret—ever since that time, nay, long before, I had 
marked you out for a brilliant career. The hour approaches when your 
destiny must be fulfilled.’ ‘Still,’ I returned, ‘your speech is enig- 
matical’—and, shall I confess it, hope, for an instant, fluttered within 
me, as I thought of—you—and fancied—fondly fancied—that he might 
have looked on you with—with—feelings akin to—mine,—an illusion too 
rudely dispelled.” 

The jaw of Tomkins dropped at this announcement, and his eye grew 


a I will no longer shroud my meaning,’ returned Adolphe. ‘I have 
agents all over Europe. They give me sure information. By their aid 
I penetrate the secret recesses of the thoughts of monarchs. A dual 
purpose is mine. To change my sister’s coronet for a diadem : to grasp 
with my own hands, as Minister, the reins of empire. There is modern 
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precedent for the elevation of both. That which happened in our own 
country’ (I must remark that this conversation passed in our native 
French)-—‘ what took place, not twenty years ago, in the Duchy of 
Parma—are warrant for my words. At the present moment two thrones 
are open to female aspiration. On that of Belgium sits a widowed 
sovereign, on that of Italy another. With Leopold’s nation I have little 

mpathy : he, moreover, is too old for you; my policy is all Italian. 
r closer to me, Clotilde, while I whisper my inmost aim. I mean to 
be the Prime Minister as you shall be the bride of Victor Emmanuel! 
Within a few days he will leave Turin to hunt the Ibex on the glaciers 
of the Cogne. Thee his haunts. My plans are laid. I purpose to 
save his life—or seem to save it. He asks me what reward I claim,—I 
name to him my beauteous sister, I fire his imagination, I excite his 
curiosity, I surprise him by my own intelligence ; but how is this, you do 
not heed me! That stony glare, that ice-cold hand,—s to me, 
Clotilde. Ha!—she swoons!’ These were the last words I heard him 
utter. I fainted where I sat, dropping heavily, like a dead body, as my 
favourite Dante says. Essences were at hand, and I revived only to meet 
my brother's deeply-searching orbs. It was then, I fear, that he fathomed 
my secret. Throwing myself with clasped hands on my knees before him, 
‘ Away with crowns,’ I cried; ‘sentence me not to such a doom!’ And 
I burst into a flood of scalding tears. Adolphe raised me from the ground, 
but the gloom had returned to his brow. ‘What!’ he muttered, ‘is it 
thus my offers are received, my sanguine hopes blasted? She who rejects 
a monarch for her partner, must love another! But let the presumptuous 
wretch beware! His blood > He did not finish the sentence, but 
the gesture with which, like Macbeth, he clutched an imaginary dagger, 
sufficiently revealed his deadly purpose. ‘Oh, my brother,’ I exclaimed, 
‘recal that terrible menace.’ lt is then,’ he said, ‘as I suspected. 
Give me to know the name of the daring reptile who thus has crossed the 
ew of my ambition.’ ‘Never!’ 1 cried, drawing myself up to my full 

ight, and gazing on him with queenly pride—‘never! Think not, 
Adolphe, so meanly of me. If yours be the vengeful spirit to slay, it is 
mine to shield, though I writhe at your feet a livid corse!’ My firm 
resolve appalled him. He suddenly grew calm. ‘ Forgive me,’ he said, 
—‘ I deemed not of this! I knew not that your affections were so deeply 
oh ee She who could speak as you have spoken must love indeed ! 

ut it is getting late; you need repose. Enough for the present. To- 
morrow we will speak further. Longer to-night I will not vex your soul, 
—no, Heaven forefend, I will not vex your soul.’ And with these words, 
which reminded me of what Othello remarked when he had made up his 
mind to murder Desdemona, he strode from the apartment. You may 
imagine,—but, no, it is impossible to form any conception of the miserable 
night I passed; neither can you wonder that this morning found me re- 
luctant to leave my couch, for not till daylight came did slumber weigh 
down these afflicted lids. I woke at last from unrefreshing sleep and saw 
Adolphe at my bedside. He, too, had evidently suffered. ‘My poor 
Clotilde!’ he said, ‘ you know not how long I have been a watcher!’ He 
then inquired so sonlacty after my health, exhibited so much real interest 
in my welfare, drew such touching pictures of our childhood’s happy 
home, dwelt so pathetically on his own blighted expectations, that my 
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resolution nearly failed me, and I was almost tempted to bid him, at what- 
ever cost to my poor heart, do with me as he would. He noticed m 
weakness, my hesitation, but generously forebore to insist on his triump' 
—only, he exacted from me—a promise.” 

“ And that promise,”’ said Signor Tomkins, to whom no opportunity 
had before been given for putting in a single word, so rapid, so tragically 
vehement had been the Countess de Crévecceur’s stirring narration, “ that 
promise was—to—to—-sacrifice”—he was at a loss for a picturesque ex- 
pression —“ your—your—Tomkins?” 

“ You little know the heart of your Clotilde,” said the Countess, sadly. 
‘‘ Sooner would I resign my life. But this I did promise. ‘Swear to 
me,’ cried Adolphe, ‘ by the bones of our sainted grandmother’—she was a 
Princess of the House of Lubomirski—this diamond was her bequest while 
I was yet an infant”—here Clotilde extended her jewelled hand, which 
Signor Tomkins rapturously pressed to his lips—‘* ‘ by those bones which 
we both revere, never to marry without my consent.’ I took the oath he 
exacted, on a relic which he deine carries about his person !”” 

“But,” said Signor Tomkins, after a moment’s reflection, “ does not 
that come to the same thing? If you can’t — without your brother’s 

of Italy, he’s not likely to 
let you have a—a—-private English gentleman.” 

“ Oh,” said Clotilde, smiling, for the first time since he entered the 
room, “there are ways and means of avoiding the strict tenor of this 
obligation. You see yonder prie-Dieu! Kneeling before it when Adolphe 
was gone, I appealed to my pairon saint. She heard my prayer, and 
gave me inspiration. I heard her voice distinctly say: ‘ Be at peace, m 
child! Your brother may consent afterwards—if not before. Fly wit 

our lover, and trust to the chapter of accidents. When once the knot 
is tied, your brother cannot help himself.’ I arose comforted.” 

The bright eyes of Clotilde flashed full on Signor Tomkins as she made 
this revelation. Could he falter for a single moment? Had he not him- 
self tempted her the day before to adopt the course which was counselled 
now? ‘Then came, too, a stimulus to his resolution, in the recollection 
that the Countess de Crévecceur had, for his sake, declined the (probable) 
throne of Italy. He, Thomas Tomkins, simple as he stood there, was the 
favoured rival of kings! He did zot falter, but, at the risk of upsetting 
the Countess’s chocolate, rushed towards her, and clasped her in his arms! 

Scarcely had she disengaged herself from his embrace when a heavy 
footstep was heard in the corridor. 

“It is He! My brother! Dissemble!” cried Clotilde. 

The Countess had just rearranged her hair, and Signor Tomkins was 
still fiddling with his neck-tie and getting up a cough, to account for the 


unusual glow on his features, when the Count de Manqued’argent entered 
the apartment. 
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In these pages I have already given some interludes from a very 
chequered career in Paris, extending over ten years. I now purpose con- 
sulting my diary and telling my readers something about various strange 
characters whom I either met or heard of during the period. TI cannot 
commence my picture gallery with a worthier type of the day than the 
most popular novelist who has stepped into the shoes of Alexander the 
Great, and is becoming more and more adored by the lovers of sensa- 
tionalism with every romance his prolific pen produces. 

The Vicomte Charles Dieudonné de Ponson du Terrail is a gentleman 
who earns his fifty thousand francs a year, and hence is a highly re- 
spected personage, who in the great gold balance, in which ri st. is 
weighed in Paris, stands higher than a councillor of state, who has only 
twenty-five thousand franes a year. Since the new Empire it has been 
the fashion to give any man who distinguishes himself in any way the 
agnomen of Napoleon ; and thus Ponson du Terrail is called, and not un- 
fairly so, the Napoleon of the Feuilletong He has really acquired the 
first place in the rez de chaussée of the daily papers. He rules there as 
an unbridled autocrat ; everything is laid aside when he appears with a 
“* To be continued,” and many thousand readers, male and female, cer- 
tainly read Ponson’s Feuilleton before they turn to current events. 

The great significance of the Parisian feuilletons dates from the time 
when the two most celebrated romance writers, Dumas and Sue, com- 
menced the publication of their sensational and monstrous works, which, 
day by day, kept the readers in a state of excitement, and spread through 
Europe in wretched translations. It was stated with amazement that 
Dumas was paid a hundred thousand frances for his ‘“* Monte Christo,” 
Sue an equal sum for his “ Wandering Jew,” and even double for his 
“ Mysteries of Paris.” Such a thing could not be comprehended, and 
such was the case with the romances themselves, which were nothing but a 
wearer of impossibilities, absurd crimes, and eccentric scenes of virtue, 

ut which pleased through their very eccentricity and impossibility, and 
were not merely read, but devoured. 

From that period all French romances passed through the feuilleton, 
though not with the same success, and, only to mention one author, 
George Sand made her début before the public in this way, and in a few 
years laid the foundation of her present enormous fortune, though she 
wrote her first romance in a wretched garret on the Quai des Augustines. 
Such prospects were so tempting as to produce hundreds of imitators ; 
but as in Paris only novelty draws so long as it is novel, the same was 
the case with the feuilletonists—the wares gradually fell in price, the 
gold mines were exhausted, and the dream of California was unattainable 
by the majority. After the February revolution politics exclusively 
occupied heads and pens, until the coup d’état put an end to the liberty 
of the press and political discussions, and turned the attention of the 
French once again to more innocent and less dangerous literary plea- 
sures. 


But where to find the author who could satisfy the pampered public, 
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and undertake the tremendous task of daily amusing one hundred thou- 
sand readers? Dumas was certainly still alive, and working as of yore; 
he ‘had reached something like his three hundredth volume, and had re- 
mained fresh and youthful—at least, so he said himself; but the charm 
had left, for since M. Maquet had been legally declared not alone the 
collaborateur of the great man, but the principal author of “ Monte 
Christo,” and the most popular of Dumas’s works, the great man had 
fallen into decided discredit. At length the new sun rose, though it 
had been modestly shining in the firmament for some time, and had 
attracted some attention. The name itself was attractive and piquant; 
Vicomte Ponson du Terrail, a direct descendant of the great Bayard, who 
was a Sire du Terrail, and the first chevalier of his age. People also 
remembered having seen the name here and there, and in the Librairie 
Nouvelle lay the first fruits of the young author, “ which justified the 
fairest reputation,”’ as is conventionally said in France about every new 
writer. 

But the vicomte did not care for a modest sphere of action ; he did not 
bear in vain the sonorous name of his great ancestor, and what the latter 
gained with his sword on the battle-field, he wished to acquire with 
the pen upon paper. The bold resolution was soon crowned with success. 
He sent a grand romantic dramatic work, a picture of manners, a passage 
from contemporary history (or whatever you like to call it—the name is 
of no consequence), into the world, under the title of ‘“ Les Drames de 
Paris,’ and his reputation was established, his fortune made. Such a 
thing had never been before, in spite of Dumas, and Sue, and many 
others. The vicomte had really discovered a new gold vein in the ex- 
hausted mine of French novelistic literature. He worked it heartily, and 
made use of everything he found: glistening mica and stones, Bat at 
times, too, a grain of real gold. The latter, however small it might 
be, he took up and beat, and expanded, and gilded with it the other 
minerals, and everything succeeded beyond his expectations. The clever 
Parisians did not notice the thin demetning, and the vicomte was 
at once a head and shoulders taller than the other feuilletonists. Once 
seated firmly in the saddle, and being a practical rider in the bargain, it 
was an easy matter for him not only to keep on, but also to rise in the 
favour of the public. A year later, and Ponson du Terrail became what 
he still is, the darling of the mob. A certain mob, of course ; but more 
is not needed, and Lamartine, the eagle among the sparrows, has his 
admirers, too, only in a certain class—at least, so people say. They are 
right from their stand-point, but it is a one-sided, low, and paltry one ; 
but that is an argument they do not understand. 

At is very characteristic that the vicomte himself does not know how he 
acquired his popularity: not that he did not strive zealously for it, but 
the ways oad, means presented themselves to him accidentally, and ere he 
could accurately account for it, the crowd had raised him on their shields 
in triumph. His romances are descriptions of Parisian life and manners, 
with the requisite intrigues, complications, emotional and horrifying in- 
cidents—all, of course, in the superlative. They are merely passing 
scenes and characters, like a phantasmagoria, in which the background, 
however, remains the same, and this background is Paris, or, to speak 
more accurately, le demi monde Parisien. Many a reader may turn up 
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his nose, but after all Paris is Paris, and a novelist in France employs a 
peculiar box of colours. The characteristic feature of Ponson du Terrail’s 
romances is that he grasps at Parisian life, and whatever he seizes is in- 
teresting. It is not healthy life, either wsthetically or morally: the 
vicomte simply depicts the world in which he moves, and classical forms 
are not met with on the Boulevard des Italiens or at the Café Anglais. 
In addition, he composes the most marvellous characters, who generall 
come a long distance, from the backwoods or the virgin forests of Brazil: 
very often fis heroes make a voyage round the world, just as we other 
mortals dine in the Bois, and they suddenly arrive one morning from 
Calcutta or Valparaiso, just as we visit a friend in another quarter. But 
these are harmless incidents, and we should not assail the vicomte’s Trans- 
atlantic heroes if his heroines were only a little better. The latter he 
selects almost exclusively from the demi monde: lorettes, grisettes, and 
mistresses of all sorts, who are generally models of virtue, penitent Mag- 
dalenes, soft-headed, big-souled creatures, who appear as guardian angels 
in the hour of need; but under the rouge we recognise but too easily the 
worn, faded features of an ex-coquette, and behind the smiling, saintly 
mask the bold countenance of sin. There is not a single romance by the 
vicomte in which a modern Lais or Aspasia does not play the principal 
part, and any deficiency in wit is made up by the velvet gowns, diamonds, 
and lace, which the author throws about as if they cost nothing. 

A further peculiarity of Ponson’s romances is the reality which he con- 
trives to impart to the smallest details, Of course I have dined, like 
many thousand other persons, at the Pavillon d’Armenonville, in the 
Bois; I have sat accidentally, too, in Cabinet No. 7, where the fearful 
poisoning scene of “ Les Gaudins’”’ takes place, and I at once anxiously 
examined all the window panes, in order to find on one of them the name 
which the notorious, but oh so lovely! Countess Morangis cut with her 
diamond ring on that awful night. I found it at last, and showed m 
find to the others; but they laughed atrociously, and my friend Saville 
exclaimed, “ Our friend is really incomparable ; he pretends to believe all 
the nonsense that Ponson invents.” The waiter was cross-questioned, 
and he honestly confessed that the landlord had the name scratched on 
the window-pane, in order to escape the troublesome queries of the guests, 
who all ordered Cabinet No. 7. 

I could mention hundreds of similar incidents, but will content myself 
with one, the story of Fiacre No. 312, which stands at the Madeleine 
Church, and has acquired great renown. This was the vehicle which the 
two duellists, Monsieur de Mas and Sir J. Trenk (also from the Gaudins), 
employed for their nocturnal drive to Vincennes, and which offered its 
lamps for the monstrous duel with pistols. It was pitch dark, but the 
adversaries could not wait till next morning for one hundred thousand 
reasons, the chief one being that otherwise the vicomte could not use the 
piquant episode—a pistol duel at midnight with lamps! In short, the 
duel must take place at any price ; the duellists each took a loaded pistol 
in the right hand and the lighted lamp in the other, which they pledged 
themselves to hold over their hearts, and thus pistols, men, pat» lamps 
slowly advanced toward each other. M. de Mas fires first, into the middle 
of the lamp, whose light is put out, but the bullet remains inside. Then 


Sir J. Trenk fires, or, to speak more correctly, is about to fire, when with 
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a loud shriek a white form throws herself between the duellists, and—but 
we will break off here, for fear of agitating the reader too greatly. But 
this rendered Fiacre No. 312 immortal for a week or ten days, and all the 
Gaudins ran to the Madeleine to see it and give the driver a pourdboire, 
who in return very seriously showed his smashed lamp with the pistol-ball 
inside. The Parisians are great children, and any one who can give them 
a plaything to their liking is their man. 

I was, not so long ago, in Pleyel’s Concert-room, not to hear the con- 
cert, for that is contrary to the tone of polite society, but in the ante- 
room, where people were smoking and politicising—the former fiercely, 
the latter very moderately. Several gentlemen were standing in a window, 
apparently engaged in literary conversation. One of these gentlemen, a 
man of simple but very attractive appearance, was speaking as I went up. 
“Tt is also a merit” (such was the sense of his remarks), “at least a literary 
one, so to subordinate oneself to the ruling taste, that a man never ex- 
presses his own ideas and opinions, but merely writes as the public demand 
for the moment. Hence, gentlemen, you must always make a distinction 
between the author and the man.” I looked more attentively at the man 
who made this remarkable and not very heroic confession, and a melan- 
choly expression in his face at once struck me. This gentleman—I would 
not believe my ears when I was introduced to him—was the Vicomte 
Ponson du Terrail. 

The second house on the right in the Avenue de |’Imperatrice is for 
sale. People talk about three hundred thousand francs, which is not 
excessive at a spot where a square metre of land fetches three hundred 
frances. The house is not very large: it has only two stories and five 
windows in front. The stables are also small, but the whole property 
is charming, coquettish, and seductive. Through the gilt railings gleam 
the rhododendra and geraniums, with which the balcony is profusely filled. 
The tall glass dome in the centre indicates the principal room, a rotunda 
lighted from the top, and of whose exquisite decorations marvels are 
narrated. This house is to some extent a type of Parisian morality, and 
is really worth closer inspection—that is to say, its former occupants, 
who have now quitted it. 

Some months ago all Paris spoke’ about this house for several days: 
hence there must be a story attached to it, and so there was. Grand car- 
riages stopped at the entrance, elegant ladies got out, some alone and 
with lowered veil, as if half ashamed, others accompanied by gentlemen, 
and in such tremendous crinolines as only the lorettes of the Chaussée 
d’Antin wear: even a couple of policemen stood at the gate to keep back 
common people who might wish to enter. In the house itself there was 
an exhibition of the strangest sort, and it was this that attracted the 
visitors. In itself such a thing is not unusual in Paris, especially in spring, 
when rich foreigners, who have passed the winter there, go away and have 
their furniture sold by auction; but in this house it was something different. 
The furniture, bronzes, glass, china, &c., though very fine, were unnoticed, 
for most of the ladies and gentlemen had as fine at home. They had only 
come to see the jewellery, bracelets, and necklaces, diadems, rings, chains, 
watches, all set with brilliants, pearls, rubies, and emeralds, real gems of 
art, as if Fontana and a dozen of his colleagues had sent their finest works 


hither. 
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On entering the house it was at once evident that a lady had occupied 

it; but what sort of a lady, who had possessed such princely jewels and 
now wished to dispose of them? Great ladies are wont to keep their 
jewels, and not to sell them by auction. There was something louche 
about the affair—but I had better tell the story. 

The first chapter—for it is a perfect romance, though of a negative 
tendency—is laid at Lyons, in the house of a plain, honest silk-weaver, 
such as there are thousands in that city. Father, mother, and children 
toil daily, Sundays as well as week days, in some large factory, and earn, 
“ when the times are good,” just enough to keep the wolf from the door, 
The father earns three francs, the mother two, the children one—that is, 
in the most fortunate case—but, on the average, only half that amount ; 
and then, too, bread is dear, lodgings are dear, and everything else is 
dear. The taxes must be added, which are not slight; for married, settled 
artizans must pay their taxes as well as M. de Rothschild, or our neigh- 
bour, the rich banker opposite. Thus it must be in a well-regulated 
state. 

Little Anna alone of the family had no inclination to work. She was 
fourteen years of age, and had all sorts of wild thoughts and plans in her 
head. At the same time she was unusually lovely—so lovely that her 
own father often shook his head and was of opinion that the child was 
not his, and she would come to no good. The mother, a weak, uneducated 
woman, was more indulgent. She secretly gave her daughter smart 
articles of dress, and thought she would one day make the family’s 
fortune. Poor mother! One morning—it was in the wild revolutionary 
times of 1848—Anna disappeared, and no one knew what had become of 
her. They sought and asked in vain. Poor people have not many re- 
sources at their command in such matters. At first the parents thought 
she would return sooner or later. Some of the neighbours said she had 
= to Paris to seek her fortune, and so it was. Here begins the second 
chapter. + 

In what way Anna reached Paris I cannot say, as I am ignorant of her 
biography, she not having as yet published her memoirs like Rigolboche 
and Co. ; history is also silent about the early years of her residence in 
Paris. In 1853, however, she was a great lady in the lorette world, and 
well known at the Café de Paris, the Maison Dorée, the Bois, and evéry 
ball. Afterwards she found an exalted protector in an imperial prince, 
whose name we need not mention, as there is only one who has a voice 
and vote in the demi-monde. This prince, who has ever had greater 
fortune in the field of gallantry and in the service of the ladies than in 
real campaigns, whither his stern cousin sent him nolens-volens, made the 
weaver’s daughter the lady of his heart, and Anne Delion (so she called 
herself from her native city, Anne de Lyons) soon stood at the head of 
the Parisian Hetairas. 

Our readers will perchance take offence at our story, and justly so, for 
such a system woul} be revolting and scandalous here, but in Paris it is 
— right and proper. The Pompadour and the Dubarry are historic 

gures in the modern history of France, and the haughty Colbert and 

the still haughtier Louvois, both the real rulers of the kingdom, were often 

compelled to wait in the Montespan’s ante-chamber, and depended on her 

gracious smile, for which they strove much more than they feared the 
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anger of the Grand Monarque. At Versailles, under Louis XIV., the 
courtiers asked each other, anxiously, how Madame de Maintenon looked 
at the king’s levee. The good or bad weather in France depended on this 
look. And are things changed for the better in this respect in Paris of 
to-day? Not at all, but they have been varnished over more carefully; 
the “ dehors” are respected, as they say, but the mode of life is the same. 
Only one example from many, but it will suffice : 

When Rachel died she left two children ; one of the boys was reclaimed 
by his father, and legitimated by a public ministerial decree. It appeared 
in the Moniteur, and afterwards in all the Paris papers, owing to its 
piquant details. The father was mentioned, with all his titles and dig- 
nities. It was H.E. Count Walewsky, at that time Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sénateur de Empire, Membre du Conseil Privé, Grande Croix 
de la Légion d’Honneur, and Knight of the highest European orders. 
Rachel had notoriously been the count’s mistress for six months. “ C’est 
long six mois,” everybody said. This noisy decree of legitimation, which 
might have been carried out quite privately, was considered correct b 
the Parisians, who felt terribly scandalised by Louis Veuillot, who, in his 
Univers, dared to reprove the affair, though in a very moderate tone, and 
called attention to the immorality of such an action. Louis Veuillot, how- 
ever, was a “ bigoted chatterer,’’ who did not understand his age. At the 
same time Count Walewsky was married to a Colonna, a princess of one 
of the oldest and proudest Italian families. How madame la comtesse 
thought about this queer story is not known; but it is said that the em- 
peror, on visiting the minister’s fine estate of Chateau de l’Etoile, and 
having the new member of the family presented to him, addressed him 
as ‘‘ Comte de |’Etoile,” which is as good as a patent of nobility. 

But to return to our heroine. Once mistress of a prince, Anne Delion 
had attained the acmé of her renown, and lived splendidly. But was she 
happy? Whocan say? Once an old man is stated to Save stood at her 
gate, as she drove out in her splendid carriage. She certainly recognised 
the old man, but he refused to recognise her ; he no longer had a daughter. 
Her mother had died previously, and not one of the whole family con- 
sented to receive the slightest gift from her, directly or indirectly. It is 
said that she afterwards founded twenty beds at the Lyons hospital, and 
repeatedly sent large sums anonymously to the poor-box of that city. If 
this be true, all the better, though the merit is very slight. But there 
was the possibility of a prayer being offered for the ‘“ unknown giver,” 
and the poor woman might value this prayer more than all her pearls. 

For five years Anne Delion lived in this way, and it must be allowed 
that she behaved more quietly than most of her peers. She never gave 
occasion for scandal, and after the prince’s marriage they were never seen 
together in public. She lived in her small hotel in the Avenue de I’Im- 
peratrice, and received an inordinate number of visitors. She had found 
time to educate herself; she played. and sang, even spelt correctly—a 
— among the demi monde ladies. She loved reading, and possessed 
a select library. Otherwise guided, a strictly religious training might 
have removed the impure elements from her mind, and she would have 
made an excellent wife. As it was, a gipsy-like attachment to adventures 
remained the prevailing feature in her donate, and she eventually fell 
a victim to it again. 
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The prince—to make a short story of it—one day found Anne Delion’s 
door locked, which made him very savage, in spite of his corpulence 
and the phlegma accompanying it. Anne Delion was at home, not to 
him, but to another man, who was more fortunate, and a Russian prince 
in the bargain. The courtesan, however, is said to have taken a very 
kind farewell of the prince from the balcony. The Russian prince, so it 
was asserted, had made her an offer of marriage, which she accepted. 
He then supplied her with an entire fresh stock of clothes, so that she 
might take nothing with her from her house and her former existence, 
then fetched her in a carriage, and left Paris with her. 

There is so much deception in Paris that a man never knows how much 
of a story is true, and so it was here; but the fact remained that Anne 
Delion disappeared, leaving behind everything that belonged to her. 
Most Parisian ladies could not comprehend this, for how can a lady, no 
matter what her future position will be, leave her diamonds behind? 
Six cashmere shawls were also put up for sale, each of which must have 
cost at least 4000 francs. ‘The sale, however, was a very lucrative one ; 
it lasted a week, and fetched 432,000 francs! This is, of course, ex- 
clusive of the house, which was offered for sale on the part of the prince. 
Among the jewellery put up were above 400 bracelets and about 1200 
rings. As a strange anomaly, were quoted various mass-books, mounted 
with precious stones, as well as silver crucifixes, and other religious arti- 
cles, or “ objets de piété,” as they were simply called in the catalogue. 
The well-known jeweller Bourguignon, of the Palais Royal, purchased 
two rows of pearls for 25,000 francs, and at once started with them for 
the London Exhibition. I saw the pearls, and they are really interesting 
enough to waste a couple of lines on them. Bourguignon is the inventor 
of the so-called “ bijoux en imitation.” His precious stones, especially 
diamonds, rival the real ones, and he has, before now, substituted them 
for true diamonds, which were secretly taken out to pay a milliner’s bill. 
Last winter a magnificent diamond bracelet was found at a Tuileries ball, 
with a princely cypher, which connoisseurs valued at 50,000 francs. On 
closer ins nuthen, Heveeanen it came out that only the gold setting was real. 
The brilliants were all from M. Bourguignon’s atelier, at douze francs 
cinquante la pisce—that is to say the large ones. This jeweller’s false 
pearls are also highly celebrated, and can only be distinguished from real 
ones by weight. He only bought Anne Delion’s two rows of pearls in 
order to mix them with his, and then exhibit them. It is even said that 
he had pledged himself to give any one a real pearl, who could detect it 
among: his false ones. Moreover, there are said to have been imitations 
among Anne Delion’s jewellery. Why not? They were at the right 
place. And the moral of the story? a reader may, perhaps, ask. It has 
none, and could hardly have it, for as the good is good, so the bad re- 
mains bad. I have only presented it as a specimen of Parisian morality, 
though I cannot help thinking there is something rotten in the State of 
Denmark. 

But, for.the sake of truth, I cannot conceal the report which was 
spread shortly after, that Anne had left her princely protector, and 
sought shelter in a convent of “ pauvres pénitentes” at Lille. 

The ‘small house” has really been one of the greatest curiosities of 
Paris for some time past. There is hardly a Parisian who has not gone 
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once to look at the marvel, and, had it been possible, some speculator 
would long ago have taken the house, turned it into a café, and done a 
roaring trade. But this could not be: the occupant, who is also the 
landlord, allows no one to enter—that is to say, none of the curious 
public: with myself he made an exception. 

Who in Paris, in France, I might almost say in Europe, does not know 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, the modern Faubourg St. Germain, where all 
the great people of the new era have settled? The splendid Elysée Na- 
poléon in the centre, farther on the Russian and English embassies, huge 
palaces with extensive courts and gardens; on the other, the new Ministry 
of the Interior, the ex-Palais Beaureau, and a little farther on the re- 
nowned Hétel Castellanu—and so on, one magnificent edifice after the 
other. The balconies are richly gilded; through the plate-glass windows 
"ew see costly damask and brocade curtains; in all the court-yards em- 

roidered lacqueys, and equipages driving in and out. And then, too, the 
new Rue de I’Elysée, where each house costs at least a million, The 
last open ground between the Russian and English embassies was bought 
a few years back by Pereire, the banker, for two millions, and he built 
on it an hotel, whose interior is said to be finer than that of the adjoining 
imperial palace—which I can well believe, for Pereire has certainly more 
money than the emperor. 

In such a neighbourhood, though it can hardly be believed, is situated 
the “small house,” and even more, it is exactly opposite the chief gate 
of the Elysée, so that their majesties’ glance must involuntarily fall on it 
in riding out. But as their majesties do not live in the Elysée, and the 
master’s eye has not yet been offended by this incomprehensible anomaly, 
the house has stood there quietly, and will continue to do so, for it has 
its history. The ground landlords on the right and left made the owner 
brilliant offers, but to no effect ; the small house still stands on the spot 
where it stood in the last century. 

Under the Restoration and the Government of July the small house 
was forgotten and unnoticed: not surprising, for the Elysée was unoe- 
cupied and so neglected that a part of the side-buildings fell down. 
There were palaces enough in and round Paris, and the favourite palace 
of Napoleon I. was certainly the last the Bourbons or the Orleans would 
have liked to occupy. During the presidency of 1849 and 1850, Prince 
Louis Napoleon resided there, and performed the coup d’état at it. But 
this is an old story. 

It was just after the coup d’état that the small house began to be 
talked about. One of the doorkeepers at the Elysée had noticed for some 
time past a strange and very alarming sight at the opposite house. 
Whenever the prince president rode or drove out, the curtains were 
gently parted at one of the low windows, and a swarthy bearded face be- 
came visible, which gazed at his highness—people were beginning to use 
the word then. This was daily repeated: whenever the Elysée gates 
were opened, and the usual roll of the drum was heard, the curtains 
a and behind them always appeared the same swarthy bearded face. 

he gatekeeper told his comrades, and they repeated it to the footmen, 
each, of course, with his own comments. At length the intendant heard 
of it; from him it passed to the adjutant, and the latter at length im- 
parted it to General Rollin, commandant du chateau, very secretly: for 
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that the matter was suspicious and dangerous was self-evident. Who 
knew what might be going on behind those curtains vis-d-vis? perhaps 
a conspiracy against the prince’s life, or even an infernal machine? The 
spot was admirably adapted for such an attempt: no better could be 
selected in all Paris. The general inquired about the inhabitants of the 
opposite house, quietly, of course, in order not to arouse any premature 
suspicion or alarm the conspirators. But he only learned generalities : 
on the ground floor there were two small shops, as there are now, a 
lingerie and a crémerie; between them the narrow house-door, leadin 
in a long dark passage ; the two windows of the single story, small oad 
low; above them a couple of mansardes, still smaller and lower, and that 
was all. The whole house was dirty and decrepit ; the No. 86, a large 
porcelain plate, white on a blue ground, was the sole clean and elegant 
part of the building. 

The prince president had accidentally heard, too, about his unpleasant 
neighbour, and his curiosity was aroused. The next time he went out 
the ominous face again appeared at the curtains, and stared at the prince. 
The latter bowed politely (at that day he knew how to salute people as 
kindly as ever a prince managed it), the window was dragged open, and 
a loud “ Vive PEmpereur!” was shouted. Only think! Scarce two 
months after the eoup d’état, which consolidated the Republic again, and 
when the Maire of St. Cloud had just been degraded for having begun 
his official proclamations with those prohibited words. 

So then a loud “ Vive l’Empereur !” and the next moment the man 
with the fearful face—which, however, did not look near so terrible— 
was at the earriage-door, and kissing the prince’s boots, coat, and hands 
—in short, everything he could cluteh. They tried to restrain him, but 
he pushed them aside, and cried to the prince: ‘ Enfin, sire, vous voila 
de retour. €a a été bien long, bien long!” and then burst into tears. 
The prince was affected, and offered the old man his hand, who stood as 
if glorified, and gave all sorts of unconnected answers to the questions 
asked him. When he grew calmer, he told what he had on his heart. 
He was seventy-two years of age, a veteran of the First Empire, served 
in Egypt, fought in twenty battles, and, what was the chief thing, was a 
personal friend of the Mameluke Rustan. Rustan! Among the prince’s 
suite was one who remembered that Rustan had really once lived in the 
small house which the Emperor gave him. ‘“ Quite night,” the old map 
answered, “we lived there together, and he died there, too. Everything 
is the same up-stairs as it used to be.” The prince president had already 
got out of the carriage and prepared to enter the house : his officers fol- 
lowed him. Up-stairs are two small rooms, one of which, Rustan’s 
former apartment, is a sort of museum. On the walls are the various 
uniforms and arms of the Mamelukes, and numerous other trifles from 
the campaign, among them the flask from which General Bonaparte 
drank in Egypt. In the centre is a species of altar, with the Emperor's 
bust ; on a small velvet cushion the cross of the Legion, fastened to a 
faded red ribbon. Everything clean and cleverly looked after, however. 
In the side room there is a field-bed, with a table and chair; on the wall 
an old Hussar uniform from the First Empire, the shako with the bright 
yellow plume eighteen inches high, and so on. 

The prince president examined everything, and asked for explanations. 
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The details in the old man’s story were excessively comical, and aroused 
general merriment. Thus he had inhabited the small house for upwards 
of thirty years, without any title, for he simply inherited it from 
Rustan, who said to him: “ When I am dead, do you keep the house, 
they will leave you in it, only tell them that the Emperor gave it to us.” 
Strange to say, the municipality of Paris, though usually so punctilious, 
left the old man at peace, recognised him as propriétaire, and taxed him 
accordingly. No one is happier in the whole affair than the two shop- 
keepers, who, in the second generation, pay the same rent as in 1828, 
fifteen hundred francs, although rents in Paris, and especially in this 
aristocratic quarter, have gone up sixfold. But the old man} is con- 
— with little, as his wants are small, and his tenants treat him like a 
ther. 

The prince president asked him, however, whether he wanted any- 
thing, and what he could do for him. The old man, who continually 
confounded the prince with the first Emperor, and would not understand 
that he was the nephew—for l’Empereur ne muert pas—had no wish but 
that he might be left at peace at his window, and not have a policeman 
at his heels when he took his morning walk in the Champs Elysées, as 
General Rollin had unwisely ordered. At length, however, something 
occurred to him: “ Sire,” he said, for he never addressed the prince 
otherwise, “I am sure you keep a better table than I do; and wine, too, 
has been so bad and dear lately, if you now and then——” the prince 
did not allow him to finish, but promised him a dish and a bottle of wine 
daily. This promise was strictly kept, and so long as the prince occupied 
the Elysée, a lacquey could be seen daily crossing the road with various 
dishes and bottles, “de la fait de son altesse,” as the footman always 
said—“ de sa majesté,” as the old man always angrily corrected him. 
But as he drank but little, he often invited a couple of wooden legs from 
the Invalides, his friends from Wagram or Jena, and the greybeards toped 
and sang in the little up-stairs room, as they did in the bivouac on the 
eve of a battle, when the Emperor silently passed them, and bade them 
not disturb themselves on his account. But this always took place in 
the old man’s own room, not in the one where Rustan died, through 
respect for the relics. The guests only went there when they broke up, 
and looked piously at the different things; if a tear happened to rise in the 
eye of one of them, the host would say half angrily, half frankly : ‘ Béte, 
pourquoi pleures tu P puisquil est de retour.” ‘This was ever the great 
refrain, as is the case with all the Invalides of the First Empire. 

When the prince quitted the Elysée, and as emperor occupied the 
Tuileries, he at once remembered his old neighbour, and sent for him to 
tell him that he should send him his dinner as before. ‘Je vous le disais 
bien, sire,” was the old man’s laconic answer; “ que l’Empereur n’était 
jes mort.” In the following years he was frequently seen walking in the 

uileries garden, always under the emperor’s windows, which he saluted, 
to the annoyance of many too zealous lacqueys, but he was not interfered 
with, as he was known. Afterwards I saw him several times behind his 
curtains in the Faubourg St. Honoré, but he looked unhappy, and had 
grown very old. The small house, however, still remains as of yore on 
the old spot. 


I cannot close my budget for this month more appropriately than by 
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giving a fancy sketch of the greatest notabilities Paris contains. A fine 
autumn is nearly always one of the privileges of the Parisian climate, as 
a compensation for the generally bad spring; but last year the spring 
arrived earlier and more beautiful than usual, so that I could scarce re- 
member whether there was any winter at all in Paris, and if the —- 
were built for any other pu than a support for handsome pendules 
and candelabra, which must be found on every floor, for the true Parisian 
would sooner eat a dish less at dinner than go without his garniteur de 
cheminée. 

The train conveyed me in five minutes from the Avenue de I’Impéra- 
trice to St. Cloud, for it is thither I will ask the reader to accompany me. 
For some days the tricolor flag had been floating again from the centre of 
the palace: their majesties had, therefore, returned, and would remain till 
the end of October, when they would proceed as usual to Compiégne for 
the grandes chasses. St. Cloud, therefore, has regained its old privileges: 
the grand allée down on the Seine is still open to the public, but the rest 
of the park, with the garden and building, is closed. The life there is 
no less busy, but of a different description. Everywhere soldiers: the 
Guides, in their bright red and green uniforms; the Guards, in their tall 
bearskin caps; and the Cent Gardes, with their flashing silver helmets ; 
and all arms constantly en grande tenue, on account of the vicinity of their 
majesties. Altogether, about two thousand men of all arms for the pro- 
tection of three persons, among them a woman and achild. But this is 
in strict accordance with court ceremonial. An old French proverb says, 
‘When the king sleeps, a thousand eyes are awake for him ;” is it sur- 
prising, then, that the number of eyes should be doubled for an emperor ; 
although Napoleon, as it seems, sleeps very little, for he has a tremendous 
deal to do? Who knows whether he often enjoys the blessings of home: 
at any rate, my friend the captain drew me to the open window, but so 
that we were concealed by the curtains, and said, “ There you have an 
imperial family picture.” 

The empress was close before us on the upper terrace, which is con- 
nected with her apartments by a light iron bridge. This bridge was 
entirely concealed by a wild vine, whose splendid dark red leaves were the 
sole thing that reminded me of autumn. The terrace was still covered with 
the gayest flowers, and the orange and pomegranate trees stood in the 
open air. In the centre, near a perfect mound of flowers, the empress 
was seated in one of those pretty wire-work chairs, which are so elegantly 
made in Paris; in front of her lay, on a similar table, a book and some 
needlework in a plain basket. Her majesty (I owe these details to my 
lady readers, and the captain’s window may not be placed at my disposal 

ain in a hurry) wore a black silk dress with lilac flounces, growing 
wider to the bottom, and a practised female eye would at once have 
counted sixteen of them. The sleeves were very wide, and the small lace 
eap, placed quite on the back of the head, had very long and broad lilac 
ribbons, also falling down behind. On a seat close by lay a shawl, bright 
green with white palms, evidently a costly Cashmere production. Bright 
green and white ? many a reader will ask, as the colours do not harmonise 
with the lilac flounces: but I report faithfully. The face of the exalted 
lady was sickly and pale, the noble profile, which appears so classical in 
marble busts of the empress, was still the same ; and so was the rich, full, 
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light hair, but in the features there was a sorrow, and the pallor was almost 
painful to look on. 

A cheerful contrast was afforded by the youthful prince; he was 
playing with a snow-white dog, which impudently leapt on the lap of 
the empress! What does a dog know of the etiquette of a court? The 
prince is a remarkably handsome boy, tall, and well grown for his age, 
with eurly hair, a round fresh face with clever eyes, and very like one of 
Raphael’s angels; at the same time his manner is admirable, and there 
is grace in all his movements. He wore the red trousers of his corporal’s 
uniform, and over them a small blouse, pale yellow with blue embroidery, 
which became him well. 1n the background sat two ladies, in one of 
whom I recognised Madame Bruat, ‘‘Gouvernante des Enfants de 
France.” At this moment the emperor slowly crossed the iron bridge: 
an old white-haired gentleman accompanied him, Mocquard, the chief of 
his cabinet. ‘The emperor said a couple of words to him and then dis- 
missed him, with a kindly wave of the hand. Mocquard, after making a 
deep bow, disappeared. The little prince ran to meet his father, and the 
dog barked at the emperor most improperly. The latter raised his son 
from the ground, kissed him on the forehead, then took his hand, and 
walked with him up to his mother. The empress rose, and the couple 
walked along the flower-beds in conversation, with the prince behind 
him. The emperor was in civilian dress, with hat and gloves and the 
traditional lilac paletot—a fashion which the King of Holland left him 
on his visit. The emperor looked remarkably stout ; his face was as 
usual, dark and stern, and the heavy moustache rendered it still sterner. 
Still, he seemed to be in good spirits; he often laid his hand on the prince’s 
curly head, and pointed to several of the flower-pots, as if telling him the 
names of the plants. The empress soon seated herself again at her former 
seat; the emperor took a chair by her side, and took out a portfolio, im 
which he wrote, though without interrupting his conversation with the 
empress. The little prince was very busy with his mother’s work-basket, 
and listened the while to his parents’ conversation ; the dog, impertinent 
as usual, had leapt on the shawl, and was lying cozily upon it. 

I was only able to watch this family scene for a moment from behind 
the captain’s curtain: a father, a mother, a sportive child, not forgetting 
the white lapdog, and nothing but flowers around, and a deep blue, 
southern sky over them, full of sunshine! The palace on the left con- 
ceals the view of Paris, that beautiful, terrible Paris, over which that 
plainly altered man rules, and that playing lad will rule hereafter. 
Who knows what the emperor has just noted in his pocket-book? In 
half an hour there is a council, and the eyes of Europe are turned to 
Paris and this one man. 

The little prinee suddenly addresses a question to his father, who 
shakes his head in refusal; but the boy leaps on his knee, and begs and 
coaxes, and at last draws his mother into the embrace. At length the 
emperor appears to give way, and consent: the prince, at least, leaps 
about merrily, the lapdog comes to life again too, and the old gentle- 
man with the white hair appears again in the allée and begins bowing 
long before their majesties notice him. Monsieur Mocquard announces 
that the ministers are assembled, and awaiting the emperor. His majesty 
rises, kisses his son, and seems to repeat his promise ; then he offers the 
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empress his arm, and escorts her over the bridge to her apartments. The 
prince remains on the terrace with the two other ladies and the lapdog, 
while M. Mocquard disappears again on the side allée. 

“ It is high time for us to be off,” the captain said to me, “ for I have 
the inspection, and must fetch the parole before his majesty leaves. The 
emperor has ordered a phaeton, and intends to drive himself.” The 
tain then accompanied me down stairs and across the court-yard to 
, gates, where the porters and footmen bowed to me most politely. 

moment later I was standing on the outer terrace and looking down 
into the barrack-yard beneath, where the rappel was being sounded, and 
hundreds of glittering soldiers were hurriedly running about. 

On the same day I read the following notice in an evening paper: 
“ The emperor came this afternoon from St. Cloud to Paris, in order to 
inspect the new Boulevard du Prince Eugéne ; he was in a light open 

haeton, and drove himself. The Prince Impérial was seated by his side: 
the first time he has accompanied his majesty on such a drive. The car- 
riage was without escort, and there were only two footmen behind. His 
majesty was received with loud shouts on all the boulevards, and the 
public were delighted at the pleasant salutes which the little prince 
offered on all sides.” 

It was this, then, the little prince had asked and coaxed from his 
father: a trip with papa, and not, as usual, in the large, stupid four- 
horsed state coach, surrounded by clattering dragoons and galloping 
aides-de-camp. 

Poor pretty child! Twenty years ago the Comte de Paris was playing 
on the same spot, as handsome as you, and prey and envied as you. 
And more than fifty years ago another beautiful boy, whom his proud 
father created a king in his cradle, also played on that terrace: he was 
even called the most fortunate child in the world, because the world 
would be his inheritance. He has long been dead, and his name alone 
passes like a pale shadow through history, like that other unfortunate 
prince who died a wretched death in the Temple. Great France is harsh 
and cruel to the heirs of her throne—those flowers which the mild 
October has hitherto spared, a single frost can nip and kill, and leave no- 
thing but wild destruction—and the child who sported under them will 
then succumb, like them, to iron, inexorable fate. 

But enough, perhaps more than enough, of these melancholy reflec- 
tions. I must break off now, though I have far from exhausted my 

ortfolio. I may, possibly, take it up again on another occasion, to add 
urther specimens of my collection of Parisian notabilities. 
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THE BLUE WARBLER.* 


Tue Warblers are dear to us from the earliest reminiscences of our 
outh. They were the first of the persecuted race of winged and 
eathered songsters to whose nests we devoted attentions that are now 

looked back to with regret. We knew them then as “ Fauvettes,”’ for 
the hedge-rows and groves that we haunted in their pursuit were in the 
sunny land of France. They have not, however, the less held by us in 
our old age. Sweetly-singing black-caps build every year in the trimmed 
limes that front our study window ; the garden warbler never fails to 
come with the first leaves of spring; a pair of bright-coloured red-starts 
build in an abandoned dove-cot perched high upon the gable end of the 
stables; and the familiar redbreast, albeit sadly persecuted by w 
suburban cats, is never absent winter or autumn. It will be readily 
understood that we are not of those who destroy birds for the trifling 
occasional mischief that they do, and forget the vast amount of good that 
counterbalances such. But the robin, which, in rural cottages, 


brisk alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 


is bereft of his characteristic familiarity in suburban residences by his 
well-known propensity to chase others of his own species. Coming into 
the breakfast-room, the untoward mirror betrays an imaginary rival ; he 


flies at it, and combats his reflected self, till, weary with the struggle, he 


withdraws from the contest, and neither crumbs nor bits of bread will 
tempt him back again into the room. He is, however, the suburban 
rae most intimate friend, ever welcoming his presence, and giving 
ck a song for every worm that he turns up for him. Bewick, in his 
early editions, used the term ‘“ Fauvette” for some of the warblers—a 
family which, notwithstanding their numbers, is, he says, confessedly 
obscure and indetermined; but in subsequent editions, bastatin, we 
believe, with that of 1832, he preferred that of Warbler, as he says 
better suited to our own language. The same amiable and accurate orni- 
thologist describes a blue-throated robin as “an innocent and beautiful 
little visitor,” but whether it is the same as the “ Fauvette Bleue” of the 
French, we are not prepared to say, for we have never met with either. 
Be this as it may, it appears that an interesting little bit of local his- 
tory attaches itself to the Blue Warbler—a rara avis—even on the Conti- 
nent. Only a very few years ago, an isolated, pointed rock rising up on the 
right bank of the Loire, just below its conference with the Maine, like a 
great Druidical stone, was well known to all in the neighbourhood, who 
called it “la Pierre-Bécherelle.”” But now the railroads have come—the 
old monolith stood in the way—it was tumbled down, and the trains pass 
over its body. Nothing remains of it but a truncated cone. It is so 
with many another object. How many landscapes have been spoiled, 
quiet corners invaded, parks cut in twain, and solitudes turned into roar- 


* La Fauvette Bleue. Récit des Bords de la Loire. Récits des Landes et des 
Greéves. Par Théodore Pavie. 
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ing acres of ashes and cinders by the unsparing rail? But all is for the 
best in the best of worlds, and, if you regret the past, the locomotive 
will snort and scream at you with a perfect cognisance of its own dirty 
superiority. 

La Pierre-Bécherelle, however, deserved a better fate. Situated at one 
of those points at which the Loire opens into an almost lake-like ex- 
panse, it constituted a kind of observatory, from whence any one whose 
soul was not closed to the beauties of nature, could contemplate a pano- 
rama of no ordinary beauty and extent. There was one person dwelling 
in the neighbourhood who in those times never failed to pay a we visit 
to this rocky observatory. This was Dr. Christian, a thin, bald, old man, 
with a plum-coloured coat with very long lappets. He had served many 
years in the navy, and had now retired upon a modest competence, 
selecting this picturesque spot to a the last few years of his life in 
peace. He spent his days in gardening, in excursions—the object of 
which was the search for birds, insects, and plants—and in visiting a few 
poor patients, to whom he tendered his gratuitous services. He was one 
of those good old souls who are always busy, always observing, always 
comparing and learning, and always, in consequence, happy. Such an 
existence, however much fashionable townspeople may sneer at it, is at 
once pleasant and enviable, and it also lasts longer a “faster” and 
more turbulent career. 

The doctor was an early riser—another provocative of rude health— 
and he had as a companion a little spaniel, which, from its ferreting pro- 
pensities, he had designated Bistouri. He was thus seated one morning 
at a very early hour on his favourite monument, when a fisherman’s boat 
me off from one of the islands, which are here inhabited, towards the 

ank. An old fisherman stood at the bows, whilst a young, slim, hand- 
some girl propelled the frail bark by the movements of a single oar at the 
stern. 
“ Tiens!” (our Own Co mdent has got hold of this inevitable 
word), said the girl, “ there is Bistouri; the doctor can’t be far off.” 

‘* Why, did not you see him perched like a heron on the top of the 
Pierre-Bécherelle ?” replied the old man. 
wae at the same moment the doctor appeared upon the river- 

nks. 

“ Good morning, Father Léonard ; morning, Madeleine. How 
are = my good friends? Has the fishing been successful this morn- 
in 

* As to the fishing, nothing remarkable,” replied Léonard, “ but as to 
our health, thanks to you, doctor, I have got rid of that low fever. 
Shall we have the pleasure of taking you over to the island of 
Béhuard?” 

“ Well, I will go over with you. At this season of the year one has 
a chance of finding rare plants and even curious birds.” 

“ Ah!” said the young girl, smiling, “ you are still in search of your 
blue warbler ?” 


“ Precisely so, Madeleine; that bird is only to be met with in the 
osier-beds of the Loire.” 


“It does not appear to abound there neither, for it is now some time 
since you have been seeking for it,” persisted the damsel. 
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“ Well, perhaps, with patience I may succeed. At all events, I will 
cross over to the island with you.” 

And, so saying, the doctor got into the boat, Bistouri following behind. 
Arrived at the point of the island, he had himself put down on the sandy 
beach, and at once took his way to the /wisettes—beds of osiers that grow 
spontaneously in the mud of the Loire. They frame in the whole island 
with a fringe of verdure, and make it appear as if it had only recently 
been reclaimed from the water. Such is not the case, however; the 
island is of great antiquity. Already in the thirteenth century there 
stood a chapel there which was celebrated throughout the whole country. 
Louis XI., who fell so deeply in love with the fair province of Anjou that 
he finished by taking it away by force from his uncle, Duke René, re- 

this sanctuary by the charming church which is still in existence, 
and he had his sullen and saturnine profile placed in one of its bright- 
coloured windows. The doctor, more occupied by the unvarying history 
of nature than by the changing history of men, attached but slight im- 
tance to these reminiscences. Solely absorbed in his pursuit of the 
lue warbler, he forced his way into the very depths of the osier-beds, 
regardless of the treacherous soil below, and which often let him in far 
above his ankles. His long-skirted plum-coloured coat was covered with 
the floculent down of the willow-pods, and his brow was bathed in per- 
spiration, and yet he met with nothing but tit-mice, and shy sedge birds, 
or reed warblers. Still he persevered, for the bird he sought for ought to 
be there, or nowhere else. He had arrived, after some hour or two’s 
exertion, at a spot more swampy, and where the growth of osiers was 
more dense than elsewhere, when he thought that he perceived the blue 
wing of a little bird that warbled as it slid, rather than flew, beneath the 
branches, 

“ Behind, Bistouri, behind!” whispered the doctor, breathlessly, and 
et Se “T really believe that that is it! Is it a vision? 
o, the titmouse has not that velvetty blue ; and then, again, those light 

abrupt movements, and at the same time those sharp quick musical 
notes, they can only belong to a warbler.” 

The shy bird, however, kept on its way, diving into the shade, to rise 
again and glance by the sun like a meteor. It seemed to take a 
coquettish pleasure in showing itself now and then to the anxious doctor, 
and then, as quickly burying itself in the obscurity below, tantalising 
him in his breathless pursuit. 

“TI would lay any amount of money,” said the doctor to himself, 
“that it is the blue warbler; but the certitude of the fact is still want- 
ing, and without that we cannot admit anything as determined in 
natural history.” “Ah, little bird!” exclaimed the doctor, rescuing a 
shoe dislodged by the mud, and wiping his brow with the traditional 
cotton kerehief, “ you have wings, and I have only feet; the chances are 
not fairly divided between us. But ah, I think it has settled on a branch, 
now, if ever, I shall see it !’’ 

But at that very moment the cracking of a large branch of a tree at 
no remote distance, followed by the sound, as it were, of a heavy body 
falling, and the sudden barking of Bistouri, made the little songster take 
flight again. Rushing forward, instead of the blue warbler that the 
doctor thought he should at length contemplate in all its rare beauty, he 
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stumbled upon the body of a young man stretched in the mud, so near 
the river that his feet touched the stream. 

“Plague upon the intruder !” exclaimed Doctor Christian, in the first 
impulse of his disappointment. “‘ Where did he fall from ?” 

He to whom these words were addressed, and who could not hear them, 
fell from the branch of an aspen. Round his neck was a stout rope that 
would infallibly have hung him, had not the treacherous branch given 
way. The doctor loosened the rope, turned him on one side, moved his 
arms to and fro, and pressed his ribs gently, till he breathed. Shortly 
afterwards the patient opened his eyes and sighed deeply. A few 
minutes more and he had recovered his senses, and, perceiving who it 
was that had tendered him in his sad plight, he said : 

“Is it you, Doctor Christian! Where am I?” 

“ Why in the mud, my good friend. If you had selected an oak in. 
stead of an aspen, for your experiment, you would be in the air—a 
dangling corpse.” 

“It would, perhaps, be better that it were so.” 

* Life, young man, is a blessing, and if it has its pains and griefs, we 
must learn to combat them. Come, rovse yourself; lean against this 
tuft of osiers. See how pleasant it is te live on a fine day like this !” 

“ True !”’ replied the young man; “it is pleasant to live, but not when 
all that was worth living for is lost. When the branch broke I had 
already lost all consciousness. Had I died they would have said in the 
island, ‘ Jacques has hung himself!’ Madeleine would not have had a 
a tear for me. I should soon have been forgotten.” 

* Come, come, what is lost, is lost. So you love Madeleine, the 
fisherman’s daughter, do you ?” 

“ Alas, it isso! We have been brought up together as children in 
the village of Béhuard. I ama soldier now; my leave is about to expire, 
and I must join my regiment.” 

“ Well! you will find her when you come back again.” 

“ Yes, I shall find her—married! There is a mariner who courts her. 
A great dark fellow, with gold anchors for ear-rings ; he is richer than I 


am, and Father Léonard encourages him because he has money and lives 
on the Loire.”’ 


** And Madeleine ?” 

“ Madeleine treats me as a friend. She is not proud. She says good 
morning to me just as she would to any one else.” 

“ If you was to remain at home,” continued the doctor, “do you think 
that you should succeed with Madeleine? What do you do?” 

“ My family have a few acres of land ; we grow hemp, which we steep 
in the river.” 

“This boy must know something about the blue warbler,” said the 


doctor to himself; and then continuing aloud, “You have still three 
years of service ?” 


* Alas! yes, three long years.” 

“ Well, there is only one way, my poor boy, of getting you out of it, 
and that is by purchasing your discharge. If you have not the where- 
withal, come to me some morning early and I will see what I can do.” 

“ Are you in earnest, doctor? I shall never be able to repay you.” 

“Tam quite aware of that, but I do not offer to lend you the money. 
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I shall give it to you; and, what is more, I will sound the old fisherman 
as I go home as to what he intends to do with his daughter.” 

“ Will you really purchase my discharge ?” said the young man, look- 
ing at the doctor, his eyes bathed in tears, “and I who was endeavouring 
to take away my life. More man is bad, the kinder is Heaven! Heaven 
sent you to save my life and to make me ashamed of my cowardice.” 

“Come, young man, take my arm, I will see you to your home. Say 
you have had a fall—there will be no story in that—and keep in doors 
for a day or two.” 

“ Good-by, Jacques!” said the doctor, when they had arrived at the 
threshold of his cottage. ‘* Remember, you shall no longer be a soldier, 
but you shall follow your peaceful and industrious occupations. But, by- 
the-by,” he said, retracing his steps as he was walking off, “ you who 
are always working near the osier beds, have you never seen a blue 
warbler ?” 

“ We have little time, when digging the ground for hemp, to look at 
birds.” 

“ The blue warbler is very rare, my friend, very rare; it lives in the 
osier beds, that is incontestable. Indeed, I thought I saw it just now, 
after having sought for it for years. I would give anything to have its 
nest.” 


“ Really sir, it would gratify you to have that bird’s nest? Then you 
shall have it if it nestles here.” 

The doctor went off rubbing his hands. Bistouri gambolled by his 
side sympathising with his master’s delight, and together they made their 
way to the opposite shore both in happy disposition. A stout breeze 
from the west shook the tall aspens and scattered the pollen of the 
willows. The doctor rested himself for a short time on the island shore 
to watch the boats sailing up with the favourable breeze, and the terns 
with black wings and white breasts as they skimmed the surface of the 
ruffled waters. One light bark, with two men in it, was preceding a 
whole fleet of boats, heavily laden, that followed in the wake behind, only 
that unlike the caravan in the desert, which commences with an ass and 
finishes with the tallest camel, the largest and most heavily laden took 
the lead of the others. Arrived at the island, the little boat made a 
signal that there was not sufficient water between it and the mainland, 
the great sails fell one after another, and the little fleet came to anchor 
under the shelter of the osier beds. 

The doctor rose from his seat, whence as an old sailor he had been 
watching the proceedings of the little fleet with deep interest, and with 
alight heart and a lighter foot he proceeded on his way, but he had not 
gone far ere he met Madeleine and her father returning to the village. 
The damsel, for some reason or other, did not appear much pleased at 
meeting the old doctor. 


“Father,” she said, “ here is Doctor Christian, he will be wanting us 
to ferry him over.” 

“T wish he had come earlier. Here is the fleet arrived, and the 
mariners will be all at the public-house ; but I owe much to the doctor, 
and shall not fail him. Well, doctor!” he exclaimed, as the latter ap- 


proached, “ anything new in the island this morning? Have you found 
your bird ?”” 
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« My bird?” replied the doctor ; ‘‘ I have seen it—the problem is nearly 
solved. As to news, there is some in the island.” 

“Really! Well, you want to go over, and you can tell it to us as we 
take you across.” 

‘But Madeleine seems to be a little put out. Well, my child, make 
this sacrifice on my account. The news is that Jacques Aubert is going 
to purchase his discharge.” 

he old fisherman, who was loosening the fastenings of the boat, 
stopped short, Madeleine lifted the gaff up in the air. 

“ Jacques going to buy his discharge!” exclaimed both father and 
daughter. “And whence has he got the money?” continued the 
former. ‘ Ah, Madeleine, his cousin, who went to the colonies must have 
sent him something.” 

“Tt is very possible that the money comes from some one who has 
been to the colonies,” quietly observed the doctor. “ But what matters 
whence it comes ?” 

‘* Why,” observed Father Léonard, “ more may come from the same 
source. Well, he has good luck, that lad !”” 

“If he has luck it is that he deserves it,” replied the doctor. ‘“ He is 
a good young man.” 

* Quite true,” joined in Father Léonard. “ Jacques is a hard-work- 
ing, industrious lad. His conduct is irreproachable. What a thing it is 
to have cousins in the colonies!” 

At this moment the conversation was interrupted by Bistouri, who 
began to bark violently, and rushed into the osiers. 

“Stop a minute,” said the doctor, “something has happened to my 
dog.” And so saying he moved into the osiers, and found himself face 
to face with a great dark man, who had hold of Bistouri by the ears. 
“ Young man,” shouted the doctor, “leave my dog alone.” 

Without vouchsafing a reply, the mariner cast the dog away from 
him, and advancing towards Madeleine, who was blushing up to the 
temples, presented her with a dozen small baskets of dry figs, such as the 
ships from Lisbon bring to Nantes. Arséne Vernaut was the son of 
Jean Vernaut, master of the little fleet of boats which had just anchored 
in the wake of the island, and he was the identical dark man towards 
whom the unfortunate Jacques had indulged in the most melancholy 
reflections a short time previously. 

“ Thank you, Arséne,” said Father Léonard ; “ thank you, my daughter 
is abashed at receiving your presents.” 

“Young man,” jateioageed the doctor, “ why did you permit yourself 
to pull my dog’s ears ?” 

as Why !” exclaimed the mariner, “ what has happened here? Made- 
leine scarcely seems to know me; you, master Léonard, reject my little 
presents, and here is an old gentleman who gets angry because I kept 
his spaniel at bay when trying to bite my legs!” 

“Spaniel, if you like,” continued the doctor, in a loud tone; “he is 
my companion and my friend ; you ought to respect him!”’ 

Arséne shrugged his shoulders for a reply. 

“To whom do you address that gesture of contempt, sir?” exclaimed the 
doctor, more irritated thanever. “ Do you think, sir, that you can insult 
me with impunity? You navigate on fresh water, the gaff in your hand; 
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I, sir, I have navigated on salt water, my sword by my side. I have 
served as surgeon-major in the royal navy, sir, on board of frigates and 
ships of the line.” 

The doctor accompanied his words with extravagant gestures. His 
long plum-coloured coat was covered with down, his shoes and stockings 
were buried in mud, and he had more the appearance of a rat-catcher 
than of a naval surgeon. Arséne, looking at Madeleine, put his finger 
to his forehead, and whispered, “Is he all right in the upper story ?” 
Madeleine smiled. Luckily, the doctor did not see the physiognomic 
expression—to which, as an old medical man, he might have been pecu- 
liarly sensitive—for Bistouri had made his way into the boat, and his 
master hastening to follow him, the old fisherman pushed it off; and a 
few minutes afterwards the doctor, who was considerably agitated, and, 
against his usual habits, remained silent, leapt ashore, and at once made 
the best of his way home. j 

When the fisherman and his daughter returned to the island, Arséne, 
who was waiting for them, spoke to them hurriedly. 

‘Master Léonard,” said the mariner, “ I must return forthwith to the 
boats. I wish before I do so to come to an understanding with you. 
You know that I love your daughter. Up to the present moment I was 
well received by you and encouraged by her.” Saying this, he turned to 
the young girl herself to seek corroboration in her looks ; but she was busy 


plucking wild flowers, pretending not to be listening to a conversation of 
which oe heard every syllable, for Madeleine was a good deal under the 
old fisherman’s control. ‘My father is getting old,” continued the 
mariner ; “ he wishes to retire, and to leave the navigation of the boats 


to me. It will be a good thing for me.” 

“I don’t say no,” replied the fisherman ; “but there are chances with 
navigation as with all other pursuits.” 

“ Well,” replied Arséne, “it certainly would be better to live upon one’s 
income, that’s clear; you have perhaps found some one more suitable for 
your daughter? If so, excuse me, Father Léonard, I am no longer the 
son-in-law that suits you.” : 

And so saying, the mariner took his departure abruptly, but not so 
quick but that Madeleine had time to throw the few wild flowers she had 
been gathering at him. He turned round at this, and a smile confronted 
his lowering looks that swept the gloom away from them as mist before 
the rising sun. “ Well,” he said to himself, “if the wind is against me, 
I have at least the advantage of the current.” 

It was now about noon. The fisherman and his daughter went home 
to partake of their dinner, which was daily the same thing—a small dish 
of fried gudgeons. Arséne had gone on board, and the doctor, who had 
got home in an unusually bad temper, had betaken himself to his study. 
But seated in his arm-chair, with Bistouri on another, he began to recover 
his composure. “ Let us see,”’ he said to himself, feeling his pulse at the 
same time. ‘TI have given way to a foolish excitement derogatory to my 
character, and decidedly injurious to my health. What in the world have 
I to do with the two rivals? That mariner is certainly a ves, good-look- 
ing fellow. He had no right to take my dog by the ears, but I should not 
have got so huffed about it had it not been for my sympathy for that poor 
wretch that lay on the mud. Well, they must arrange it among them- 
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selves. Should Arséne marry Madeleine, I shall not the less have con- 

tributed to the happiness of his rival by purchasing his discharge ; there 

will be two persons made happy instead of one, and I shall have my blue 
warbler’s nest!” The doctor was himself again. 

Matters in the mean time did not go on smoothly with Jacques Aubert. 
The doctor had been careful not to divulge his secret. The poor youth 
had himself remarked to his protector: “ Say nothing about it, for in 
these kind of things success is everything—failure makes a man ridiculous.” 
But somehow or other, in the palace as in the hut, in town as in country, 
in the most remote suburban retreat, the most isolated farm or cottage, 
or the most secluded dell, or the most obscure part of a forest, there is 
always some one who know all the luckless events that happen to another 
human being. So it was with Jacques; some children cutting osiers to 
make whistles had seen the body of a man tumble down from a tree. 
Terrified, they had run to the village and mentioned what they had seen. 
At first their statement was received with incredulity, but when Jacques 
was brought home ill, suffering from a fall, according to the doctor, the 
old women of the place soon put one and one together, and arrived at a 
correct conclusion. Every one pretended to pity him, but all, in reality, 
laughed at him. The story soon reached Madeleine’s ears, and she laughed 
as heartily as the rest. So much for hanging oneself for a girl who likes 
another ! 

Jacques, thus exposed to ridicule, soon found the limits of the island to 
be unbearable. He was ashamed of his weakness. Madeleine, for whom 
he had made such a fool of himself, carefully avoided him. The fleet re- 
mained at anchor waiting for a rise in the waters. All was spoilt, the 

ast, the present, and the future. His native island, the image of which 

d haunted him so in garrison, had become hateful to him. At length 
he made up his mind to go to the doctor, and to this effect he started one 
morning early, before even the matutinal islanders were up, but by the 


time he had got to the doctor’s the latter was up and ready to receive 
him 


« Good morning, Jacques,” he said to the young man. “TI intended 


to have gone to see you. You are quite well now? Why, what a colour 
you have got !” 


“Yes, thank Heaven, I am quite well now. Iam come to bid you 
good-by and to thank you.” 

* To bid me good-by! Ah! I understand, you think that I shall not 
keep my promise. No, no. Here, young man, is the sum in question. 
My memory is good, old as I am.” 

“T beg your pardon, Monsieur Christian, that is not what I meant to 
say. I have given up the idea of leaving the army.” 

“ What! have you got cured of love and home-sickness at the same 
time? How is this? There is something to discover in it that may 
benefit science.” 

“The cure was very simple, sir. Everybody laughed at me, and 
Madeleine too; so I was cured of my love and of my lingering for home 
at the same time.” 

“Alas! my blue warbler’s nest!’ ejaculated the doctor, mentally. 
“ Well, friend,” he continued aloud, “ if you are determined upon going, 
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you may take the money all the same; it will be as useful to you as a 
soldier as it would have been as a peasant.” 

The young man, however, remained motionless, with his hands behind 
his back, and the doctor got up: 

* Come,” he said, “if you won’t take it, I will put it myself into your 
pocket. You will be better off as a soldier ; to tell the truth, I was really 
ashamed of your sighs and tears for a girl who did not care for you. In 
the army you will recover that strength of mind which ennobles man and 
places him above the petty miseries of life.”’ 

“ But, sir!” interrupted Jacques, “I was forgetting to tell you about 

our bird.” 
a What, the blue warbler? Have you seen it ?” 

And, so saying, the doctor made up to the young man, with his great 
open eyes so earnestly fixed upon him that he actually started back. 

“Speak, my friend, Tell me, have you seen it?” exclaimed the 
doctor, seizing him by the collar, in the momentary apprehension that he 
was about to beat a hasty retreat. 

** Well, sir, I also kept my promise, and I explored all the osier-beds 
around the island. My thoughts were certainly at times upon other things, 
but still I persevered in my research.” 

** And you found it ?” 

“Yes, I found it. Yesterday, near noon, at the extreme end of the 
island, where the mud is deepest, and the wood is least accessible, I found 

a blue bird.” 

“ A titmouse perhaps, or a kingfisher!” muttered the doctor. 

‘No, no, the titmouse nestles in a hollow tree, and the kingfisher at 
the bottom of a hole.” 

“ Bravo, young man; one would say that you had studied your 
Buffon.” 

“This blue bird was on its nest, a nest made of wool, hair, and down, 
rotected on the outside with moss—a little chef-d’ceuvre. Is that your 
ird ?”” 

The doctor jumped at Jacques’s neck. ‘And you refused my small 

present after making such a discovery! Ah, young man, this is a happy 
day for me.” And he began to sing: 


“ Je le tiens, ce nid de fauvettes ; 
Tis sont deux, trois, quatre petits. 


Ah, Jacques, if I had my own way, you should wed Madeleine.” 

“ Well, we will say no more about that; will you come with me this 
morning, and I will show you the nest ?” 

‘“‘ No, thank you,” replied the doctor. “I wish to have the satisfac- 
tion of discovering it myself. I know the place from your description. 1 
could go there blindfolded. Good-by, friend. Courage and health to 

ou.” 

: Jacques shook hands warmly with the doctor. A young soldier about 

to join his regiment is not sorry to have twenty louis in his pocket. ‘The 

session of this little treasure was indeed a wonderful comfort to Jacques 

in his grief and altered prospects. There was only Father Léonard who 
was taken aback when he went away. 

“* Well, that is strange,” said the old fisherman to himself; ‘‘so he has 
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not received any money from the colonies after all. The old doctor must 
have been imposed upon.” And saying this, he went forth to see if the 
boats were still at anchor. 

The fleet, instead of advancing, had been obliged to recede some dis- 
tance and take up a position a little more to the left, under the shelter of 

the island. The water had begun to rise with what is called in the district 
“la crue des pirons,” from the pirons or young geese being just at that 
season of the year able to go and pasture in the meadows; but it blew 
steadily from the north, and the boats were unable to take advantage of 
the flood, which had mounted till it covered not only the sandy banks, 
but also the lower meadows, and as to the osier-beds, they were some feet 
under water. 

It was under these adverse circumstances that our enthusiastic naturalist, 
the old doctor, wended his way, one morning, to his old station, la Pierre- 
Bécherelle, but when there, no Father Léonard or fair Madeleine were to 
be seen. At the epoch of the floods the fishermen lay baited hooks for 
eels in the meadows, and cast their nets over the inundated spot, to which 
the fish crowd for new food. After pacing the banks of the river for some 
time hurriedly and disappointed, the doctor at length perceived a frail 
bark, the bottom of which was dirty with water, mud, and weeds, fastened 
by an old rope to a tree. Himself an old sailor, and acting under the stron 
impulse of discovering the blue warbler’s nest, the doctor did not hesitate 
to trust himself in this rickety boat, although Bistouri objected openly to 
the discomfort of a wet bed. The doctor, impelling the boat by the action 
of an oar at the stern, would, however, have effected his passage in perfect 
safety, but seeing the stream so swollen, he thought it would be as well 
to approach the desired spot in the boat, the more so as the osier-beds 
were inundated. But when he got to the extremity of the island, he 
found that it was in vain to seek for a landing-place ; he could not push 
his boat through the osiers, nor yet could he land without being over his 
middle in water and mud. In the mean time the boat, which had leaked 
from the beginning, was taking in more and more water. The doctor 
was obliged to have recourse to his hat to bale it out. He had taken off 
his plum-coloured coat, and Bistouri had made a bed of it. All he thought 
of was that the jealous Loire might rob him of his treasure. What were 
a dirtied hat and coat compared with that ? 

What was his delight, then, when his devotion and courage were at 
length rewarded by perceiving amid the osiers a little ball of moss, out of 
which glittered two bird’s eyes. 

“T have it! I have it!” he exclaimed. And at the sound the bird 
took wing, displaying two wings of sapphire blue. The doctor redoubled 
his efforts to push the boat near the nest. He was already up to his 
knees in the water, and he had just reached the long-coveted object, and 
held it in his hand, when the bark floundered and he lay stretched full- 
length on the bosom of the flood. But the doctor could swim like a 
turtle, and he quietly allowed himself to be carried down by the stream, 
holding his prize aloft. Bistouri, much to his discomfort, followed as he 
best could. The bird also stuck to its nest, curvetting plaintively in the 
air above, so that there were three objects going down the Loire at one 
and the same time—a man, a dog, and a bird. 


‘* What marine monster, with the face of a man, can that be, that is 
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pursued by a dog ?” exclaimed the mariners in the fleet, at the extremity 
of the island. 

“T don’t know,” said Arséne, “but when the Loire is flooded there 
ure often things in the water that ought to be on the land. I will go 
and see.” And so saying, he put off in his little pilot skiff. ‘“ Why, 
Heaven protect me!” he exclaimed, as he neared the doctor, “it is the 
old man who was quarrelling with me the other day. What is he holding 
in his hand ?” 

Before, however, he had time to solve this last question, he had seized 
the naturalist by the arm, for it was manifest that with only one to 
support himself, his strength was fast failing, and he was on the point 
of sinking, nest and all, to the bottom. Even when he had been dragged 
into the boat, with his dog—for Arséne had extended his attentions even 
to his whilom enemy—it was some time before he could sufficiently 
recover himself to know where he was. Arséne led him, however, into 
his cabin, and was all the more kind and considerate towards the old 
man, as he believed him to be not exactly right in his senses. 

“Well, sir, I hope you are no longer angry with me,” he said, 
smilingly, when the doctor had recovered himself. ‘You see your dog 
has made friends with me.” ; 

“ My friend,” said the doctor, “ we are all subject to moments of irrita- 
tion, and also to prejudices. I had mine against you, and I am truly 
glad to be undeceived. I shall not be ungrateful to you.” 

**T am only too happy to have been of service to you. Ido not want 
anything,” observed the young man. 

“ What, then, are you not going to marry Madeleine?” 

“ Well, matters have altered there. They no longer pull faces at me, 
but receive me with cordiality.” 

“ Well, when you are to be married come and tell me. I have pro- 
mised her a present at her wedding, she shall have two now. And now 
put me ashore, for I am agitated and wet, and wish to get home.” 

‘** You have seen death very near to you, sir.” 

“It is not that I mean. I had nearly lost this nest, and should never 
have had the blue warbler’s eggs.” 

Madeleine,.as the wife of Arséne Vernaut, now inhabits a cabin in the 
largest boat of the fleet, embellished with designs in red and blue. When 
the wind is favourable she sits at the helm steering her husband’s bark, 
with great gold earrings, and a necklace of the same precious metal, to 
which a cross is suspended. Father Léonard has given up fishing with 
the net, and contents himself with angling for a few big fish in holes only 
known to himself. Jacques Aubert enlisted into the marines, and has 
gone out to the colonies to realise that fantastic fortune which Father 
Léonard thought that he had inherited; and Doctor Christian is in 
pursuit of a magpie, with a rose-coloured breast, which is said to have 
been seen on the mainland—but as yet only once. 
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A TRUE STORY OF LIFE IN CAWNPORE. 


Part THE First. 


Or the state of female society in India many accounts have been 
written, and much has been said both by essayists and periodical writers, 
treating of the condition in which a lady visitant from Europe finds herself 
on her emigration to that country. It appears to me that if one who 
had resided there some years ago were to set down his recollection in 
writing of what he had himself seen, and narrate the tale which he had 
himself been conscious of, the recital might be most likely to bring home 
to the knowledge of English readers the real bearings of this subject, and 
to waken in their hearts a sympathy for any of their sisterhood who may 
have been doomed to this banishment. 

About twenty years before the mutiny which burst out with such fury 
in that country, as to cause the whole of the inhabitants of the civilised 
world to cast their eyes in the direction of India, and to ponder with 
horror and amazement at the awful state of commotion which had fallen 
upon a country hitherto undisturbed when under our control, and, though 
interesting, yet estranged from our intercourse, the facts which I now 
bear in mind occurred ; and, unimportant as they might have been to 
a home resident, they were such as could scarcely be forgotten by any 
one living in Cawnpore, at that time especially, as the persons highest in 
station and military rank then situated there were the leading actors in 
the scenes I allude to. The two most beautiful and most admired ladies 
in the circle of society in Cawnpore at the time that I speak of, were 
Emma Latour and Alicia Danvers. The first was the wife of Colonel 
Latour, and the other the wife of a staff officer of inferior rank. But it 
was not rank, station, nor birth—which with regard to the first of these 
ladies was aristocratic—that won for them the attention, the admiration, 
the intense adulation which hovered round them whenever they were seen ; 
whether it was in the gay assembly-rooms, on the course, when the nume- 
rous vehicles issued out in the evening to enjoy the short-lived time of 
coolness vouchsafed to those who lived there in an Indian summer, or at 
the band, where each evening the English residents assembled to hear 
the military music. It was the matchless beauty which each in her 
several way displayed to win attraction and rivet the admiration of the 
hosts of fashion’s followers who throng in such numbers at an Indian 
station, where the average number of men in proportion to ladies present 
is twenty to one. Emma’s beauty was of the pure, rich, Saxon fairness, 
of the Rowena pattern, which, with its glowing tint and flaxen hair, is so 
often seen amongst the country maidens in England. She was of the 
height somewhat above the middle, and her well-developed bust and 
arms, and snowy whiteness of skin, she took care to show to most advan- 
tage by dressing in the very most recherché style of Parisian costume. 
She had passed seven years in Paris, where she had met her somewhat 
eccentric and most unsuited spouse; and all the graces, smiles, and 
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enticements which are peculiar to Frenchwomen, and which many of 
them lavish in vain from want of the beauty which gains them favour, 
were owned and practised by her in a manner such as to render few 
ere proof to their fascinating influence. She was all smiles and 
witching softness, with lips which seemed made but for opening to 
disclose the laughter-loving expression ; and when she entered a large 
room, with her light ringlets hanging listlessly on each side, her bright 
blue eyes and long sweeping eyelashes, her colour warmed with the glow 
of youthful animation; her step of exquisite grace, her smile of winning 
complaisance, her mingled air of refinement and nonchalance; her figure 
most reminded one of one of Titian’s beauties, from the almost inde- 
scribable air of quiet but self-conscious attraction which marked it. 

The other beauty was of a different type. She was, perhaps, as a 
specimen of perfect symmetrical form, a less faultless figure. She was 
tall, dark-eyed, and her shape and features much resembled those which 
painters have given to Mary Queen of Scots. But she was not, like her 
rival, indebted to art for any of the wonderful admiration which she also 
drew to herself whenever she made her appearance, being more a “ soft 
landscape of mild earth,” a siren devoid of any of the attractions which 
belong to voice, gesture or animation, but, as one of her admirers said of 
her, “‘ She was one that ought to dress herself in black velvet, and lie 
down still on a sofa without opening her mouth.” This last might have 
alluded to her provincial Scotch accent, which certainly revealed itself 
every time she spoke. Nevertheless, as the old novelist Fielding says, 
perfect beauty is a sight that none ever witness without feelings of inte- 
rest, and though she figured not in the dance, or fascinated not with her 
tones, she yet possessed her power, and with the youthful sportsmen and 
men fresh from the camp, was a star not inferior in lustre to the other. 

I well remember the days when both these beauties were always seen 
in halls which have been since so changed in character, and which 
have witnessed so many far different, and, oh! what horrid spectacles! 
Where, in the thoughtless round of gay unheeding pleasure, the light fri- 
volity of youth, and the worldly emptiness of vanity held their revels, and 
drew to their clasp a host of careless votaries; where, the godless and 
the gay, the ae and the unbelieving, nightly celebrated their rites of 
worship at the shrine of the ruler of this world; where, beauty and 
bravery, the fair and their admirers, met to “ chase the hours with flying 
feet,” and no sound but mirthful music and jocund song broke through 
the air; where, such scenes and such occupations were looked for night 
by night, and became, as it were, a habit—there, even on the same 
ground, as it were a judgment from Heaven, the dire and savage revenge 
of an incensed and ruthless multitude overpowered the small number of 
the foreign conquerors, and perpetrated their revenge, terrific and pitiless, 
the remorseless prompting of fatuous cowardice and the blind cruelty 
engendered by ignorance and apathy. 

I am not going to give a detail of the general series of amusements 
which were the order of the day when I was a resident in the place I 
speak of: but one can picture to one’s fancy a vast sandy plain lying at 
a short distance from a broad river, intersected by a broad pol ; road, 
on whose side, next the river, stood a continuous assemblage of villas, all 
one story high, and each surrounded by an enclosure containing a small 
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orchard or garden, the villas extending for a length of about four miles, 
and each building varied in character, or suited either for a small or 
large family, comprising, also, the barn-like row of soldiers’ barracks, 
an assembly-room, Europe-shops, houses for native grandees or for offi- 
cers of the Company’s service, civil or military ; the gardens, or rather 
orchards, being planted with trees of guava, citron, orange, lime, castor- 
oil, peach-tree, custard-apple, or pummello, and large or small in propor- 
tion to the house. On the other side of the road lay the native town, 
and it was solely inhabited by the black population, and consisted of 
several bazaars, the nature of which I should almost despair of describing, 
and indeed they contained little that could invite the curiosity of an 
English taste, but of which I may say that nothing could be more re- 
markable than the extreme difference which they presented to that which 
they give name to in England, as in place of being the collection and 
contrivance of a lady’s choice, and presenting all that is fair, nice, gay, 
and congenial to drawing-room uses, they exhibited an incongruous 
variety of native produce, the principal which the market of India can 
afford, and consisted chiefly of small shops for tobacco, garlic, pawn, 
betel-nut, chunam, hubble-bubble hookahs, vegetables, eggs, ghee, un- 
clean confectionery, money-changer’s tables, composed of piles of copper 
and cowries, the native ornamented shoes, and the multiform and many- 
coloured rings and bangles, with Indian bedizened dresses; the roads 
thronged with crowds of half-naked blacks ; dusty, hot beyond all concep- 
tion, and nauseous from noise, smell, dust, and disorder. There was one 
solitary road on the sandy plain, which at evening was watered, and, being 
lined with trees, was the grand resort of the European residents when- 
ever it was cool enough to leave their houses, and which was quaintly 
called by some person there the green spot of the cantonment. The 
river itself did not exhibit the clear volume of water that one looks for 
from seeing rivers in other countries, but flowed on in a sluggish stream, 
mud-coloured, bearing frequently on its surface the body of some native 
whose friends were unable to defray the expenses of a funeral pile, 
and who had consigned it to the sacred stream. The native boats— 
large, lumbering, and charged with immense and bulky cargoes—were 
seen going to and fro in t numbers ; there was the pataylee, like a 
large lighter thatched ib ae, the oalak, of a smailer size, which 
boasted a poop ; the dinghee, which was like a gondola, with the canopy 
art at its stern; the lordly budgerow, which was the one appropriated 
or English use, being similar to the pictures of the old craft wherein our 
ancestors, at the time of the Normans, were wont to sail. The river, 
also, during the cold season, was crossed by a bridge of boats, so that 
one might ride over to Oude during that season of the year. However, 
sailing or rowing on this river Ganges was a matter of amusement never 
resorted to except by the youthful military, who sometimes plied their 
oars there in a boat of English construction, but only in the evening 
during the cold season, or at night when it was moonlight. 

But still, air and exercise being, as it were, indispensable with youths 
from England, “ many a time and oft” used we to resort to the river at 
night, and very joyously used we to arrange parties for riding to Bithoor, 
the residence of Baja Rao, the last great Mahratta chief, and coming 
back in our rowing-boat with the current to Cawnpore. The native 
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maungees used to take it thither for us, and we would get on horseback 
and gallop by the sides of the river. We were not, however, repaid for 
our trouble by seeing any verdure to glad the eyes, any scenery, any 
landscape over which the rich tints of an Eastern sky could throw beauty 
or interest; on the contrary, whichever side we turned we found ourselves 
surrounded by wide fields without a blade of vegetation, and a country 
intersected by deep and dismal ravines. This, during the hot season, was 
what met the eye always. The roads were extremely dusty, and few 
trees through the country—those always evergreen; and thus, with the 
exception of the compact groves of mangoes, and some stray neem and 
tamarinds, both having an air of sameness which detracts from the pic- 
turesque in woodland scenery, there was nothing to refresh the sight. 
The figures and groups which we met would =a attract the 
attention of an European. Natives leading their ponies, laden heavily 
with baskets full of the melons and other fruits in season, whose rich and 
pleasing perfume scented the air for a considerable space as they moved 
along; camel drivers, who came from the North-West, Caubul and its 
vicinity—the camels in strings of from twelve to forty, all having their 
nose-strap tied to the tail of the beast which precedes them ; the drivers 
of a wild anc barbarian appearance, betokening them to belong to a 
country where Europe and its civilisation are unknown. They are gene- 
rally fine, strong, active men, with features bronzed by the constant ex- 
posure to sun and air, long matted hair, and beards large and unkempt. 
Their clothes, the flowing unga and pyjamas of the Mussulmans, and the 
turban large and with ample folds; a large cummurbund, like the waist- 
cloth called the faha which Spaniards wear, and their daggers and fire- 
arms stuck into it. Then would follow a Brahmin, singing, as he walked, 
some Sanscrit song, and receiving from all the natives as he passed the 
respectful dundwut, or Hindoo salutation; or the Mussulman saint, 
with his tusbee, or string of beads, repeating, at the stringing of each, 
* Ullah-ullah.” Sometimes we would pass a native group consisting of 
a family in struggling circumstances travelling to some destination in the 
country: the man with a long staff well shod with iron, called a 
lohangnee, and his waist well bound round ; the wife carrying two little 
imps, of dark brown skin, completely naked—one child in her arms, 
while another rode on her hip, From two years old up to five or six, the 
children in India invariably ride on their mothers’ hips. I never 
heard of such a thing in any other country, nor did I know of its being 
possible, but there one sees it fifty timesa day. The father usually carries 
the whole property of the family in two small baskets slung from a 
bamboo, which he iieien on his shoulders, and, if there be any other 
children, they paddle after these as well as they can. We often met 
baboos, natives of Bengal, with their flowing robes of muslin; old Mus- 
sulmans with the snowy white beard and venerable aspect, reminding us 
of the Scripture prints; pundits, uncouth, dirty, and of saturnine counte- 
nance, the victims of an abstract and obscure idolatry; the spruce 
servant of some Englishman, with his gay dress and sleek and happy ap- 
pearance, contrasted forcibly with the meagre and squalid-looking poor 
wretches who were wholly Indian, and whose habits and whose homes 
were apart from the British, There were also groups of elephants, with 
the mahouts on their backs, being impelled in the direction of the river ; 
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bullocks bearing a cruel load at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, it 
being a ruth, or native carriage, containing the family, all females, of 
some native soldier or merchant, whose black-eyed inmates shut close the 
curtains of the conveyance (one resembling a curtained and lofty canopy, 
like in miniature to the curtains of an old-fashioned bed on a low-backed 
Irish car) to guard against the inquiring eyes of the foreigners, at the 
same time peeping through the interstices to gratify their own curiosity; 
also chukras, Suse by bullocks, being long carts, each filled with im- 
mense leathern jars of oil, every jar fully large enough to hold the body of 
any of the freebooters who issued from the famous ‘Open sesame” cave, 
and were poisoned through the artifice of the ingenious Morgiana. Such 
were a few of the native sights and groups that met our view as we rode 
along; but it was only either very early in the morning or late in the 
evening that the heat of the climate would suffer us to move out. When 
dire necessity, or the inducement of visiting an acquaintance, caused any 
one to leave his house or bungalow during the day, the fierce rays of the 
sun were much too powerful for any one dressed as an European usually 
dresses to brave it. The officers, consequently, always put on the ve 

lightest calico dress on such occasions, and, for a covering to the aa 
almost always wore a broad-brimmed hat, made of the pith of the Shola 
(Paludosa schynomene) tree, light, and quite impervious to the piere- 
ing heat. This the English, with their usual habit of adjusting any 
native word to their own comprehension, invariably called a solar hat. 


It reminded me of the head-pieces which the Abella used, mentioned in 
Virgil’s “ Eneid :” 


Tegmina queis capitum raptus de subere cortex. 


All, I take it, have had some idea of the terrific heat of India—of its 
hot winds in the North-West Provinces, of the inability to move out during 
the day for a period of at least eight months of the year, which acts so 
much as a medium to enervate the frames of young and active English- 
men, and tends, unhappily, so frequently to demoralise the habits of those 
who have no resources of their own to look forward to in passing their 
long weary days of in-door confinement. Then the billiard-table and the 
cards, the idleness which is the root of all that is noxious, the mind seek- 
ing excitement in the promptings which the vicious inclination leads it 
to, the sad consequences which ensue upon such indulgences—all these 
are pretty generally familiarised to the knowledge of all who have lived 
in India. It was not only the young and those first beginning a foreign 
life who were led into the snares of the temptation that prevailed there 
when I recollected the life in Cawnpore. There were some of the more 
matured military men who had served their time, and who had attained 
to high rank in their profession, who were conspicuous in leading the 
van, and figuring most prominently in the haunts of dissipation; and 
fearful it was to see the fashionable roué, who, having attained the 
highest station in military life, set the example of being pre-eminent 
in debauchery and reckless as to regard of religion or moral feeling. 

But I have taken up my pen with a view of setting down in writing 
the truth of what sadly but surely occurred ; and, unreproved and un- 
noticed as it was by those who had the control of the government during 
the times of the country being under the India Company, it was yet a 
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fact patent to all the more moral and well-dis that the conduct of 
Europeans, calling themselves Christians, in that cantonment of India, 
which numbered amongst its inhabitants three European and six native 
regiments, was such that a Hindoo or Mussulman was provoked to smile 
at the idea of your speaking of the effect that the Christian religion ex- 
ercised upon its followers, and would answer your pleading in favour of it 
by adverting to the conduct of the officers and soldiers who comprised the 
society of British residents in the neighbourhood, and ask you if those 
were the examples of the blessed effect which the precepts of Christianity 
were supposed to produce upon the minds of men. 

I said that of the number of the military, who, of course, constituted 
the vast majority of Englishmen there, there were many who admired the 
two ladies, whose beauty rendered them so attractive ; but amongst the 
most devoted of her followers, Emma Latour numbered a young officer 
named Vanspaul, a young man who, having passed his early years in 
Italy and France, and being possessed of quickness and intelligence, a 
charming barytone voice, and great personal beauty, having also the ac- 
complishments which most residents on the Continent acquire, especially 
the young, found it no difficult task to ingratiate himself into the good 
graces of one to whom the refinements and manners of Parisian life were 
so essentially dear, and who could not but shudder at the boorish and 
somewhat repulsive brusquerie which many of the young English com- 
posing the military in India were marked by. But, although youth 
could not be brought in as an excuse for the manners of her husband, he 
was certainly the very reverse of graceful in his conduct to all, and to 
herself not excepted. He was one of the matter-of-fact beings who, 
having passed the whole of his life since early manhood in India, apart 
from the amenities and refinements of society, had gone when near fift 
years of age to Europe, well provided with the means which he had been 
enabled to save from a very ample salary, and, travelling in France, had 
met with this lady, so replete with every charm of grace and appearance; 
but, if rumour lied not, she was, though of high family, so needy that she 
was glad to listen to the offers of the rich nabob, however unprepossess- 
ing his appearance might be. The admirer of Alicia Danvers was of 
another character. His name was Colonel Kirkmount. He had been 
in the Guards, in London, of course, most part of his life, when he was 
not serving in the Peninsula or Waterloo, and, being gay, brilliant, and 
imposing in his manners, and even then, though verging towards the time 
of life when vanity usually gives place to some other passion, and when, 
according to Rochefoucauld, men quit the paths of love for those of ambi- 
tion, he was a constant and devoted admirer of the fair sex. ”Twas thus 
that custom had inured this matured lover of the old school to the pur- 
suit of what would only be excusable in the young, that it seemed as if 
the way in which he had become a proficient in the “ spoiler’s art” had 
been so indelibly stamped upon his character that the course of an intrigue 
was a second nature to him. None even of the youngest of the ladies 
were proof against the glad and joyous tone of spirits which, either as- 
sumed or natural, he accosted them with whenever he selected them for 
his addresses on entering an assembly. I have seen young ladies, who 
were strictly forbidden to waltz by their parents, frequently attend at such 
places, and I have seen this colonel go up to them, and after some little 
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conversation prevail on them to allow him to ask their parents to cancel 
the prohibition, and finally conclude by obtaining the requisite leave and 
joining with them in the dance, in which he moved round with them in 
most perfect and exquisite style. ‘Then, when it was over, the abundant flow 
of his language, the tone of his anecdote and badinage, of confidence and 
deference, of mingled sentiment and burlesque, which by turns amused 
and piqued the lady whom he was talking to, made him voted by all the 
most pleasing of companions. He had travelled in every country in 
Europe, and also served in many, and his conversation, either with men 
or with women, was always replete with interest and information. His 
figure was of perfect symmetry, although not tall. He always had his 
clothes made for him in London, and his appearance, consequently, 
used to contrast very favourably with the dowdy and uncouth-looking 
old Indians, with their cadaverous countenances and stooping bodies, 
who were his cotemporaries at the different places where there were 
assemblages, and who, though they were in fact not so, certainly 
appeared to be much older than himself. His face and profile were 
of the most classical type, and the fine shape and contour of his 
forehead and head and sparkling small black eyes took off altogether 
from the unfavourable appearance of being very slightly bald. But such 
was the gay and animated nature of his address, manner, and the sweet- 
ness of his voice, that he was not by any one of the ladies whom he ad- 
dressed thought at all inferior to the youngest and best looking man in 
the room, and although he was in fact really past the “ mezzo del cammin 
di nostra vita,” he was voted by all “ pre-eminently handsome.” But from 
none, even the youngest and most careless, did one ever hear such infidel 
sentiments and thorough contempt of religion and morality as from this 
man, who, situated as he was then with reference to the rest of the 
officers, whether as regarded his position, his gallant services, or his first- 
rate talents, was a leading luminary of fashion, a guiding star “ observed 
of all observers,” “a city set upon a hill.” We live now in times when 
we see right reverend bishops and reverend conclaves of clergymen 
throwing doubts upon all that is holy and revered, but in those former 
days it was mostly the followers of Voltaire or Rousseau, or the roués who 
had been initiated in France, who, acting godlessly and immorally, in- 
sanely dared to add scepticism to fill up the measure of their iniquity, whose 
‘bad words were matched with their bad deeds,” and who, not liking “ to 
retain God in their knowledge,” seemed to be “ given over to a reprobate 
mind.” But I certainly never thought I should, in these times, hear of the 
advocacy of a bishop in the Church of England to the ribald sentiments 
at that time so often advanced by this man, which the votary of sensualism 
was in the habit of amusing the youthful and thoughtless crew with, and 
which I have myself frequently heard him utter. When in speaking of 
the Pentateuch (he used to put it in the form of a question), “ Why is the 
composition of Moses like the hottest month of the year? Answer: 
* Because it is a Ju-(Jew)-ly (lie).” Had it been that some of the learned 
Oxford clericals—the five champions of Christendom, who have vainly 
striven to fritter away the meaning of the purest and sublimest of inspira- 
tions, and to import the dreamy and unsatisfactory mysticism of the Ger- 
man school of visionaries into our simple and self-evident standard of 
faith—could have been present and could have listened to the welcome 
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which the profiigate and the profane would have accorded them in their 
expositions, and the cordial response with which the “haters of God” 
would have hailed their suggestions, they would have preached their doc- 
trines to congenial ears, and they themselves have answered much better 
as representatives of clergy to such characters, who eschewed the religion 
of the Cross, than the meek and unobtrusive ministers who enacted the 
part of clergymen in that cantenmcnt at the time I speak of, and whose 
preaching and services were —— and unattended to, and their per- 
sons, like those of their Master, lig’itly spoken of and despised. It would 
be tiresome and monotonous if I were to begin to recapitulate the various 
series of arts, and detail of circurzstances which eventually led to this 
Colonel Kirkmount being received in such favour by Mrs. Danvers that 
she was a constant guest at his house, and he used as frequently to be one 
at her husband’s. 

This colonel had been renowned for his qualities as a Lothario in every 
place where he had been abroad. His nameless sort of fame had ren- 
dered him a person of such celebrity, that there were few indeed amongst 
the ladies who would not have been delighted at receiving his smiles— 
so false, so futile, so frivolous is the course, in their worldly career, of 
fashion’s favourites, that it seemed as if the very villany and heartless- 
ness of his conduct to the fair sex had been the means of his acquiring 
his laurels, and of standing so high in their regards. Since the time of 
his leaving England and coming to the East, in different parts of which 
he had through interest and services obtained high staff appointments, he 
had, like Richard III., not finding any employment in piping times of 
peace, idled away his time in a series of intrigues. When he arrived at 
Cawnpore it was to hold a high command, and no one but one who had 
been in the colonies could form an idea of the high position and great 
consideration which attends such an individual when so situated in a 
colonial settlement. There was certainly a wonderful scarcity of fair 
European ladies to grace their parties and their drives, but such as were 
there found themselves made very much of, and that the gallant general 
and the officers of the different regiments exerted themselves to the very 
utmost of their power to contribute to their amusement. The custom 
universally observed in India on the arrival of any gentleman at a station 
—as the different places inhabited by the military and the civilians are 
called—is, that he proceeds, soon after his arrival, to every resident’s 
house, and makes a call. This is the etiquette of the country, and has 
one advantage, that whoever the party may be that comes he is speedily 
known by every male and female composing the society there. After- 
wards, if he meets with any persons of similar tastes to his own he is 
sure to have the benefit of their companionship, and in no —— is 
hospitality more cultivated, and feelings of sociality more prized. When 
there is a lady in the case, of course she must come to the house of some 
friend who is known in the station, and then the gentlemen resident 
proceed to call on her, and almost always a regular ball in her honour is 
given by the officers of the regiment to which her father, brother, or 
relative belongs. Between visiting and ball - giving, driving in the 
evenings and riding in the mornings, the time of the ladies is generally 
much taken up, and their fancies are much engaged with the constant 
flow of attention from the numerous visitors who in succession come to 
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see them and pay them their attention. But from the time of Colonel 
Kirkmount’s we arrival and initiation into the command, he com- 
menced his train of insinuating artifices and constant assiduities to Mrs. 
Danvers. Sometimes it was a new picture which he had placed in 
one of his suite of rooms and asked her to look at, sometimes it 
was an excursion which he had undertaken to see some native build. 
ing, or scene in the neighbourhood. He first began by inviting her 
husband and herself, and though of course including many others, 
he managed to show her that he thought that she alone was the object 
worth devoting attention to or speaking to in any way. In every 
sort of accomplishment in vogue he was perfect. He figured either 
as an amateur, a dancer, a first-rate driver of a four-in-hand drag, 
or as an attendant on out-door excursions with a lady ; and in singling 
out Mrs. Danvers, he first managed not to give her any peculiar 
or prominent place of preference, but found means to whisper to her 
that he could not endure the bore of having to perform the part of an 
attendant, or cavalier servente to any other person (naming any of the 
other ladies in the room), and begged her to afford him the means of 
— some little part of the time in her society; to which she would 
aughingly reply that there was no constraint upon him, and that she 
had no means of driving him away should he wish to stay near her 
seat. 

Although she was not a proficient in dancing, she still sometimes took 
her part amongst the rest, and made the quadrille, as many do, a useful 
means of whiling away the time in conversation with an agreeable com- 
panion. This dance frequently gave an opportunity for Colonel Kirk- 
mount to pay her attention, and as waltzing was one of his fortes, he 
generally managed to find some young lady who was delighted to whirl 
round in such a dance with him, and to whom it did not oblige him to 
talk much. But there was no beauty so favoured as Alicia Danvers! 
She joined in the rides with him, amongst which none were so exciting 
as the hunting parties. I shall endeavour to give my recollections of 
one which was joined in by several of the officers, and in which no riders 
were better mounted, and created more sensation from their appearance, 
than Colonel Kirkmount and Mrs. Danvers. 

The time of the morning when we set out for the sport was about half- 
past three, then it was necessary to have another horse sent on to the 
place where the hounds met; but for each particular rider who wanted 
to see sport, it required that he should leave his home at that early hour. 
On the morning that I speak of we had as good a chase of an antelope, 
and as fine sport as any that a rider in any country would wish to partake 
of. The line of country which we took was in Oude. The hounds were 
fox-hounds. When puppies, they had been drafted from different breeds, 
which had been known to the  Horadeee He had been in the habit of 
corresponding with his friends at home, and when these different hounds 
had come to an age fit for travelling and going through the sport, they 
had been selected by them for him. These all were carried in a large 
conveyance, similar to a basket-omnibus, and the riders followed, listening 
to the yelping of the hounds, and anticipating the sport which was before 
them, and which promised well, owing to the coolness of the morning. 
After passing the bridge, the carriage bearing the hounds left us. No 
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lady but Alicia Danvers ventured to come out this dark morning, and 
certainly she might have sat for a picture of Diana, from her beautiful 
contour of face and symmetrical figure. Although the — was some- 
what of a masculine character, and the situation might have been cer- 
tainly trying to a lady, yet the matchless grace of her attitude, and perfect 
ease of her riding, as ihe held the bridle of a noble black horse—an Arab 
of the purest breed—her green flowing habit, and her hat with its waving 
plumes, caught every eye, as the first glimmer of the dawn opened 
upon us. 

The huntsman talked long and proudly of the noble pack of hounds 
which he had (he said) only received a few days’ before. They were, 
apparently, in as good case as though they were in their native land, 
which they had not very long left for the sea voyage, and then they, on 
their arrival, had been consigned to a trustworthy agent, who brought 
them carefully under charge to this huntsman, a civilian in the Company’s 
service. This functionary took care to send them up to the hill station, 
in the Himalayan Mountains, during the heats of summer; and there 
they had remained, enjoying as bracing an atmosphere as that of England, 
until the month of November arrived. But on the morning in question, 
some time about the end of November, the huntsman appointed a place 
for meeting five miles from the cantonments of Cawnpore, in the province 
of Oude. The sportsmen found it necessary to be up at three in the 
morning: I shall give the native names for the servants who attended 
us this morning. The masaulchii (or lamplighter) lit the lamp, the 
khitmutghar (or waiter) brought the coffee, the sahib (or gentleman 
waited upon) dressed quickly and went outside to where the saces (or 
groom) was waiting with his horse. Another saces had been sent on to 
the village on the other side of the river Ganges, and this servant was 
the person who had charge of the best and fleetest steed, who was des- 
tined to do the rough work of the day. The first steed mounted was for 
the rider’s reaching the place of meeting. On the way to this trysting- 
place—which was a small assemblage of rude native huts—different 
groups of officers, some dressed in orthodox pink, some in black coats, 
but altogether presenting a great mélange of costume, were seen on the 
first grey dawn of the morning galloping onwards. 

They all met at the bridge of boats, which crosses the Ganges from 
Cawnpore to Oude. The framework over this bridge was formed of 
bamboos, which were laid across the large lumber-boats, closely placed 
together from one side of the river to the other. When a boat had to 
pass up or down, one of the large standing boats had to be drawn out, 
and the passage was stopped for a time. 

The framework of bamboo was covered over with clay, and the horse- 
men were obliged, on reaching the bridge, to slacken their speed. Then, 
having crossed the river, the riders pressed on, and several curious acci- 
dents happened before it was quite light. One man’s horse got stuck 
in a quicksand, and the rider had just time to jump off and hold his bridle 
whilst the horse floundered about, and by dint of instinct (it was sup- 
posed) climbed up on terra firma. Another officer, who lingered behind, 
was unable to find the way to the place of meeting, as he could not make 
the natives understand him when he questioned those whom he met. 
But by far the most perilous contemplation, this dark morning, was the 
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circumstance of the number of sunk wells, deep and unfenced, which lay 
through the face of the country. However, no accident, further than a 
disappointment, occurred to damp the spirits of the party. They were, 
indeed, in great glee. They felt the freshness of the morning air, the 
bracing influence of the exercise, and the prospect of the exciting gallo 
over the wide expanse of country. When they reached the little hamlet 
of bamboo huts cased in mud, where the rustic villagers of Oude turned 
out with “ stupid gaze” to watch the meeting of the horsemen and the 
hounds, it was just verging on the first dawn of day. The hounds had been 
sent on, as I said before, by the huntsman, and the numerous saceses’ and 
officers’ horses were here met by their masters. After the sportsmen 
had mounted, the huntsman sent the hounds into a sugar-cane cover, 
whose plants were about twelve feet high, and the cover lying thick 
and wide for the breadth of about a quarter of a mile square, kept the 
keen-nosed dogs at their mettle for some time. At last a deer, which 
had escaped from some neighbouring copse, broke out at the side of the 
plantation farthest from the village, and the sport began in earnest. 

The beauteous day of Eastern sunshine, with its gorgeous tints, just 
broke out as the antelope bounded over the vast extensive plain. The 
= beautiful hour in the twenty-four hours during the cold season in 

ndia : 


The morn was up again, the glowing morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with wore scorn, 
And shining as if earth contained no tomb. 


Then the antelope began a series of bounds which, combined with the 
swiftest running, strained the speed of the hounds to their wildest efforts. 
The flying leaps which the creature dashed on at comprehended in their 
stride at least eight yards each, until, as it were, exhausted with their 
energy—like a water-fowl, after he has ceased to fly over the surface of 
the waters in a chase, and takes to good steady swimming—this swiftest 
of the deer kind toned down his speed to the comparatively tame flat 
race run, and bore away over the surface of the country dead on end, 
straight over the muddy small walls which divide the cotton and corn 
ground, through fields of dall or vetch, through plantations of castor-oil 
plants—across immense downs of jhow—then, bearing onwards to the 
sugar-canes, avoided their thick groves, as likely to impede the play of his 
wing-like stride, until, after about an hour and a half of a killing pace 
for any horse or hound, his stride grew fainter, his steps heavier, and 
he at last drew up to bay in a small grove about nine miles from the 
village where we started from. The hounds dragged him down and tore 
him to pieces, and before a quarter of an hour was over we saw the 
bones of the “swift footed” animal nearly dry on the ground in the 
centre of the grove. 

Even then, though it was scarcely more than nine o’clock in the 
morning, the great heat of the sun warned us that we should go home- 
wards soon and get to breakfast after our exertions. We had no road to 
guide our steps in retracing our way homewards, and we mostly trusted 


to the information which we got from the natives as we passed them, as 
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all were cognisant of that conspicuous object the bridge (or the pool, 
as it is called in Hindustani), which with its 
Wearisome but needful length 
Bestrode the flood. 


We did not arrive at home till ten, and then we found the bath truly a 
delightful preparative to our morning meal. On other mornings durin 
the cold season we had sometimes good sport in chasing the jackal, which 
frequently gave a run of six miles, but the sport is at an end when he gets 
into a thick grove of sugar-canes, as from the nature of the cover the 
hounds find it impossible to draw him from it. But many a morning have 
I seen these animals, which give the same sort of sport here as the fox 
does to the huntsmen in England, carry us through a line of country 
similar to that which I have Gime to describe, and give a check to 
the hounds by taking to earth like a badger—which animal it resembles in 
its habits—or steal through the thick cover of the eanes till such time 
as the morn was warm enough to allow of his running to his lair without 
fear of being scented, as the scent will not lay after the sun has been more 
than two hours above the horizon, Englishmen invariably turn with 
enthusiasm to a sport of such an exciting kind, and such a pastime and 
such exercise found much more favour with the young and high-spirited 
than the languishing and lazy inane resources of indoor life in a large 
bungalow in India. There the ladies never think of engaging in work, 
seldom in music, but sit under the well-fringed punkah and dawdle away 
the hours, sometimes listening to the gossip or scandal which any new 
visitor comes to tell them, or engaged when alone with some new novel. 
During such hours and in such a climate how many are the opportunities 
for desultory conversation and love making, and how great must be the 
idleness which is universal to all females there, where the languor of their 
frame is brought about by the intense and overpowering heat, which 
almost precludes the possibility of exertion. Those who have children 
very soon take measures to have them sent home to a more invigorating 
climate, and it almost universally happens that the mother of a family is 
obliged to part with her children, as even if she should not be able to 
afford to send them home, she would despatch them to the hills, even 
though she herself should be obliged to remain with her husband in the 
plains below. Such being the case, a family, with its several ties, affec- 
tions, and duties, rarely found place in India. No aged parents, no 
youths and daughters being educated, and no children but those youn 
infants who were of necessity consigned to the charge of native nurses an 
servants. The lady of the house had no domestic duties to attend to, 
further than ordering her butler every morning to provide the eatables or 
meals for the day; as to keeping a wardrobe, or even holding the keys of 
one’s chest or boxes, no European man or woman ever thinks of such a 
thing. In this state of things the young ladies who emigrate here very 
quickly find admirers, and may soon be enabled to make choice of hus- 
bands, and the young and unpringipled, who do not have a guard over 
their conduct, are very likely to fall into dangerous habits. Such instances 
were surely known to have occurred in Cawnpore at the time I speak of, 
and, in fact, it might have furnished a catalogue of instances; the most 
remarkable ones, however, were certainly those which the rival beauties 
appeared in as the leading characters. 


FANTASTIC TALES.* 


Parts has been for some time past charmed by a succession of light 
works from the pen of Erekmann-Chatrain. “Le Fou Yégof,” the 
“Contes de la Montagne,” “Maitre Daniel Rock,” and “ L’Ilustre 
Docteur Mathéus,” were among these pleasant fictions, which took their 
readers by storm. The style was graceful; the characters new and 
striking; the incidents of absorbing interest; and learning and taste 
were made to contribute to the details, whether of objects, persons, or 
localities. Thus was the success of Erckmann-Chatrain’s works se- 
cured, till the public began to inquire if there was not a mystification 
under that name. The fact is that the authors, as is not uncommonly 
the case in the “centre of civilisation,” were two in number: Emile 
Erckmann and Alexandre Chatrain, but so united by community of 
toil and a friendship of fifteen years’ duration, that they still adhere to 
their primitive twin signature Erckmann-Chatrain. 

This will also account for a certain difference of style, mode of thought, 
and selection of subjects visible when there are a succession of different 
tales, as in the instance now before us, the ‘Contes du Bord du Rhin,” 
which might perhaps more appropriately have been designated as “ Tales 
written on the Banks of the Rhine,” than Tales of the Banks of the 
Rhine. “ Myrtille,” for example, is almost a mere pastoral, the story of 
a pretty gipsy girl adopted by an honest peasant of Dorenheim, in Alsatia, 
and who rewards her benefactor by running away into nature—wild, free, 
unconstrained. The description of the peasant’s home is, however, 
charming, and Myrtille is wilful and imprudent without being senti- 
meutal—the fault of most pastorals. 


The “Old Lord’s Treasury” is a fantastic story of the servant of a 
worthy librarian of Munich becoming possessed of a large fortune by 
means of a talisman, which, by its magnetic properties or otherwise, led 
him to the grave of Gontran, surnamed the Miser, in a tower of the 
ruinous castle at old Brissac, where the said riches lay unclaimed. The 
story is graphically told, and the interest well sustained. “The Queen 
Bee” is another pastoral sketch of a blind young peasant girl, who, in 
her privation, had solaced herself by establishing a perfect intimacy with 
the bee tribe. ‘ Black and White” is a fearful story of murder and of 
a spectral execution. The “ Robber of Children” is a still more frightful 
story, founded, it is said, upon a fact of children being stolen and cut u 
for charcuterie, that actually occurred at Mayence! The “ Cabalist Hans 
Weinland” is a purely fantastic sketch of a theoretical importation of 
cholera from the far East, by a disappointed professor of metaphysics 
wishing to avenge himself upon a world that had ignored him. The 
scene of the incident is placed in some waste land in the Rue Copeau, 
the narrow street that leads down from what was once the Panthéon, 
and is now the church of St. Genevidve, to the Jardin des Plantes. 


* Contes des Bords du Rhin. — Paris: J. Hetzel. 
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What student of the Quartier Latin does not know it? But it is, or 
was, scarcely so bad as to have entailed upon it so lugubrious a renown. 
The most strange and terrible story of all is, however, one that is also 
at the same time, to a certain extent, illustrative of garrison life in 
Algeria. It is entitled 
RETALIATION. 

In 1845 I was attached as surgeon-major to the military hospital 
of Constantine. This hospital rises in the interior of the Kasbah, over 
a precipice of from three to four hundred feet in height. It com- 
mands at once the city, the governor’s palace, and the vast plain be- 
yond, as far ay the eye can reach. It is at once a comprehensive 
and a savage scene; from my window, left open to inspire the fresh 
breezes of the evening, I could see the vultures and ravens soaring 
around the inaccessible cliffs, before withdrawing for the night into 
their fissures and crevices. I could easily throw my cigar into the 
Rummel, which flows along the foot of the giant wall. Nota sound, not 
a murmur came to trouble the calm of my studies, till the evening bugle 
and drums, repeated by the echoes of the fortress, called the men to their 

uarters. 

Garrison life had never any charms for me; I never could accustom my- 
self to absinthe and rum, or to the petit verre de cognac. At the time I 
am now speaking about, that was called wanting in esprit de corps, but 
my gastric faculties did not permit my having that kind of “esprit.” I 
occupied myself there with visiting my patients, prescribing and dressing, 
and then I retired to my room to make notes of the cases, to read a book, 
or sit at the window contemplating the wild, gloomy, savage scene 
before me. 

Every one got accustomed to, and put up with, my retiring habits, save 
a certain lieutenant of voltigeurs, Castagnac by name, whom I must in- 
troduce to you in proprid persona. 

On my first arrival at Constantine, getting down from the carriage, a 
voice shouted out behind me: 

“Tiens! Tl lay a bet that is our surgeon-major.” 

I turned round and found myself in the presence of an infantry officer, 
tall, thin, bony, with a red nose and grey moustache, his kepi over his ear, 
its peak stabbing the sky, his sword between his legs: it was Lieutenant 
Castagnac, and who has not seen the same military type? 

While I was familiarising my eyes with this strange physiognomy, the 
lieutenant had seized my hand : 

“ Welcome, doctor! Delighted to make your acquaintance. You are 
tired, I am sure. Come in, I will introduce you to the ‘ Cercle.’ ” 

The “ Cercle” at Constantine was the restaurant and bar of the officers, 
united. We went in. How was it possible to resist the sympathetic 
enthusiasm of such aman? And yet I had read “ Gil Blas! 

“*Gargon, two glasses. What do you take, doctor—cognac or rum ?” 

“Neither. Curagoa, if you please.” 

“Curagoa! Why not say ‘parfait amour’ at once? Ah, ah, ah! you 
have a strange taste. Gargon, a glass of absinthe for me, full to the 
brim; be attentive. Your health, doctor !” 

“ Yours, lieutenant !” 

And so I was forthwith in the good graces of this strange man. But 
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it is needless to tell you that the intimacy did not last long. Castagnac 
had habits that were especially antagonistic to my own. Bat I made the 
acquaintance of other officers, who joined me in laughing at the 
— of his character. Among them was a young man of merit, 
Raymond Dutertre, who said that he had likewise been obliged to drop 
his acquaintance, but that Castagnac having taken it up as a personal 
affront, they had gone outside the walls, and he, Dutertre, had ad- 
ministered to him a severe chastisement, which chagrined him all the 
more, as he had previously bullied with impunity, on the faith of one or 
two successful duels. 

Things were in this condition, when about the middle of June a 
malignant fever broke out in Constantine, and among the hospital 
patients were both Castagnac and Dutertre; but Castagnac was not 
there for fever, he was invalided by that strange nervous affection called 
delirium tremens (and in our bashful army, D.T.), and which is especially 
common among those who in Algeria are given to the frequent imbibition 
of absinthe. ‘leer Castagnac used to get out of his bed during the 
attacks, and run along the floor on all fours, as if he was catching rats. 
He also mewed like a cat, but the only words that he uttered were, 
“ Fatima! oh, Fatima!” A circumstance that induced me to suppose 
that the poor fellow had experienced some disappointment in love, for 
which he had sought consolation in the abuse of spirituous liquors. 

When he recovered from his fits he would invariably ask the same 
question: 

“ What did I say, doctor? Did I say anything?” 

I naturally replied that he had said nothing of importance, and bade 
him quiet himself. But he was not satisfied, and after trying to search 
my inner thoughts with his fierce eyes he would give up the attempt and 
resign himself to his couch, with the equally invariable observation : 

“A glass of absinthe would do me a great deal of good.” 

One morning, as I was entering into Castagnac’s room, I saw 
Dutertre, who was nearly convalescent, hastening after me along the 


“ Doctor,” he said, taking me by the hand, “ I have come to ask you 
a favour. Will you give me permission to go out for a day ?” 

“ Anything, my dear friend, but that. The fever is still raging in the 
town, and I cannot expose you to a relapse.” 

“ Well, give me then two hours—the time to go and come back.” 

“ It is impossible, my good friend. In another week, if you go on well, 
we will see what can be done.” 

He withdrew, evidently deeply chagrined. I was sorry, but could not 
help it, but on turning round was surprised at seeing Castagnac following 
the retiring suitor with a strange 4 

“ What was Raymond asking for?” he inquired. 

“Oh, nothing! he wanted to go out, but I could not sanction it.” 

“You refused him permission, then ?”’ persevered the sick man. 

“It was my duty to do so.” 

Castagnac said no more, but resumed his recumbent position, with a 
grim smile, I was almost about to say a diabolical expression of counte- 
nance, which I could not account for, but which filled me with strange 
apprehensions. 
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That same evening my duties called me to the amphitheatre, where an 
autopsy claimed my attention. The so-called amphitheatre was in reality 
a vaulted dungeon fifteen feet long by twenty wide, with two windows 
opening upon the precipice and looking in the direction of the high road 
to Philippeville. The body lay upon a table slightly inclined, my lamp 
was placed upon a stone that advanced out of the wall, and I remained 
engaged in my examination till near eleven o’clock. On leaving off at 
length, I was horrified at seeing the window blocked up by innumerable 
owls, small and grey-coloured, with their feathers all erect, their green 
” sparkling through the semi-obscurity. They were waiting till I had 

one. 

I rushed horrified to the window and drove-the rapacious birds away, 
like so many great dead leaves carried off by the night wind. But, at 
the very moment, I heard a noise—a strange sound, almost imperceptible 
in the depth of the abyss. I stopped, and putting my head out of the 
window, held my breath so as to catch the sounds more distinctly. 
Castagnac’s room was immediately over the amphitheatre; and below, 
between the precipice and the wall of the hospital, was a space, not above 
a foot in width, covered with broken pottery and bottles, the refuse of 
the infirmary. In the stillness that reigned around, I could distinctly 
hear a man groping his way along this dangerous shelf. 

“ Heaven grant!” I said to myself, “that the sentinel does not see 
him, A single false step, and he is a lost man !” 

I had barely had time to make this reflection to myself, when I heard 
the hoarse voice of Castagnac calling out from above : 

** Raymond, where are you going ?” 

It was a condemnation to death. At the very instant I heard some of 
the broken pottery slipping down the incline, followed by the fall of a 
heavy body. I heard the sighs of a man struggling as if to hold for his 
life—a groan that went to the very marrow of my bones, and bedewed 
my forehead with a cold, clammy perspiration, and then all was over! 
Not exactly all, for 1 heard a diabolical burst of laughter above, and then 
a window closed with such impetuosity, that it was followed by the sound 
of broken glass. And then the deep silence of night spread its shroud 
over this frightful drama. 

After I had somewhat recovered from the state of inexpressible horror 
in which I had been thrown, I mechanically took the light, and, wending 
my way to my own room, I went to bed. To sleep, however, was out 
of the question : all night long I was haunted by those lamentable sighs 
and by that demoniac laugh. The next morning a feeling of horror 
came over me, which prevented me verifying my impressions till I had 
visited all my patients. It was not till that was accomplished that I 
directed my steps to Dutertre’s room. I knocked; there was no answer. 
I entered ; there was no one there. I inquired of the hospital attendants; 
no one had seen him go out. Summoning all my courage, I went next 
to Castagnac’s room. A glance at the window satisfied me that two 
panes were broken. 

* Tt blew hard, lieutenant, last night,” I remarked. 

Castagnac lifted up his head, till then buried in his bony hands, as if 


in the act of reading. “Parbleu!” he said; “two windows broken, 
only that !” 
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“ Your room, lieutenant, appears to be more exposed than others, or, 
perchance, you left your window open ?” 

An almost imperceptible muscular contraction furrowed the cheeks of 
the old miscreant, and he at the same time fixed so inquiring a look at 
me, that I felt glad of a pretence to withdraw. Just as I was going out, 
I turned back suddenly, as if I had forgotten to ask a question : 

“ —— lieutenant, has Dutertre been to see you ?” 

A shudder passed through his grey hairs. 

Dutertre ?”” 

“ Yes, he is gone out, and no one knows where. I thought, per- 


“No one has been to see me,” he interrupted, abruptly; “ no one 
whatsoever.” 

I went out convinced of his guilt, but I had no proofs. I determined 
to wait and watch, and in the mean time contented myself with reporting 
a — of Lieutenant Raymond Dutertre to the commandant 

place. 

Next day some Arabs, coming with vegetables to the market of Con- 
stantine, made known that they had seen from the road to Philippeville 
a uniform dangling in the air on the face of the rocks of the Kasbah, 
and that birds of prey were flying around it in hundreds. These were 
the remains of Raymond, and it was with the greatest possible trouble 
that they were recovered by letting down men by means of ropes. 

The catastrophe furnished subject of conversation to the officers of the 
garrison for two or three days, and was then forgotten. Men exposed to 
perish every day do not dwell upon unpleasant topics. Jacques dies, 
Pierre takes his place. The regiment alone is immortal. 

My position with regard to Castagnac grew, in the mean time, more 
painfol every day. My actions were constrained in his presence—the 
very sight of him was repulsive. He soon detected it, and suspicion was 
awakened on his side. 

“He doubts that I suspect him,” I said to myself; “if he was sure of 
it, I should be a lost man—that villain stops at nothing !” 

Providence came to my aid. One afternoon, I was leaving the Kasbah 
for a stroll in the town, when one of the hospital assistants brought me a 
paper, which, he said, had been found in Raymond’s tunic. 

“It is the letter,” he said, “of a ‘ particuliére,’ Fatima by name. I 
thought, sir, it might interest you.” 

The perusal of this letter filled me with surprise. It was brief, merely 
making an appointment, but what revelations in the name! 

“ What, then, those exclamations of Castagnac’s in his fits,” I said to 
myself, “had reference to a woman, and Dutertre had also relations with 
her. It was to keep this appointment that he had asked my leave to go 
out! Yes, the note is dated the 3rd of July. The very day. Poor 
fellow, not beg able to get out in the day, he ventured forth by night 
by that frightful road, and Castagnac was awaiting him! 

As I was thus reflecting, I had arrived in front of a vaulted building 
or archway open as usual to the wind, and where an old patient of mine, 
Sidi Humayun by name, distributed coffee to a few scanty customers. I 
determined at once to consult this kawaji, so I took my place on the 
matting by the side of half a dozen natives in their red fezzes with blue 
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silk tassels, and their long chibuks in their lips. The kawaji, without 
es to know me, brought me my pipe and cup of coffee in silence. 

reseutly the muezzin was heard calling to prayers ; the faithful rose up, 
stroked their beards, and departed slowly for the mosque. I was alone. 

Sidi Humayun, looking around him to see that we were really so, then 
approached me, and, kissing my hand, “ Lord Taleb,” he said, “ what 
brings you to my humble abode? What can I do in your service ?” 

“ T want you to tell me who Fatima is.” 

“ Lord Taleb, in the name of your mother, do not see that woman.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ She is perdition to the faithful and to the infidel. She possesses a 
charm that kills. Do not see her!” 

“ Sidi Humayun, my resolve is made. She possesses a charm: well! 
I possess a greater. Hers entails death, mine gives life, grace, and 
beauty! Tell her that, Sidi; tell her that the wrinkles of age disappear 
before my charm. I must see her.” 

“ Well, then, since such is your will, Lord Taleb, come back to- 
morrow at the same hour. But remember what I said to you; Fatima 
makes an evil use of her beauty.” 

You may imagine if I awaited the appointed time with impatience. I 
thought the muezzin would nev2r summon the faithful to prayer again. 
At last his low, plaintive, monotonous voice made itself heard from the 
top of the minaret, and was taken up from one to another, till it seemed 
as if soaring over the indolent city. I slowly paced my way to the coffee- 
house, so as to give time to the guests to retire. Sidi was already 
shutting up his shop. 

“Well!” I said to him, breathless with anxiety. 

“ Fatima awaits you, Taleb.” 

He affixed the ban, and, without further explanation, led the way. 
Leaving the main street, he entered the Suma, a passage so narrow that 
two could not walk abreast—a mere cloaca, yet onebal with industrious 
persons of many nations—Moors, Berbers, Jews, Copts, and Arabs. Sud- 
denly Sidi Humayun stopped at a low doorway, and knocked. 

* Follow me,” I said; “ you will act as interpreter.” 

“ Fatima can speak French,” he replied, without turning his head. 

The door was opened by a Nubian slave, who, letting me in, as quickly 
shut it against the kawaji. She then led the way to an interior court 
paved with mosaic-work, and upon which several doors opened. The 
slave pointed to one, by which I entered a room with open windows 
shaded by silken curtains with Moorish designs. An amber-coloured mat 
covered the floor, while cushions of violet-coloured Persian shawls lined 
the divan, at the extremity of which sat Fatima herself, her eyes veiled 
by long dark lashes, straight and small nose, pouting lips, and beautiful 
little feet. 

“Come in, Lord Taleb,” she said; “ Sidi Humayun has told me of 
a visit. You are good enough to interest yourself in the fate of poor 

‘atima, who is getting aged—yes, she will soon be seventeen—seventeen! 
= age . regrets and wrinkles. Ah! Lord Taleb, sit down, you are 
welcome !” 


I scarcely knew how to reply, but, recovering myself, I said : 
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“ You scoff with infinite grace, Fatima. I have heard your wit spoken 
of no less than your beauty, and I see that I have heard the truth.” 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed. ‘“ By whom then?” 

“ By Dutertre.” 

Dutertre ?” 

** Yes, Raymond Dutertre, the young officer who fell over the precipice 
of the Kasbah. He whom you loved, Fatima.” 

She opened her great eyes in surprise. 

** Who told you that I loved him?” she inquired, looking at me with 
a strange expression. “It is false! Did he tell you so?” 

“No. But I know it. This letter proves it to me—this letter, which 
you wrote, and which was the cause of his death, for it was to get to you 
that he risked himself at night upon the rocks of the Kasbah.” 

Scarcely had I uttered the words than the young Oriental rose up 
abruptly, be eyes lit up with a gloomy passion. 

‘I was sure of it!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Yes, when my Nubian brought 
me word of the accident, I said to her, ‘ Aissa. It is he who has done it. 
The wretch!’ ” 

‘** Whom do you mean, Fatima ?” I said, astonished at her anger. “I 
do not understand you.” 

“Of whom? Of Castagnac! You are the Taleb at the hospital. 
Well, give him poison. He is a wretch. He made me write to the 
officer to tell him to come here. I refused to do it. Yet this young 
man had sought for my acquaintance for a long time, but I knew that 
Castagnac owed him a grudge. When I refused, he declared he would 
= out of the hospital to beat me if I did not, so I wrote. Here is his 
etter.” 

I went forth from Fatima’s with a heavy heart, but my resolution was 
soon made. Without losing a minute on the way, I ascended to the 
Kasbah, entered the hospital, and knocked at Castagnac’s door. 

“Come in! What, is it you!”’ he said, forcing a smile. “I did not 
expect you!” 

For all answer I showed him the letter that he had written to Fatima. 
He turned pale, and, having looked at it for a second, made a movement 
as if to throw himself upon me. 

“If you make a step towards me,” I said, placing my hand upon the 
hilt of my sword, “I will kill you like a dog! You are a wretch. You 
have assassinated Dutertre. 1 was at the amphitheatre: heard all. Do 
not deny it! Your conduct towards that woman is infamous: a French 
officer to lower himself to such a degree of infamy! Listen! I ought to 
deliver you over to justice, but your dishonour would defile us all. Ifan 
atom of heart remains within you, kill yourself! I grant you till to- 
morrow. ‘To-morrow by seven, if I find you still living, I will myself 
take you before the commandant de place.” 

Having said this, I withdrew without waiting for his reply, and went 
at once to give the strictest orders that Lieutenant Castagnac should not 
be permitted to leave the hospital under any pretext whatsoever. Since 
Castagnac’s guilt had been rendered evident to me I had become pitiless. 
I felt that I must avenge Raymond. Having procured a torch, such as 
our spahis use in their night carousals, I shut myself up in the amphi- 
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theatre, closing its strong doors with double bars. I took up my — 
at the window, inhaling the fresh breeze of the evening, and thinking 
over the horrible drama in which I was called to play so prominent a 
part, till night came on. Some hours had passed thus, and all was buried 
in the deepest silence, when I heard stealthy steps descending the stair- 
ease. They were followed by a knock at the door. No answer. A 
febrile nail then sought for the keyhole. 

“It is Castagnac,” I said to myself. 

“ Open!” exclaimed a voice from without. I was not deceived, it was 
him. A stout shoulder made an effort to shake the door from its hinges, 
I moved not,-scarcely breathed. Another and a more vigorous effort 
was then made, but with the same want of success. Something then 
fell on the ground, and the footsteps receded. I had escaped assassi- 
nation. 

But what would become of him? Once more, as if by instinct, I 
took up my position at the window. I had not waited long before I 
saw the shadow of Castagnac advancing along the foot of the wall. The 
hardened criminal stopped some time to look up at my window, and 
seeing nothing, moved on slowly with his back to the rampart. He had 
got over half the distance when I cast the shout of death at him: 

‘“* Raymond, where are you going ?” 

But whether he was prepared for whatever happened, or that he had 
more hardihood than his victim, he did not move, but answered me with 
ironic laughter : 

* Ah, ah! you are there, doctor; I thought so. Stop a moment, I will 
come back ; we have a little matter to arrange together.” 

Then lighting my torch, and raising it over the precipice: 

“It is too late,” I said; “look, wretch, there is your grave !” 

And the vast steps of the abyss, with their black shining rocks, were 
illuminated down to the depths of the valley. It was so terrible a vision 
that I involuntarily drew back myself with horror at the scene. What 
must it have been to him who was only separated from it by the width 
of a brick! His knees began to tremble, his hands sought to cling to 
something on the face of the wall. 

** Mercy !” exclaimed the assassin, in a hoarse voice, “have mercy 
on me!” 

I had no heart to prolong his punishment. I cast the torch forth into 
space. It went down slowly, balancing its flame to and fro in the dark- 
ness, lighting up rock and shrub on its way, and casting sparks on the 
void around. It had already become but as a luminous point in the 
abyss, when a shadow passed by it with the rapidity of lightning. 

I then knew that justice had been done. 

As I reascended to my own room, my foot struck against something. 
I picked it up; it was my sword: Castagnac, with characteristic perfidy, 
had resolved to kill me with my own sword, so as to leave an opening 
for belief in suicide. I found, as I had anticipated, my room in utter 
disorder, the door had been broken open, my books and papers ransacked, 
he had left nothing untouched. Such an act completely dissipated what- 
ever involuntary pity I might have felt for the fate of such a wretch. 
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FOOTPRINTS ON THE ROAD.* 


THE series of papers, sketches, and essays which Mr. Charles Kent has 
put together under the fanciful heading of “ Footprints on the Road,” 
constitute pleasant and profitable reading for the sea-side, for autumnal 
evenings, or for any leisure hour. A work of fiction may be more 
amusing and exciting, but, once perused, it is forgotten; whereas these 
very pleasant and instructive sketches leave a permanent impression on 
the mind, and furnish new materials for thinking. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the artist; Pierre Béranger, the song-writer ; 
Christopher Columbus, the navigator; Napoleon Bonaparte, the art-col- 
lector; Walter Raleigh, the adventurer; Thomas Raikes, the Bond- 
street lounger ; Robert Herrick, the English Anacreon ; Charles Braganza, 
the exiled prince; Eustace Budgell, the essayist; Leigh Hunt, the town 
oe Bardana Hill, the quack; Douglas Jerrold, the wit; Edmund 

aller, the court poet; William Napier, the soldier-annalist ; Hen 
Howard, the poet-knight; Eliot Warburton, the traveller; Charles 
Stuart, the royal fugitive; John Keats, the English Hylas ; Agathocles, 
the Eleusinian ; Arcadian Memories, the Mayers; Thomas Moore, the 

oet-wit; Galileo Galilei, the astronomer; W. M. Thackeray, the satirist- 

umorist ; and, lastly, Stepping Stones, the men of letters,—present a 
bill of fare so various and so choice, that it would be hard if there were 
not something to please almost every taste. 

Mr. Kent is philosophical as well as entertaining. It is one of his 
theories that greatness is peculiar rather to the eye than to the indi- 
vidual; so also there are observable, looking to the past, epochs of 
almost simultaneous growth of various branches of human knowledge, and 
the manner in which he elucidates these two propositions is especially in- 
structive. Mr. Kent’s sketches are, also, as in his poems, so life-like that one 
can scarcely tell whether the pen or the pencil is at work. Witness dear 
old Pierre Jean Béranger, “ Be dearest old face in the world, the simplest 
form, the kindliest features ;” ‘excellent honest Mr. Thomas Raikes,” 
the gossiper and lounger, still dear to his contemporaries; and the 
sketches of Leigh Hunt in his latter days; of Douglas Jerrold; and of 
Thackeray, in the latter of which are many curious personal revela- 
tions. Whether the reader turns to these, or to sketches and essays of 
older date and more ancient flavour, we can assure him he will not feel 
disappointed in either the character or quality of the article, and if genius 
were a thing of traffic, which it is not, he would at the conclusion forth- 
with command a new supply. 


ian _——— on the Road. By Charles Kent, Barrister-at-Law. Chapman 
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THE “COURTS OF LOVE” IN PROVENCE.* 


Tue “ Cours d’Amour,” or “ Courts of Love,” in which ladies acted 
as counsel and judges of that land of Troubadours and gallantry—Pro- 
vence—are better known by repute than by actual cognisance. President 
Rolland published the results of some researches he had made into the 
nature of these courts in 1787, and M. Raynouard obtained from that 
nome the materials for a special chapter in his “ Recueil des Trou- 

adours.” There is, again, a whole manuscript book devoted to the same 
topic in the collection Baluze, entitled, “ De ) wha Amatoria et Reproba- 
tione Amoris,” the author of which was one André, capilan (chaplain) to 
Pope Innocent III. But this work is available to very few, and most 
readers must feel indebted to the indefatigable chronicler of female his- 
tory—M. Capefigue—for devoting one of his numerous volumes to the 
elucidation of the subject. 

In order to do this from the beginning, he prefaces his labour with a 
sketch of Roman “ Provincia,” a region so favoured at that epoch that 
nowhere, perhaps, have the world-conquerors left more relics of art and 
beauty within the same space, than in the region which is contained 
between the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Mediterranean. It is to this 
that Provence is indebted to an earlier civilisation than any other pro- 
vince in France. 

It is not a little strange that Christianity made rapid progress amidst 
this essentially Pagan civilisation, with its circuses, its theatres, and its 
temples; and Provence, which pullulates with legends of dragons, saints, 
knights, and fair ladies, actually traces back the introduction of the 
Gospel to the advent there of the friends of Bethany, ‘ Lazare, le res- 
suscité de l’Evangile, et 4 ses cétés ses deux sceurs, Marthe et Marie- 
Madeleine.” Mary, the sister of Lazarus, was quite a different personage 
to Mary Magdalene, although the latter Mary was with Our Saviour a 
guest in the house of Bethany. The contrast between the two sisters, 
Mary and Martha, one active and bustling, the other quiet, contempla- 
tive, and affectionate, is beautifully depicted in the Gospel narrative. 
Allowing this to pass, Lazarus was, according to the Provengal legend, 
the first Bishop of Marseilles, which is about as likely as the Oriental 
legend that he was Bishop of Ephesus; certain it is that his bust was 
carried in olden times in procession through the streets of Marseilles, and 
cathedrals, hospitals, market-places, and streets still bear his name. 
Martha expelled the Tarasque or dragon of the Rhéne, and a colossal 
wooden representative of the legendary monster was also formerly carried 
in procession at Tarascon in memory of the event. Magdalene, to whom 
we are told all was pardoned because she had loved much, withdrew, ac- 
cording to the legend, to weep over her sins in a grotto of the Alps of 
Saint Baume and Saint Pilon, and Provengal canticles and legends relate 
how she ascended thence to heaven. It is generally believed now-a-days 
by Biblical scholars that Mary Magdalene had no sins to weep for, nor 


* Les Cours d’Amour, les Comtesses et Chitelaines de Provence. Par M. 
Capefigue. 
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ean any one tell how the sinner, who anointed Christ in the house of 
Simon (Luke vii. 37), came to be identified with the faithful Mary Mag- 
dalene. A learned abbé, M. Faillon de St. Sulpice, has published two 
thick quarto volumes in proof of these Provengal legends, just as we have 
seen in our own times a pamphlet published by a learned divine in defence 
of the travels of the House of Loretto. 

The fact that a certain monk, Cassius by name, or Cassien in Provence, 
sowed the seeds of the Gospel in these regions, comes more within the 
domains of history, and — so the martyrdom of Victor—canonised 
as Saint Victor—under Diocletian. Cassien constructed a fortified 
monastery, which he named after the martyred Roman tribune, and soon 
after that the temple of Diana, at Marseilles, became a cathedral; the 
temple of Jupiter, near the grotto of Magdalene, became the church of 
St. Maximin, and the cloisters of St. Trophime rose over the Elysian 
fields of Arles. Above all Apt, where was founded a cathedral conse- 
crated to St. Anne, mother of the Virgin Mary, became renowned for 
the pilgrimages made to its shrine by wives anxious to become mothers; 
and Anne of Austria deposited a golden crown on its altars when Louis 
XIV. was born, on her return from her pilgrimage thither. 

The Latin spoken in the academies of Arles, Nimes, Aix, and Mar- 
seilles, is said to have been very pure; the Gauls had their poets and 
orators, who rivalled with those of Rome, but the people spoke a dialect in 
which many Greek, Hebrew, and even Phenician words were mixed up. 
This was especially the case at Marseilles, —— Phocean colony. The 
Provencal, which has been supposed by some to have been the mother of 
the modern Spanish and Italian, sprang from an admixture of this dialect 
with the Gothic, and dates as far back as the tenth century. The lan- 
guage of Provence and Languedoc is used in an old chronicle of the in- 
vasion of Gaul by the Normans. The richness and abundance of this 
favoured dialect caused it to be preferred for poetic purposes, and Bar- 
barossa penned verses in a language which was not — his own. 
William IX., Count of Poitiers, born in 1070, and who died in 1122, 


wrote in the same language, and he is mpegs as the first of the 


Troubadours. Provengal nationality was a deal tempered by the 
wars of Charlemagne with the Moors, but it was not extinguished, wit- 
ness the “ Four Sons Aymon.” Provence had on its own side to defend 
itself against the Moors, who ascended the Rhéne. The legends of 
Marseilles relate that the maids of Marseilles disfigured themselves b 
cutting off their noses to avoid the yoke of the Saracens, and bas-relie 
of Denazarados (without noses) are still to be seen in many churches, but 
archeologists are sometimes puzzled to say whether the mutilation is in- 
tentional or has not simply occurred to the marble. At all events the 
primitive language and nationality of Provence went on organising itself 
under its marquises (gardes des marches) and its counts, and this primi- 
tive nationality was marked with the seal of that great characteristic of 
the country—the heroism of love. The sweet chronicle of “la belle 
Maguelone” and Pierre de Provence, records how love found admission 
into the heart of the beautiful Maguelone, and how many combats Peter 
had to fight, how much heroism and perseverance it cost him, to win so 
precious a gem. 


The hero of Southern poetry was Gerard de Provence, whose real 
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a is almost unknown. He is described as a knight under Charles, 
son of Lothaire, who was named King of Provence, whose valour nothing 
could resist, and who, after extraordinary feats of chivalry, died in the 
odour of sanctity in the abbey of Vezelai, founded by himself, and in his 
tomb the Countess Bertha lay by his side, wrapped in a long veil, to in- 
dicate her chastity. This Berths was as brave as her husband, and 
defended the castle of Arles against the Saracens. 

The first dynasty of Counts of Provence was of Germanic origin, and 
these counts were vassals of the kings of Arles and of the Empire. They 
passed their lives in feudal war, and generally died penitents in monas- 
teries. A first countess is met with of the name of Etienéte, signifying 
the “good” or “ pious,” and she founded the cathedral of Tarascon. The 
second dynasty, by the marriage of Douce to ond Béranger, Count 
of Aragon, was Catalonian. These latter feudal chiefs jtook the title of 
Marquises of Provence, and held sumptuous courts attended by a thou- 
sand knights, who waged war against such chiefs as upheld the Germanic 
cause. It was under this dynasty that the persecution of the Albigenses 
commenced, and that Arles, Aix, Marseilles, and Avignon proclaimed 
themselves to be free cities. The monks of the orders of Cassien and St. 
Benoit founded colonies at the same epoch under the designation of 
priories, the object of which was to bring certain neglected portions of 
the province under cultivation. 

The Troubadours sang their graceful and tender poems to the knights 
and ladies of this Arragonese court. The influence of the Arabs, at that 
epoch sovereigns of Andalusia, Seville, Grenada, and Cordova, in in- 
spiring this love of poetry, may have been exaggerated, but it certainly 
was not null. M. Capefigue, following Saint Palaye, declares that the 
Arabian poets had nothing to do with the songs of William Count of 
Poitiers or with those of the charming Bernard de Ventadour, one of the 
oldest masters of minstrelsy. The latter sprang from the love which 
their author bore to Agnés de Montlugon, wife of Elbe II., himself like- 
wise a poet, and which was the cause of his banishment to the Court of 
Eleanora of Guyenne or Aquitania. It was the same with regard to 
another Troubadour, Lons de Capdeuil, who was in love with Azalais, 
daughter of Bernard d’Anduze, one of the great vassals of La Marche, as 
the right bank of the Rhéne was at that time designated. Arnault de 
Marveil, whom Petrarch called el men famoso Arnold, was inspired by 
another Azalais, daughter of Raymond, fifth count of Toulouse, who was 
excommunicated and deprived of his states in the wars of the Albigenses. 
“The honour of sighing for her,” wrote Arnault, “must be left for 
kings, but love makes us all equal; my heart is well worth that of kings, 
dukes, or counts. Czsar was nothing, and yet he became an emperor ; 
why should I not rise up to her?” Arnault was prophetic in what re- 
lated to others and not himself. Azalais wedded Alphonse IV., King of 
Castille ; as to himself, he withdrew in obscurity to Montpellier. ‘The 
romantic Geoffroy Rudel, lord of Blaye, near Bordeaux, loved a daughter 
of the Count of Toulouse, whom he had never seen, and who became by 
the fortune of the crusades “lady of Tripoli.” He was hence induced 
to go on a pilgrimage to the shores of Africa, or, as Petrarch relates it, 
** went with oars and sails in search of death.”” These Troubadours were 
not only romantic, vain, and ambitious, but their attachments were not 
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always dictated by a proper sense of what was moral and right. Thus, 
Folquet of Marseilles loved and sang the charms and virtues of Azalais 
de Roquemartine, wife to Barral, Viscount of Marseilles, and his legiti- 
mate lord. Azalais was, however, without pity for the bard, who went 
to the crusades, and finished by taking the frock, becoming ultimatel 
Bishop of Toulouse. ‘ Such was in general,” says C e, * the life 
of these poetic masters of the ‘ gay science ;’ they from the excite- 
ment of love to the most extreme piety and the most ardent devotion.” 
The last-mentioned zealous prelate, and poet without morality, was one 
of the most inveterate enemies of the Albigenses, and a stedfast adherent 
of the pitiless Saint Dominick. ‘The Abbé Millot, more philosophical 
than Romanist, wisely adopted the life of Folquet, to show the folly of 
fanaticism. 
Such “ exalted and respectful love” the t law of society, as it then 
existed, necessitated the adoption of a a # Gallantry, that charming 
costume of the middle ages,” gave birth to delicate questions, to doubts 
and scruples, which could only be decided by ladies, and such was the 
origin of the Cours d’ Amour, which played so interesting a part in 
the history of Provence. There existed four principal courts of love: 
Pierrefeu, Romani, Avignon, and Signe, the latter one of the most noble 
and celebrated in all Provence, and whose decrees were quoted as law. 
Car volrai par me ai jugement, 


The court of love of Signe numbered among its judges and counsellors 
the Lady of Baulx, the Viscountess of Avignon, the Lady of Porquiere, 
the Lady of Hyéres, the Lady of Orgon, and the Lady of Pierrefeu, and 
as president the Lady of Signe; “all young, yet expert in gallantry, and 
cunning in matters of love.” The number of ladies at the court of 


Avignon was twelve, and they were so handsome that Petrarch compared 
them to twelve stars : 


Duodici donne honestament lasse 
Anza dudeci stello, in mezzo sole. 


A blasé society may fancy these laws of love, puerilities, but M. Cape- 
figue asserts that they were the foundation of that spirit of politeness and 
honour which characterises the nation. ‘The reader may judge for him- 
self by two or three examples: 


He who cannot hold his tongue cannot love. 

No one can be sincerely in love with two persons at the same time. 

The gifts and pleasures of love should be voluntary. 

Love never dwelt in the house of avarice. ‘ 
Love cannot remain stationary, it must of necessity increase or diminish. 
Facility of possession is fatal to love, difficulties increase it. 


A Troubadour, Lenfrane Cigala (the grasshopper), laid the followin 
question before the court of Signe: Who is most worthy of being lo 
—he who gives liberally, or he who gives against his will to make him- 
self pass off as liberal? The question was naturally given in favour of 
the first, but Cigala made an appeal to the court of Romanie. The 
court of Romanie was supreme. The ladies (in the feudal sense) of 
Romanie, of Malespino and Saluce, of Beaux, of Montpasset, of Aix, of 
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Montpellier, and others, sat there under their escutcheons in one of those 
turreted castles which dotted Provence in the middle ages, or sometimes 
in the shade of an adjacent grove, deliberating or administering justice. 
The questions they had to decide were sometimes of a very delicate 
nature. Thus, it was asked of the court at Narbonne, “If a lady who 
marries can legitimately preserve her first love at the bottom of her heart 
without detriment to her marital duty?” The court decided that “ no- 
thing could be more in conformity with the tender laws of love; the 
chitelaine should never forget the knight she has loved, for faith given 
is inviolable.” 

The court of Eleanora of Guyenne, wife of Louis VII., and afterwards 
of Henry II. of England, decided in answer to a question : “ If a favoured 
lover carries his homage to another lady, yet returns after a month’s 
absence and neglect to his first love, ought the lady to parden him or to 
reject him ?” that “ such is the nature of love, that often two lovers pre- 
tend to be desirous of other engagements, in order to assure themselves 
still more of the fidelity and constancy of the person loved : it would then 
be to offend the rights of love to reject, under such a pretext, the tender- 
ness of a lover who returns penitent, unless there are proofs of his having 
been unfaithful.” Such was the verdict pronounced by the suzerain of 
many countesses and chatelaines. The court was, ileal, so indulgent in 
matters that concerned it, that it ruled that no lady could accept presents 
of love without granting a return. This —- left the chatelaine at 
liberty to decline receiving presents, but it attached a stigma upon all 
presents received. On the other hand, a knight who had violated the 
secrets of love was for ever to be rejected and despised, and any chatelaine 
who should show him favour in any way should be visited with similar 
reprisals. Such were the courts of love of old, when the escutcheons were 
not emblazoned with modern heresies, and before the noble hawk and 
falcon took their departure from the woods and hills of France with the 
old nobility of the land. These courts held their sittings under popes, 
kings, and princes alike. Nostradamus relates that Counts Vintimille and 
de Tendes, having come on a visit to Pope Innocent VI. at Avignon, 
they went to hear the sentences decreed b the ladies at the court of love. 
Provence was at that epoch covered with lourishin cities, with castellated 
strongholds, with cathedrals, and well-cultivated abbeys and _priories. 
These were dispersed all over the plains, valleys, and hills from the 
Cevennes to the Alps; a nobility of exceeding chivalry and unbounded 
gallantry inhabited these feudal residences, in which brilliant courts and 
tournaments were held. Courts of love, hawking, hunting, cavalcades, 
were the pastime of the chatelaines of the middle ages. We still see these 
noble ladies depicted in the manuscripts of old, white as purest silver, 
mounted on their haquenées, their falcons on their wrists, their hounds in 
leash, the perfection of beauty, spirit, intelligence, and gallantry. It is 
true that a certain M. Michelet-—an ardent apostle of what are called 
modern ideas, and which Alexandre Dumas pére, another advocate of 
republicanism, describes as “the French idea, humanity, the love of the 
public welfare, progress, light, and liberty”—has depicted in his terrible 
work, “ La Sorciére,” the middle ages with its knights and chatelaines, 
its licentious priesthood and convenient witchcraft, under a very different 
aspect. All this is but fair; there are, no doubt, two aspects in every 
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social condition, but it might still be fairly asked what has society in 
France gained by ee as is repeated ad nauseam, “ the initiator of 
peoples in civilisation” —“ la France l’iniatrice des peuples a la civilisa- 
tion”—by tumbling down the old chateaux, altars, and landmarks, clipping 
their hair 4 la Titus, proclaiming progress with bayonets, and creating a 
new-fangled nobility to represent names renowned by whole cycles of 
feats of chivalry, odes and true gallantry? It may have smoothed the 
asperities of society, brought down many a goodly name to the level of 
the bourgeoisie, instead of raising the bourgeoisie to the level of the 
nobility ; it may have paved the way to the happy epoch foreseen by M. 
About, of an era of government, industry, and instruction under associa- 
tions of limited liability, but it is very questionable if it is really any better 
off, as far as individual well-being is concerned, than in the middle ages. 
It is certainly less picturesque and infinitely less poetical. No one would 
wish now-a-days to revert to olden times—to feudal serfdom and pillages, 
to gallant chatelaines (have they no representatives in modern times?), to 
wanton abbés, persecuted herbalists or “ witches,” and to the question, 
ordinary and extraordinary—no more than they would wish to see the 
epochs of dissolute manent, irresponsible lieutenants of police, and lettres 
de cachet; but France has no great reasons for a vaunting a 
state of progress, light, and liberty which is capped by absolutism. 

From the most remote times to the present, the poetic, lively, and 
chivalrous character of the people of the south has been opposed to the 
more grave feudality of the Northern Gauls. The antipathy of the 
Franks to the Meridionals is a matter of history. The Frankish monk 
Glaber declared, on the occasion of the marriage of King Robert with the 
Princess of Aquitaine, that they were a frivolous race of barbarians, with- 
out a principle of fidelity or loyalty. This antipathy was made still more 
manifest in the wars of the Albigenses. 

Religious hostility was not, indeed, more concerned in that implacable 
crusade than were the hatreds of the Barons of Parisis, of Brittany, and 
of Burgundy for the feudal lords of the south. The historians of the war 
—even De Vaulx-Cernay, a contemporary, and an enemy to the southern 
cause—admit that Raymond, Count of Toulouse and suzerain of Beziérs, 
Carcassonne, Nimes, and Montpellier was a mild ruler, and a chieftain of 
- merit and worth; yet were the barons of the north pitiless towards 

im, sparing neither fiefs nor ecclesiastical lands nor rich priories. The 
Troubadours celebrated in dire laments the invasion of Languedoc and 
Provence by the haughty barons of the north. The brilliant festivals and 
the joyous tournaments at the castles of the sires of Provence all passed 
away under the yoke of the Franks, represented by the Counts of Mont- 
fort, Nevers, and Flanders. Nor was this disastrous feud settled till the 
fair Margaret of Provence became the wife of Louis IX. (Saint Louis), 
and took with her as a dowry the inheritance of the south. It was in 
vain that her father, Béranger IV., superseded her claims by leaving a 
will in favour of a younger sister Beatrix. Saint Louis, returning from 
imprisonment in Egypt with his faithful wife, sustained his claims by an 
appeal to the sword, till the dispute was once more settled by Beatrix 
wedding Charles, Count of Anjou, brother to the king, who, however, had 
to bring the almost independent and republican municipalties of Marseilles, 


Aix, and Arles into subjection. Thus were the German and Aragonese 
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dynasties superseded in the south by the Frankish. The “ mysteries” 
enacted by the pilgrims and crusaders ever sailing to and fro from 
Marseilles, the “ Noél des Bohémiens,” or Christmas festivities of the 
gipsies, who at that time abounded in both Moorish and Christian Spain, 
and in the south of France, left traditional reminiscences of Aragonese 
domination; so also the Catalonian colony at Marseilles, and so also 
the red Phrygian caps of the mariners and of the native dishes—the 
“ bouille-baisse” of fish and tomatoes; the pilau, the anchovies or sardines, 
and olives, and the “ brandade”’ and the “ bourride.” Capefigue laments 
the gradual disappearance of these good things, just as the Troubadours 
of old lamented the departure with Frankish rule of the jousts and 
tournaments, the festivals and the courts of love of feudal times. “The 
Provencal tables,” he says, ‘are unfortunately renouncing their national 
cuisine, and adopting the less tasteful dishes of the north, a new yoke 
which they impose upon themselves; nationality is becoming extinct !” 
Less pungent ought to be the word, for with spices, saffron, and tomatoes, 
no mention is made of the inevitable garlic. The south is not, however, 
thoroughly denationalised; for, with the exception of the turbulent 
Marseilles, and a few other cities deeply dyed with republican sentiments, 
a vast extent of Protestant and loyalist or legitimist population is to the 
present day to be met with scattered over the fertile plains and valleys, 
= dwelling in the mountain recesses of this ever hostile portion of imperial 
rance, 

When Italy was torn by factions the popes took refuge in Avignon, 
because they came themselves originally from the south of France. 
Clement V., the first resident Pope on the Rhéne, had been Archbishop 
of Bordeaux. They also possessed there the temporality of the Comtat 
Venaissin. John XXII., who founded most of the episcopacies of the 
south, and the archbishopric of Toulouse, was likewise born in Languedoc. 
Clement VI. raised that handsome structure, at once a palace and an 
inquisition, which surmounts the old city, and walled in the city itself. 
This was a glorious epoch in the history of Avignon—the epoch of 
Petrarch. It is possible that he, though an Italian, derived his primary 
inspiration from the Troubadours of Provence. Laura of Sade was 
daughter to Messire Audibert de Noves, writer and syndic, and she was 
wedded at the age of fifteen to Hugues de Sade. 

Charles d’Anjou and Beatrix of Provence became, we have seen, the 
founders of what has been termed the Angevine, or Frankish suzerains 
of Provence. The great cities submitted to a rule that was generally 
disliked, on condition of preserving their municipal privileges. The popes 
considered the crown of Naples and Sicily as a dependence on the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, and they conceded the fatal gift on the Frangiots, as 
the house of Anjou and its followers were called by the Provengals. 
From that time forward Provence was only looked upon by the said 
Frankish dynasty in the same light that the Yankees look upon Ireland, 
as a territory from whence to raise recruits for the conquest of more 
southerly lands. The absence of the Angevine suzerains, ever engaged in 
wars in Naples, in Sicily, and at Genoa, were the cause that an infinite 
number of feudal vassals rose into power, and the land became covered 
with their castellated mansions. The country, depopulated by war, was 
repopulated by emigrations from Genoa, Florence, and Pisa; and these 
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Italians, rich in money, purchased lands at a vile price, and became 
powerful in the country of their adoption. Such were the Riquetis of 
whom Mirabeau was a descendant, the Albertazzis, the Forbinis, and the 
Fortias, Little is known of their origin, and hence was the source of 
this secondary nobility. of Provence less pure than that of its original 
aristocracy. 

The life of Jeanne of this dynasty, Queen of Jerusalem and Sicily, and 
Countess of Apulia, Provence and Forcalquier, constitutes a drama in 
itself. "Wedded at seven years of age to her cousin André, son of the 
King of Hungary, she became enamoured of Louis of Anjou, Prince of 
Tarenta, and she was aided and abetted in her intrigue by a woman of 
the people, and called by them “La Catanaise,” from her Catalonian 
origin, and who, in consequence, obtained an undue ascendancy over her 
mistress, Her husband André was ultimately hung, on the occasion of 
an insurrection, outside. the windows of Caserta. Jeanne was suspected 
of having been privy to the plot, and her old seneschale “ La Catanaise” 
was among those who were implicated in the murder. Certain it is that 
after André’s death Jeanne wedded the Prince of Tarenta, who was held 
to have been at the head of the regicidal plot. Louis of Hungary raised 
an army to revenge his brother’s murder, and the Neapolitans, under the 
Prince of Tarenta, fled at the mere sight of the black or mourning 
banners of the Hungarians. Jeanne took refuge in Provence, where she 
sold the city of Avignon to the Pope, in order to raise money for the re- 
covery of Naples. This she was enabled to effect with the aid of the 
galleys of the Marseillois and the chivalry of Provence; and the Prince 
of Tarenta dying soon after, she wedded “ Jaimes” of Aragon in third 
nuptials. But while enjoying herself at Naples, Provence became a 
focus of dissension. The cities threw off all jurisdiction ; Charles IV. of 
Germany had himself crowned at Arles; the Duke of Leicester, son of 
Edward III., subjected the country as far as Nimes in virtue of the 
claims derived from Eleonora of Aquitania, while the Duke of Anjou 
paraded the fleurs-de-lis in other directions, The Provengal chivalry, 
however, remained true to Jeanne, who had taken a fourth husband in 
the person of Otho of Brunswick. The marriage had, however, the effect 
of alienating the affections of many. The popes and the Neapolitans 
alike viewed the increase of power of the Germans beyond the Alps with 
great distrust. These bad feelings were increased when Jeanue nomi- 
- nated Louis, Count of Anjou, as her successor. The Pope consecrated 
Charles Durazzo, whose appointment was supported both by the Neapoli- 
tans and the Hungarians. It was in vain that the fleet of Marseilles 
once more set sail for Naples, Otho of Brunswick was defeated by the 
Hungarians, and Jeanne fell into the hands of Durazzo, who imprisoned 
her in the castle of Murano, where, according to some accounts, she was 
hung out of a window in reprisal for the death suffered by her first 
husband André, according to others she was stifled between two mat- 
tresses. The memory of the fair Jeanne was, notwithstanding her frailty 
and vindictiveness, held in much veneration in Naples and in Provence. 
She was a person of great energy as well as of violent passions; she did 
much to improve the condition of the people as well as of towns, and she 
always bore herself with magnanimity and fortitude. Leonardo da Vinci 
has left us a portrait of her person, and there exists another attached to 
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a charter of the monastery of Saint Victor, which is engraved in Ruff, 
and which represents her seated on a throne, or antique arm-chair, with 
two lions rampant at her feet. The ruins of the chateau, so called of 
Queen Jeanne, are still to be seen near Naples, and Dumas makes them 
the scene of one of the opening chapters of his latest romance “ La San 
Felice.” 

The Counts of Anjou ruled in Provence from 1382 to 1430, but seldom 
dwelt there. The dynasty was, Capefigue tells us, as of the race of 
Franks or Frangiots, “deeply detested in Provence. Louis, who suc- 
ceeded to Jeanne, could not even speak the langue d’Oc. The most dis- 
tinguished of the race was René of Anjou, Count of Guise, and titular 
King of Provence. René fought under the Maid of Orleans, was made 
prisoner by the Count de Vaudemont, became Count of Provence, and, 
like all his predecessors, aimed, but unsuccessfully, at re-establishing the 
claims of the dynasty to the throne of Naples. René was most remark- 
able, however, for his devotion to the fine arts and to literature, as also 
for his magnificence and taste. He was succeeded at his death by 
Charles III., Duke of Anjou and Maine, at whose decease, Louis XI., 
King of France, was recognised as legitimate inheritor of the county, but 
Provence was not formally annexed to the crown till the time of 
Charles VIII. Louis XII. still used the title of Count of Provence— 
“ last vestiges,” says Capefigue, “ of a fallen nationality’—“ mere formula 
that survived to political reality in the life of a nation !”” The last feudal, 
communal and municipal liberties were effaced in the time of Louis XIV., 
and the Revolution, by introducing the system of departmental divisions, 
extinguished even the name of provincial nationalities ; but, says Cape- 
figue, “we are still Provencaux: if we wished to deny it, our accent, 
more patriotic than ourselves, would attest it to all. We may forget the 
past, our fair countesses and our courts of love, but we cannot accustom 
ourselves to the livery of the north. Provence is not dead, we feel it by 
the beating of our hearts, when we perceive the crenelated towers of 
Avignon, the first stage in the old country !” 

It is not a little remarkable that the excessive system of centralisation, 
adopted by the existing government in France, should be producing its 
natural fruit in a revival of provincial history, reminiscences, and asso- 
ciations. We observed upon this fact oily lend when treating of the 
so-called “‘ White Terror ;’’ the old nationalities of Provence, Burgundy, 
Brittany, and others, are weary of being absorbed in the capital. They 
begin to retrace the chivalry and festivities of their provincial courts of 
old, to dwell upon their pristine wealth and independence, to exalt their 
feats of valour and heroism, and to establish comparisons, which the pro- 
verb says are always odious, and which in the present case are dangerous 
to the future peace of the world. Each ruler in his turn knows full well 
that there is only one way of upholding unity among the provinces, and 
that is by a foreign war. When the “glory” of France is concerned, 
Provengals, Burgundians, Brétons, and Gascons are all of one mind. 
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CURIOSITIES OF INDO-EUROPEAN TRADITION AND 
FOLK-LORE.* 


Pustic attention has latterly been attracted to a subject which, but 
for the patient labours of some distinguished scholars, including the 
brothers Grimm, would have long since faded away and been lost in the 
mists of antiquity. Myths belong to that period of the intellectual 
history of man when the imagination is unceasingly exercised and the 
reason is undeveloped, when poets may flourish and philosophers are un- 
known. Dispe over the length and breadth of the European con- 
tinent, the myths were altered in compliance with the exigencies of 
climate and the mental peculiarities of the various races. But nowhere 
has the alteration been so great as to efface the strong family likeness 
which pervades the popular tales and traditions which have been trans- 
mitted to us as hor ms from the remotest antiquity. It would not be 
an uninteresting exercise of the fancy to speculate on the probable 
changes that may yet be effected in popular traditions and folk-lore when 
borne by the representatives of the various nationalities to the distant 
home of the emigrant, and when they shall receive a complexional hue 
from perhaps the snows of a Canadian winter, or from the vast territories 
of the Australian continent, unmusical with the warbling of birds, and 
rich beyond imagination with auriferous treasures. Once the ocean 
arrested the onward progress of the Indo-European races, checking their 
spirit of discovery and of conquest. But this barrier has now proved 
ineffectual, and the migrating spirit which had slumbered for centuries 
has awakened, and is now operating as vigorously as when the Oriental 
peoples first swept over the continent of Europe. 

The Irish, the Scotch, and the German nationalities may receive special 
mention relatively to the preservation by them of tradition and folk-lore. 
With them and the inhabitants of Brittany, have the ancient super- 
stitions lingered longest. They were grave or gay, dark or sprightly, 
according to the physical aspects of each nation. The wild Highland 
scenery of Scotland, the imposing solitude and gloom of its glens and 
rugged mountains, round whose tops the fierce blasts of winter blew with 
unmitigated violence, desolating the mountain sides, and then dying away 
in hollow moanings in the numerous caverns, gave a gloomy and solemn 
colouring to the superstitions of Scotland. Those of Germany were, 
perhaps, of a lighter character. This is ascribable to the mode in which 
the pind aspects of their country strike the imagination of the 
Germans. Their credulity peopled their large and gloomy forests with 
wild huntsmen and wood-demons. The lofty crag, pinnacled with the 
ruins of castle or tower, had its legend. Had a gap in a mountain to be 


accounted for, it was generally spoken of as the work of giants or genii; 
and who, when in an unbending mood, and as a further exercise of 
their superhuman strength, would appear to have delighted to hurl a 
Cyclopean mass of rock to an inconceivable distance, or to carry it to the 
top of a lofty mountain, and there leave it, as it were a stony gauntlet 


which the hands of puny men could never hope to take up. Hidden 


* Chapman and Hall. 1863. 
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treasures were entrusted to the guardianship of dwarfs and dragons, that 
kept watch and ward over their charge in gloomy caverns, which betimes 
opened and disclosed their ‘riches to some ‘person who had uriwittingl 
fixed a sprig of springwort in his hat, or ¢arried a hazel switch which 
had been cut at a certain time from 2 tree which grew in a peculiar 
‘situation. -Along the banks of the silvery Rhine are well known places 
where ‘fairies ‘hold their revels 
_ In Treland (for we purposesy omit England, whose ‘steam monsters 
have long since eaten ‘up all the English fairies, and outstripped the 
wildest of ‘her wild huntsmen), superstitions reflected the mercurial cha- 
racter of'the pedple. Altétnately merry or sad, the Irishman reverenced 
the “ good people,” danced when he'could to their music, or, with amaze- 
‘ment, beheld them fighting, ‘whilst they flourished their elfish shillelaghs 
with as much skill as he ‘and his faction would exhibit at pattern or fair. 
The fates, too, were friendly to him, and gave him warning of the 
approach of death by the cry'of the banshee or the ‘appearance of his 
second ‘self, the fetch, ut the close of evening. Plentifully dispersed 
throughout Ireland are’places reputed sacred to ‘the fairies: the rath, 
the magic circle in ‘the grass, the pleasant meadow by the streamlet’s 
‘bank; these, and ‘many other places, are pointed to and regarded with as 
much ‘réverence:as the cell of the hermit, the pillar stone of the saint, 
a holy well, the waters of ‘which are so ‘medicinal for both ‘body and 
soul. 

With imaginations too deeply and ‘firmly impressed with those things 
for them ever to be effaced, the emigrants sail for the new country. 
What changes Indo-European tradition and folk-lore may undergo whilst 
being suited to the ‘grand and ‘more widely-varied aspects of nature in 
‘the New World it is impossible to surmise. We must leave the realms 
of conjecture for the realms’ of fact, and'return to theshores of our own 
‘empire, and there inspect ‘the treasures of tradition which have been 
lavished with Oriental magnificence. For a long time it was popu- 
arly believed that the tales ‘ctirrent in ‘Northern Europe had ‘their 
originals in the myths of ancient Greece and Rome. But as philo- 
‘sophical studies advanced this error was exploded, and a higher -anti- 
quity for the tales was proved and claimed. It is a curious fact, that-a 
‘tale which has been popularly recited throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe,'in the language:of ‘each nation, was lately found written on 
papyrus, within a tomb of ancient Egypt, and can be traced back-to-a 
period as:remote'as the Israelitish captivity under the Pharaohs. 

‘In the introductory chapter.of the book before us the author alludes to 
the common ‘ancestry of European nations, and the common origin of 
their’ mythologies : 

Tt-is'indisputable that the principal raees-of Europe who are known 
in histoty,'as well as the high-caste Hindoos and ancient Persians, all 
belong to‘the:same' stock ;‘and' thatthe common ancestors of this. Aryan 
‘or Indo-European race onee dwelt together: in the Upper Opus, ‘now 
-under the' dominion of the Khan-of Bokhara.” 

Further investigation of the ‘subject necessarily led to what we ‘have 
‘already premised. ‘The study of comparative philology led to the study 
of comparative mythology, and the' result has been most satisfactory and 
highly interesting. The vocabulary of rude nations is essentially meta- 
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phorical. Objects which are not familiar receive their names from those 
which are familiar; hence, as a cloud keeps off the rays of the sun, when 
a barbarian sees a parasol for the first time, he naturally calls it a cloud. 
Again: 

Se The sun, for instance, was a radiant wheel, or a golden bird, or an 
eye, an egg, or a horse; and it had many other names. At sunrise or 
sunset, when it appeared to be squatting on the water, it was a frog; 
and out of this name, at a later period, when the original metaphor 
was lost sight of, there grew a Sanscrit story, which is found also in 
German and Gaelic, with a change of gender. The Sanscrit version is 
that ‘Bheki (the frog) was a beautiful girl, and that one day, when 
sitting near a well, she was discovered by a king, who asked her to be 
his wife. She consented, on condition that he should never show her a 
drop of water. One day, being tired, she asked the king for water; the 
king forgot his promise, brought her water, and Bheki disappeared.’* | 
That is to say the sun disappeared when it touched the water.” 

We quote the following, which, if not new, may yet be interesting to 
some of our readers: 

“In Northern Europe, the word Arbhus became changed, in conformity 
with the laws of the Germanic languages, into Albs, Alb, or Alp; plural 
Elbe, Elfen; English Elf, Elves. The Maruts (spirits of the winds) also 
survived under the name of Mart, or Mahr. The Nnglish Nightmare 
French Cauchemar, is one of them, and the whole family formed the 
retinue of Odin, when he rode abroad as the Wild Huntsman.” 

The myth of Prometheus is prettily explained in pages 43, 44. The 
thief who had stolen fire from heaven, was in reality but the inventor of a 
fire-kindling instrument. Great must have been the scandal which the 
people, in their persistence to light fires to celebrate the return of Pagan 

estivals, gave to the early Christians. But the Church, finding that she 
could not abolish those heathen customs, took them under her protection, 
and instead of honouring a Pagan deity they were made to celebrate a 
Christian saint. The Bealtine season chimed in with the festival of St. 
John, and the Yul fire was ‘succeeded by the yule log of Christmas. 
Sanctioned by the Church, those customs were interwoven in the religious 
habits of the people, and she saw no reason why they should remain 
Pagans because they chose to celebrate Pagan customs, Besides these, 
there were other fires lighted occasionally, over which the Church never 
obtained supervision, They were lighted at rare intervals only ; when 
famine was in ‘the land, disease among the cattle, or an epidemic carried 
off the people. They were ‘called “need ‘fires,’ and were produced by 
friction. The practice of lighting ‘them lingered amongst us until the 
eighteenth century, and we shall have occasion to notice a singular 
instance of ‘their revival in the middle of the nineteenth century; nor 
would we'be justified in asserting that a custom, which had been so deeply 
rooted in'the minds of the people, is yet wholly extinct. When the world 
was in its youth, and its education but commenced, it was popularly be- 
lieved that the sun was a great fire-wheel, ‘the ‘fires of which were, in the 
evening, extinguished in the ocean, and, in the morning, ‘were rekindled 
‘by friction. Hence, in almost all cases in which ‘the agency of fire inter- 


* Saturday Review, 'Feb. 23, 1861, 
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vened, or the lingering traces of fire-worship were perceptibly evinced in 
the actions of men, this element was produced by friction. The “need 
fires” were so produced, and, at certain times, domiciliary fires were 
kindled from tow, ignited by sparks from an axle, on which a wheel was 
being rapidly revolved. 

The obscuration, at mid-day, of the sun’s light by dark clouds was 
ascribed to malicious spirits, who were supposed to have put out the 
central fire, which had to be rekindled by other spirits from the friction 
of the wheel upon axles which were shot out, as thunderbolts, one after 
‘another, bursting the black clouds, which then fell as rain, and left the 
heavens ablaze again with light. Hence we may infer that the ancients 
had some knowledge of the connexion of the sun with electrical pheno- 
mena. Indeed, the knowledge which they possessed of electro-magnetism 
equalled, if it did not surpass, that which the moderns possess. Had the 
author of “Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and Folk-Lore” but 
given attention to this fact, it would have saved him from many per- 
plexities. He would, perhaps, have seen that the sacred fires were more 
probably produced by electricity than by friction. But this shall be re- 
ferred.to more fully when the myth of Hermes is under discussion. 

With regard to the “ need fires,” we quote the following : 

“In the few examples we have given of the ‘need fire,’ as used in 
Christian times, it appears only as a superstitious practice, resorted to for 
the cure of epidemics among cattle; but this was not its original cha- 
racter. It was an ancient and solemn religious rite, accompanied with 
sacrifice, and we have direct testimony to the fact that it was observed on 
stated anniversaries, when men and cattle passed through the flames to 
preserve them from future maladies. Delrio, who wrote in the sixteenth 
century, states that the cattle which were first driven through the fire 
were sacrificed to the saints; and Nicolaus Gryse is quoted by Grimm as 
giving this account of the St. John’s fires in 1593: ‘ Towards evening 
people warmed themselves at St. John’s flame and need fire, which the 
sawed out of wood; such fire they kindled not in God’s, but St. John’s 
name, leaped and ran through the fire, drove the cattle through it, and 
were full of joy when they had passed the night in great sins, scandals, 
and wickednesses.’ ” 

‘“‘ The need fire was kindled by the Celts in their great popular as- 
semblies on the occasion of their annual festivals at the beginning of 
May and November. ‘Their May-day, which was generally the first of 
the month, but sometimes the second or third, is called in the Irish and 
Gaelic tongues, la bealtine, beiltine, or beltein. La is day; teine, fire ; 
and deal or beil is understood to be the name of a god, which is not 
immediately one with that of the Asiatic Belus, but designates an exalted 
luminous deity peculiar to the Celts. The celebration of bealtine, as at 
present practised in Scotland, is thus described by Armstrong : 

*** In some parts of the Highlands the young folk of a hamlet meet in 
the moors on the Ist of May. They cut a table on the green sod of a 
round figure, by cutting a trench in the ground of such circumference as 
to hold the whole company. They then kindle a fire, and dress a repast 
of eggs or milk in the consistence of @custard. They knead a cake of 
oatmeal, which is toasted in the embers against a stone. After the 
custard is eaten up they divide the cake in so many portions, as similar 
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as possible in size and shape, as there are persons in the company. They 
daub one of these portions with charcoal until it is perfectly black. The 
then put all the bits of the cake into a bonnet, and every one, blindfold, 
draws out a portion. The bonnet-holder is entitled to the last bit. Who- 
ever draws the black bit is the devoted person who is to be sacrificed to 
Baal, whose favour they mean to implore in rendering the year produc- 
tive. The devoted person is compelled to leap three times over the 
flames.’ 

“¢ Here,’ says Grimm, ‘there is no mistaking the features of a reli- 
gious rite. The leaping three times over the flames shows that the main 
business had been the sacrifice of a man for the purpose of appeasing the 
god and making him gracious, but that odneyanell brute victims were 
offered in place of human, and that at last the ren. sacrifice was trans- 
muted both for man and beast into a mere jumping over the fire.’ 

“ The first-known mention of beiltine is that made by Cormac, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, who died in the year 908.” 

We have already alluded to the long prevalence of the May-day 
customs in Ireland. Why the author should have failed to regard the 
following customs is inconceivable to us. The people performed a wild 
dance round the fires, in which mystic movements of great antiquity were 
preserved. The jumping three times backwards and forwards was here 
a means of purification for those about to marry, and of making the 
journey prosperous to those about to travel. The brands taken from the 
fire by the dispersing crowd were, if brought home extinguished, as- 
surances of success and prosperity for the year. 

The chapter on fire and soul bringing birds and insects, is, perhaps, 
the most interesting in the book. Here the wren’s title to sovereignty 
and subsequent persecution are prettily narrated. When fire was to be 
brought from heaven, the wren alone, of all birds, volunteered to be the 
messenger. But its bravery cost the little creature its plumage, which 
was all burned off, and as faint mark of recognition of its services, all the 
other birds (the owl excepted) contributed a feather each to cover its 
little trembling body. 

“General Vallancy, who in this instance may be quoted with a 
says of the wren: ‘ The Druids represented this as the king of all birds. 
The superstitious respect shown to this little bird gave offence to our first 
Christian missionaries, and by their commands he is still hunted and 
killed on Christmas-day; and on the following (St. Stephen’s-day) he is 
carried about, hung by the leg in the centre of two hoops crossing each 
other at right angles, and a procession is made in each village of men, 
women, and children singing an Irish catch, importing him to be the 
king of all birds.’ ”* 

“ The story of the contest for the crown, in which the wren outwitted 
the eagle, is traditional in Ireland, and the country people tell it to this 
effect: ‘The birds all met together one day, and settled among them- 
selves that whichever of them could fly the highest was to be the king of 
them all. Well, as they were on the hinges of being off, what does the 
little rogue of a wren do but hop up and perch himself unbeknownst on 
the eagle’s tail. So they flew and flew ever so high, till the eagle was 


* Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, xiii. p. 97. 
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miles above all the rest, and could not fly another stroke, he was so tired. 
*‘ Then,” says he, “I’m the king of the birds,” says he, “ hurroo!” 
“You lie,” says the wren, darting up a perch and a half above the big 
fellow. Well, the eagle was so mad to think how he was done, that 
when the wren was coming down he gave him a stroke of his wing; and 
from that day to this the wren was never able to fly higher than a haw- 
thorn-bush.’ ” 

Did space permit us, we would fain linger over the matter that this 
chapter contains; but we must forego this pleasure, as well as the desire 
to add to it something of our own, contenting ourselves with quoting the 
following passage : 

“In France, besides its ordinary name, roitelet, ‘little king,’ the wren 
is also called poulette au bon Dieu, ‘ God’s little hen.’ Inthe Pays de 
Caux it is still a sacred bird. To kill it or rob its nest is deemed an 
atrocity which will bring down the lightning on the culprit’s dwelling. 
Such an act is also regarded with horror in Scotland, and not less so in 
the purely Saxon parts of England—Hertfordshire, for instance—for 


Robin Redbreast and Jenny Wren, 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen.” 


The author quotes the following from Notes and Queries, to show the 
reverence that is paid to the robin: “ There is no legend extant, of Ger- 
manic origin, which directly connects the robin with the descent of fire, 
but there is one in Wales, as reported by a correspondent of Notes and 
Queries, which manifestly points that way. His old nurse, he says, a 
Carmarthenshire woman, used to tell the children that, ‘ Far, far, far away, 
is a land of woe, darkness, spirits of evil, and fire. Day by ‘day does the 
little bird bear in its bill ‘a drop of water to quench the flame. ‘So near 
to the burning stream does he fly that his dear little feathers are scorched, 
and hence he is named Bron-rhuddyn (i.e. breast burned or breast 
scorched). ‘To serve little children the robin dares approach ‘the infernal 
pit. No good child will hurt the devoted benefactor of man. The robin 
returns from the land of fire, and, therefore, he feels the cold of winter 
far more ‘than his brother birds. He shivers in the brumal blast ; hungry 
he chirps'before your door. Oh! my child, then in gratitude throw afew 
crumbs to poor redbreast.’?” 

The art of preparing a ‘wishing or divining rod is thus explained. 
It is taken from a manuscript of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century: 

“ When ‘you find, in the wood or elsewhere, on old walls or on high 
hills or rocks, a rowan which has grown out of a berry let fall from a 
bird’s bill, you must go at twilight in the evening of the third day after 
our ‘Lady’s day, and ‘either ‘uproot or break off the said root:or tree; but 
you must take-care that neither iron nor steel ‘come nigh it, and that it 
do not fall 'to the ground on the way home. Then place the rod under 
the ‘roof, at‘a spot under ‘which ‘you have laid sundry metals, and in a 
short time you will ‘see with astonishment how the rod gradually bends 
under the'roof towards 'the metals. When the rod has remained fourteen 
days or more in the ‘same ‘place, you take a knife or an awl which has 
been stroked with a magnet, and previously stuck through a great Fré- 
groda (?), slit the bark on ‘all “itdos, ‘and ‘pour or drop in cock’s blood, 
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—— such as is‘drawn from the comb of a cock of one colour, and 
when this blood has dried ‘the rod is ready, and gives taanifest proof of 
the efficacy of its wondrous nature.” 

Pre-eminently amongst ‘trees, for the ‘peculiar properties ascribed to 
them, the ancients regarded the ash, the hazel, ‘and the laurel. In Scan- 
dinavian mythology the great world tree, Yegdrasil, was an ash-tree. 
Amongst the Hindoos ‘it was also held in high repute. In England it 
shares its honours with the hazel-tree. From either a switch of wondrous 
potency against witchcraft is obtained. It is in constant use with those 
who dairy farm, ‘making cows stroked with it give abundance of milk, 
and guarding them ‘against the spells of ‘witches. 

In Ireland ‘a similar end was ‘obtained by a different means, which is 
not ‘even ‘incidentally alluded ‘to in the book before us. When a cow 
ceased to give milk, of course there was but one explanation of the cir- 
cumstance—it was the ‘work of some wicked witch, who filled her pail at 
the expense of the poor farmer. Then the latter had recourse to a talis- 
man of sovereign efficacy’: he hung a straw collar, called a “ soogaun,” 
round the cow’s neck. e wonder would this talisman avail against the 
‘marvellous skill of the witch who, as the author states, stuck a broom- 
handle in the side wall of her neighbour’s cowhouse, and by milking it 
filled her own pail and left the cows in the next house dry? The author 
mentions the custom of laying ‘an axe (Thor’s ?) on the threshold of the 
cowhouse, over which the atiimals stepped ; was it from this the custom 
originated of ‘nailing ‘horse-shoes to door-posts of dairies ? 

“The oak mistletoe is held in the highest repute in Sweden, and is 
commonly seen in farm-houses hanging from the ceiling, to protect 


= house and homestead from injuries in general, but especially from 


The Trish peasant ptits his house under the protection of St. Bridget, 
and as a sign of the invocation of the saint, on every return of her anni- 
versary a little wooden cross is‘put‘up in the thatch. 


St. Bridget’s cross hung over the door, 
Which did the house from fire secure. 


The author displays considerable research in his description of the mode 
in which the sacred fire was produced on Pagan altars, also in his account 
of Hermes’ staff, but his knowledge of myths of antiquity is very scanty. 
He nowhere gives the ancients credit for their extensive acquaintance 
with electricity and magnetism. It has been well said that those myths 
had their foundation ‘in a natural philosophy which is now lost to us. 
That the properties of 'the'magnet were well known, is evident to us from 
the works of their poets and’historians. That wonderful magnetic Venus 
which held the statue df Mars suspended in her embrace. That‘temple 
of Diana, in which an'irén'Cupid ‘was suspended in the air by magnetic 
‘attraction. The strength of Hercules symbolising the power of the load- 
‘stone. “Such ‘are‘a few of the many instances of the familiarity of the 
‘an¢ierits ‘with this power‘in nature, which might have led the author to 
‘interpret the myth-of Hermes more in aecordance'with the wisdom of the 
“ancietits. -According'to his ‘account, the ‘vestal ‘fire was produced in a 
‘manner unworthy of the science of the polished nations of antiquity. 
To the uninitiated it might seem that the fire was produeed by the friction 
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of wood, whilst the initiated were aware that electricity was the agent 
employed. Here we have an explanation of the phenomenon recorded in 
ancient writers, that those who, without due caution, impiously attempted 
to draw down the sacred fire, or rashly approached too near it, were struck 
dead by the lightnings from heaven. 

We will now lay before the reader the author’s theory of the wand of 
Hermes ; our own comments as to the correctness of the views there given 
shall be as concise as the subject will permit. 

“It is remarked as a matter of special significance in the old sacred 
books of India, and by their Sanscrit commentators, that the palasa is 
triple leaved, that is to say, that its leaves consist, like those of the clover, 
of three distinct lobes springing from one stalk. There can be no doubt 
as to what this form of leaf was understood to typify, for a trident,* or 
a cross or hammer with three points, are among the oldest Indo-European 
symbols of the forked lightning, from which sprang the palasa, and which 
is called trisuleum, ‘three pronged,’ by Ovid and Varro. 

“ The herald rod of Hermes (xnpixecov) was taken from a tree leaved 
like the palasa ; it was ‘a rod of prosperity and wealth,’ a real wish rod, 
‘golden, triple-leaved,’ and was given to him by Apollo, the Grecian 
Rudra. It had served Apollo as a herdsman’s staff when he tended the 
cattle of Admetus, a fact which again assimilates it to the palasa, the 
sami, and the rowan rod. In later times it was represented as having two 
serpents coiled round it, with necks and heads curving towards each other 
at its upper end, appendages which were either mere artistic variations of 
its originally forked form, or which stood for the serpents which were con- 
nected with the world-tree. Hermes himself possesses among his multi- 
farious attributes and functions some that connect him in a very marked 
manner with Agni. Repeatedly in Vedic hymns and prayers is Agni 
invoked as the messenger of the gods, and the mediator who carries up to 
them the offerings of men in wreaths of smoke from the altar fires. He 
is styled priest of sacrifice and prayer speaker. Hermes, too, is priest of 
sacrifice, prayer bearer (precum minister), and messenger of the Olympic 
gods, especially of Zeus. Hermes is in fact an old fire god, and Calli- 
machus actually ranks him with the fiery Cyclops. . . . All things con- 
sidered, therefore, we must conclude tliat the staff of Hermes could have 
been nothing else than that ligneous receptacle of transformed lightning, 
the drilling stick of the pyrica.” 

In this account the labours of the author only serve to make his short- 
comings the more apparent. He aimed at the object, but failed to hit the 
mark, Rarely has superficiality in an author been more apparent. Yet 
the few remarks that follow are rather thrown out suggestively than with 
the hope of supplying the deficiencies of the book. 

When the Caduceus was the wand of peace, leaves and white ribbons 
intertwined encircled it; these in later times were converted into snakes; 
wings were added to symbolise the messenger. The author has clearly 
missed giving a true interpretation of the myth, and pointing out the true 
uses of the staff, and has ‘consequently failed to point out its magic pro- 
perties. The snake on the wand of Asculapius symbolised the watchful- 
ness and wisdom of the physician; those on Hermes’ staff were the 


* Posseidon was the Zeus of the sea, and his trident was equivalent to his 
brother’s fulmen trisulcum. 
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bols of wisdom, of healing, of life, and regeneration. By means of 
the staff, it is clear magnetic influence was exercised. In the fifth book 
of the Odyssey, Jupiter, in the councils of the gods, commands his 
daughter Minerva to conduct Telemachus with wisdom, and to his son 
he says: 
Hermes, who art of my ordinances ever the bearer... . 
Him promptly obeyed the active destroyer of Argus: 
Then taking his staff with which he the eyelids of mortals 
Closes at will, and the sleeper, at will, reawakens. 
Here is _ that the magnetic sleep could be induced by means of the 
wand. Its magic power is further illustrated in the Mneid, iv. 242: 

The staff which pale shadows from Orcus 

Calls up, or down into sorrowful Tartarus sends them, 

Sleep gives and awakens the sleeper, and seals up the eyes of the dying. 


Schweigger, in corroboration of the magnetic theory of the staff, shows, 
from ancient gems, an accurate representation of one of the most beau- 
tiful electro magnetic phenomena of modern times, namely, the whirling 
of snakes of iron wire rapidly round the magnet in a circle of revolving 
and illuminating sparks. But to pursue this subject further would require 
more time than we can at present devote to it. The myths of Hercules 
and Hermes cannot be fairly explained without reference to the magnetic 
powers in nature. The Hercules stones which received the homage of 
= ancients were loadstones; to this day the magnet is worshipped in 
China. 


NAPOLEON AND THE BURIED TREASURE IN PERSIA.* 
BY DR. MICHELSEN. 


In 1807, General Gardanne was informed by a correspondent that a 
relative of his own, who had resided for a number of years in Persia, 
had, in consequence of a popular outbreak, fled from the country, after 
burying in a secret spot his accumulated wealth, amounting to several 
millions of piasters. The spot in question was so minutely described, 
and even sketched out in a forwarded plan of the environs of Ispahan, 
that Gardanne had not the least doubt of the correctness of the intel- 
ligence. He showed the letter to his master the Emperor, and asked 
his permission to repair to Persia in search of the treasure. Napoleon, 
having perused the letter, shook his head, and said, “TI will think of it.” 
A few days after, the Emperor sent for Gardanne, and conversed good 
retell about the imaginary treasure. “ The affair, my good general, 
seems to me fabulous; buried treasures belong to the Contes Bleus. 

“ But, sire,” interrupted Gardanne, “I have such a minute sketch and 
description of the spot, and all the particulars.” t 

“That may be,” said Napoleon ; “but they come from the land of the 
Arabian Nights, and I fear that the story of your inheritance is but a 


* From the unpublished “ Chroniques des Tuileries.” By Fouchard Lafosse. 
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supplement to that volume. However,” added he, more seriously, “ your 
project has suggested to, me a certain political movement, and since you 
are bent upon the journey, you have my permission to go. At the same 
i’me, you can render me an important service.” 

“That,” bowed Gardanne, “ will be a second treasure to me.” 

“ Ay, and far more real than the first.” 

“Your majesty does not believe in gnomes ?” 

“‘ There are two kinds of gnomes,” replied Napoleon: ‘the preserving 
and the searching ones; the latter being always bent upon plunderin 
the former. To come to the point, however, I have, you know, sign 
a treaty of peace with the Emperor Alexander of Russia, but it is very 
doubtful whether our good understanding will be of long duration. We 
both stand at the extreme points of Europe, and balance of power is 
not my policy. I must, therefore, look for allies in the East, and the 
Shah of Persia can serve me most efficaciously in that respect, both 
materially and politically. I wish, therefore, that my ambassador to 
that sovereign should drill and train his troops, and make them a real 
corps de bataille. The Persians are, generally, brave and persevering, 
and sixty thousand well-disciplined men, who would know how to man- 
cuvre between the Russians and the English in the East Indies, might 
serve me as an excellent vanguard. The alliance of the Shah appears to 
me of such importance that I would not spare any sacrifice to obtain it. 
You understand me, the Rhine-Bund territories are for me at any time 
a military road. Prussia will permit the passage of my troops, while my 
good Poles will receive them with open arms, and follow them. Russia, 
then, if she understands her own interest, will readily open to me the 
plains of Lithuania, and if not, I can easily force my way at the point of 
the bayonet to the frontiers of Persia, where I shall find an Eastern 
army, well trained by my skilful general, to fill up the chasms in my 
ranks caused by battles and garrisons of occupation in my rear. With 
these fresh recruits I will march to India, where I mean to restore to the 
natives their liberty and country, refresh the remembrance of Tippoo 
Sahib, and make them rally under the standard of my Eagle. The power 
of England, her true wealth arid preponderance at sea, will then be 

aralysed; for it is only India, and not what is called Great Britain, 
that constitutes her superiority. After this, I intend to give a firm and 
lasting peace to the world. It will be possible, since I shall then have 
removed all the obstacles put in the way of peace by England.” 

“A grand plan!’ exclaimed Gardanne. 

“People without insight and courage,” resumed Napoleon, “ may find 
it gigantic, perhaps utopian, but those who know how to weigh and 
examine resources and obstacles, will believe in the. practicability of the 
plan; and since your private affairs call you to the East, you may as 
well represent there my Envoy-extraordinary. Take with you a few 
able officers to assist you in your military task. I will give due orders 
to that effect; but as your own treasure seems to me rather uncertain, 
I shall take care ,to secure you a handsome existence at the Persian 
court, You will there train and form good soldiers capable of executing 
my design, and I shall not bargain for the price. You can set out to- 
morrow, and this evening you will receive an order for a hundred thou- 
sand crowns. Napoleon’s ambassador must show the Persians that though 
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the soil of Western Europe produces less gold than theirs, it produces, 
nevertheless, iron and steel in sufficient quantity to conquer, and to allow 
us to support our ambassadors in splendour: ok with munificence.”’ 

Gardanne at once departed for Ispahan, taking with him a certain 
number of military officers selected from various regiments. We shall 
not trouble the reader with a description of the entry of the ambassador 
into an Eastern capital, nor with the details of the ceremonies attending 
the first audience of Gardanne at the Persian court, or the pipes, cushions, 
perfumes, and the scores of black slaves bowing with hands above their 
heads before the eldest son of the Sun, and a thousand other details of 
Oriental absurdities. 

The Shah was pleased to review, in the presence of his new guests, a 
few regiments of his troops, which at once convinced the general of the 
difficult task he had before him of drilling, training, and disciplining 
such soldiers in the art of European warfare. 

The ceremonies of presentation were long and tedious, and it may 
easily be imagined how impatient Gardanne was to repair to the spot 
where the treasure was supposed to be deposited. An early night was 
at last fixed for the exploration, and during the interval the general was 
visited by sweet dreams of fairies holding before his eyes large diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones, while a carbuncle showed 
= the way where the scores of barrels of gold were deposited by his 
relative. 

Late on the appointed evening, Gardanne, accompanied by a few con- 
fidential officers, repaired to the spot. All were provided with lamps, 
pickaxes, shovels, hammers, and other implements required for the occa- 
sion. At last the general stopped, and whispered to his companions, 
“We are close by; here is the grove of aloe-trees, and there the old ruin 
so plainly sketched in the plan.” 

He then proceeded, in advance of his party, step by step, with his head 
bent to the ground, searching for a rose-bush which was planted over 
the entrance of the cave. All at once he disappeared. His followers, 
terrified, hastened to the spot, and discovered that he had fallen into a 
clay-pit half filled with slime, from which they had much difficulty in 
extricating him. Having at last got him on dry ground, they entered a 
small cave, as indicated in the sketch, but it was entirely empty, and 
scarcely large enough to hold the whole party. 

“T have been robbed—plundered !” exclaimed Gardanne. “There is 
no treasure here. However, I have got something that I did not antici- 
pate.” 

“‘ What is that, general ?” asked an officer. 

“ A cold, and a lame leg. And now, gentlemen,” continued he, “let 
us hasten home, and thirik no more of fairy tales, which have, no doubt, 
deluded many a fool before me. What we have henceforth to do is to 
execute the Emperor’s mission, and if we succeed in forming fifty or sixty 
thousand well-trained troops, we may rely upon a reward of which no 
goblin will deprive us.” 

The mission perfeetly succeeded. Gardanne and his officers returned 
to France devorated with the Order of the Sun, which the general de- 
clared he would not exchange for all the fairy treasures of the East. 
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THE STORY OF LOUISE AND HER LOVERS. 


OncE upon a time, nearer yesterday than a hundred years ago, there 
lived a certain Baron von Arnfeld. Have you ever heard of Bergdorf ? 
It lies about three quarters of an hour’s journey by the omnibus from one 
of the largest and most important cities in the north of Germany. In that 
country, as I dare say you know, they have a way of reckoning distance 
by time; they will seldom tell you how many miles it is to such and such 
a place (though they have miles of their own, good stiff ones too, equal 
to between four and five of ours in England), but it is so many hours by 
the railway, or so many to drive, or, again, so many to walk. I have 
mentioned the omnibus, not because it is my favourite means of locomo- 
tion—quite the contrary—but because these vehicles ply between the city 
and Bergdorf at all hours of the day, and because everybody between the 
rank of a prince and a beggar rides in them. Bergdorf is a pretty vil- 
lage, not like one of our London suburbs, hot and dusty, with a town air 
pervading it, but quite country-like, the houses not being built in stately 
terraces, but detached or semi-detached, with pretty gardens before them, 
screening them from the broad Land-strasse, along which roll our friends 
the omnibuses, while both sides of this same Land-strasse are planted with 
linden-trees, beneath whose overhanging shade of leafy green is pleasant 
shelter when the summer sun shines hot. 

Such is, or at any rate such was, Bergdorf when the Baron von Arn- 
feld lived in it. 

The baron in person would have made a splendid model for a Hercules; 
he stood six foot three in his stockings, and was broad of limb and strong 
of sinew proportionately. In his youth he must have been a remarkably 
handsome man, and now, though the snows of some sixty winters had 
silvered his head and extinguished the fire in his eye, his form was as up- 
right as ever, and the looked every inch a baron. Poor man! he had 
little beyond his looks wherewith to support his dignity. The Baron von 
Arnfeld, his father, himself one of a large family, had had fourteen sons, 
all by right of German law and custom immemorial Barons von Arnfeld, 
though the baronial estates, by constant division and subdivision, had 
dwindled down almost to a fraction. Our baron, Rudolph by name, tenth 
of the fourteen, had inherited a certain Gut, or small estate, called Fried- 
richshuld, on which he had resided in earlier years ; but finding farming 
a plain and palpable present loss, with a hope of future profit so remote 
and dubious, that there was reason to fear the whole Gut would be 
swallowed up in mortgages before the turning of the tide, he wisely re- 
solved upon letting the same and retiring with his wife and three daughters 
to live at Bergdorf on the rent of his paternal inheritance. The baron 
was a good husband and father, and could be a pleasant companion enough 
when he chose, but he was extremely self-opinionated, and when in one of 
his argumentative moods often showed himself the reverse of agreeable. 
He had strong prejudices, and the strongest of them all were against 
England and the English. He treasured all the old familiar grudges and 
misconceived notions of foreigners in general, and had his own delusions 


in particular into the bargain. He had never himself been in England, 
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could neither read nor speak the language, the one sole utterance he had 
acquired being the words “ pass the bottle,” which he delighted in quoting 
as the form of speech ever on the lips of the drunken islanders. In his 
early _— he had served a single campaign in the Prussian army against 
Napoleon ; he was present, an ensign, at Waterloo; and his thorough ac- 

uaintance with our national character, manners, and customs, was pro- 
essedly drawn from his recollections of the English soldiery of that time. 
The good baron’s prejudices are, however, buried in his grave; he died 
= in this very year—reguiescat in pace. 

he Frau Baronin, his wife, was a sweet and gentle lady, becomin 

well her title of Gnidige Frau, by which the people all around addresse 
her, although she by birth belonged to burgher rank, and had only been 
raised to the Adel, or nobility, of which the Germans.are so proud, by her 
marriage with the baron. Her face was still fair at the time when I saw 
her, and must have been most beautiful in her youth, more beautiful than 
any of her daughters, now in the full charm and freshness of theirs. 

The names of these three young ladies were Sophie, Adéle, and Louise, 
rechristened by their father, das Herz, der Geist, and der Kérper, or 
Heart, Mind, and Body, names allowed by all who knew them to be not 

: Sophie, the eldest—das Herz—was, it must be confessed, rather plain- 
looking. She had weak eyes, and a complexion which was far from sug- 
gesting the idea of lities and roses; I am afraid I must call it muddy. 

he was tall and well-grown, and her figure was by the family considered 
good, but it was lacking in grace, the unnaturally small waist being sug- 
gestive of stays in a painful degree. Nevertheless, Sophie had assuredly 
the kindest and best little heart in the world—a large heart, and not a 
little one, by the way—a heart which, if it could plot that torture of its 
own body in the matter of stays, had certainly never caused a moment’s 
pain to any other body, ever since the day it first began to beat. Sophie’s 
was not what would be called a gushing nature, on the contrary, she was 
quiet and undemonstrative, but she seemed instinctively to anticipate 
everybody’s wants, and to have a heart-felt, if silent, sympathy for every- 
body’s joys and sorrows. Her hands, if not quite so soft and white as 
they might have been, were always busy, and seldom in behalf of the in- 
dividual body to which those members belonged. Was any one sick, 
Sophie was the gentle, thoughtful, untiring nurse. Nothing could evee- 

iffle her even temper, no envious or unkind thought ever found a place 
in her mind. All the girls could knit and sew, brew and bake, wash and- 
iron linen, and do a hundred other domestic offices, which even the- 
daughters of a baron are not above learning in Germany (in our baron’s. 
establishment there was, by the way, but one small maid of all work, 
receiving. her. twelve thalers, or scarcely 3/. yearly wages), but none of 
them could do these things so well as Sophie. 

Adéle, the second sister, would very soon convince you of the justice 
of her title as der Geist. Her education inteilectual had been deficient 
and imperfect, many a little English schoolgirl of half her years could 
have stumped her in questions of history and geography; literature and 
science were all but empty names to her, but the mind was there; you 
read it at the first glance in her face, in the broad forehead and clear, 
intelligent eye; you discerned it ere you had been half an hour in her 
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company in some acute, original remark, some ready answer, or even 
brilliant repartee. Adéle might have been pretty but that her nose was 
so sharp, and frequent ill health had induced a stoop to her shoulders, 
had rendered her complexion sickly, and spoilt the beauty of her teeth. 
It might have been this same ill health, too, or it might be Dame Nature 
that had given Adéle not quite so sweet a temper as either of her sisters, 
but in spite of this Adéle was a dear, good girl at heart, and at all times 
an agreeable, lively companion. 

As for Louischen, the youngest, the reason of her nom-de-guerre was 
apparent to the eye. She had the dowry of her mother’s beauty, her 
figure was tall and sylph-like, her features were regular, her eyes of the 
hue of the violet, and her whole face beamed with animation and hap- 
piness. Nor must I leave it to be supposed that her beauty was Louise’s 
only recommendation, the charm that is to cover a multitude of sins, she 
is the heroine of my story; and although that story will not show her in 
the best light, will bring her in guilty of the meanness of a deceit I 
cannot justify, yet I would remind my reader of the old saying which 
declares that all is fair in love or war, and I would have them to know 
that Louise, though by no means a perfect character, was not without 
her virtues. She had quite sufficient sense, and abundant good nature, 
she was entirely free from vanity and affectation, her light heart and 
childish love of fun made her the life of the whole house. When need 
was she could cook the dinner, or iron the shirts almost as nicely as 
Sophie, but the latter would generally take all such work out of her 
hands, for Louise was her eldest sister’s especial pet, and the spoilt 
darling of the whole family. Moreover, Louise had two avowed ad- 
mirers of the other sex, which was more than either of her sisters had 
as yet, and I now proceed to introduce this pair of gallants to your 
notice. 

Herr Cesar Tiechmann was first cousin of the lady at whose shrine 
he worshipped; he was her mother’s nephew, consequently had no drop 
of the baronial blood flowing in his veins. He was a young man of 
average talent and unexceptionable moral conduct, and by reason of one 
or the other, or both together, joined to some interest with an influential 
patron, he had obtained the directorship of some iron works in the 
neighbourhood of Bergdorf, with an income which had quite a prodi- 
gious sound in thalers, and it is only milords English, you know, who 
can afford to reckon in pounds sterling. I think these same thalers 
had something to do with the fact that the Herr Baron and the Frau 
Baronin favoured the pretensions of their nephew to the hand of their 
daughter, the pretty Louise; but although the latter was a good, obedient 
child in the main, in this instance she appeared disposed to be quite 
wilful and rebellious. The Herr Director—such was his title—the 
Germans dearly love their titles, not only never missing an opportunity 
of using them themselves but bestowing them on their wives, so that 
Louise, if she had married Casar, would have become the Frau Direc- 
torin, or Mrs. Directress of the iron works!—well, the Herr Director 
was her cousin, so he had his privileges of relationship; he was often at 
the house, it was Caesar and Louise between them, they even called one 
another Du—sweet, tender sound to German ears—but whenever the 
gentleman tried to discourse von der Liebe, the lady was deaf, or still 
more provokingly turned that most sacred of themes into ridicule. 
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Cesar was not handsome, poly Louise might have seen somebody 
more nearly resembling Adonis; Herr Director though Czsar was, he 
had rather the air of « shopman, or at best a banker’s clerk, and Louise 
may have fancied she had elsewhere beheld a more aristocratic bearing ; 
Cesar was good-natured, too, but in that no better than many a fool ; 
he was very much in love, but therein, perchance, he might even be 
equalled by somebody else. And who was somebody else ? 

The Baron von Arnfeld lived at Bergdorf in a small, unpretending 
dwelling, which, in the advertising columns of an English newspaper, 
might be called a semi-detached villa residence, and in the other semi- 
detachment lived one Herr Hiibner. This Herr Hiibner was a merchant, 
a young man, married—so don’t prematurely suppose him lover the 
second—who had not been long in business, po who, though prospering 
well, did not yet think himself too rich or too big to live in a semi- 
detached villa at Bergdorf. He had lived there rather more than a year 
at the time of my story, taking the omnibus every morning into the city 
to business, and taking the omnibus out again every evening to wife and 
to home at Bergdorf. He was not a remarkable man in any way, 
neither was his wife remarkable, save that she was an Englishwoman. 
I do not know how Herr Hiibner came to marry an English wife, nor 
where he met with her, suffice it to say he had met with her somewhere, 
and had married her, and they seemed a happy couple enough. They 
had one little baby boy, but there was at present another inmate in their 
house besides themselves, and their baby boy, and their servants-—namely, 
a brother of Madame Hiibner’s. 

This young gentleman’s name was Charles Howard; he was very 
handsome—or, at any rate, Louise von Arnfeld thought so—and he had 
come to Bergdorf about six months ago, at the invitation of his sister 
and brother-in-law, with a view of learning, and eventually becoming a 

tner in the business of the latter. I am not sure whether Charles 
sae claimed any relationship with the Dukes of Norfolk, but he 
was of good parentage, and himself rather disdained his present destiny ; 
being, however, a younger son of a large family, it was thought quite a 
grand opening, and he had chosen passively to submit rather than actively 
to rebel. He already knew something of the language when he first 
came to Bergdorf, and now, at the end of six months, he could, and vy 
often did, discourse quite fluently therein to his pretty neighbour Louise 
yon Arnfeld. There was only a slight iron railing dividing the two 
gardens, and whenever Louise in fluttering muslin would come out to 
busy herself among her flowers, Charles Howard, if he were at home— 
and it was at those hours when he was at home, I think, that the fair 
apparition showed herself the oftenest—Charles Howard would always 
find it pleasantest to smoke his cigar outside, and neither the cigar nor 
the slight iron railing were any impediments to conversation. By-and- 
by Charles Howard began to think to himself that if he were to be a 
merchant, and to live in Germany, it might be as well that he should 
have a German wife, and in that case he could never find anybody who 
would make half so nice and so pretty a one as Louise. He was cer- 
tainly very young to think of marrying yet, at scarcely one-and-twenty, 
but then Louise was very young, too, aie just seventeen, and they both 
could wait a little while if need were. 

And Louise? I shall not tell all the thoughts that passed through her 
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mind : suffice it to say that, whenever she compared the two, she found 
the Englishman in everything superior to her cousin the director. 

Not so, however, the baron and the baronin. The baron’s strongest 
prejudice, I have said, was against England and the English. Charles 

oward might be a good enough young man in his way, and the baron 
would not unfrequently offer him hospitable entertainment and civility of 
a certain sort, but the idea that one of that nation should run away with 
the choicest flower in his garden, the fairest daughter of his, the baron’s 
house, was gall and wormwood to him. It could not, should not be. 
And the baronin, like a good wife, felt with her husband, and had, more- 
over, a natural preference for her own nephew. Louise read the minds 
of her parents plainly enough; indeed it was not seldom that they ex- 
pressed themselves openly to her on the subject, and since she was a good 
girl, and would not act in open contradiction or defiance of her father and 
mother, her own mind was bent on one purpose, on the accomplishment 
of one object, being nothing less than the making them see with her eyes 
and perceive with her mind, and confess with her understanding that 
Charles unto Cesar was—Hyperion to a satyr. A difficult purpose, a 
hard, ee unattainable object this; but Louise had the spirit of a 
conqueror; she held, moreover, the creed of the Jesuit, that the end 
sanctifies the means. 

Among the best friends of the Arnfelds at Bergdorf were one Herr and 
Madame Werner, a worthy couple, who had been united in the bonds of 
matrimony very nearly five-and-twenty years. Now, in Germany this 
twenty-fifth anniversary, or silver wedding, as they call it, is ever kept as 
a festival—a festival to be rivalled and cate only by the golden or 
fiftieth anniversary, which it is only given to few and favoured mortals of 
this short-lived dispensation to celebrate. 

On the 15th of September would fall the Werner’s silver wedding-day, 
and my tale opens in the first week of August preceding, and finds the 
united families of the Arnfelds and Werners assembled at the house of 
latter, discussing what shall be the form of rejoicing for that eventful 

ay. 

The Werners, though not rich people in an English sense of the word, 
are considerably better off than the Arnfelds. Their house is larger, and 
wholly instead of semi-detached. It is not, however, in the house we shall 
find the party; the evening being warm and sultry, they have preferred 
to sit in the garden. A long table has been brought outside and placed 
in full view of the Landstrasse, and the good Sophie von Arnfeld is assist- 
ing Dorette Werner to spread the substantial Abendessen. Dorette is the 
only unmarried daughter of the house of Werner; a comely maiden, united 
by some similarity of character and of taste in special bonds of friendship 
with Sophie von Arnfeld. The rest of the party are gathered round the 
table; old Werner and the baron, encouraged rather than checked by the 
presence of the ladies, are smoking their cigars serenely, their respective 
wives are as placidly happy over their knitting; der Geist has the daily 
newspaper before her, out of which she occasionally reads a paragraph for 
the delectation of the general company; while der KGrper, affecting to 
be industriously embroidering the baronial coronet on a square cobweb of 
cambric, is really the idlest of the party, her tongue moving, however, 
much more rapidly than her needle. 

“Come, Kinder,” said Papa Werner, slowly removing the cigar from 
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his mouth, “time presses. Which of you will cut this Gordian 
knot ?” 

Louise eyed each of the dishes, which had been placed on the table for 
the evening meal, separately, then turned her bright face towards Herr 
Werner inquiringly. 

“Ts that something new Dorette has cooked for us?” she asked. “1 
never heard such a funny name. It’s not on the table yet I’m sure, or I 
would cut it for you with pleasure.” 

Herr Werner laughed, but none of the ladies shared the joke. Adéle 
= for she—der Geist, too—had never heard of the Gordian 

not. 

“ Never mind, Louischen,” said Herr Werner, when he had had his 
laugh out, stroking the young lady’s glossy brown hair. “I'll tell you 
a story. Once upon a time the Phrygians—a people, my dear, of 
ancient Greece—consulted the oracle about making a king, and were 
advised 

“ Herrmann,” interrupted Madame Werner, “is it a long story? We 
wanted, you know, to talk about our silver wedding.” 

“* And you can’t see what my Phrygians and their king have got to do 
with it. ait one moment.” And Herr Werner proceeded to tell the 
story of Gordias and his knot. 

Afterwards he went on: ‘ Once upon a time, alittle later in the world’s 
history, there lived, not a King nor a queen, but a plain and silly old 
couple, who, in celebrating their silver wedding, wished that their friends 
should enjoy themselves, but did not know how to make them. This was 
their Gordian knot. Whoever unfastens the same receives, if not the 
dominion of Asia, the best and sincerest of thanks.” 

“ Let me be Alexander,” spoke the Baron von Arnfeld, “and the thin 
is soon done. . Give a banquet, man—a supper to your friends. I will 
supply the carte, and you shall take thought but for the payment.” And 
the baron, who was a bit of an epicure, smacked his lips as he passed in 
imaginary review the meats and the drinks his soul loved. 

“We'll have the supper,” said Madame Werner, “but there must be 
something else. One does not keep a silver wedding every day.” 

“ Neither do people give suppers, such as I propose, every day,” sighed 
the baron. 

“Tam decidedly for doing something besides eating,” put in Adéle. 
“Could we not act a play—a little comedy of some ‘tin that would 
amuse people?” 

“‘ There is not time for stupid people to get up their parts. And I am 
one of the stupid ones, alas!’ cried Louise. “I vote fora ball. And 
oh! Madame Wane do let it be a fancy ball—it would be such fun.” 

“ For the young people possibly,” said the baron, dubiously. 

Oh yes; and those who don’t like need not wear fancy costume,” 
continued Louise. 

Sophie, Adéle, Dorette Werner all caught at the idea. It would be 
charming—nothing could be half so nice. The elders raised a few more 
objections, which were, however, speedily defeated by the young people, 
and it became finally agreed that Herr and Madame Werner should give 
a fancy ball on the occasion of their silver wedding. Next followed a 
discussion of the guests to be invited, and the evening meal proceeded 
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amid much animated talk and laughter. By-and-by the sound of wheels 
was heard along the Landstrasse. 

“ Here comes the omnibus from the city,” exclaimed Sophie. 

“ And Mr. Charles Howard in it,” observed Madame Werner. “ Run, 
Herrmann, and ask him to join us,” she added to her husband, who 
hastened to comply. “A nice young man, Mr. Charles Howard,” went 
on Madame Werner. 

“ Charming,” pronounced her daughter, with enthusiasm. 

“So handsome,” said Sophie. 

‘So gentlemanlike and agreeable,” added Adéle. 

The baroness did not speak, but glanced at her youngest daughter, who 
was also silent, and on whee fair cheek a heightened colour was plainly 
visible. The baron’s eye followed the same direction as his wife’s, and 
then he said: “Mr. Charles Howard is a thorough Englishman.” A 
short oracular dictum, which spoke volumes from Herr von Arnfeld; and 
he had not time for more, for the Englishman, the charming, nice, hand- 
some, gentlemanlike, and agreeable young man, was now seen approach- 
ing the party with Herr Werner. A friendly greeting went round, and 
a Ho took his seat at the table by the side of Adéle, and opposite 

“What do you think, Mr. Howard?” said Der Geist. “Herr and 
Madame Werner are going to give a fancy ball on their silver wedding- 
day. Won't it be nice?” 

“You must not expect Mr. Howard to agree with you,” said the baron. 
* The English all danee badly, and they are too proud ever to like what 
they cannot do well.” 

“*T am an exception then to the rule,” observed Mr. Howard, smiling, 
“for I am very fond of dancing.” 

“ An exception to which—the rule of dancing ill, or the rule of pride ?” 
asked Adéle, archly elevating her eyebrows. 

“Oh! I only claim for myself exception from the national pride,” 
answered the young Englishman ; “ the other I leave for your charitable 
decision.” 

“I don’t dance,” said Adéle. “I’m such a poor, weak ~ of 
goods; but I’m sure my sisters will dance with you, if you ask them.” 

Sophie smiled assent, but Louise said, mischievously, “ Perhaps they 
will, and perhaps they won’t. You might leave them to speak for them- 
selves, Adéle.” 

“Don’t you think it’s far pleasanter having tea out in the garden than 
in the house ?” inquired Sophie of Mr. Charles Howard. 

“ Infinitely pleasanter,” was the reply. 

“Such a thing would, however, be practically impossible in your damp, 
chill, English climate,’’ remarked the baron, shivering, as though in idea 
he felt our supposed everlasting fogs closing round him. 

Mr. Howard always made a point of allowing the baron’s assertions to 
pass uncontradicted, ‘Yours is indeed a fine climate,” was all the 
answer he now made. 

I shall not transcribe further the conversation of that evening. The 
sun had long set, and twilight was fast deepening into gloom ere the 
Arnfeld family rose to take leave of their host and hostess. Of course 
Charles Howard accompanied them home, managing to take Louise 
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under his special escort. The two walked a little behind the others, out 
of sight, and out of hearing. The bright stars shone out above them, and 
both time and place favoured the indulgence of sentiment. I incline, 
however, to think that the chief subject of discourse between them was 
the silver wedding, and a little plan or stratagem which should be car- 
= = in connexion therewith. What that plan was we shall see by- 
and-by. 

Two or three days later an omnibus halted before the semi-detached 
cottage tenanted by the Arnfelds, and out sprang no other person than 
Herr Director Cesar Tiechmann. 

“Good morning, fair cousin,” he called to Louise, who happened at 
that moment to be watering her geraniums.in the garden. Mr. Howard 
was not visible, being, doubtless, at that early hour of the day, absent at 
his brother-in-law’s counting-house in the city. 

Louise looked uncommonly pretty in her simple cotton dress, with her 
large white straw hat, trimmed with its blue ribbons, shading her forehead. 
She set down her watering-can, and gave her hand to her cousin. 

* Welcome, Cesar,” she said, smiling sweetly on the young man, and 
thereby raising him to the seventh heaven of delight. ‘Papa and 
mamma are gone to town with Adéle, but Sophie and I are at home, and 
we bid you welcome. Shall we go in now to Sophie ?” 

“No; let me speak to you first. See here,” and Cesar drew forth 
from his waistcoat-pocket a small, pink-tinted, delicately folded note. 

“Looks uncommonly like a billet-doux. Who is the lady, Cesar?” 
inquired Louise, still smiling. 

* Ah! you're not jealous a bit,” he returned. “’Tis only an invita- 


tion. Herr and Madame Werner are going to give a fancy ball on the 
15th, their silver wedding day.” 


“ Wonderful news, truly. What shall you say when I tell you that 
fancy ball was all the offspring of - fancy ?” 


“ Indeed, then, I guessed as much, and came here to-day, not hoping 
to bring you news, but to consult you about my dress. What shall you 
wear, Louise ?”’ 

‘“ Rather inconsequent that, isn’t it?” she replied, laughing. ‘“ You 
don’t propose that we should wear the same? In that case, I wonder 
whether your directorship would think it most fitting for me to assume 
masculine garb, or that you should appear in petticoats ?” 

“ You are laughing at me, Louise,” the young man said, in a disa 
pointed tone; “you never will understand the interest I feel in the 
as thing you do, and how I would fain be guided by you in all 

ings.” 

* Even making me comptroller of your wardrobe. I am much obliged 
to you.” Then, seeing her cousin looked hurt, she added in another tone, 
“Don’t be offended, Czsar, I have been hoping you would come to-day 
all the morning, and if you will grant me one request, I will not onl 
choose your character for you, and tell you what mine is to be, but I will 
promise to dance with nobody but you all the evening.” 

“ The Englishman not excepted?’ asked the Herr Director, who had 
been more than a little jealous, and now doubted his ears. 


“ Without exception—with nobody but you—I have said it,” affirmed 
Louise. 
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“‘Name your request,” cried the young man, rapturously. 

“That you will not come here again, that we do not meet till we meet 
at the fancy ball.” 

Cesar’s face again became overcast : 

‘ For five whole weeks! oh, Louise, how can you ask it ?” 

“IT have a reason, which you will know afterwards. If you grant 
my request, I promise to dance only with you the night of the fancy ball,” 
she repeated. 

Cesar hesitated. Five weeks of voluntary exile, out of sight of the 
face which made the sunshine of his life, out of hearing of the voice 
which was its music, seemed indeed insupportable. But then, on the other 
hand, if he disregarded the loved one’s request, if he intruded himself 
against her will into her presence, what might he expect? No sunshine 
surely then would beam on him, no soft music fall on his ear, he would 
meet but her anger and haughty displeasure. At the ball too, then, he 
could hope not even once for the favour of her hand, he must endure to 
see her whirling round in the arms of that hateful Englishman. While 
if he did her will, if he submitted himself to these five weary weeks of 
banishment, there was for him a triumph at the end of it such as he 
— never yet, even in his dreams, hoped to enjoy. His mind was 
made up. 

‘ * Be it so,” he said; “and now what is the character you have chosen 
or me?” 

“TI shall take the part of Titania, and you must be Bottom the 
Weaver.” 

Louise had not read much, but she was familiar with Shakspeare, as 
most Germans are, through Schlegel’s admirable translation. Herr Tiech- 
mann recoiled, as well he might. 

“ Ass’s head and all! You must be joking, Louise,” he protested. 

“Indeed, I never was more in earnest,” the young lady retorted. 
“Those are my terms, and I will hear of none other. I wonder, indeed, 
you could suppose for a moment I should compromise myself in the eyes 
of a whole enen by dancing the entire evening with you, if we 
appeared in merely ordinary characters. Now, as Bottom, the ass’s head 
will serve as a mask, and you, if you like, may preserve your incognito; 
or should it even be discovered, my infatuation will be viewed but as part 
of the play, which we have resolved, for the fun of the thing, to act to 
the letter.” 

“Very well for you, but I,” said poor Cesar, “do not much relish 
making a bona fide ass of myself.” 

, - You can then decline our agreement,” said the obdurate young 
ady. 
Testes Czxsar stood irresolute, and again a second time he yielded: 

“ Women have made fools of men before now,” he said. ‘You may 
make anything, even an ass of me, if you like, though I can’t say J see 
the fun of the thing. And now you must tell me where I am to procure 
this most honourable disguise. I suppose you don’t expect me to slay the 
avimal myself for the sake of his skin and his ears?” 

“Now you're a dear good Cesar, and my own darling cousin,” said 
Louise, all smiles and gratitude. “No, he shan’t have to murder an in- 
nocent donkey. Go to Roper’s, in the Berg-strasse, and he’ll furnish a 
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mask to order, which shall transform you into a perfect representation of 
the creature, ears and all. And now,” she continued, placing her little 
hand confidingly on his arm, “I am going to take you into the house, 
Sophie will be so glad to see you, and you must spend a long day 
with us.” 

Before banishment,’’ murmured he. ‘ Oh, Louise, wh 

“Hush! no more questions,” she interrupted, laying fee finger on 
her lip; “and, recollect, not a word to papa and mamma when they 
return.” 

Herr Tiechmann did spend a long day at Bergdorf—long in reality, 
though to him the hours seemed winged. Louise had never been so 
charming, never half so gracious to him before. The Baron and Baronin 
von Arnfeld returned early in the evening, and appeared to feel almost as 
much satisfaction at the change as the young man himself. 

“The girl will come to her senses in time,” whispered the baron to his 
wife. Then aloud to Cesar, as the latter at length rose to depart, “ You 
must come to see us soon again. Do you know I have felt several times 
to-day a twinge of pain in my foot, such as generally precedes one of my 
gouty attacks. I shall expect you, as a dutiful nephew, to come and in- 
quire after me in a.day or two.” 

Cesar gave arueful glance at Louise, of which, however, she appeared 
quite unobservant; then saying, 

“Tam always only too glad of an excuse for coming, uncle,” he 
wished good night all round, and turned to the door. Louise followed 
him to the garden gate. ‘ Remember,” was her parting word. 

“If your father should be really ill, will you not relent, Louise? He 
will think my absence so unaccountable,” 

“If you were as fond of me as you pretend, you would care more for 
what J think. Papa will not be really ill; you know his attacks at this 
time of year never are serious. If it were so, I should send you word, 
of course. Now good-by till the 15th of September.” And, withdrawing 
her hand from her cousin’s pressure, she ran back to the house. 

Before she went to bed that night she spoke to her sister Sophie: 

“Do you think papa meant what he said when he told Cesar he 
thought he was going to have an attack of gout?” 

*T don’t know, dear; why do you ask ?” 

“ Because—oh, Sophie, don’t think me wicked, but I can’t help feeling 
I should be glad—I mean, if he were not very ill, it might help to bring 
about what I wish if he were laid up.”’ 

We will not follow further the conversation of the sisters. The next 
day the baron was manifestly unwell, and the third he kept his bed. He 
was at all times subject to rheumatic gout, but in the summer, if he 
suffered at all, the attacks were slight. This one, however, seemed about 
to be an exception to the rule. The baron’s great toe was violently in- 
flamed; he shrieked with pain if the afflicted member was ever so lightl 
touched. Louise was her father’s devoted nurse. It was, as I have ar | 
generally Sophie who took this office, but now her younger sister insisted 
on superseding her; she—Louise, must needs make the gruel, must carry 
it up-stairs, must read the paper to him when he was freer from pain, at 
his bedside. 

“ Has Cesar been here ?”’ inquired the baron of his daughter on the 
fourth day. 
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“ No, papa, but Mr. Howard has just called to inquire after you. He 
desired his compliments, and left a book which he thought perhaps might 
amuse you.” 

“ Humph,” said the baron, turning his face to the wall, and moving 
his gouty foot impatiently, which action did not improve his temper. 

During the afternoon of the next, or fifth day, the baron again ques- 
tioned Louise whether his nephew had not been. Being again answered 
in the negative, he muttered, angrily, ‘“‘ Why does not somebody write 
and tell him I am ill?’ Louise hesitated for a reply. At length she 
said (naughty Louise! this was very mean and treacherous on your 
part): | 

** Dear papa,” she said, “you yourself asked him to come to see 
you; you foretold your present illness; should he not eome without 
further solicitation ?” 

Again the baron turned himself in bed, with a smothered exclamation, 
whether of pain, or anger, or wounded sensibility, his daughter could not 
tell, but from that time forward he never again mentioned his nephew’s 
name during the whole time his illness lasted. Meanwhile, Charles 
Howard paid his daily visit, made his daily inquiry, and almost daily 
found something acceptable to send up to the baron’s sick-room. At 
length, when the invalid was progressing fast towards convalescence, not 
having yet left his room, but having exchanged his bed in the daytime 
for an easy-chair, Louise ventured timidly to ask whether Mr. Howard 
might not be allowed to see him. He, Mr. Howard, “ evidently wished 
it so much.” A gruff and somewhat surly assent it was the baron gave, 
but still it was assent, that was enough for Louise. The Englishman 
was henceforward admitted to a daily interview, which every day in- 
creased in length. What passed during these private interviews nobody 
knew, but Charles Howard must have used his weapons skilfully, since 
one day Louise overheard the following téte-d-téte between her father 
and mother: 

. “ What a pity that young fellow should be an Englishman,” said the 
ormer. 

Quoth the baronin: “Well, Rudolph, when one comes to consider it, 
he is but half an Englishman, after all. His sister married a German, 
and he himself has come to live in Germany, and wishes to have a 
German wife of his own. Trust our Louise for making him all German 
to the very backbone.” 

“ And yet,”’ pursued the baron, “and yet, Dorothea, you were once 
as much against it as I was.” 

“ Yes, but then I did not know him, nor how well he will in a year or 
two be able to provide for our child, nor how sincerely they were at- 
tached to one another. I loved Cesar, too, and never would have 
believed he could prove himself such a base, ungrateful wretch.” 

Oh, Louise, Louise! did not your ears burn, did not your conscience 
smite you as you listened to the unjust accusation? I cannot at all 
defend my heroine, and think it must have been so. 

The long-expected 15th of September arrived. The Baron von Arn- 
feld, though now entirely convalescent, declared himself unequal for the 
evening campaign. ‘The ball he resigned with real indifference, but it 
was no affected sigh of regret which rose to his lips as he thought of the 
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per of his favourite moek turtle ragoit and pité de fois gras, of the 
bumper of choice Rhenish and for 

Frau von Arnfeld, in the costume of Marie Antoinette, looking almost 
as youthful and as lovely as that beautiful and unfortunate queen might 
have done in her best days, was the chaperone of her three daughters. 
Sophie, dressed to represent Night, wore black, and over it a long dark- 
blue veil, spangled with silver stars. Adéle appeared as a Fiorlanderin, 
in short petticoats and bodice, her hair hanging behind in two long plaits, 
tied with gay parti-coloured ribbons, having m her hand a basket filled 
with choicest flowers. Titania wore a robe of airy white, with wings of 
silver-tissue fastened to her shoulders, and a glittering silver tiara on her 
head. She was, perhaps, rather too tall for one’s ideal Queen of the 
Fairies, but her figure being slight and graceful, the dress suited her 
well, and her beauty, at all times noticeable, was this evening more striking 
than usual. Excitement had lent a deeper flush to her cheeks, a 
greater brilliancy to her eye, and when with her mother and sisters she 
entered the ball-room, she became at once the observed of all observers, 
It was a pretty scene altogether; Dorette Werner’s hands had added 
some tasteful decorations to the room; most of the guests wore fane: 
costumes, and not a few had made a happy and effective choice. . 

Charles Howard was one of the few who appeared in plain eveni 
dress. He came forward, among others, to greet Titania, but she seem 
to bestow little notice upon any of them, while her eyes glanced restlessly 
round the room in search of some object which apparently she failed to 
diseover. At length the band struck up a waltz; Titania received 
numberless entreaties for the favour of her hand, but she turned a deaf 
ear to them all. Suddenly the door opened, and there appeared a figure 
so eccentric that the dancers stopped to look, and the band halted for a 
few seconds in their music. The lower half of the figure had the semblance 
of a man, and was clothed in a workman’s blouse, while its head was the 
head of an ass! No sooner had this strange monster shown itself in the 
doorway than the Queen of the Fairies moved quick as lightning towards 
it, almost precipitating herself into its arms. The pair were going to 
dance together. The band resumed the strains of the waltz, and while 
the other dancers all stood still to gaze, the remarkable couple commenced 
whirling swiftly past them. The lady trod lightly indeed as a fairy, 
seeming searcely to touch the ground, but the gentleman, encumbered 
perhaps by his heavy boots or his unusual headgear, moved as awkwardly 
as the clown he represented might have done. The comedy was in- 
stantaneously apparent to the whole company. It was Titania and 
Bottom ; but who was it had undertaken the ungraceful part of the 
latter? ‘‘ Who can it be ?” was whispered from one to another; but 
people for the most part only shook their heads and wondered. If a few 
did guess it was Herr Director Tiechmann, they kept their suspicions to 
themselves. Very soon the company tired of being only spectators, and 


resumed their part as actors in the scene. The ball was kept up with 


spirit until supper, which was served in truly magnificent style; then 
again dancing recommenced, and was continued until dawn had long been 
visible in the eastern sky. Well did Titania perform her part ; she kept 
all her favour for Bottom; with him only she danced; by his side she sat 
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at supper; for him were all her smiles and pleasant talk and laughter. 
Was Charles Howard jealous? He did not show it if he were, though he 
did not dance much, and was quieter than usual. 

“The day after to-morrow, under the lindens, at seven o’clock in the 
evening,” whispered Titania to her partner, as he led her from the ball- 
room and placed her in the carriage by the side of her mother and 
sisters. 

“ J will not fail, my fair one,” responded Bottom, or Czsar—which- 
ever you like to eall him—tenderly pressing the little gloved hand. 

The next day Charles Howard did not go to his counting-house in the 
city at all, but spent it entirely with the Arnfelds. 

t is now the evening of the day after—a lovely evening, the softest 
zephyrs stirring the still, silent air, and the sun sinking to his rest in a 
orgeous ‘ daffodil sky.” The Bergdorf church clock has just struck the 
ear of seven, and in the avenue of limes just opposite the church a 
solitary man lingers, evidently on the look out for some one, for he turns 
his head almost every minute, and often stands still as if listening. By- 
and-by the sound of advancing footsteps is heard; a lady and gentleman, 
arm-in-arm together, are approaching the solitary watcher. The latter, 
expectant though he was, is evidently surprised at the sight that meets 
his eyes. This was not what he expected. He starts, rubs his eyes as 
if to make sure of the vision, colours, looks disappointed, annoyed, angry. 
The lady leaves the gentleman on whose arm she is leaning, and goin 
close up to the other, she says, in a serio-comic tone, waving her onl 
towards the companion of her evening walk : 

“ Titania begs leave to introduce her Oberon.” Then more seriously, 
in a half repentant, beseeching way, she continues: “ Oh, Caesar, my 
good cousin, do not be angry. I know that you have reason, that I have 
not treated you fairly, and 1 beg you a thousand pardons ; but now listen 
to my excuse. Charles Howard and I have loved one another from the 
first ; I had no affection to give you beyond that of a cousin. My parents 
preferred you to him. I did not wish to act against their wishes ; I could 
not feel as they did; I wished to make them feel with me. The only way 
I could think of for attaining this object was by keeping you out of the 
way. Forgive the artifice I used for this purpose. Oh, Cesar, I know 
it was very wrong, but I confessed all yesterday to mamma, and she has 
forgiven me, and she will tell papa, and get him to forgive me; and the 
like Mr. Howard now, and with their consent yesterday we were betrothed. 
Oh, Cesar, say that you forgive me, and will come again to Bergdorf as 
you used to do, and will shake hands with Mr. Howard, and be our good 
cousin always.” 

Czsar hesitated a little; he had cause to be angry, and he was angry: 
but he did shake hands with Charles Howard, and I believe that eventually 
he did forgive Louise, and was present at their.wedding some two years 
afterwards. Since then he himself has also married, and I have reason 
to believe that both are very happy couples. 
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Wuat M. Capefigue designates as the ‘charming decline” of the 
epoch of the Regency, had certainly little in common with the barbarous 
enervation that paved the way to the fall of Rome. If there was much 
licentiousness, so also there was much graceful taste, and even dissipation 
was concealed beneath elegance. The great ladies of the day, Mesdames 
de Parabére, de Sabran, and de Phalaris, never forgot their natural dis- 
tinction of manners in the obliviousness of life ; Art lent itself, in the 
—_ of Watteau, Lancret, and Boucher, to the taste of the day; and 

iterature and Poetry, as represented by Voltaire, La Fave, and Chanlieu, 
abetted freedom in love as in all other things. A whole generation of 
gallant men—the Canillacs, the Nocés, the Broglies, and the Brancas; 
all of whom had fought by the side of the Duke of Orleans—and a group 
of beautiful and intellectual ladies seemed to have met as if by appoint- 
ment at that great crisis, as it were to drink the last crystal cup of joy, 
ere the tumult of a great revolution broke upon the court and country 
alike. 

The life of the Regent, viewed socially, divides itself into several 
epochs, each marked by a particular character. When young, he 
affected the company of actresses and opera girls. The demoiselles 
Desmarés and Florence were his favourites, and he himself arranged the 
music and brought out operas, to the scenery of which he also contri- 
buted, aided by Watteau and Lancret. 

To this succeeded an epoch of trials. Proscribed from the court of 
Louis XIV., the prince selected a devoted friend, Mademoiselle de Sery, 
created Countess of Argenton, for a friend in adversity. Once more 
restored to power, he sought excitement in the more lively society of 
Madame de Parabére and Madame de Sabran, the one of whom was 
queen of beauty at Asniéres, the other at La Muette. 

Several portraits of Madame de Parabére are in existence, and whether 
painted by Vanloo as Minerva, or with the Regent as Daphnis and Chloe, 
or with garlands of flowers by Blin de Fontenoy, still her transcendent 
beauty eclipses all artificial devices and encumbrances. Madame de 
Parabére, of Breton descent—her name was Marie Madeleine Coatquer 
de la Vieuxville—was educated at an Ursuline convent at Versailles, and 
introduced to the court of Louis XIV. ; she was protected there by the 
austerity of Madame de Maintenon, who wedded her to the Brigadier- 
general M. de Beaudeant, Count of Parabére. Madame de Parabére, at 
eighteen, was not only beautiful, but she also abounded in all the graces 
of conversation. She was fond of dress, and was always lively and 
smiling. Few in consequence came near her without being charmed by 
so many advantages of mind, person, and attire. Lord Bolingbroke, it 
is known from his letters to Prior and to de Torey, came under their 
united influence. 

The Duke of Orleans—whose wealth as heir to Monsieur the king’s 
brother, and to “ la grande demoiselle,” was immense—was at that epoch, 
as we have seen, proscribed at court. The king, under the influence of 


* Les Reines de la Main Gauche, la Comtesse de Parabére. Par M. Capefigue. 
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Madame de Maintenon, had passed from libertinism to that state of 
savage bigotry which led to dragon: ding the Protestants, and he could 
not tolerate the lieentiousness of the duke. The latter was also married 
to one of his children—Mademoiselle de Blois—and while his infidelities 
were perfectly well known both to the king and to the duchess, the Abbé 
Dubois, according to Capefigue, managed, by the influence he possessed 
over both Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon, to keep up appear- 
ances and to prevent an open rupture. The abbé is, indeed, said to have 
received several valuable benefices from the king for his services in these 
delicate family matters. 

The Duke of Orleans revenged himself for his disgrace at court by 
those “ petits-soupers’’ known as the Regency Suppers, at which the 
Marquises of Nocé and de la Fave, and the Counts de Brancas and de 
Broglie participated, in the company of beauty, of those exquisite viands 
and delicate wines that enlisted their sympathies and exalted their wit : 

La véritable sagesse 
Est de savoir fuir la tristesse, 
Dans les bras de la volupté. 


Such were the principles adopted at the Palais Royal. 

The animosity of the court to the Duke of Orleans was envenomed by 
his claims, as a descendant of Anne of Austria, to the throne of Spain. 
The party of the legitimised princes, strengthened by Madame de Main- 
tenon, never ceased to vilify his character, and hence it was that even his 
chemical pursuits were said to have had an object more characteristic of 
the times he lived in than of his own thoughtless, frivolous, and dis- 
sipated character. If he painted, it was said to be only to reproduce 
licentious scenes; and if he cultivated music, it was in the same way at- 
tributed to his partiality for opera singers. At length, the complaints of 
the duchess of his devotion to the Countess d’Argenton assumed so 
serious a character, that he was induced by the Duke of Saint-Simon and 
other friends to break off the connexion as the only chance of avoiding a 
public scandal. _ It was said of the duke: 


Turin le fait homme de guerre, 
La d’Argenton, sage en amour, 
Et la duchesse, homme de cour. 


It was probably this rupture which also saved the duke in the criminal 
proceedings soon after instituted against him and Humbert, the chemist, 
on the occasion of the sudden deaths of the children and grandchildren of 
Louis X1V.—the extinction, indeed, of the whole direct line. . The duke 
was also supported by the old aristocracy—princes, dukes, and peers—as 
well as by parliament, in his opposition to the legitimised princes, and 
hence the coup d’état by which the proclamation of the Regency was 
brought about at the decease of Louis XIV. was much facilitated. 

As Regent the duke devoted his mornings to business and his evenings 
to pleasure. M. de Capefigue insists that the peculiarity of the renowned 
* petits soupers” of the Regency was that there was nothing coarse in 
them. Louis XIV., who was one of the greatest eaters in his dominions, 
neither knew how to dine nor how to sup. ‘There was not a banqueting 
apartment in all Versailles. The Regent was, on the contrary, consum- 
mate in the art. Ali the viands were of an exquisitely delicate character; 
the only wines permitted were Tokay, Sillery, and Cyprus—the rich wine 
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of the Knights Hospitallers, and called that of the Commanderie, or 
“ of the Commanders.” 

It was at one of these “ petits soupers” that Madame de Parabére made 
her first appearance as an intimate guest, in the month of September, 
1716. She could not only smile and talk, but she could also eat and 
drink to an extent that drew down upon her the animadversion of her 
enemies. The Princess Palatine said of her “that she was capable of 
eating and drinking like ahog.” It was, however, only another manifes- 
tation of that health which rendered her so uniformly gay and lively— 
‘un beau morgeau de chair fraiche’—and the Duke of Lauragnais also 
added, susceptible, even sometimes to bursts of anger. Every one at these 
suppers of the Regency had his or her name. Broglie was known as 
Brouillon, on account of his meddlesome humour; Nocé was called 
Braquemardo; La Fave, le Gros Poupart; Canillac, la Caillette Triste ; 
the Count of Brancas, la Caillette Gaie ; the Duchess of Berry was called 
Joufflotte, from her fat cheeks, and Beau Paon from her ostentatious man- 
ners; Madame de Parabére was dubbed the Corbeau Noir, from her 
bright black eyes. ; 

This was the epoch at which M. de Noailles was labouring at maki 
good the deficit, estimated at 1,800,000,000 livres, in the treasury, lef 
at the death of Louis XIV., by making the. financiers and monopolists 
disgorge their ill-gotten gains ; such at least. was the language of the 
day, “en faisait rendre gorge aux maltdiiers.” - [t was proposed at first 
to raise 147,355,433 livres from about a hundred persons compromised by 
their wealth. The financier Samuel Bernard, for example, was taxed at 
4,000,000, and his son-in-law, Farges, 2,000,000. The public were 
delighted with these arbitrary proceedings, and they pilloried the victims 
in songs and engravings. The victims themselves, however, spared no 
efforts to obtain remission of the sums in which they were mulcted, and 
M. de Nocé and Madame de Parabére have the credit of having seconded 
their efforts to their utmost. Count de Maurepas, in his “ Memoirs,” 
says the financier Hénault bribed Nocé and Madame de Parabére with 
800,000 livres to plead his cause, and that the latter did it successfully. 
Noeé was reputed to be as partial to the delieately-flayoured wines of t 
Regency suppers as Madame, and the people sang : 


Nous nous enivrerons, don, don, 
Nocé méme y sera, la Ja 
Avec la Parabére. 


Capefigue declares, however, that a more ephemeral favourite of the 
Regent's, Madame de Tencin—a friend of Montesquieu’s and of Fon- 
tenelle—the latter of whom is designated as a base eavesdropper to the 
Abbé Dubois—was far more busy with these disreputable speculations 
than was Madame de Parabére. Madame was also at first opposed to the 
— of paper — credit introduced by Law, probably because 


she made so much by Noailles’s Oriental system of “avances.” The fact 
is thus recorded : 


Laisse la Prie (la marquise) engloutir notre argent. 
Viens, Parabére, et goue un plus beau role, 
Sauve |’ Etat, conseille ton ent 

De quitter Law. 


But after she had, through De Nocé, obtained twelve shares in the 
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“‘ Compagnie deg Indes,” and through them gained an income of 80,000 
livres, she became an ardent convert to the Scotchman’s system, and she 
took her place among those numerous fair ones who in the words of Cape- 
figue “surrounded and interlaced the comptroller-general Law with 
crowns wove by their own fair hands, in exchange for a single word, 
which might enable them to turn millions in a few weeks. Madame de 
Parabére was apparently not the least successful pleader with the any- 
thing but stern Seot. She was enabled during the first year of the in- 
troduction of his financial system to purchase the duchy of Damville for 
800,000 livres, and the lordship of Blain, in Berry, for 100,000. As the 
highest premium on the company’s shares was 13,000, there is mani- 
festly an error in saying that these properties were purchased by the sale 
of twelve shares, nor is it comprehensible how Capefigue can say, after 
Mathieu Marais, that the lordship of Blain, in Berry, was worth 300,000 
livres a year and yet was purchased for 100,000! 

“Tf an epoch,” our author says, “of over-excitement in credit in- 
evitably entails the ruin of some, it also communicates a tone of adven- 
turous splendour to society. Never had Paris been so gay, so animated, 
so active, as it became under the system of Law; new and sumptuous 
hotels rose up in every direction, from the Place Vendéme to the Place 
des Victoires. The crowd inundated the streets amidst hundreds of 
equipages; gold was bestowed open-handed on adventurers, actresses, and 
fashionable ladies ; people were inebriated with shares and papers; every 
one drank to the dregs in this Bacchanal of speculation. The Regent, 
indeed, allowed every one who was connected with him to profit by the 
frenzy of the moment.” 

It was a perfect shower of gold, and the Danaes benefited by the 
rainfall were not few in number. The Regent was by no means circum- 
scribed in his favours. The old Princess Palatine said of him that he 
never knew what true affection was; his love was mere sensuality. On 
the other side, the ladies were not much more particular, and they fol- 
lowed the bent of their own inclinations without much regard for the 
Regent. The princess-mother said of him, “ My son is not at all jealous; 
the tricks that his mistresses play him neither annoy him nor make him 
angry; they only amuse him, and make him laugh.” 

If we are to believe Henri Sanson, however, the favour shown b 
Madame de Parabére to the young Count of Horn was fatal to the 
latter. This young nobleman, allied to the highest houses in France, 
had got engaged in a squabble with another young gentleman, and a 
Jew, as to a claim to certain shares in the Mississippi scheme, and the 
Jew had, unfortunately, lost his life in the scrimmage. There are, 
however, various accounts given of the event. It was said that the 
shares being at that moment at a discount, it was necessary to make 
a sacrifice in order to keep up the prestige of the scheme, and that Law 
and Dubois were among the most inveterate enemies of the young count. 
But Sanson tells us that Madame de Parabére made such extraordinary 
exertions to save the young man (he was only twenty-two years of age) 
as would imply a more than usual interest in his welfare. In an inter- 
view with Charles Sanson, the hereditary master of high works at that 
epoch, she declaimed in no measured terms against the Regent and his 
subordinates : 


“TI have begged of them in vain—they would not listen tome. The 
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abbé assumed a mild hypocritical look; the Scotchman was implacable. 
They spoke to me of state reasons, of finances, of bankruptcy, and he, 
Philip, I believe that for a moment he smiled. Ah! Dieu me damne! I 
will be revenged over all three, and of him the last. Beware, Law! 
Beware, Dubois! And after that, it will be for us two, Philip!” 

There were other antecedents relative to Madame de Parabére of a 
doubtful character, and the name of Richelieu is mixed up with her in- 
trigues, but Capefigue rejects the letters published by M. Feuillet de 
Couche as apocryphal, and he declares that the marshal so powerful 
under Louis XV. was a mere painted doll in the time of the Regency, 
and was ridicule itself personified in his amours. The Count de Para- 
bére, it is to be observed, died in 1718, and Saint-Simon says of him: 
“ As for the part that he played here below, he might as well have gone 
before.” Such was the kind of compen a that was current at that epoch. 

It was in passing through these episodes of — that the crisis of 
Law’s system was arrived at. Opposition had succeeded to enthusiasm, 
and insulting songs were vociferously chanted not ~— the Rue Quin- 
campoix, but in the purlieus of the Palais Royal. Four lines will give 
an idea of their character : 


Law, le fils ainé de Satan 
Nous met tous 4 ’aumone, 

Il nous a pris tout notre argent 
Il n’en reste & personne. 


Madame de Parabére and Nocé, as also the ee himself, came in for 
the same wrathful denunciations as Law; “as if,” says Capefigue, “ they 
were in any way responsible for the follies of speculation.” In France, 
the people always go to extremes ; a system which might have succeeded 
with moderation was ruined by excessive speculation, and when this 
passion brought with it the inevitable result of a crisis, the people went to 
the other extreme of despondency, terror, and insult. 

The Regent, threatened in his person, trembled for a moment before 
the insurrections at the Palais Royal and at Law’s bank, in the Rue de 
Richelieu, and he was only enabled to recover his courage and serenity 
at his “ petits soupers.” The Duke and Duchess of Maine also took ad- 
vantage of this crisis to foment a Legitimist conspiracy at their chateau 
at Sceaux, whence their poet-laureate, Lagrange-Chancel, fulminated his 
“ Philippics,” in which the Regent was compared to Tiberius; 


Vers cet impudique Tibére 
Conduis Sabran et Parabére. 


The zeal and energy of the Marquis de Fave saved the Regency on this 
occasion, and the Duke and Duchess of Richelieu, and most of the other 
accomplices in the “ Complot Cellarmare,” as it was called, were committed 
to the Bastille under lettres de cachet. Henri Sanson claims for his 
ancestor Charles the credit of having first discovered this plot through a 
ring of M. de Richelieu’s, found upon an adventurer’s finger—Antoinette 
Sicard by name—and who had been condemned to flagellation for mal- 
practices. 

The success of this second coup d’état was to strengthen the usurpa- 
tion of the Regent. Madame de Parabére is said to have been no stranger 
to the additional powers conferred also at the same time on the Abbé 


Dubois, and to his appointment to the episcopacy of Cambrai. “The 
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. Saint-Simon tells us, “* was made between two kisses to Madame 
e Parabére.”” The Regent himself was elated, and he went more into 
public than heretofore. His “ petits soupers” were no longer confined to 
the Palais Royal ; they were extended to the Luxembourg, to La Muette, 
and the little Chateau d’Asniéres. The Regent was devotedly attached 
to his daughter, the Duchess of Berri, who resided at the first-mentioned 
place, but, at an epoch of such utter corruption, even this parental affec- 
tion was infamously misrepresented not only by Chancel, but by Voltaire, 
who was devoted to the party of the Duchess of Maine. The charming 
little chateau of Asniéres, with its flowery islands, bathed by the Seine, 
had been made over to Madame de Parabére, and here she received the 
Regent in the manner he most liked, “ without noise or ceremony, but 
with an adorable familiarity.” Suppers must have corresponded at that 
epoch to what we now misname dinners, for after repasts so designated, 
served up on’china, with wine imbibed from Bohemian glasses, the party 
used to adjourn to the river and indulge in the tranquil pleasure of 
angling. The Regent was personally no coward, for several attempts 
were made upon his person at this epoch, and once when thus engaged 
with Madame de Parabére in rig the boatmen threatened 
to cast them both into the river. He was probably encouraged in this 
indifference by Madame de Parabére, who seems to have been above 
weakness of any kind. Capefigue says that there were no quarrels be- 
tween the Regent and his mistress, but Mathieu Marais and De Barbier 
assert the contrary, and that the fair lady’s gallantry at Asniéres caused 
many a quarrel and more than one rupture, out of all of which madame 
issued triumphant by the sheer force of her character. 

Madame de Parabére preserved, indeed, to the last that influence which 
her natural strength of character, more even than her beauty, had won 
for her over the Regent. She knew that love with the prince was a 
matter of distraction, not of business, and she had the good sense never 
to intrude except when she was sought for. Whilst she, also, always treated 
the prince with the respect due to his position, she yet preserved a certain 
amount of haughtiness which ensured respect on his side. The circle of 
amiable ladies that grouped around the Regent was, however, also in- 
creasing. A new guest had made her first appearance at the suppers of 
the Regency—Madame de Sabran—who soon divided with Madame de 
Parabére the affections—such as they were—of the prince, and who ob- 
tained the same influence over him. The two ladies, however, succumb- 
ing to the prince, not for love, but for an object—for money and position 
—were not jealous of one another. Madame de Sabran is said to have 
lorded it over the prince to an extent that Madame de Parabére never 
ventured. Madame de Sabran had also her own especial establishment 
at St. Maur. 

With the majority of Louis XV., the Regent became once more the 
Duke of Orleans, and his health began at the same time to give way before 
a life of dissipation, his sufferings being augmented by wounds recei 
in battle. Yet it was just at this epoch, when ill and fatigued, that he 
suddenly became enamoured of the youth and beauty of Madame 
d’Averne. 

Facilis descensus Averni, 


as the pamphleteers of the day propounded; and so it was in reality, for 
it was this abominable licentiousness of the court that paved the way to 
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the revolution. The Countess d’Averne had her day and her salon like 
the others. Voltaire, always assiduous in flattering the beauty that was 
in the ascendant, wrote verses for her to recite before the Regent. But 
neither wine could any longer inebriate, nor youth nor beauty keep any hold 
of the affections of the exhausted prince. Going to Versailles with the 

oung king, as the bigoted Madame de Maintenon had succeeded to the 
La Valliéres, and Montespan with the blasé Louis XV., so the pious 
Madame de Phalaris now succeeded to that temporary place in the 
Regent’s favour which had been enjoyed for so short a time by Madame 
d’Averne. It is but fair to admit that this latter lady, like Madame de 
Parabére and De Sabran, did not take this last act of inconstancy much 
to heart, and she consoled herself in her own way as best she could. 
Madame d’Averne is said, on her side, to have found that consolation in 
the society of the Count d’Alincourt and the young Duke of Richelieu. 
The Duchess of Phalaris was the last of the favourites, and the duke, 
who is said to have hastened his end by his assiduous devotion to business, 
and his anxiety for the young king, his pupil, died in a manner which 
can scarcely be said to corroborate this view of the matter, whilst Madame 
de Phalaris was reading a light and attractive story to beguile his last 
hours, The surgeon, Chirac, is also said to have hastened his end by 
copious bleedings—a practice which, in such a case, certainly could not 
be pursued with impunity. Thanks to the much calumniated Law, the 
quondam Regent, who had taken up the sceptre when France was ex- 
hausted by the prodigalities of Louis XV., was enabled to hand it over 
to Louis XV. with the country calm, prosperous, without wars or debts. 
If some suffered for their insane cupidity, the country gained by a system 
which, at all events, gave breathing-time to restore the finances to a 
healthy condition. 

The most lamentable histories to relate are those which concern the end 
of those ladies who, beloved for a brief time, have shone in a world of 
pleasure only to pass an inglorious and self-accusing old age. Mademoi- 
selle Desmarés was one of the least unfortunate. Connected with the 
Comédie-Frangaise, she consoled herself for the loss of the prince’s affec- 
tions by devotion to her profession, and by wedding a person in her own 
sphere of life. She had a daughter by the Regent, whom she was, most 
cruelly, never allowed to see, and who became, as the Marchioness of 
Ségur, one of the most amiable and estimable ladies of the eighteenth 
century. Mademoiselle Florence, of the Opera, had a son, who, as 
Count of Saint-Albin, became Archbishop of Cambrai, and was an ex- 
emplary prelate, both by his manners and his orthodox opinions. The 
Countess of Argenton, who always declared that her friendship for the 
prince was most beneficial to him, keeping him from other and more dis- 
orderly connexions, solaced herself by marrying the Chevalier d’Oppéde. 
Her son by the Duke of Orleans became Grand Prior of the Order of 
Malta, and he was at one time much looked up to, as the title which he 
bore of Batard d’Orleans reminded the people of Dunois; and it was even 
anticipated that he would prove a match for the English. A poet of the 
day apostrophised, indeed, the prince as follows : 

Tout un peuple alarmé n’a plus qu’une espérance : 
Prince, & mille plaisirs livre tes jeunes ans ; 
Regois plus que jamais la Sery, la Florence ; 
Dans Pétat ot l’Anglais vient de mettre la France, 
On ne peut trop avoir d’Orleans ! 
F 
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Madame de Parabére, although discarded and supplanted, never, as we 
have before said, entirely lost her influence over the wayward prince. 
She was mainly indebted for this to the fact that she never troubled him 
with her griefs or her reproaches. She never loved the duke—the days 
of the simple and affectionate-hearted La Valliére were gone—but she 
enjoyed his society, joined with infinite zest in his habits of life, parti- 
cipated in his pleasures and his pains, and often not only cheered, but 
encouraged him in the times of his darkest trials. But when the prince 
became sickly and satiated, abandoned pleasures for the predications of a 
De Phalaris, and gave himself up to public affairs and to the super- 
intendence-of the education of the young king, Madame de Parabére 
was no longer a fitting companion, and she had the good sense to feel 
that it was so. The duke, sickly and asthmatic, with a purple face, blind 
of one eye, and prostrate alike in body and mind, could no longer sym- 
pathise with the sparkling vivacity and still healthy bearing of his quon- 
dam favourite. 

M. Capefigue tells us, from a notice in the manuscript journal of the 
Regency, that Madame de Parabére withdrew to a convent, and lived and 
died “ in the resolves of a sweet piety.’’ But with her, we are also told, 
lived (the Jesuits were very accommodating) Messieurs d’Alincourt and 
Beringhem (on whose account the rupture at Asniéres). She especially 
befriended Mademoiselle Aissé, who is described as a ‘courtisane philo- 
sophe.” When forty years of age she inspired the old Duke of Brancas 
with a tender passion, and he wished to marry her; but “ passionately 
preoccupied with the desire of pleasing, she passed her later days in the 
company of the Duke of Antin, great amateur of music and concerts.” 
There is a strange inconsistency between the two statements. 

As to the Countess of Sabran, she remained not the less a “ grande 
dame” for being a discarded mistress of the Regent’s. At court, or out 
of it, she not the less remained a Foix and a Sabran, and she could give 
back in contempt and sarcasms whatever insults successful courtiers kept 
in store for those who were unsuccessful. Overtaken, however, by old 
age, she ultimately withdrew into Provence, and, “ mindful of the pious 
traditions of her family, which reckoned a saint among its members, she 
also became pious, and died asking pardon of God for the outrages done 
to him in a life of dissipation.” 

The Countess d’Averne had the good sense to resign herself to 
oblivion ; she had acquired a fortune during the few brief moments of 
her ascendancy, and she withdrew to enjoy it without luxury or ostenta- 
tion. The Duchess of Phalaris did not possess the same good sense. 
Her ambition was to remain young and captivating, when her tremulous 
voice betrayed her age. She attached herself to two other old women of 
the Regency, Mesdames d’Alluys and la Fontaine Martel, and who 
together formed a little group of philosophical old ladies, whose pride it 
was to discard all prejudices pa to give good suppers, and who were 
hence for both qualities much beloved by Voltaire, who declared of 
Madame la Fontaine Martel : 


Martel, l’automne de vos jours, 
Vant mieux que le printemps d’un autre. 
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OUR LITTLE LIFE, DREAM-FRAUGHT, SLEEP- 
ROUNDED. 


A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
By Francis JAcox. 


——WE are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,— 


the grand, deep, mystic utterance is Prospero’s,* when the baseless fabric 
of the vision he has conjured up for his guests, at his bidding dislimns, 
and he takes its shadowy substance for text of a sermon on life, and 
presents a dissolving view of the great globe itself, all whose cloud- 
capp’d towers and gorgeous palaces and solemn temples, shall, like that 
insubstantial pageant faded, be melted into air, into thin air, nor leave 
a rack behind. Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. Our death— 
is not death the Brother of Sleep? Sleep rounds our little life; and to 
sleep is perchance tc dream—ay, there’s the rub; for in that sleep of life, 
as well as of death, what dreams may come! may come, and do. 

One might apply to the sleep-rounding which encircles all this little 
life, and connects its exit with its entrance on the stage of earth, what 
Cassius says of his birth-day and his death-day in one, on the fateful 
plains of Philippi,— 

—tTime is come round, 
And where I did begin, there I shall end; 
My life is run his compass. 
Nascentes morimur, says Maxilius, Finisque ab ORIGINE pendet, 

Not that Prospero, or Shakspeare through him, regarded the sleep 
that ends (as it began) the circle of individual existence, as an eternal 
sleep, dreamless and dead,—in the sense of the Roman poet, 


Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.{ 


Or of the free-and-easy-thinking French one, 


D’ow nous venons ? |’on n’en sait rien. 
L’hirondelle 
D’ow nous vient-elle ? 
D’ow nous venons ? l’on n’en sait rien, 
Oi: nous irons, le sait-on bien ?§ 


At no time of his life was William Hazlitt an orthodox Christian; 
and his essay on the Fear of Death is by no means addressed to orthodox 
critics. To die, he there discourses, is only to be as we were before we 
were born ; yet no one feels any remorse, or regret, or repugnance, in 
contemplating this last idea, which indeed he takes to be rather a relief 
and disburthening of the mind: “it seems to have been holiday time 


* The Tempest, Act IV. Sc. 1. ¢ Julius Cesar, Act V. Sc. 3. 
t Catullus. § Béranger, Les Bohémians. 
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with us then: we were not called to appear on the stage of life, to wear 
robes and tatters, to laugh or cry, be toasted, or applauded; we had 
lain perdus all this while, snug, out of harm’s way; and had slept out 
our thousands of centuries without wanting to be waked up; at peace 
and free from care, in a long nonage, in a sleep deeper and calmer than 
that of infancy, wrapped in the softest and finest dust. And the worst 
that we dread is, after a short, fretful, feverish being, after vain hopes, 
and idle fears, to sink to final repose, and forget the troubled dream of 
life!”* The worst that we dread? Is that so? Ay, but to die, and go 
we know not where. . . . To sleep, perchance to dream: for in that 
sleep of death what dreams may come, when we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil, must give us pause. 

Hazlitt’s philosophy of life and death, as thus propounded, might 
rather be thought identical with the Mephistophelean voice of the tempter, 
when he talks of 

A life of nothings, nothing-worth, 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth. 


Hardly so serious, indeed, as one of those serious passages which relieve 
the sardonic laughter of Byron’s most cynical poem: 


Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
*Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge: 
How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be !$ 


It is with Prospero’s metaphor of this dream-fraught, sleep-rounded 


life of ours—this little life: is it not a little one?—that Mr. Carlyle 
winds up his impassioned chapter (stupendous section is his description of 
it) on Natural Supernaturalism. Are we not Spirits, he asks or argues, 
that are shaped into a body, into an Appearance ; and that fade away 
again into air and Invisibility ? This, he contends, is indeed no metaphor, 
but a simple scientific fact: we start out of Nothingness, take figure, 
and are Apparitions (or Appearances); while round us, as round the 
veriest spectre, is Eternity; and to Eternity minutes are as years and 
zons. Warrior and onknan may stately tread the earth, as if it were 
a firm substance: the earth is but a film; it cracks in twain, and 
“ warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding. Plummet’s ? 
Fantasy herself will not follow them. A little while ago, they were not; 
a little while, and they are not, their very ashes are not. 

“ So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the end. Gene- 
ration after generation takes to itself the Form of a Body; and forth- 
issuing from Cimmerian Night, on Heaven’s mission APPEARS. What 
Force and Fire is in each he expends: one grinding in the mill of In- 
dustry ; one hunter-like climbing the giddy Alpine heights of Science ; 
one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of Strife, in war with his fellows: 
—and then the Heaven-sent is recalled, his earthly Vesture falls away, 
and soon even to Sense becomes a vanished Shadow. . . . Thus, like a 
God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge from the Inane; 


si \ siieaeat Essays by William Hazlitt, vol. ii. No. XIV., On the Fear of 
eath. 


+ Tennyson, The Two Voices. $ Don Juan, canto xv. st. 99. 
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haste stormfully across the astonished Earth; then plunge again into the 
Inane. . . . On the hardest adamant some footprint of us is stamped in; 
the last Rear of the host will read traces of the earliest Van. But whence? 
O Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; Faith knows not; only that it 
is through Mystery to Mystery, from God and to God. 


We are such stuff 
As Dreams are made of, and our little Life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”* 


Rounded with a sleep, mit Schlaf umgeben, “these three words created 
whole volumes in me,” says Jean Paul Richter. 

The metaphor that rounds this little life works like one in a sombre 
entry in Sir Walter Scott’s diary : ‘ Thus does the ring of Saturn con- 
sume itself. To-day annihilates yesterday, as the old tyrant swallowed 
his children, and the snake its tail" Or one might turn to the same 
use Dryden’s lines on the fleeting hare: 


Emblem of human life; who runs the round, 
And, after all his wandering ways are done, 
His circle fills, and ends where he begun, 

Just as the setting meets the rising sun.f 


What a singular moment, Mr. Hawthorne remarks, is the first one, 
when you have hardly begun to recollect yourself, after starting from 
midnight slumber. He makes a characteristic psychological study of an 
hour’s sensations on the part of the roused sleeper. ‘‘ With an invo- 
luntary start, you seize hold of consciousness, and prove yourself but half 
awake by running a doubtful parallel between human life and the hour 
which has now elapsed.” In both, he says, you emerge from mystery, 
= through a vicissitude that you can but imperfectly control, and are 

rne onward to another mystery. Now comes the peal of the distant 
clock, with fainter and fainter strokes as you plunge farther into the 
wilderness of sleep. Itis the knell of atemporary death. “ Your spirit 
has departed, and strays like a free citizen among the people of a sha- 
dowy world, beholding strange sights, yet without wonder or dismay. 
So calm, perhaps, will be the final change ; so undisturbed, as if among 
familiar things, the entrance of the soul to its eternal home.”’§ So calm, 
perhaps. But, like the Frenchman’s, what a grand peut-étre ! 


What is life? A question how endlessly repeated, how variously yet 
ever ully answered ! 


Tis Bios ;—'Ex Oopav, ddéve, 
said one of old time—a travelling only from grave to grave. What is 
life ? asks Thomas de Quincey; and answers: Darkness and formless 
vacancy for a beginning, or something beyond all beginning—then next 
a dim lotos of human consciousness, finding itself afloat upon the bosom 
of waters without a shore—then a few sunny smiles and many tears— 


a little love and infinite strife—whisperings from paradise and fierce 
mockeries from the anarchies of chaos—dust and ashes—and once more 


* Sartor Resartus, book iii. ch. viii. 

Diary of Sir W. Scott, March 13, 1826. 

Dryden, To My Honoured Kinsman, John Driden, Esq. 1699. 
§ Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Haunted Mind, 
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darkness circling round, as if from the beginning, and in this way round- 
ing or making an island of our fantastic existence.* 

Or again, let the author of “ The Bride’s Tragedy” shape the query 
and the reply : 


Why, what’s the world and time? a fleeting thought 
In the great meditating universe, 
A brief parenthesis in chaos.t 


We are but specks of light moving through infinite space, writes an- 
other dramatic poet, who has lately taken to metaphysics: we move 
towards an. impenetrable darkness, we leave behind an impenetrable 
darkness. It is light but just where we are.t 


It was in A.D. 1664, seventeen years after the production of Corneille’s 
‘‘ Heraclius” (as the French critics, pour cause, take care to remind us), 
that Calderon, now beginning to grow old, and more than suspected of 
having written himself out, bethought him of recurring, in the evenin 
of his life, to the treatment of an idea which had fascinated him in life’s 
morning hours—an idea borrowed from the East—that, namely, of ex- 
hibiting human life itself as a Dream. La vida es un sueno, Calderon’s 
scope, as expounded by M. Chasles, being to “ présenter la vie humaine 
comme un grand réve, que la mort seule fait cesser et que Dieu évoque 
pour |’anéantir.”§ 

The inner meaning of this drama, and that which, as Archbishop 
Trench|| remarks, elevating it above a mere tale of adventures, gives it a 
higher significance, is at once intimated by the title, by which the “key 
of knowledge” is put into the reader’s hands. “The solemn sense of the 
nothingness of this life, as contrasted with the awful reality of eternity, 
has often found its utterance under the image which this name at once 
suggests.” For, that this life is only a dream, and eternity the waking, 
has been often the theme of the earnest religious teacher; and as the 
English translator of La vida es un sueno says, and by apt citation 
could prove (few better), many noble passages from Christian, and not 
Christian only, but heathen moralists, are the utterance of this truest 
thought. And in this play of Calderon he finds the same thought em- 
bodied in the free region of art; its moral, although that is not forced 
upon the reader, being that this present life of ours, however it may be 
only such a dream, is yet one which it lies in our power to dream well or 
ill, and that, as our choice is for the one or for the other, even so will our 
awaking be. 

Sigismund is the main expositor of the didactic import of the piece. 
On his showing, we all are “in a world of wonder thrown, where to live 


* See the opening pages of De Quincey’s “ Household Wreck,”—a high- 
wrought, some will say over-wrought, study in the subtleties of psychology and 
the intensities of impassioned prose composition—itself such stuff as dreams are 
made of; the dreams, too, of an opium-eater; the dreams, yet more, of the Eng- 
lish Opium-eater. 

Thos. Lovell Beddoes, Poems, vol. i. p. 116. 

Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil, p. 184. 

Etudes sur l’Espagne, 458. 

See his Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon, and Introduction to trans- 
lation of the play in question. 
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and dream are one.” For experience tells him this, “Each is dreaming 
what he is, till the time his dream is done.” For instance—and Calderon 
gives instances profusely—the king dreams himself a king ; and the rich 
man dreams himself rich and careworn; and the poor man dreams he 
bears all his want and wretchedness ; the anxious soul is dreaming, and 
the ambitious, and the injurious ; 


And though none are rightly ware, 
All are dreaming that they are 
In this life, unti death ends. 


What is life? a frenzy mere; 

What is life ? e’en that we deem; 

A conceit, a shadow all, 

And the greatest good is small, 
Nothing is, but all doth seem, 

Dreams within dreams, still we dream.* 


Illusions fall upon Sigismund, and he casts them aside as when a dreamer 
awaketh. Cheats avail with him no longer; undeceived now knows he 
surely “that our life is a dream only.” But though he dreams, he 
“would act nobly, since well doing is not lost, aengh it be in dreams 
done only,.”’ For well doing most imports him, “to win friends against 
the time when this fleeting dream is over.” 


All this is far removed from the effeminate Epicureanism which called 
the world a lovely chance, and “human life a dream,” and made the 
whole canon of its duty to consist in making a science of pleasure;—as 
also, on the other hand, it is, from “ those gloomy teachers who deplore 
the nothingness of life,” and who, recalling how visionary is all which 
once promised to be happiness, cannot bear to think that there is any 
happiness in promise which is not a vision also. 


A world, so far from great... 

. . « there’s nothing real in it. 
Being, a shadow! consciousness, a dream ! 
A dream how dreadful! universal blank 
Before it and behind.§ 


But Young’s doctrine accords with Calderon’s when he says, in another 
rt of his midmost Night Thoughts, on the Night side of human 
ature, 

All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly’s creed : 
How solid all, when change shall be no more !|| 


We are told that Algazzali, the Light of Islam and Pillar of the 
Mosque—illustrious professor of theology at Bagdad in the sixteenth 
century—as he borrowed his sceptical arguments (about existence and 
non-existence) from the Grecian sceptics, so from Grecian mystics, of the 
Alexandrian school, he borrowed the means of escape from scepticism. 
He looked upon life as a dream. Here is a soupcon of his metaphysics : 


* Life’s a Dream, close of Act II. + Act IIL. passim. 
j See Archer Butler’s Ancient Philosophy, I. 362 sg. 
Young, The Complaint: Night VII. || Ibid., Night I. 
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*«T strove in vain,” he says, “to answer the objections. And my dif- 
ficulties increased when I came to reflect upon sleep. I said to myself, 
During sleep you give to visions a reality and consistence, and you have 
no suspicion of their untruth. On awakening you are made aware that 
they were nothing but visions, What assurance have you that all you 
feel and know when awake does actually exist? It is all true as respects 
your condition at that moment ; but it is nevertheless possible that an- 
other condition should present itself, which should be to your awakened 
state that which your awakened state now is to your sleep; so that in 
respect to this higher condition your waking is but sleep.”* 

The conclusion of Fichte’s earlier philosophy in its speculative form 
has been justly defined as pure Nihilism. He knows of no existence, not 
even of his own. ‘There is no existence. Images alone are present in 
consciousness, and vanish without the existence of anything to which they 
vanish. He is himself one of those images; or, rather, he is not even 
this, but only a confused image of the images. “ All reality is changed 
into a wondrous dream, without a life to dream of, and without a mind 
to dream; a dream composed of a dream of itself. Perception is a 
dream ; thought is the dream of that dream.”+ And this is, to apply 
Shelley’s verses, 

— how he spun 
A shroud of talk to hide us from the sun 
Of this familiar life, which seems to be 


But is not,—or is but quaint mockery 
Of all we would believe.t 


We may assume, says Kant, in his Transcendental Doctrine of 
Method, that this life is nothing more than a sensuous representation 
of pure spiritual life ; that the whole world of sense is but an image, 
hovering before the faculty of cognition which we exercise in this sphere, 
and with no more objective reality than a dream; and that if we could 
intuite ourselves and other things as they really are, we should see our- 
selyes in a world of spiritual natures, our connexion with which did not 
begin at our birth, and will not cease with the destruction of the body. 
And so on.§ 

“ The severe schools,”’ protests good old quaint Sir Thomas Browne, 
shall never laugh me out of the philosophy of Hermes, that this visible 
world is but a picture of the invisible, wherein, as in a portrait, things 
are not truly, but in equivocal shapes, and as they counterfeit some real 
substance in that invisible fabric.”|| 

And surely, says he, in a much later section of the same genuine and 
genial Confession of Faith, surely “it is not a melancholy conceit to 
think we are all asleep in this world, and that the conceits of this life are 
as mere dreams, to those of the next, as the phantasms of the night, to 
the conceit of the day. There is an equal delusion in both ; and the one 
doth but seem to be the emblem or picture of the other.“4{ The Religio 


* See Lewes, Biogr. Hist. Philos., pt. ii. sect. iii. 
t Die Bestimmung des Menschen, b. ii. 
} Shelley’s Miscellaneous Poems, Letters to Maria Gisborne, 1820. 


— Kritik der reinen Vernunft. See Meiklejohn’s translation (1855), 
pp. 89. 


|| Religio Medici, sect. xii. 
§] Ibid., part ii. sect. xi. 
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of our Medicus is essentially at one, here, with the simple faith ascribed 
by Southey to his forest children of the Far West, Mooma and Yeruti : 


The bliss of infinite beatitude 

To them had been their teacher’s favourite theme, 
Wherewith their hearts so fully were imbued, 

That it the sole reality might seem, 

Life, death, and all things else, a shadow or a dream.* 


Essentially at one, too, with the poet’s own philosophy of life and death, 

as imaged in his vision of entrance into the better land, when said he to 

his guide divine, in perplexity of very rapture at the blessedness of the 

new life, 
—his relief, 

This change, . . . whence are they? Almost it might seem 

T never lived till now, . . . all else had been a dream. 


heavenly teacher answer’d, Say not seem; ... 

n this place all things are what they appear, 

And they who feel the past a feverish dream, 
Wake to reality on entering here.t 


“ Wie traurige Traume eine angenehme Zukunft bedeuten: so werd’ 
es mit dem so oft quiilenden TRauME Des LEBENs seyn, wenn er aus 
see,” 

‘Ae with a man who dreams, writes the author of “‘ David Elginbrod” 
—who dreams, and knows that he is dreaming, and thinks he knows 
what waking is, but knows it so little that he mistakes, one after an- 
other, many a vague and dim change in his dream for an awaking, and 
when the true waking comes at last, is filled and overflowed with the 
power of its reality; so shall it be with us when we wake from this dream 
of life into the truer life beyond, and find all our present notions of 
being, thrown back as into a dim vapoury region of dreamland, where 
yet we thought we knew, and whence we looked forward into the pre- 
sent: as (to use another likeness) “a man who, in the night, when an- 
other is about to cause light in the room, lies trying to conceive, with all 
the force of his imagination, what the light will be like, is yet, when 
most successful, seized as by a new and unexpected thing, different from 
and beyond all his imagining, when the reality flames up before him, 
= he feels as if the darkness were cast to an infinite distance behind 

m.” 

Novalis was for once practical when he said: “ Our life is not a dream ; 
but it may become a dream, and perhaps ought to become one.” 

Montaigne holds that they who have compared our lives to a dream 
were, perhaps, more in the right than they were aware of. "When we 
dream, says he, the soul lives, works, and exercises all its faculties neither 
more nor less than when awake; but more largely and obscurely—a dif- 
ference, however, not so much like that between mid-night and mid-day, 
as like that between night and dusk: but whether more or less, ’tis still 
dark, with Cimmerian darkness. "We wake sleeping, and sleep waking. 
“T do not see so clearly in my sleep; but as to my being awake, I never 


* Southey, A Tale of Paraguay, canto iv. 
t Id., The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo, III. 38-39. 
t Jean Paul F, Richter, Hesperus. § The Portent, part i., “Its Legend.” 
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found that state clear enough and free from clouds: moreover, sleep, 
when it is profound, sometimes rocks even dreams themselves asleep ; 
but our waking is never so sprightly that it throughly purges and dissi- 
pates those whimsies, which are waking dreams, and worse than dreams, 
. . . Why then do we not suspect our thought, our action, of being but 
another sort of dreaming, and our waking a certain kind of sleep ?”’* 


All the wild trash of sleep, without the rest ; 
What unfeign’d travail, and what dreams of joy !F 


Life, says a modern Essayist,—not so great an Essayist by a good deal 
as Montaigne, but more than Montaigne a sceptic, and much more than 
Montaigne a mystic,—Life itself, they tell us, “is a bubble and a 
scepticism, and a sleep within a sleep. Grant it, and as much more as 
they will,—but thou, God’s darling! heed thy private dream: thou wilt 
not be missed in the scorning and scepticism ; there are enough of them: 
. . - Know that thy life is a flitting state, a tent for a night, and do 
thou, sick or well, finish that stint.”{ Again: “ Life wears to mea 
visionary face. It is but a choice between soft and turbulent dreams.’’§ 
Again, in his latest work: “ Life is a succession of lessons which must 
be lived to be understood. All is riddle, and the key to a riddle is an- 
other riddle. There are as many pillows of illusion as flakes in a snow- 
storm. We wake from one dream into another dream. . . . Everybody 
is drugged with his own frenzy, and the pageant marches at all hours, 
with music and banner and badge.”’|| Sceptic, and mystic, and, it ma 
be presumed, pantheist as Ralph Waldo Emerson is,—the tone of his 
sceptico-mystical pantheism is not quite so abysmal a bass as the basso 
profondo of those voices, with a very foreign accent, which tell us that 
“Vunivers n’est que le réve de Dieu: ce Dieu lui-méme n’est gu’une 
ombre qui passe et qui s’efface, une apparition d’un jour, un fantéme qui 
s’éteint pour renaitre, et qu’d l’heure marquée |’Eternité emporte dans 
les plis de son manteau.”4 

The same country that “raised” Mr. Emerson, whose transcendental 
eee is clear as mud, produced Mr. Washington Irving, whose 
airy, cheery, = philosophy is clear as crystal (and perhaps as 
brittle), and who said, in the person of Launcelot Langstaff, Esq., more 
than half a century ago, “ If—and of this there is no doubt, for wise men 
have said it—if life is but a dream, happy is he who can make most of 
the illusion.”** 

Travellers tell us that on the flat roof of his stove the Russian peasant 
is supposed to pass the only happy period of his life—that of his dozing 
slumbers ; and that it is outa a standard and deeply-rooted impres- 
sion or superstition (call it which you will) with the mouyik, that while he 
is in dreamland, he really walks and talks, and eats and drinks, and loves, 
and is free, and enjoys himself; and that his waking life—the life in 
which he is kicked, and pinched, and flogged, and not paid—is only an 
ugly nightmare, which God in His mercy will dispel some day.t+ Not 
his the estimate of this waking worky-day world, which a poet who 

* Essais de Montaigne, II. 12. ¢ Young, The Complaint, book viii. 

} Emerson’s Eight Essays: Experience. § Id. Ibid. 

|| Emerson’s Conduct of Life: Illusions. 


¥ See ch. i. of Morale de la Littérature contemporaine, par Eugéne Poitou. 
** Salmagundi, No. XIV., Cockloft Hall. 


tt A Journey Due North: Russians at Home. 
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moved in the best circles,” and was lapped in luxury, and petted by the 
peerage, set upon it: 

And such is Human Life, the general theme. 

Ah, what at best, what but a longer dream ? 

Tho’ with such wild romantic wanderings fraught, 

Such forms in Fancy’s richest colouring wrought, 

That, like the visions of a love-sick brain, 

Who would not sleep, and dream them o’er again ?* 


Recalling, as a battered grey-headed senior, the days when, as a little 
child, he sang at his mother’s knee some old-fashioned songs, which, 
sixty-three years afterwards, he most unexpectedly and pleasurably 
lighted on at a book-stall in Wardour-street, and which he now regarded 
with the “accumulated tenderness” of nine times seven years,—Leigh 
Hunt remarks in his personal memoirs, that “ Life often seems a dream ; 
but there are occasions when the sudden reappearance of early objects, by 
the intensity of their presence, not only renders the interval less present 
to the consciousness than a very dream, but makes the portions of life 
which preceded it seem to have been the most real of all things, and our 
only undreaming time.”¢ Hartley Coleridge would explain the genesis 
of Melancholy from the juxtaposition of two contraries—of time and 
eternity—of flesh and spirit—it considers human life to be a 


Still waking sleep, that is not what it is.t 


And of Hartley Coleridge himself, considering the idle dreaminess of his 
youth and manhood, a National Reviewer doubts if he ever got over his 
sega doubts—ever properly grasped the idea of fact and reality. 
or, in few things, according to this critic, do people differ more than in 
their perfect and imperfect realisatior: of this earth. And he would class 
Hartley with those who, going in‘c = treet, and seeing it thronged with 
men, say, Is it true? are thes: ucu? Or who, as they look on a 
creeping river, gaze on and on. tiii they say, Zs there this river? Or 
who, entering the law courts, watch the patient Chancellor, hear the 
droning wigs, and say, Surely tuis is not real,—this is a dream,—nobody 
would do that,—it is a delusion. ‘ We are really, as the sceptics in- 
sinuate, but ‘sensations and impressions,’ in groups or alone, that float 
up and down; or, as the poet teaches, phantoms and images, whose idle 
stir but mocks the calm reality of the ‘ pictures on the wall.’ All this 
will be called dreamy, but it is exactly because it is dreamy that we notice 
it. Hartley Coleridge was a dreamer; he began with Ejuxria, and 
throughout his years, he but slumbered and slept. Life was to him a 
floating haze, a disputable mirage: you must not treat him like a 
believer in stocks and stones—you might as well say he was a man of 
business.’’§ 
Goethe makes appropriate capital of the idea, and puts it out at good 
interest, in his portraiture of young Werther. That self-introspective 
reflector thus analyses his feelings in relation to the subject. The con- 
viction that the life of man is but a dream pursues him everywhere, he 
says. When he considers the narrow limits within which our active and 


* Rogers, Human Life. 

Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. ii. 
Essays and Marginalia, I. 55. 
Estimates, &c., by Walter Bagehot, 335. 
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inquiring faculties are confined,—when he sees how all our energies are 
wasted in providing for mere necessities, which again have no further 
end than to prolong a wretched existence,—and then that all our satis- 
faction upon certain subjects of investigation ends in nothing better than 
a resigned indifference, whilst we amuse ourselves with painting our 
prison-walls with bright figures and brilliant landseapes,—“ when I con- 
sider all this,” he says, “I am silent, I examine my own being, and find 
there a world, but a world rather of imagination and dim desires, than of 
distinctness and living power. Then everything swims before my senses ; 
I smile and dream my way back into existence.”* 

Subsequently, in a letter to Charlotte, the moody, brooding recluse 
puts his sensational crotchets and dream-theories of human existence in 
a yet stronger light. ‘I stand, as it were, before the raree-show, I see 
the little puppets move, and I ask whether it is not an optical illusion. 
I am amused with these puppets, or rather, Iam myself one of them, 


but when I sometimes grasp my neighbour's hand, I feel that it is not 
natural, and I withdraw mine with a shudder.” 


*Tis still a dream; or else such stuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing : 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie.t 

The Werther mood is that which inspired Burns’s stanzas, 


In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 
In vain to me the violets spring ; 
In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 
The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
With joy the tentie seedsman stalks, 
But life’s to me a weary dream, 
A dream of one that never wauks.§ 
In kindred mood wrote Alexander Pope to Aéticus: ‘ What a bustle we 
make about passing our time, when all our space is but a point! what 
aims and ambitions are crowded into this little instant of our life, which 
(as Shakspeare finely words it) is rounded with a sleep!”|| And though 
with him the mood was rare, it was in such mood, and of the most sombre 
hue, that Sir Walter Scott, at a dark crisis in his career, jotted down in 
his Diary this desponding entry: ‘ What is this world ?—a dream within 
a dream: as we grow older, each step is an awakening. The youth 
awakes, as he thinks, from childhood—the full-grown man despises the 
pursuits of youth as visionary—the old man looks on manhood as a 


feverish dream.—The grave the last sleep? No; it is the last and final 
awakening.” For such 


— hereafter death may be, 
When in the great Eternity 
We shall awake, and find it day.** 


Life’s a Dream, is the beginning of a paragraph of La Bruyére’s. 
“ La vie est un sommeil. Les vieillards sont ceux dunt le sommeil a été 


* Werther, b. i. t Ibid., b. ii. 
Burns, “‘ Again rejoicing Nature sees.” 
Pope to Addison, Dec. 14, 1713. 

7 Diary of Sir Walter Scott, May 13, 1827, 

* Longfellow, The Golden Legend. 


t Cymbeline, Act V. Sc. 4. 
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lus long: ils ne commencent 4 se réveiller que quand il faut mourir. . . . 
his ont eu un songe confus, informe, et sans aucune suite; ils sentent 
néanmoins, comme ceux qui s’éveillent, qu’ils ont dormi long-tems.”* 
But the impression of pleasures past is vague and visionary to them; and 
little, at best, is left to them, in this respect, 

Save some remembrances of dream-like joys 
That scarcely seem to have belonged to them. 


Horace Walpole’s “dear old blind woman,’ Madame du Deffand, who 
was nothing if not gay and garrulous, is at times to be seen ¢riste and 
amére, in her Correspondence, at which times she casts on human life un 
coup dil désespéré. Once, for example, she describes herself sitting 
amid a throng of the brilliant guests she can always gather around her, 
and reviewing the part she had played in her long life, in company and 
with lifelong companions such as these. “Et moi j’étais abimée dans 
les réflexions les plus noires : je pensais que j’avais passé ma vie dans les 
illusions. . . . On désire un appui, on se laisse charmer par l’espérance 
de l’avoir trouvé; c’est un songe que les circonstances dissipent et sur qui 
elles font l’effet du réveil.”{ 

Her devoted admirer at Strawberry Hill could have extemporised for 
her any amount of variations, 4 discrétion, on the trite text that Life’s a 
Dream. His letters, no matter to whom addressed, preach little homilies 
by the dozen on that text. Now it is to Sir Horace of Florence, that the 
Tonat Horace of Arlington-street, thus moralises, from his easy- 
chair. ‘“ The current of time hurries everything along with it, and if we 
have the patience to sit still and see it pass, it is sure of washing away our 
vexations as well as our pleasures; and both being dreams, are not worth 
remembrance. I have attained so much habitual philosophy (for I believe 
in no other), that events which would formerly have distressed me exceed- 
ingly, do not now put me out of temper.”§ He would have appreciated 
the sentiment and applauded the style of Campbell’s stanzas, beginning, 


Well may sleep present us fictions, 
Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 
As make - itself a dream.— 
Half our daylight faith’s a fable ; 
Sleep disports with shadows too, 
Seeming in their turn as stable 
As the world we wake to view.|| 


Now again it is to the same Horatio, when both Horatios were some 
twenty years younger ; and the philosopher at home tells the ambassador 
abroad, & propos of this world of ours, and of human life upon it, that “ It 
is a disagreeable dream which must end for everybody else as well as for 
oneself. Some try to supply the emptiness and vanity of present life by 
something still more empty, fame. I choose to comfort myself by con- 
sidering that even while i am lamenting any present uneasiness it is 
actually passing away.” Like as a dream when one awaketh—passing 


* Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ch. xi. 
~ Wordsworth, The Excursion, book iii. 
Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand. 

Walpole to Mann, Jan. 14, 1772. 
Campbell, “ A Dream.” 
Walpole to Mann, May 30, 1751. 
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away, passing away!—At another time it is to my Lord Strafford that 
Horace apologises for the levity of the context by trotting out the trite 
text again: “ You see, my dear Lord, my easy sage can divert 
itself with anything, even with visions; which perhaps is the best way of 
treating the great vision, life itself.”* And once more, having to narrate 
the wild ways of his scapegrace nephew, that Orford to whose title he 
succeeded, Horace tells Horace: ‘ You see how my nephew throws my 
mind into a moral train, which is naturally more gay; and my wisdom 
commonly prefers accepting the vision life as a something, to analysing 
it.”+ 

I do not remember that Walpole ever cared to make any exception to 
his sweeping proposition that life’s a dream. Yet surely exceptions 
should be, as haa they have been, made. ‘ L’homme n’a que des 
réves, il n’est lui-méme qu’un réve. Exceptons cependant, pour nous 
consoler, l’amitié, la reconnaissance, tous les bons sentiments, tous ceux 
surtouts qui sont faits pour unir les hommes estimables.”{ By the culti- 
vation of this habit of mind, and not otherwise, seems it practicable to 
secure by personal experience the doctrine of Wordsworth’s Wanderer, 


That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
That passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Shall seem an idle dream, that can maintain 
Nowhere dominion o’er the enlightened spirit 
Whose meditative sympathies repose 

Upon the breast of Faith.§ 


What else is the purport of Monk Samson’s philosophy, his and his 
shaven-crown fellow Monks of St. Edmundsbury, as expounded and de- 
fended by Mr. Carlyle,—to wit, that this Earthly Life and its riches and 
possessions, are not intrinsically a reality at all, but are a shadow of 
realities eternal, infinite ; that “ this Time-world, as an air-image, fear- 
fully emblematic, plays and flickers in the grand still mirror of Eternity ; 
and man’s little Life has duties that are great, that are alone great, and 
go up to Heaven, and down to Hell.”|| This, with their poor litanies, is 
what their latter-day apologist understands them to testify and struggle 
to testify. 

Virtually it is all one with Cowper’s negation of the unreality of this 
Earthly Life, which, as the Christian poet contends, is 


No trifle, howsoever short it seem, 
And, howsoever shadowy, NO DREAM.4| 


* Walpole to the Earl of Strafford, Nov. 2, 1775. 
t+ Walpole to Mann, May 14, 1777. 
t Joseph de Maistre. § The Excursion, book i. 
| Past and Present, book ii.ch. vi. | Cowper's Hope. 
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A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Harrison Arnsworrna. 


Carlos Estuardo soy, 
Que, siendo amor mi guia, 

Al cielo de Espafia voy 
Por ver my estrella Maria. 

Lore DE VEGA. 


Book the First. 
THE JOURNEY OF JACK AND TOM SMITH TO MADRID. 
I. 


BY WHOM THE JOURNEY TO MADRID WAS PROJECTED; AND HOW IT WAS 
PROPOSED TO THE KING. 


On Monday, the 17th of February, in the year 1623, King 
James I. was alone in his private cabinet in the palace of White- 
hall, engaged in perusing a despatch, which he had just received 
from the Earl of Bristol, then ambassador-extraordinary to the 
court of Madrid. 

With the appearance of the monarch the reader must be fami- 
liar, so it is scarcely necessary to describe him, but we may men- 
tion, that on this occasion, as on most others, he was cased in 
a black silk doublet, so thickly padded as to be proof against 
stroke of sword or dagger. This bolstered doublet gave him an 
air of excessive and unnatural ——-, though in reality his 
frame was very meagre, as was shown by his legs, while his huge 
bombasted trunk-hose greatly impeded his movements and increased 
the natural ungainliness of his figure. There were more marks of 
age and decrepitude about James than were warranted by his years 
—he was then only fifty-seven—his cheeks were hollow, his eyes 
blear, his limbs shrunken, and he tottered in his gait like a feeble 
old man. His whole appearance, indeed, betokened that he was 
well-nigh worn out aul such was the opinion entertained of him 
by the courtiers, who, feeling assured he could not last long, had 
already begun to pay their devotions to the rising sun. 


* All rights reserved. 
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The intelligence conveyed to the king was evidently far from 
agreeable to him. Not only did he manifest considerable irritation, 
as by the aid of a powerful pair of glasses he got through the 
despatch, but at last he threw it down with an oath—the British 
Solomon, as is well known, swore lustily when angered—and ex- 
claimed, “ By my saul! I will no longer be trifled with. The 
King of Spain is playing me false. I will break off the marriage- 
treaty at once, and recal Bristol.” He then seized a pen, and ad- 
justing his spectacles, began to indite a letter to the ambassador, 
in which. he gave full vent to his displeasure, by no means 
mincing his phrases, but setting down whatever came uppermost. 

While he was thus occupied, the door was opened, and two persons 
entered the cabinet. As they were unannounced by the gentle- 
man-usher, James, among whose many infirmities deafness was 
numbered, did not hear them come in, and his back being towards 
the door, he did not remark their presence. So he continued his 
task, under the impression that he was alone, concocting his sen- 
tences aloud, and thus acquainting those near him with the 
secrets of his despatch, as well as diverting them by the coarse 
energy of his expressions. The foremost of the two would have 
interrupted him, but was checked by his companion, who whis- 
pered in his ear, “ Let him alone. He will never send off that 
despatch.” 

The individual to whom these words were addressed, was a 
young man about two-and-twenty, whose noble lineaments and 
dignified deportment proclaimed him of the highest rank. In fact, 
he looked infinitely more like a king than the old monarch near 
whom he stood. His features were characterised by a gravity far 
beyond his years, and a shade of melancholy sat upon his brow, 
heightening the interest inspired by his handsome and thoughtful 
countenance. His eyes were large and black, his forehead lofty 
and capacious, denoting the possession of a powerful intellect, while 
his looks breathed taste and refinement. Moustaches and a pointed 
beard harmonised well with his somewhat lengthy visage, and his 
dark locks, divided above the temples, fell down in ringlets upon 
the starched lace ruff encircling his throat, and which served as a 
frame to his comely head—a head, once seen, never to be forgotten. 
His complexion was pale, inclining to swarthiness—a hue of skin 
supposed to belong to one of saturnine temperament. He was 
about the middle height, but held himself so erect that he seemed 
taller than he was in reality. His figure was slender, but per- 
fectly proportioned, and his demeanour, as we have intimated, full 
of grace and majesty. His habiliments were of white velvet, and 
became him well, the doublet and hose being puffed with azure 
silk, and the mantle lined with the same stuff. His sole ornament 
was the diamond star upon his cloak. 
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In this striking-looking personage there will be little difficulty, 
we apprehend, in recognising Charles Prince of Wales. 

The prince’s companion was likewise very handsome—handsomer, 
indeed, than the prince—but he lacked the dignity of manner 
and singularly high-bred look that distinguished Charles. He 
was in the prime of manhood, being the prince’s senior by about 
eight or nine years, and possessed a figure of unequalled sym- 
metry. Well-favoured, however, as he was in form and feature, 
his haughty manner marred the effect of his good looks. His 
magnificent person needed no embellishment, yet his attire was 
splendid, his pink satin doublet and hose being covered with 
gems, while chains of large orient pearls hung from his neck 
down to his very girdle, which was likewise encrusted with 
ane stones. To the extraordinary personal advantages we 

ave described, George Villiers, Marquis of Buckingham—for 
he it was—added great accomplishments, mental as well as bodily. 
Clear-sighted, keen-witted, eloquent, and if not learned or pro- 
found, he had art enough to hide his deficiences. He was expert 
in all manly exercises; rode better than any one at court, won all 
the prizes at the tilt-yard, and danced more gracefully than Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

_ Seven years ago, on his first appearance at court, where he was 
introduced as a rival to the then reigning favourite, Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, young Villiers’s remarkable graces of person and capti- 
vating manner at once attracted the king’s notice, and his rise was 
incredibly rapid. Favours were lavished upon him by the in- 
fatuated monarch; he was ennobled, and eventually raised to the 
highest posts in the state. ‘To enumerate all the important offices 
with which he had been gratified by his doting master would be 
tedious, but it may be mentioned, in order to give an idea of his 

ower and greatness at the period in question, that he was Lord 

igh Admiral of England, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Constable of the Castle of Dover and of the royal Castle of 
Windsor, Lord President of the Council of War, Knight of the 
Garter, and first minister. Besides all these and many other posts 
and honours, he had a dukedom in expectancy. 

Since his aggrandisement, however, Buckingham’s character had 
materially changed. Affable at first to all, he had become ex- 
cessively haughty and domineering, being insolent even to his 
royal master. Boundlessly profuse in expenditure, and insa- 
tiate, he well-nigh drained James's coffers. His entertainments 
were superb, surpassing in splendour those of the king. His 
retinue was that of a prince; his carriage was drawn by six horses, 
and if he rode forth a large escort attended him. No wonder 
that his insufferable arrogance and imperious deportment alienated 
his partisans and increased the number of his enemies—no wonder 
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that his overthrow was frequently attempted. In vain. Buck- 
ingham proved too strong for his enemies. Favourite alike of 
father and son, of the king and the heir to the throne, he derided 
all opposition. 

That Buckingham should have succeeded in ingratiating himself 
with a prince so grave and reserved in manner as Charles, whose 
character was so opposite to his own, and who was so likely to be 
distrustful of his advances, shows wonderful adroitness on his part, 
and proves incontestably that he possessed in the highest degree 
the art of pleasing. In order, however, to confirm his influence 
with the prince, he conceived a bold and singular project, to explain 
which a brief retrospect will be necessary. 

James had long cherished the design of forming a matrimonial 
alliance for his son with Spain, and had made a formal proposi- 
tion to Philip III. for the hand of his second daughter, the In- 
fanta Maria; but though the offer was graciously received, and 
negotiations entered into, innumerable delays occurred, and his 
patience being at length exhausted by the dilatory Spanish 
cabinet, James put an end to the treaty. But though baffled, and 
offended by the duplicity which he supposed had been practised 
towards him, James had not altogether abandoned his design, and 
other circumstances occurring at a later period to render an alli- 
ance with Spain more than ever desirable in his eyes, he determined 
to renew his offer to Philip IV., who had just succeeded his father. 
In this matrimonial scheme, Charles, the principal person concerned 
in it, entirely acquiesced. Though he 7 never beheld the 
Infanta, the ravishing description ‘he had received of her charms 
inflamed his breast with the strongest passion. 

Accordingly, John Digby, Earl of Bristol, a diplomatist of 
approved ability, and who stood deservedly high in James’s favour, 
was despatched as ambassador-extraordinary to Madrid to propose 
the match to Philip IV. The young king seemed far more fa- 
vourably inclined to the alliance than his father had been, and 
declared that if the religious. difficulties in the way of the union 
could be adjusted, all other points might be easily settled. But 
these difficulties were not easily removed. Months flew by—and 
the negotiation made little progress. As a preliminary measure, 
a dispensation had to be obtained from the Po e, Gregory XV., 
but this was refused unless the King of England engaged to miti- 
gate the severe laws then in force against his Roman Catholic 
subjects. To this demand James assented, and began at once to 
carry his promise into effect. His ready compliance, however, 
induced the Pope to make further demands, and James was com- 
pelled to make additional concessions. Still the dispensation was 
delayed. 

Things were in this state when the Conde de Gondomar, for 
many years ambassador to England, but who had recently returned 
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to his own court, in order, if possible, to expedite the negotiation, 
wrote privately to Buckingham that he did not believe the match 
would ever take place, unless the prince came to Madrid to fetch 
his bride. “ Bring him here,” concluded Gondomar, “and the 
affair will be speedily settled.” . 

The hint was not lost upon Buckingham. Persuaded that suc- 
cess would attend the proposed expedition, in which case the entire 
credit of accomplishing the union would attach to himself instead 
of to the Earl of Bristol, whom he hated as a rival, while the prince 
must needs feel grateful to him for procuring him a consort, Buck- 
ingham cme the journey to Charles, assuring him that it was 
the only means of accomplishing the object he had in view, and 
offered to accompany him. 

Fired by the romantic nature of the project, which exactly 
suited his character, Charles at once agreed to the proposition, 
thanked Buckingham for his zeal, and manifested the utmost 
impatience to set forth upon the journey. 

he grand difficulty was to obtain the king’s consent. His ma- 
jesty was sure to raise numerous objections to the expedition, but 
these Buckingham undertook to remove. The prince’s impatience 
would not brook delay, so, after arranging a plan of action, they 
entered the cabinet as described on the morning in question, re- 
solved to carry their point. 

They came at the very nick of time, since James, in his pre- 
sent mood, might have broken the marriage-treaty, and so have 
effectually frustrated their design. 

For a few minutes after their entrance, the king continued his 
despatch, reciting aloud what he was setting down. He then 
— and while he was reflecting, Charles, advancing towards 

is chair, made a reverence, and said, “ When your majesty is at 
leisure I crave a word with you.” 

“ Bide awee, Babie Charlie—-bide awee!” exclaimed the king. 
“T’m engaged on yer ain business—that confounded alliance wit 
Spain, which has given me more trouble than aught I ever under- 
took. But I’ll make an end of it now. Ha! is that you, Steenie?” 
he added, noticing the favourite. “ Saul o’ my body, lads, I canna 
say that ye are either of you welcome to yer auld dad at this 
moment, for he has been sairly put out by a despatch just received 
from Bristol—fresh delays—new deman nough to drive one 
mad. You maun gie up all thoughts of the Infanta, Babie 
Charlie, for she never can be yours. I am about to break off 
the match.” 

“ Not so, sire—not so!” cried his son. 

“But I say ‘yea,’” vociferated James, testily. “ Hear what 
I hae written to Bristol, and then ye’ll understand whether I’m in 
earnest or no.” $ 

“Your majesty need not trouble yourself to read the despatch,” 
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remarked Buckingham. “ We know what it contains. But in 
spite of all that has happened—in spite of the dissimulation and 
perfidy of Olivarez—in spite of Bristol’s mismanagement—in spite 
of the Pope—the match will take place.” 

“Ye are wrang, Steenie—ye are wrang,” cried James. “TI tell 
ye, man, I am about to break it off” 

“Would you undo your own work, just when it is on the eve 
of accomplishment?” said Buckingham. “ You are far too saga- 
cious for that.” 

“‘Uds death! man, there’s nae help for it,” returned James. “I 
will mak nae mair concessions to please the Pope or the great Dule 
himsel, wha eggs him on. I hae made ower mony already.” 

“T should be the last to counsel your majesty to truckle to 
Rome,” said Buckingham. “ But you may dispense with the dis- 
penration. I will stake my head that the match shall take place 
—ay, and before the end of April.” 

“Ye are a bauld man, Steenie—a verra bauld man,” said James, 
laughing, “and can do maist things weel, but ye canna perform 
impossibilities.” 

“T can do what Bristol has failed to do, at all events,” rejoined 
Buckingham. “ And this is no idle boast, as your majesty will 
find, if you put me to the test.” 

“Ye say that safely, for ye ken fu’ weel that I am not likely sae 
to v3 ye, observed James. “ But let me make an end of my de- 

te 

At a sign from Buckingham, Charles then drew nearer to his 
father, and said, in an earnest voice, “I have a matter of import- 
ance to lay before your majesty, on which I desire to have your 
advice. But, before proceeding, I must have your royal word 
that you will not divulge the secret I am about to impart to any 
ee even to your council. Otherwise, my lips will remain 

“T hae nae secrets, as ye ken, frae Steenie,” replied James, 
whose curiosity was aroused. “ But sin’ he is present, and will hear 
the secret—if he be not acquainted wi’ it already, as I shrewdly 
suspect—there is na need to make an exception in his favour. 
Speak without fear, my bairn. I solemnly pledge you my royal 
word that I will keep your secret as close as I ought to keep my 

urse.’ 
“ Since I am thus encouraged,” said Charles, “I can no longer 
hesitate to prefer my request. Gracious sovereign and father,” 
he continued, prostrating himself before him, “ grant me, I beseech 
ou, permission to travel to Madrid to fetch che Infante, whom you 
ve chosen for my consort, but who, I feel assured, never will 
be mine unless I can thus obtain her. Instead of quenching the 
passion I have conceived for this adorable princess, the difficulties 
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which have occurred during the long-protracted negotiation for her 
hand, have increased it. i shall never be happy without her, and 
indeed have vowed to take no other wife, so that, unless I win her, 
I shall be condemned to a life of celibacy, and your royal line 
will not be continued.” 

“ Saints forfend !” cried James, uneasily. 

“In proceeding in person to fetch my bride,” pursued Charles, 
“T shall imitate the example of my chivalrous ancestor, James Y. 
of Scotland, who, journeying into France in quest of a consort, was 
rewarded by the hand of the Princess Madeleine, sole daughter of 
Frangois I. Moreover, I shall copy, as I am bound to do, my 
wise and honoured father, whose ardent nature prompted him to 
sail to Denmark to gain the princess on whom he had set his 
yore As James V. succeeded, and as you succeeded, sire, so 
shall I.” 

“ Ahem!” exclaimed James, coughing dryly. “ Dinna be 
— by bonnie Jamie, Babie Charlie—dinna be guided by me. 

he wisest of men sometimes err, and I gave nae great proof of 
sagacity in taking that step.” 

“You gave unquestionable proof of spirit and of devotion to 
the queen my mother, sire,” returned Charles. “Whatever the 
motive that influenced you, I honour you for it. But vouchsafe 
an answer to my request. Have I your permission to travel to 
Madrid?” 

“Ye hae ta’en me so much by surprise that I can make nae 
direct response,” returned James, cautiously. “The matter re- 
quires great consideration. When do you desire to set out?” 

“ Without delay—to-morrow,” replied Charles. 

“To-morrow!” ejaculated the king. “ By my halidame! ye 
must be daft to think of it. Why, it will tak a month to fit 
out a fleet to convey ye to Spain! Ask Steenie, who is Lord 
High Admiral, and le will explain to you the time it will take to 
get all ready.” 

“T need not ask the question, sire, since it is not my intention to 
go to Spain in that princely fashion. I design to travel by post, 
in disguise, as a simple gentleman, accompanied only by Bucking- 
ham, who has consented to go with me, and two or three at- 
tendants.” 

“ Wha the deil has put this mad scheme into your head?” cried 
James, aghast. “Ride by post frae London to Madrid, like a 
courier! Is it befitting the heir to the throne of England to 
travel sae? Answer me that, Babie Charlie? Answer me that?” 

“T shall travel incognito, sire, and shall not discover myself 
till I reach Madrid.” 

“ Ye'll never reach Madrid if ye travel in that way, my puir 
bairn,” said the king. “ Hae ye reflectit on the perils of the 
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journey? Grantin’ ye get safely through France, whilk I mich 
misdoubt, ye will hae to cross great barren plains and steep 
mountains infested by robbers, and may be set upon in some 
spot where there is nae chance of succour, and barbarously mur- 
thered, and then I shall lose my twa darling boys, Babie Charles 
and Steenie. Say nae mair aboot it—spare your breath—nae 
arguments will move me.” 

“T shall not arise till you grant my request, sire,” returned 
Charles, maintaining his position. “I go like a paladin of old 
to win the sovereign mistress of my heart, and were the expe- 
dition unattended by danger, I would not undertake it.” 

““ Why, ye are as moonstruck as Don Quixote himself!” cried 
James. “ But dinna suppose yer auld dad will suffer ye to commit 
such folly. He loves his bairn too dearly. What say you, 
Steenie?” he added to Buckingham. “Surely ye canna be party 
to this hair-brained scheme?” 

“Tf the prince travels to Madrid as he desires to do, I shall 
accompany him,” returned Buckingham. “ Your paternal a 
magnifies the dangers of the journey. I warrant me you will laug 
heartily at our adventures when we come back.” 

“« If ye ever do come back, dear lads, I promise ye I shall laugh, 
and that right heartily,” said James. “ But something tells me if 
ye gang to Spain in this way, I shall never set eyes on ye mair. 

hy not tarry for the fleet? Besides, I darena consent without 
consulting the council, and they may prohibit my son’s departure.” 

“ Very likely they would, sire,” observed Charles. “ But you 
have pledged me your royal word not to mention the matter to 
any one without my consent; and I hold you strictly to the 

romise.” 

“Idiot that I was to bind myself sae!” cried the king. “ But 
ye will gain naething by the stratagem—naething. I refuse my 
consent.” 

“Then the prince’s death will lie at your door,” rejoined Buck- 
ingham. “ It will break his heart if he ao the Infanta—as he in- 
fallibly will, unless this expedient be adopted. Do I exaggerate, 

rince ?—Speak !” 

‘“‘ Not in the least,” replied Charles. “If I am thwarted, and 
robbed of my prize, I shall never survive the bitter disappoint- 
ment.” 

“ Was ever king sae sair beset?” groaned James. “I sce plain 
eneuch that ye are baith in a plot against me, but ye shallna 
prevail. Iam firm in my refusal.” : 

‘“‘ Hear me before you decide, sire,” said Charles. “As Heaven 
shall judge me, if I am denied the Infanta, I will take no other 
wife. Your majesty professes to desire the marriage ——” 

“ Professes to desire it!” interrupted James. “I desire naething 
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on earth sae mich. I wad gie half my kingdom to accomplish 
is” 

“Then let me go, and it is done,” said Charles. “Hear me 
yet further, sire. Not only will my presence at Madrid bring the 
negotiation to an immediate and satisfactory issue, but it will 
ensure the restitution of his hereditary dominions to my brother- 
in-law, the Count Palatine. Philip Iv. cannot refuse his aid to the 
Elector when I ask it.” 

“That wad, indeed, be a triumph gained, and wad gladden 
my heart, which is sair troubled in regard to my daughter Eliza- 
beth,” observed James. “I ought not to yield, for I hae mony 
oe as to the result of the expedition; but since ye are bent 
upon it, I will not hinder ye.” 

His point being thus gained, Charles sprang joyfully to his feet, 
and threw himself into his father’s arms, who tenderly embraced 
him, exclaiming, “ Heaven bless ye, my bonnie bairn, and grant 
ye a prosperous journey !” 

“Your majesty’s decision has been wisely made, and you will 
never rue it,” observed Buckingham. “ And now, since the 
affair is settled, it may be well to discuss the arrangements of 
the journey. We would defer to your majesty’s opinion in the 
choice of our attendants. Whom do you recommend?” 

“T need not search far to find one,” returned James. “There 
is your secretary, Sir Francis Cottington, Babie Charlie, whom we 
have just elevated to a baronetecy. He has been attached to our 
embassy at Madrid, and knows the court intimately. You canna 
do better than take him. Sir Francis is a trusty and discreet man, 
in whom I have every confidence.” 

‘“‘ Your confidence is well bestowed, sire,” returned the prince. 
“TJ had fixed upon Cottington as one of my attendants, provided 
my project met with your sanction. He is without, in the ante- 
chamber; but he knows nothing of the enterprise, for neither 
Buckingham nor myself have breathed a word of it to any one 
save your majesty.” 

" i will talk to him anon,” observed the king. “Then there is 
your groom of the chamber, Endymion Porter, who has just re- 
turned frae Madrid. He speaks the language like a Spaniard, kens 
the people weel, and will be verra useful to you. Take him.” 

“ Willingly—right willingly,” returned Charles. “I had also 
thought of Endymion Porter. His perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and familiarity with the manners of the people, will be a 

reat help to us. As your majesty is aware, I speak Spanish in- 
differently well myself.” 

“ And I very indifferently,” remarked Buckingham. “But I 
make no doubt we shall get on well enough. Your majesty havin 
assigned Cottington and Endymion Porter to the prince, I wil 
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crave permission to take as my own attendant my master of the 
horse, Sir Richard Graham.” 

“T approve your choice, Steenie,” replied James. “Dick 
Grezme is as handsome as Adonis, and his bra’ looks and gallant 
bearing will charm the Spanish sefioras. Like Babie Charlie, he 
may chance to find a wife in Madrid. But hauld! there is one point 
which must not be forgotten. Does Dick speak Spanish?” 

“ Better than I do myself,” returned Buckingham. 

“ That’s na sayin’ mich,” laughed the king. “And now, lads, 
under what names do you mean to travel?” 

“We have not thought of that,” replied the prince. “Give 
us our designations, sire.” 

“ The Palmerin de Inglaterra and Amadis de Gaula would suit 
ye best,” said James, laughing; “ but since these renowned names 
might prove inconvenient, I wad counsel you to adopt humbler 
appellations, and style yourselves the twa Smiths—Jock and Tam.” 

“ Excellent!” cried Buckingham. “ Your majesty has a rare 
humour. The prince shall be Jack Smith, and I will be 
Tom.” 

“T am quite content,” remarked Charles. “As the Brothers 
Smith we will travel to Madrid.” 

“ Will ye not send ona courier before you?” observed the king, 
pleased with their ready assent to his whim. 

“That were to proclaim our secret to all the world,” returned 
Charles. “None save our attendants must be made acquainted 
with our intended journey. ‘There must be no avant courier to 
Paris or Madrid, or the project will be blown abroad and de- 
feated. We must take Philip and Olivarez by surprise. On our 
— at Madrid, we will proceed at once to the English em- 

The hotel in which Bristol resides, and where you will find 
him, has an odd name,” remarked James. “It is called La 
Casa de las siete Chemineas, or, in plain English, ‘ The House of 
Seven Chimneys.’ Though so scantily supplied with chimneys, I 
believe it is a large mansion, sae ye will be weel accommodated; 
and I trust ye will gar every chimney reek while ye stay there.” 

“ We will take good care of ourselves, never fear, sire,” said 
Buckingham. “I like the name of the house. Seven is a lucky 
number. There are the Seven Sages of Greece—the Seven 
Champions—the Seven Stars—why not the Seven Chimneys?” 

“ One of the Pleiades has vanished,” remarked James. ‘ Count 
the chimneys when ye get to Madrid, and let me know that all are 
standing, for if ane be wanting, I shall think that your errand will 

rove unsuccessful. Ye said just now that Sir Francis Cottington is 
in the ante-chamber. Bid him come in. As he is to attend you, 
I may talk the matter over with him, I suppose?” 
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P “ Most assuredly, sire,” replied Charles. “I should wish you to 
0 so.” 

“Call him in, Steenie—call him in,” said the king; “and if 
Endymion Porter and Dick Greme chance to be in the ante- 
chamber, let them come in at the same time.” 

“ All three were there when his highness and myself passed 
through,” returned Buckingham. “ Cottington will oppose the 
expedition,” he added, in a whisper, to Charles. 

“ He will not dare to do so when he finds I am bent upon it,” 
rejoined the prince, in the same tone. 

“We shall see,” observed Buckingham, as he stepped towards 
the door to execute the king’s order. 


11. 


SHOWING WHO WERE CHOSEN AS JACK AND TOM SMITH’S ATTENDANTS ON THE 
JOURNEY. 


Finpine that the three persons he sought were still in the ante- 
chamber, Buckingham directed the gentleman-usher in attendance 
to summon them, and, this being done, in another minute they were 
brought into the presence. 

Sir Francis Cottington, who was first to enter, was of middle 
age, being born in 1576. Of a good Somersetshire family, after 
serving as secretary to Sir Philip Strafford during the reign of 
Elizabeth, he became attached to the embassy to Spain, and 
his long residence at Madrid had given him the look of a 
Spaniard, which was heightened by his olive complexion, dark 
eyes, and jet-black moustache and beard. His habiliments were 
of murrey-coloured velvet, and a long Toledo hung from his side. 
As previously intimated, Sir Francis Cottington was now secretary 
to Prince Charles, and was, moreover, much in the king’s confi- 
dence, who constantly consulted him about Spanish affairs, and was 
generally guided by his advice. 

Endymion Porter came next. He was somewhat younger than 
Cottington, but though not so polished in manner or intelligent- 
looking as the prince’s secretary, he had a pleasant countenance, 
and a goodly person. 

The last to pay reverence to the king was an exceedingly 
handsome young man. Selected on account of his good looks and 
agreeable manner to the post of master of the horse, which he 
filled in Buckingham’s princely household, Sir Richard Graham, 
by the elegance of his attire and personal graces, excited almost 
as much admiration as his magnificent patron. He was as tall 
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as Buckingham, who was upwards of six feet high, but more 
powerfully built than the marquis. Graham’s features were 
regular, and of classical mould, his complexion bright and fresh, 
his eyes dark blue, his locks brown and curled liked those of 
Antinous, his beard and moustaches of the same hue, and his teeth 
superb. Sir Richard was a few months younger than Prince 
Charles, and had recently been knighted by the king at Bucking- 
ham’s instance. 

Glancing round at the trio, James said, “TI hae sent for ye, sirs, 
on a maist important matter, but, before confiding it to ye, I 
charge ye on your allegiance that ye keep it a profound secret. 
Mark weel what I say—a profound secret.’ 

“Your majesty may ody upon us,” returned the persons ad- 
dressed. 

“Weel, then,” continued the king, “I will tell ye what it is 
without mair ado. Babie Charles and Steenie hae resolved to 
travel post to Madrid, to fetch the Infanta. Never stare, sirs— 
never stare! as if ye thought I were jesting—it’s the truth. They 
mean to travel post, I tell ye, incognito, and with only three at- 
tendants, and have made choice of you.” 

This unexpected intelligence produced a marked effect on the 
hearers. All three were surprised by it, and Cottington trembled 
so violently, that he could scarcely support himself. 

“What ails ye, Sir Francis?” cried James. “ Dinna ye like 
the expedition?” 

“ Of a truth, my liege, I do not,” replied Cottington; “and I 
would fain dissuade his highness from so hazardous an under- 
taking. I know the Spaniards well, and am therefore sensible of 
the risk he will incur.” 

“Ye hear that, Babie Charles?” cried James. “ Sir Francis is 
an honest man, and speaks truth, however distasteful it may be, 
without fear. He is of our ain opinion.” 

“T have already told your majesty that I am determined to go, 
be the danger what it may,” said Charles, glancing sternly at his 
secretary as he — “T should be loth to take Sir Francis 
with me against his will.” 

“Let him stay behind,” cried Buckingham. ‘“ How say you, 
sirs?” he added to the two others. “ Are you content to go with 


“T shall be proud and happy to attend his highness and your 
grace,” rejoined Endymion Porter; “and I see no risk whatever 
in the expedition. The prince will be heartily welcomed by his 
Spanish majesty—of that I am well assured.” 

“For my part, I shall account it a great distinction to share, 
however humbly, in an enterprise so heroic,” observed Sir Richard 
Graham. “The proposed expedition is, in all respects, suited to a 
prince so chivalrous as his highness, and I marvel not that he desires 
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to undertake it. Danger enhances the glory of any great achieve- 
ment, and, should peril occur, we shall know how to encoun- 
ter it.” 

“ Well spoken, Dick,” cried Buckingham. “ It is only Cotting- 
ton who fears danger.” 

“Tt is my devotion to the prince that fills me with apprehension, 
and prompts me to dissuade him from the journey,” returned 
Cottington. “If his highness will not heed my warning, I am 
ready to go with him, to guide him, and strive to protect him 
from peril, but I cannot reconcile it to myself to hold my tongue 
when advice may be useful.” 

“No more of this, sir,” cried Charles, angrily. 

“ Nay, chide him not, Babie Charlie, he means weel,” interposed 
James. “What hae ye to say, Sir Francis? Speak out, man— 
speak out—I commun ye!” 

“Since your majesty lays your injunctions upon me, I must 
obey,” replied Cottington. “Not only do I feel that the expe- 
dition will be attended with many risks, but so far from pro- 
moting the match, I am confident it will put an end to it. 
Should the prince be so rash as to place himself in the hands 
of the Spaniards, they will make fresh demands, and detain him 
till their exactions are complied with. Assured of this, I deem 
it incumbent upon me to warn his highness before he runs head- 
long into the trap. The grand aim of the Spanish cabinet is to 
advance the Romish faith in England, and this they will be en- 
abled to do, if the prince delivers himself into their hands.” 

“Ye are right, Sir Francis—ye are right,” cried James. “I see 
it a’ now. The step would be fatal, but, Heaven be praised, it is not 
yet ta’en! If the Spaniards ance get possession of ye, Babie 
Charlie, the Pope will be able to dictate his ain terms, and will 
make the restitution of his speeritual power and the restoration of 
the Romish faith the price of 4 release.” 

“This is idle, sire,” remarked Charles. “I have too much 
faith in Spanish honour to doubt for a moment the treatment I 
shall experience from Philip IV. Spain is the most chivalrous 
country in Europe.” 

“But the most perfidious,” cried the king. “I will not trust my 
bairn to traitors. I willna let you go.” 

“Tf you violate your promise, sire, you must take the conse- 
quences,” rejoined Charles, sternly. “I swear to you I will never 
marry. 

“ But, my ain bairn——” 

“I swear it,” repeated Charles, emphatically. 

“Tf your majesty breaks a promise thus solemnly made,” said 
Buckingham, contemptuously, “no credit will in future be at- 


tached to aught you may assert. Your word is passed, and cannot 
be recalled.” 
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“Hear me, Steenie—hear me, Babie Charlie! I implore you 
baith to listen to me!” cried the king. 

“ Nothing you can say will move me, sire,” rejoined Buckingham, 
haughtily. “Such vacillation is unworthy of you. As to you, 
Cottington,” he added, in a menacing tone, “ you will repent your 
mischievous interference.” 

“Even if I should be unlucky enough to forfeit his highness’s 
favour as well as yours, my inl, I shall never repent what I have 
done,” replied Cottington. “As a faithful servant of the prince 
I am bound to endeavour to deter him from a step which I feel 
may be fraught with fatal consequences. Having discharged my 
duty, I have nothing more to say. It is for his majesty to 
decide.” 

“ Release me frae my promise, Babie Charlie!—release me, 
Steenie!” cried James, in almost piteous accents. 

But both looked at him coldly and contemptuously, and neither 
made reply. 

At this moment a head, covered with a fool’s cap, surmounted 
by a coxcomb, was thrust from out the tapestry opposite the king, 
and a mocking voice exclaimed, “ Ye seem perplexed, gossip. 
Will ye take a fool’s advice?” ; 

" What, hast thou been playing the spy upon us, Archie?” ex- 
claimed the king, by no means displeased at the interruption. 
“Come forth instanter, sirrah!” 

Thus exhorted, a fantastic little personage, clad in motley, hold- 
ing a bauble, and having a droll, though somewhat malicious ex- 
pression of countenance, stepped forth from his place of conceal- 
ment. It was the court jester, Archie Armstrong. 

‘“‘ Hast thou been there all the time, knave?” demanded James. 

“ Ay, gossip,” returned Archie, “and I have not lost a word 
of the discourse. I approve of Babie Charlie’s visit to Spain, 
but he must take my cap with him, and if Philip allows him to 
come back, he may leave it as a parting gift to his majesty.” 

“Tell me what I shall do, Archie?” cried the king. “I am 
well-nigh at my wits’ end.” 

“Then are you close to folly, gossip,” returned Archie. “ But 
since you ask me, I will tell you what you must not do. Break not 
your word, or you will never more be trusted.” 

“Right, fool,” said Buckingham, approvingly. 

“ Balk not the prince your son’s humour,” pursued Archie, “ or 
you will never have a daughter-in-law.” __ 

“Excellent counsel,” said Charles. “Wisdom proceeds from 
the lips of fools.” 

“Make up your mind to what cannot be helped, gossip,” said 
Archie tothe king. “ Babie Charlie and Steenie wi/l go to Madrid, 


and there is no use in saying them nay; you had best yield with a 
good grace.” 
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James seemed to be of this opinion, for after a brief pause, he 
exclaimed : 
“ Aweel, my bairns, I can hauld out nae longer. E’en gang 
your gait; and may gude come of the journey.” 

“Folly, you see, has carried the day,” said Archie to Cot- 


tington 

Heving thus regained their ground, the prince and Buckingham 
overwhelmed the old monarch with thanks, terming him the most 
indulgent of fathers and the best of kings. These demonstrations 
brought tears to James’s eyes—tears of dotage, Buckingham 
thought them. 

“Buss me, Babie Charlie, buss me,” cried James, tenderly em- 
bracing his son. “Ah! ye little heed, my bonnie bairn, what pangs 
ye are about to inflict on your auld dad. But why not delay your 
departure fora fewdays? I hae mich to think of—my mind is sair 
distraught the noo—mich advice to gie you.” 

“ There is far more danger in delay than in the journcy itself,” 
observed Charles, well knowing that a few hours might cause a 
change in his father’s disposition. “ We shall start at an early hour 
to-morrow morning. Meantime, with your gracious permission, 
we will send Cottington and Endymion Porter to Dover, to hire a 
vessel to transport us to Boulogne.” 

“ Weel, weel, it shall be sae,” groaned James—“ but what a 
tempting of Providence to trust the hope of the kingdom to a frail 
shallop! If ill betide, I shall have meikle to answer for.” 

. Cottington will provide us with a stout ship, and the wind will 
favour us, sire,” said Charles, “so you need be under no apprehen- 
sion for our safety.” 

“T see ’tis in vain to reason wi’ ye,” returned his father. “Gang 
to Dover as fast as ye can, Sir Francis,” he added to Cottington, 
“and tak Endymion Porter wi’ ye. Hire a good ship for the 
voyage.” 

“Set out with all despatch, I pray you, Cottington,” said Charles. 
“You will obtain funds for the journey from Tony Ashley, my 
cofferer. Have all ready for our embarkation on Wednesday 
morning. We trust to be at Dover to-morrow night.” 

“ All shall be ready for your highness,” replied Cottington. “I 
now take leave of your majesty.” 

“Fare ye weel, my faithful Cottington,” said James, giving him 
his hand to kiss. ‘ Ye will hae a precious charge. I needna bid 
ye tak care of my bairns.” 

Cottington said nothing, but bowing profoundly to his majesty, 
quitted the cabinet with Endymion Porter. 

Scarcely was he gone than James cried out hastily, “ Stop them! 
—stop them! I hae something more to say.” 


“Impossible, sire,” rejoined Buckingham, who justly dreaded 
VOL. LVI. 25 
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lest the king shculd veer back to the old quarter. “If you have 
any further directions to give we will attend to them. But let 
me pray your majesty to regard our project more cheerfully. You 
will have us solk with the Infanta before Whitsuntide, and then 
I warrant me you will commend us for the exploit.” 

“Ye are more sanguine than I am, Steenie,” groaned the king. 
“T never look to see either of ye again, and that makes me sae 
sad.” 

“Think of the bonnie princess, with her rich dowry, gossip,” 
said Archie. “TI guess you will be glad to see her. Think of your 
son-in-law, the Count Palatine, and how rejoiced he will be at the 
restitution of his dominions.” 

“T believe thou art in the plot against me, sirrah,” said the king 
cheering up a little. “And now, my bairns,” he continued, 
“though ye winna let me send aught afore ye to Madrid, or pro- 
cure ye a safe-conduct through France frae our ambassador, the 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, I shall not fail to send after ye a’ ye 
may need to grace ye at the court of Madrid, as braw apparel, 
jewels, horses, and the like. I dinna doubt but half my court will 
follow ye.” 

“ Prithee, gossip, let me go with the prince’s train,” entreated 
Archie. 

“Nay, I shall need thee to divert my melancholy,” returned 
James. 

“TT shall add to your dulness, an you detain me, gossip,” re- 
joined Archie. “ All my mirth will vanish.” 

“Then have thy will, and gae,” rejoined James. Then turning 
to his son and Buckingham, he added, “ Be not afeared that 
ony tidings of your departure will reach France for some days, for 
on Wednesday I will stop all couriers, and lay an embargo on all 
vessels bound to ony French port. And now once more adieu, 
my bonnie bairns. Sair I am to lose you, but greeting will not 
mend the matter.” So saying, he tenderly embraced them both, 
and bestowed his blessing upon them. 

On quitting his father, Charles manifested considerable emotion, 
but Buckingham took leave of his royal master with apparent un- 
concern. 

As Sir Richard Graham made a reverence to the king before 
following them, James said to him, “I hae a question to ask ye, 
Dick, and I require a straightforward answer. Are ye wholly un- 
fettered, man—eh?” 

“T do not exactly understand your majesty,” returned the young 
man. 

“Then ye are duller than I thought. Hae ye breathed vows to 
ony fair dame or damsel at our court? Hae ye tied love-knots? 
Ye are of an amorous complexion, and like eneuch to hae a sweet- 
heart. Hae ye ony engagement?” 
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“No, sire,” 
as air.” 
“Then tak my advice, man, and bring back a rich Spanish wife 
wi’ ye,” said James. 
“T will endeavour to obey your majesty,” replied Graham. 
And with a fresh reverence he followed the prince and Buck- 
ingham out of the cabinet, leaving the king alone with Archie. 


Ill. 


HOW TOM AND JACK SET OUT ON THEIR JOURNEY; AND HOW THEY GET TO THE 
FERRY NEAR TILBURY FORT. 


LaTER in the day, in pursuance of the plan arranged between 
him and the prince, Dashingiion quitted York House, and, at- 
tended by Sir Richard Graham, repaired to New-Hall, in Essex— 
a noble mansion, which he had purchased only two years pre- 
viously from the Earl of Sussex, to whose brother it had been 
granted by Queen Elizabeth. 

Situated between Chelmsford and Waltham Abbey, and sur- 
rounded by an extensive park, well stocked with deer, and boast- 
ing much fine timber, New-Hall had been a favourite hunting-seat 
of Henry VIII., who termed it, from the beauty of the site, Beau- 
lieu. It was a vast structure, consisting of two large quadrangles, 
and possessed, among other stately chambers, a grand banqueting- 
hall, nearly a hundred feet in length, and proportionately wide 
and lofty, in which bluff King Hal had often feasted on the 
venison killed in the park, and which was still adorned with his 
arms sculptured in stone. James I. delighted in New-Hall, and 
counselled his favourite to buy the mansion, probably providing 
the funds for the purchase, and here he often visited Widinghenn 
chasing the deer in the park, and carousing in the great hall. 

While Buckingham proceeded to his country-seat, Charles 
started for Theobalds, where he remained till evening, when he 
rode with but slight attendance to New-Hall. On arriving at his 
destination he sent back his attendants, telling them he should 
remain in privacy with his lordship of Buckingham for two or 
three days, and giving one of them a letter to be conveyed next 
morning to the Ting. The singularity of this step excited some 
surprise among the prince’s attendants, and they hazarded man 
guesses at the motive of this sudden visit to New-Hall. A 
these conjectures, however, were wide of the truth. Charles was 
very unceremoniously welcomed by Buckingham. They supped 
together in the great hall, but without state, and were only at- 
2H2 
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tended by Sir Richard Graham—the serving-men standing out 
of ear-shot—and almost immediately after the meal, the marquis 
and his royal guest retired to rest. All needful preparations for 
_ journey were entrusted to Graham, who delightedly undertook 
the task. 

Long before daylight next morning, the two adventurous com- 

anions were called by Graham, who assisted the prince to attire 
himself in a riding-dress of far plainer stuff than he had ever 
worn before, and this office performed, the young knight went 
to render the same service to his patron, but found it needless, 
Buckingham being already fully equipped in a suit exactly re- 
sembling that of the prince. 

A few minutes later, when Charles and his favourite met in a 
chamber where a collation had been laid overnight, they surveyed 
each other for a moment in silence, and then burst into laughter 
at the change wrought in their appearance, as well by their apparel 
as by the false beards with eh they had disguised their features. 
Sir Richard Graham, who was standing by, shared in their merri- 
ment. He was similarly habited, and his riding-dress, which was 
of dark green cloth, with boots drawn up above the knee, became 
him extremely well, but he had not deemed it necessary to mask 
his handsome countenance as the others had done. 

“ Will it please your highness to taste this capon?” he said, as 
Charles sat down at table. 

“ Help me—but give me no title, Dick,” replied the prince. 
“Till I reach Madrid, I have laid aside my rank, and am now 
plain Jack Smith.” 

“ And I am his brother Tom—forget not that, Dick,” added 
Buckingham. 

“ Furthermore, thou art licensed to sit in our presence,” pur- 
sued Charles. ‘ During the journey we are equals.” 

Notwithstanding this gracious permission, Sir Richard hesitated 
to avail himself’ of it, but Buckingham enforcing the order, he 
took a seat, and all ceremony being now laid aside, he proceeded 
to lay in a good stock of the viands spread out before him. 

“T would I had as good an appetite as thou hast, Dick,” cried 
the prince, admiring his prowess. “I have vainly tried to get 
through this capon’s wing, while thou hast made tremendous havoc 
with the pasty.” 

“T have not half done yet, your highness—I mean Master Jack 
Smith, pardon the involuntary slip of the tongue—the fact is, I 
have slept little, and find myself frightfully hungry.” 

“Then satisfy thyself, but use despatch, for we must away pre- 
sently,” remarked Buckingham. “Thou may’st eat both for my 
brother Jack and myself, for I have as sorry an appetite as he. 
Take a cup of sack, Jack, to the success of our expedition.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Charles, filling a goblet, while 
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Graham followed their example. “The wine has done me good,” 
pursued the prince. “ Hast thou finished, thou insatiable 
glutton?” 

“ Another moment,” responded Graham, hastily disposing of a 
slice of ham, and swallowing another cup of sack. “ There, now 
I am quite ready. I will go fetch the valises, which are all care- 
fully packed.” 

So saying he disappeared, but almost instantly returned with 
the baggage, while the prince and Buckingham, being already 
booted and spurred, took up their broad-leaved hats, cloaks, and 
horsewhips, and, moving as noiselessly as they could, proceeded to 
a private staircase which conducted them to a postern-door. This 
door being unlocked by Buckingham, the party found themselves 
in the garden, but marching quickly, under the guidance of 
Graham, they threaded a long yew-tree alley, and soon reached an 
outlet into the park. On issuing forth, notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity, for it was not yet light, they could distinguish three 
mounted grooms, each of whom held a oon by the bridle. 

Without a word, Charles vaulted into the saddle of the steed 
nearest him, Buckingham followed his example, while Graham, 
consigning the valises to the groom, was instantly on the back of 
the third horse. 

Just as they started, a clock placed in an inner court of the hall 
struck five. 

In another moment the trio, attended by the grooms, were 
galloping down a sweeping glade, skirted by lordly trees, then of 
course bereft of half their beauty, from want of foliage. 

While they were thus speeding along, Buckingham remarked 
that the prince’s looks were fixed on the heavens, and he asked 
what he was gazing at? 

** At yon star,” replied Charles. “’Tis hers!” 

It heralds you on to Madrid,” said the marquis. 

“Perchance it is shining upon her at this moment,” cried 
Charles, with all a lover’s rapture. 

. “ Like enough, if her casement be open,” rejoined Bucking- 
am. 

Charles did not hear the remark, but exclaimed, aloud: 

“Mistress of my heart! life of my life! I am about to seek thee 
ina foreign land, and will not return till I can bring thee back 
with me. 

Blissful visions rose before him, and he fell into a reverie, which 
lasted till they were out of the park. 

A narrow lane brought them to the high road to Chelmsford. 
Pursuing this till they got within a short distance of the town, they 
struck into a by-road on the left, and, fording the Chelmer at 
Moulsham, shaped their course through a series of lanes, passing 
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by Badow, Sandon, and Hanningfield, until at last they mounted 
the hill on which Bellericay is perched. 

Though still wanting an hour to sunrise, it had become suffi- 
ciently light to enable them, from the eminence they had gained, 

lainly to discern the broad river they designed to cross, and the 
Kentish hills on the opposite bank. Turning their gaze in this 
direction, they fancied they could even distinguish Gravesend. 
Before entering Bellericay they dismounted, and, consigning their 
horses to the grooms, dismissed the men, with strict injunctions of 
silence. 

“ An ye breathe a word of what has occurred, your tongues 
shall be cut out,” said Buckingham; “ but if ye are discreet, ye 
shall be well rewarded.” 

As the grooms rode off, Charles and Buckingham proceeded to- 
wards the Crown Inn, where post-horses were to be had, followed 
by Graham, carrying the baggage. 

At the door of the hostel stood a waggon with a long team of 
horses, and several persons were collected around to witness the 
departure of the vehicle for London. 

Seeing this, the prince and Buckingham halted, leaving Graham 
to go on and order the horses. As the yong man approached the 
house, he was addressed by 2 sharp-looking little personage, who 
proved to be Master Ephraim Cogswell, the host. 

“ Good morrow, fair sir,” said Cogswell, doffing his cap. “ Are 
you going by the waggon? If so, you are just in time.’ 

“No, friend,” replied Graham. “ Myself and my masters are 
not bound for London, but for Rochester, and we want post-horses 
to take us to Tilbury Fort, whence we propose to cross the Thames 
to Gravesend. We shall need a post-boy to attend us, and carry 
the baggage.” 

“How many are ye, master? Ha! I see,” he added, noticing 
Charles and Buckingham in the distance. And, after giving the 
necessary orders to an ostler, bidding him use despatch, he added, 
“May I make’ so bold as to ask how your masters are named, 
sir? ‘They cannot be of this neighbourhood, for I remember them 
not, though I think I have seen your face before.” 

“ Like enough,” returned Graham. “It is not the first time I 
have been at Bellericay. My masters are the two Smiths.” 

At this moment the landlord was called by a passenger in the 
waggon, and shortly afterwards the vehicle was set in motion, 
and proceeded on its way. The host then returned to the 
charge. 

“ You said that your masters are named Smith, sir,” he re- 
marked to Graham. “ Are they of this county?” 

“You are inquisitive, mine host,” returned Graham. “ They 
are the brothers Smith, of Saffron Walden, and are tanners by 
trade. I am their man.” 
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“They don’t look much like tanners, friend,” observed Cogs- 
well, “nor you like a tanner’s man. However, it’s no business of 
mine. But here come the hackneys.” 

And, as he spoke, the horses were brought out of the stable, 
ready saddled and bridled. Seeing which, Charles and Bucking- 
ham came forward. 

“No more tanners than I am a tanner,” murmured Cogswell, 
eyeing them narrowly as they approached. “I will consent to have 
my own hide curried if they be not noblemen. Give your lord- 
ships good day,” he added, bowing respectfully to them. 

“ Lordships! What means the fellow?” cried Buckingham. 
“ Hast thou been jesting with him, Dick?” he added to Graham. 

“ Ay, that he has,” returned Cogswell. “He avouched that 

our lordships bore the common name of Smith, and were nothing 

tter than tanners. But that won’t pass with me. Ephraim 
Cogswell can tell a nobleman when he sees him. And, but for 
your lordship’s black beard, I would venture to affirm that I am 
standing in the presence of the Marquis of Buckingham himself.” 

“You are mistaken, friend,” returned the marquis, “and I 
counsel you not to repeat that pleasantry, as if it chance to reach 
the ears of my lord of Buckingham, he is likely to resent the 
liberty taken with his name.” 

“Nay, I meant no offence,” replied Cogswell, bowing. “I know 
when to hold my tongue.” 

Somewhat annoyed by this occurrence, Charles and Buck- 
ingham mounted their horses and rode off, and were followed by 
Graham and a post-boy, with the baggage. 

Passing through the town, the party kept on the ridge of the 
hill for some distance, and then descended to Little Bursted. In 
less than an hour from quitting Bellericay, after crossing Langdon 
Hill, and passing over Horndon Hill, they reached Tilbury Fort, 
where quitting their horses, and paying the post-boy, they instantly 
embarked on board the ferry-boat, and ordered the two men in 
charge of it to convey them with all despatch to Gravesend. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE “ COMPLEAT ANGLER.”* 


No better proof could be given of the popularity of a book than that 
its editions should be so numerous as to deserve to be separately chronicled. 
Old Izaak Walton and his book are indeed such purely British worthies, 
so truly lovable—“T love this mirth, art, wit, the book and you”—that 
they especially lend themselves to such a chronicle. “It is,” says Mr. 
Westwood, writing of the book, “ essentially a book to be loved, and to 
be discoursed of lovingly. ‘The companion of our boyhood, the delight 
of our maturer yous England’s one perfect pastoral.” “ It breathes,” 
wrote Charles Lamb of it, “the very spirit of innocence, purity, and 
simplicity of heart ; there are many choice old verses interspersed in it ; 
it would sweeten a man’s temper at any time to read it; it would 
christianise every discordant angry passion.” 

The first edition of the “ Compleat Angler; or, the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation,” appeared in 1653, with the Galilean recommendatory 
introduction on its title-page: “Simon Peter said, I go a fishing; and 
they said, we also will go with thee’ (John xxi. 3). It was printed by 
T. Maxey, for Rich. Marriot, in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, Fleet- 
street. A small square duodecimo, clad in a modest over-coat of brown 
calf—such were the form and fashion of the book as it first appeared. It 
was illustrated with plates of fish “ daintily and delicately handled,” sup- 
posed to have been from the burin of the noted French engraver, Pierre 
Lombart. The price was eighteen-pence. This, though a ‘“ Compleat 
Angler,” was not a complete book. It extended only to two hundred and 
forty-six pages, and the interlocutors were but two, Piscator and Viator. 
(Mr. Westwood says, by inadvertence, Venator.) In a second edition 
Walton added more than one-third, and the interlocutors are three, 
Piscator, Venator (who takes the place of Viator), and Auceps. The 
fifth edition, which sometimes bears the title of “‘ The Universal Angler,” 
contained the additional treatises of Charles Cotton, Esq., and of Colonel 
Robert Venables. The union of Walton and Cotton has been perpetuated 
in all subsequent reprints, but Venables’ treatise, which, though meri- 
torious, belongs to another order of composition, has since been excluded. 
This edition appeared in 1676, and seven years later, and the old man 
laid down his pen, as he had already laid aside his rod, for ever; and 
full of years, and of such honours as befitted his meekness and his piety, 
was gathered to his rest. 

Something of the grave’s silence and oblivion seems to have fallen 
both on Walton’s memory and on his work after his decease, for seventy- 
four years elapsed before the appearance of Moses Browne’s edition with 
inferior wood-cuts of fish and scenic illustrations, the praise of which 
must be restricted to choice of subject—a choice that has been ratified 
and accepted as a rule by all after-illustrators, up to the present time. 
This work went through two editions, but it is utterly worthless, for, as 
Westwood ironically remarks, ‘‘Old Izaak’s ‘inaccuracies’ and ‘re- 
dundancies’ were pruned away with an unsparing hand, and his ‘ab- 
* The Chronicle of the “Compleat Angler” of Izaak Walton and Charles 


Cotton. Being a Bibliographical Record of its various Phases and Mutations. 
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surdities’ suppressed altogether. His ‘ rough places,’ not to speak it pro- 
fanely, were ‘made smooth,’ and his ‘high places’ brought, perhaps, a 
little low, by the same process.” 

These editions of the self-sufficient pen-cutter, afterwards priest, were 
followed by that of Sir John Hawkins, “facile princeps” of all the editors 
of Walton. The original text was restored to its primitive purity; the 
pruning-knife was laid aside; all poetical tinkering repudiated, and 
old Izaak’s ‘ redundancies,” “superfluities,” and ‘“ absurdities” brought 
back to light, and left to stand or fall on their own merits or demerits. 
“It was a gage thrown down to Vandalism, whereat Vandalism, in guise 
of Moses Browne, was, no doubt, mightily astonished.” 

It is true that Hawkins’s memoir of Walton is meagre, insufficient, 
and even sometimes inexact, and that it has since been much improved 
upon; but it not the less remains the foundation upon which after 
workers have built up the fabric to fuller and more complete dimensions. 
The illustrations by Wall, dressed in the habit of the time, with a clear 
outline, infinite ease of attitude, and admirable quaintness of expression, 
have, as far as originality of conception and execution are concerned, 
never been surpassed. Stothard and Absolon have since worked in pre- 
cisely the same grooves, but with what a difference? Westwood is far 
too lenient with Stothard, when he says his genius was of the Watteauish 
character. His figures are not even those of conventional life. There 
is a pseudo-sentimental awkwardness about them that is positively 
sickening: faces, dresses, attitude, and expression are alike weak and 
meaningless, while the scenery is flat and unpicturesque—there is not a 
shred of the angler’s mantle in his pencil. The plates, it is to be re- 
marked, were reduced in number in subsequent editions of Hawkins, 
owing to the remainder being worn out, so that there are only tie early 
editions that are now of value. 

We have in our possession a copy of Hawkins’s first edition, annotated, 
in an old-fashioned, plain handwriting, and which notes are very cha- 
racteristic of the crotchety phrases of critics of all ages. For “ vague,” 
our annotator would read “ unmeaning ;” for “ parsimonious,” “ saving;” 
for “ quaintness,” “petty elegance;” for “ typographical,” ‘ belonging 
to printing ;” for “ ascetic,” “ devout ;” for “ casuistry,” “ settling cases 
of conscience ;”’ for “ conciliated,” “ gained;’’ for “ characteristic,” ‘ pe- 
culiar to;” and for “ angle,” “ fishing-rod.” 

Sanderson, the same worthy annotator tells us, should be called 
* Bishop ;” a Falconer, he also condescends to inform us, is ‘‘ one who 
trains and breeds Hawks ;” and “ mews,” signified “ cages or encloses.” 
He redeems all petty criticisms, however, by one line, penned under the 
title “ A Work of Exquisite Merite.”” The adjective having a capital as 
well as the nouns, and the orthography of merit, attesting that the said 
annotations were not penned yesterday. 

Many editions have been published since Hawkins’s time. Mr. West- 
wood enumerates fifty-three altogether of various merit. Bagster’s edi- 
tion of 1808 was printed in octavo and quarto, the engravings were 
executed afresh by Audinet in creditable style, and the fish rejoice the 
eye by their fidelity. The latter are even still better in the second 
edition of 1815, with notes by Sir Henry Ellis. The illustrations in 
Gosden’s edition of 1822, Westwood justly remarks, are “scarcely in 
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unison with the quaint character of the book.” Major’s beautiful edition 
(1823), with the old drawings of Wale, engraved in more finished style 
(but wanting originality) by Cook and Pye, and the woodcuts of fish, 
skilfully executed, achieved great popularity for this edition, which was, 
however, marred by a silly, snobbish introductory essay, altogether un- 
worthy of Walton’s genius, and justly castigated by Dr. Bethune. 

A prettily printed little edition in 24mo, issued from the Whittingham 
press in 1824, and this was followed by Pickering’s numerous editions, 
amongst which that edited by Sir Harris Nicholas is one of the hand- 
somest publications of modern times, an ornament to the Angler’s Library, 
unique of its kind, and perhaps destined to remain so. We still, however, 
prefer our old original edition, and agree with Westwood that Pickering’s 
is a pompous book, with much that is overdone in it. ‘This fine book, 
in a word, is over-dressed. It is Maudlin, the milk-maid, tricked out ina 
gown of brocade, with a mantle of cloth of gold. Pretty Maudlin were 
comelier far in her own artless attire, with a posy for sole adornment. 

It is the same with Professor Rennie’s edition (1833). It is overloaded 
with notes, which, although published under cover of a scientific name, 
are alike flippant and trashy ; as also with Mr. Jesse’s, who in 1856 must 
fain add his own voluminous notes, till, as Westwood remarks, “ At this 
stage of the proceeding we have to stand tip-toe to see Walton at all.” 
It is but fair to remark, however, that the illustrations by Absolon to 
Major’s fourth edition, 1844, are, if not original, unaffected and pic- 
turesque, and the vignettes of scenery, by Creswick and others, leave far 
behind them those of former editions. Some of these, indeed, are so 
charming as to suggest the idea of a more extensive illustration of the 
“Compleat Angler,” confined entirely to this department of art. Dr. 
Bethune’s American edition deserves special commendation for the care- 
fulness of its annotation, but otherwise the work is badly got up. Ephe- 
mera’s (Fitzgibbon’s) editions (1853-4 and 9) also deserve commendation 
for useful practical notes. Bell and Daldy’s edition (1863) is also praise- 
worthy for its faithfulness and the beauty of its typography. As to 
Bohn’s edition (or Jesse’s) (1856), it is illustrated by such an indiscrimi- 
nate swarm of woodcuts and line engravings recruited from various sources, 
making up such a patchwork of iliustration to keep in countenance the 
patchwork of notes, that Westwood says: ‘Reading the ‘ Compleat 
Angler’ under such circumstances can only be compared to the aaly of 
Bradshaw in its effect on the brain. Caveat lector et emptor.” 

While it is pleasant to think how this book has been illustrated by 
great artists, annotated by learned professors, loved by readers of all 
classes, in all times, and treasured up as one of the most precious literary 
heirlooms of the age that produced it, it is still equally pleasant to think 
that it is scarcely ever more lovable than in one of its earliest, quaintest, 
and most original forms—that in which it appeared “in the ragged regi- 
ment of Lamb’s book-tatterdemalions,’? Hawkins’s edition of 1760. 
** This,” says Westwood, “was my chief treasure, my pearl of price.” 
And so it is ours. Old Izaak Walton, tricked out in modern garb and 


dress, will always be looked upon as in bad taste, out of keeping with the 
text—an anachronism, in fact. 
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A GAMBLING TOUR. 


Axovt once a year that august body, the Germanic Diet, passes a re- 
solution to the effect that the gambling-houses of Germany ought to be 
closed, because they are a standing blot on the enlightenment of our 
century. But for all that, Messrs. Benazet, Blanc, and consorts, continue 
to pile up shekels, and the number of their victims is regularly increasing. 
At the same time the subject commands considerable literary attention : 
recently, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald wrote a sparkling little book, whose sole 
fault is its brevity, on the allurements of Baden, and the French press 
positively teems with works of a similar nature. The most recent of these* 
we purpose to employ as the basis of a gossiping article. 

At midnight of Deeember 31, 1839, Frascati’s was closed, to the joy of 
Paterfamilias and the sincere regret of gamblers, great and small. As 
roulette was henceforth dead in France—leaving a far from unimportant 
successor in baccarat, by the way—M. Benazet, erstwhile proprietor of 
Frascati’s, packed up his traps, including the roulette board, and migrated 
to Germany, where he has flourished exceedingly, and we must confess, 
deservedly so, owing to the liberality he has constantly displayed. Baden 
has become, as it were, a faubourg of Paris, and everything is done there 
to attract the most exigeante nation in the world, where pleasure is con- 
cerned. 

At Baden a discreet veil of propriety is spread over everything, and 
efforts are made to induce the belief that gambling is merely an accident, 
or a pleasant change after the enjoyment of the charms of nature. Thus, 
if a visitor be so indiscreet as to ask his way to the gambling-rooms, he is 
regarded as a Caffir, and is shown to the “Conversation.” Hence at 
Baden people do not play ; they conversationalise, and in addition enjoy 
all the pleasures afforded them so lavishly by the director. Ben-azet, ac- 
cording to our author, is an Arabic word, signifying generous, munificent; 
and in truth the Director of Baden is the most artistic of modern specu- 
lators. He has an opera of his own, for which he engages such artists as 
Roger, Tamberlik, Faure, and diversifies it with plays, in which Augustine 
Brohan, Fix, Bressant, Levassor, and other stars take part. He holds, 
too, royal hunts, followed by splendid and Gargantuan pic-nics in the 
Black Forest. At Baden, M. Benazet may be seen everywhere, except 
in the gambling-rooms, for play does not appear to concern him. At 
Baden, nature has done a good deal, and the Benazets have created the 
rest. Thus it is to the clever director that this watering-place is indebted 
for a race-course, which is gradually attaining the proportions of an 
European celebrity, and at which the grand prize is 20,000 frances. But 
that is a bagatelle at Baden: with that sum you can drink a glass of 
champagne, adore a pretty woman, and punt thrice the maximum at rou- 
lette. Still the winner of the prize, when cleaned out, has a capital horse 
left him to carry him back to Paris—and that is something. 

The tables at Baden are managed by two inspectors-general, one of 
whom, Duchemin, is a decided original. On one occasion an Englishman 


* La Rouge et La Noire. Par Léon de Marancour. Paris: A. Faure. 
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(always au Englishman!) wanted to stake 10,000 francs at one coup, and 
was told that it was not allowed. Duchemin was called up to explain the 
reason, and, turning red with emotion, he declared that it was a paternal 
measure of foresight, decided on in the sacred interest of families. The 
milor Anglais was forced to yield to this cogent reason, and contented 
himself with the paltry stake of 6000. He lost three in succession, or 
18,000 francs, which, in spite of the sacred interest of families, dis- 
appeared under the rake of the croupiers. At Baden, although large 
sums are annually lost, gambling is not the be-all and end-all of the 
visitors, and whenever a heavy stake is won, it is generally by a bird of 
passage, gentry whom the bank detests. 

On the chapter devoted to “ces dames” we must exert a discreet reti- 
cence, merely observing that, as the morality of the police is remarkably 
strict, each lady is accompanied by a masculine relative or friend. In 
other words, the flag covers the crinoline. Our readers will probably re- 
member a paragraph on this subject which has recently gone the round of 
the press, but we fancy it exaggerated. It is true that if the ladies were 
not married, or provided with a “responsible editor,” they would not 
remain four-and-twenty hours in Baden, for thus the moral code decrees ; 
but whether the cavalier be more or less submissive, more or lezs jealous, 
more or less blind or deaf, is a matter that concerns nobody, fer public 
honour has been satisfied. 

From Baden our author proceeded to Frankfurt, with a fixed determi- 
nation not to visit Homburg, a place which he appears to hold in special 
horror. But on reaching Frankfurt he found himself in a regular spider’s 
web, At nine in the morning he was aroused by a waiter telling him 
that the coach was just going to start-—for Homburg. In vain did he 
reply that he was not going thither: that was impossible, for everybody 
came to Frankfurt, en route for Homburg. Hence the waiter left the 
room muttering, “ Well, that is funny! It is the first time it ever hap- 
pened. But he will certainly go to-morrow.” When M. de Marancour 
descended to the coffee-room, he found the table covered with newspapers, 
the Homburg advertisements carefully turned upward. On going into a 
shop to purchase cigars, they were wrapped in a prospectus of —Homburg. 
Finally, our author hired a fiacre, and ordered the driver to “show him 
the elephant” in Frankfurt. After going along a wearisome road, on 
which no villas could be seen, coachey pulled up, and said in a guttural 
voice, “ Homburg.” In vain did the victim protest ; as he found himself 
at the detested spot, the best thing was to take a look about him. 

The first thing he saw was a great clumsy building in the shape of a 
tomb, which proved to be the Kursaal, the Kursaal of European adver- 
tisements. It was exactly like an immense mausoleum, ready to bury 
eternally a visitor’s fortune and respect. While the Casino of Baden is 
surrounded with masses of verdure, Homburg is sterile and lugubrious. 
The interior of the building is heavy and overladen, and bad taste con- 
ceived a plan which has been oor out with bad taste. M. Blanc, the 
pacha of this caravansarai, according to M. de Marancour, left his country 
for his country’s good, and settled at Homburg, with the firm resolution 
of amassing a million, in which he has succeeded. He is, however, 
hardly ever visible at Homburg, through a spirit of sheer dignity. 
Scandal-mongers have spread malicious reports about him. They went 
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so far as to state that this king of Homburg was cudgelled by irritated 
punters, and since this vendetta, he has not considered it worthy his 
rank or fortune to expose himself to such unreflecting passion. Now and 
then he may be seen in the rooms, but at the slightest noise he flies at 
full speed. For very valid reasons, it would appear, for he knows his 
customers. 

The rooms at Homburg are certainly crowded, but if you want to 
know by whom, just let a florin drop. The chances are a hundred to 
one against your recovering it. The rooms are still lighted with wax- 
candies instead of gas, because, in the latter event, the pipe might be cut, 
and a razzia take place during the darkness. A row is a godsend in the 
rooms, as it enables cleaned-out players to help themselves to the stakes 
of more fortunate persons. The croupiers are generally broken-down 
gamblers, among them being several “ Greeks,” who have not found in 
contemporary Greece resources for their old age. Hence they have a 
mortal hatred for the lucky player, not through any attachment to the 
bank, but through professional jealousy. They are decently paid, but, 
so soon as they have saved up a trifle, they go and lose it at Nauheim. 
Hence they try a thousand different schemes to recoup themselves, and 
annex a few louis from the table here and there. Nearly always one of 
the inspectors detect them in the act, and their little game is now tole- 
rably well known. Hence it is a standing rule, that whenever a croupier 
wishes to blow his nose, take a pinch of snuff, scratch himself, or shake 
hands with a friend, he should rub his hands together above his head, 
in order to show that they contain nothing. 

The public at Homburg are composed of—1. Prussian barons: “all 
Germans are Prussians, and all Prussians are barons—so much for Ger- 
many.” 2. Russian boyards, who, however, are generally all Poles, or 
look like it: all these, princes and generals, wear heavy moustaches and 
frogged coats, bought at the Temple in Paris, as well as boots 4 la 
Suwaroff. 3. A few Italians, more or less political refugees: ‘The 
Austrian sabre!” they remark, with a heavy sigh, when they speak of 
their country. Add to these Spaniards, Americans, and English, who, 
after trying to make a fortune too rapidly at home, are reduced to the 
necessity of trying to complete it at Homburg. As a general rule, the 
names of all these gentry are preceded by a Cavalier, Don, Lord, Sir, 
&c., for at Homburg everybody is naturally noble. Of the thirty thou- 
sand travellers who visit this bath annually, two-thirds are Am and, 
according to our author, specimens who must give the people of the little 
duchy a very mean opinion of the French nation. As Homburg possesses 
no rural beauty, the visitor is compelled to _ his time in play. As 
for the balls, they are beneath contempt, as the lady partners are mainly 


the wives of the croupiers, forced to indulge in this exercise by a clause 
in their husbands’ agreement. 

M. de Marancour is very great on the gambling scandals of Homburg. 
Among other edifying examples, is that of Suau de Varennes, who made 
a desperate attack on the bank at the period of its foundation, when it 
only possessed a capital of 500,000 francs. M. Suau’s | oe was an 

r 


ascending progression, only demanding a capital of 40,000 franes, which 
was supplied by ten partners, and he contrived to win 480,000 frances of 
M. Blane. This was almost ruination for the bank, but the scandalous 
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chronicle states that M. Blanc proved equal to the emergency. He said 
to his adversary, “ You have won of me 480,000 franes, of which your 
share is a tenth; well, I offer you 100,000, if you will lose them all 
back again to-morrow.” The author of the system replied, “ That is all 
very fine, but how on earth am I to manage it?” To whom Blanc re- 
plied that he need only stake thousand-franc notes, and keep on martin- 
galing to the maximum; the rest would be arranged. Said and done: 
the next day M. Suau’s partners had not a red cent left. Still this does 
not explain the fact why M. Suau should lose, as he might equally well 
have won. A punter, notorious for his scandalising propensities, offered 
our author the following explanation. The bank has in its pay a presti- 
digitateur, whose business it is exclusively to make the martingaler lose in 
the end. For this purpose he is paid 12,000 franes a year, and a per- 
centage on all the winnings. With such an income, it is not worth his 
while to cheat on his own account with the help of an accomplice, as he 
would be at once discharged without a character. Our author also darkly 
hints at doctored roulette-boards, in which the zero is one-fifth larger 
than the other holes. As a confirmation of this, he gives an anecdote 
which certainly appears significant. A certain Spanish General B., 
when going to Russia, was so imprudent as to stop at Homburg. He 
soon lost nearly all he possessed, and just as he was on the point of ruin, 
he fancied he detected the dealer in slipping a card. He at once upset 
the croupier, and shouted, “ Gentlemen, we are being robbed! I am 
sure of it. Just look; the tens and the aces are marked!’’ There was 
a fearful scene of confusion, and the bank had only one course to pursue, 
suspending the play, and restoring all the money the Spaniard asserted 
he had lost. It is a remarkable fact at Homburg, that the spectators 
always condemn the bank in the case of a dispute, however much it may 
be in the right. A clever trick played on it, which generally proves suc- 
cessful, requires numerous adjuncts. In the first place, a Polish or 
Russian general, with a huge moustache and a brochette of orders on his 
chest ; by his side there must be, accidentally, of course, a young man 
of one-and-twenty, beardless, and in the habit of blushing like a peony 
at any strong language. The croupier announces “ 36, rouge, pair et 
passe.” At this moment the simple youth places on No. 36 a double 
florin, beneath which is a double frederick d’or. The croupier, at the 
sight of this tardy stake, thrusts it back with his rake, but unfortunately, 
as the gold coin is much smaller, it remains behind. The croupier pro- 
ceeds to push it off as well, and then the general comes into action. 
“ Mille tonneres! my double frederick, sir. Mille bombes! it is mine, I 
tell you.” The croupier hesitates for a moment, but then politely hands 
the Muscovite 1600 francs, which the latter pockets while muttering, 
** What an infamous hell! Why, they wanted to steal my double frede- 
rick! What a set of rogues I have fallen among!” And off he goes to 
rejoin his young pal, who disappeared at the first sign of a row. 

At Homburg, paternal M. Blane has established a bureau de men- 
dicité, for the relief of utterly cleaned-out players. Here the gambler 
receives a small sum, varying from three to twenty pounds, according to 
his losses, and an order not to re-enter the casino. But the recipient 
must be careful to hide his watch and rings before applying, or else the 
official will cynically tell him that he is not quite destitute of resources. 
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We will conclude our notice of Homburg with the words which an old 
punter employed to our author: ‘ Those who play at rouge et noir are 
all mad, or will become so; while those who apply themselves to the 
roulette-table are idiots, nothing less.”’ 

Wiesbaden, the next place we visit, finds much greater favour in M. 
de Marancour’s sight. A few years ago it was a dangerous rival to 
Baden, and the Kursaal had the privilege of receiving the aristocracy of 
Europe. But times are changed, and the company with them, and this 
is owing, according to our author, to the abolition of one zero which 
attracted adventurers, both male and female. Still, in spite of all this, 
Wiesbaden remains a pleasant spot at which to spend a day or two. The 
living is excellent and cheap, and the tables are managed with a certain 
amount of honesty, even though the officials are gentlemen dismissed 
from Homburg not precisely with honour. ‘Ces dames” also flourish 
largely at Wiesbaden, and for impudence and effrontery are in no way 
inferior to the Anonymas of Baden-Baden. ‘Take the following as a 
sample : 

Hadenstedhe Augusta M. is the most charming of women, but the 
most indiscreet, if the following story may be believed: A certain 
Norman gentleman, or a Gascon, according to others, seduced by the 
flashing eyes of Mademoiselle Augusta, wished to know if . He 
did know. The next morning a man-servant placed in the hands of 
Augusta’s waiting-maid a perfumed envelope, lined with two notes of 
one hundred francs. ‘Ten louis!” the child exclaimed. “ What does 
this gentleman take me for?” At this moment arrived “l’homme 
sérieux.” Augusta could not restrain her righteous anger: contemning 
her own interests, she told everything to this gentleman. The case was 
a delicate one: what was to be done? Monsieur—a man of sense—not 
knowing how to calm the impetuous Augusta, took up a pen and hurriedly 
scrawled the following lines : 

“You have, sir, been guilty of a want of politeness in sending to 
Mademoiselle Augusta M. the sum of two hundred francs. You are, 
doubtless, badly informed as to my financial position. I have eighty-five 
thousand franes a year, and hence Mademoiselle Augusta can take ten 
louis out of my purse whenever she pleases. I cannot tolerate her apply- 
ing to any one but myself. Be kind enough, therefore, to settle with 
Mademoiselle Augusta at once, according to her merits. She expects 
one thousand franes. If your means do not permit you paying this fine, 
as you have poached on my manor, I shall be compelled to cudgel you.” 

he thousand franes were not sent, but on the next day Augusta’s 
friend smashed the poacher’s arm with a pistol bullet. 

Nauheim, established a few years ago, has not up to the present 
realised the expectations of its founders. Visitors have obstinately refused 
to flock in, though nature offered them every lure. Add to this, that 
Nauheim possesses waters of a special virtue in a spring, “which is the 
well-beloved and blessed of Venus and of love.” Such a temple, it might 
be fancied, would prove an irresistible temptation to the blasés French of 
both sexes; but it would seem that the directors have committed the 
error of trusting solely to the attractions of the gambling-table, and 
striving to rival Homburg, by having only one zero. Had they, of the 
other hand, proclaimed to the sound of the big drum the marvellous pro- 
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perties of their brunnen, and established a series of balls, concerts, and 
other traps, for the summer birds of passage, our author feels assured that 
the fortunes of Nauheim would !e solidly secured by this time. Well, it 
is never too late to mend, so let us hope that the directors will follow this 
well-meant advice at once. 

Within two leagues of Frankfurt is the charming little spa of Wil- 
helmsbad, where casino, play-room, reading-room, lodgings, restaurateur, 
bath-house, and stables,are all contained in a vast and comfortable castle 
belonging to the Elector of Hesse Cassel, The proprietor is one M. 
Roger Caillat, whose demands are of a most moderate nature, for he only 
desires that the visitors should leave on his green cloth the paltry sum of 
thirty or forty thousand francs a year. Besides, there is plenty of amuse- 
ment at this bath; but to enjoy oneself thoroughly, the visitor must have 
a liking for country life and platonic loves, for the female denizens of the 
pretty little nest are more than respectable; their only fault is that they 
blush at the sight of a soldier, and even more, on hearing a Frenchman, 
playing at dominoes, forget himself so far as to vociferate, ‘‘ Mille ton- 
nerres! quelle culotte!” On Sundays and holidays the salons of Wil- 
helmsbad are invaded by a joyous band; the mother can then take her 
daughter to the ball-room, and the father allow his son to risk a few 
florins. During the week the gamblers of Homburg and Wiesbaden 
come hither to rest from their labours, and grant themselves a truce for 
a few hours. 

Ems is a succursale of Wiesbaden, the bank being managed by the same 
arties. A railway now runs from Lahnstein to Ems, and you reach the 
atter town in an foun The first impression one feels in the Kursaal is 

very disagreeable, however. All the visitors appear sad, ill tempered, and 
wearied. The majority are patients or Quakers, which comes to the same 
thing. About two hundred families, nearly all English or Russian, visit 
Ems during the season, and as the blackest hypochondria is the order of 
the day, people play furiously to kill time, forgetting that they are at the 
same time destroying their health. With the exception of this slight dis- 
agreeable, the position of Ems is one of the finest of all the watering- 
laces on the Rhine. Formerly, one of the most assiduous bathers was 
ademoiselle Rachel, while last year there might still be seen the glorious 
author of ‘* Robert le Diable,”’ mounted on a donkey, and with an open 
— in his hand. For ten years Meyerbeer spent the summer at 
ms. 

M. Briguiboul, the manager of the gambling-rooms, is an active and 
intelligent man, who spares nothing in trying to give this watering-place 
a development of which it stands greatly in need. Unfortunately his 
efforts are futile. Although he has ordered operatic companies expressly 
from Paris, the money was thrown away. ‘The public know what they 
owe to themselves, and cannot be induced to laugh: the most they 
venture on is a frigid smile. The greatest profit made by the latter is 
from travellers proceeding into Belgium, who cannot pass the last 
gambling-place unvisited. The administration confesses that it counts 
more on these birds of passage than on the sedentary bathers, and calls 
them “casuals.” Last year the profits were estimated at 150,000 francs, 


leaving a clear revenue of 100,000 to be divided among the fortunate 
shareholders, 
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Should ever the Germanic Diet carry out its menace and close the 
gambling-houses, one last refuge will be left to punters in Monaco. No 
tourist proceeding from Nice to Genoa but stops a day at Monaco, and 
each winter the foreign colony divides its time equally between Nice and 
the capital of Charles Honoré III. To be like the rest o: the world, our 
author decided on going to Monaco too, which can be reached either by 
water or land. By sea it is only an affair of an hour: the steamers 
belong to the bank, and cross four times a day from Nice. By land the 
omnibus journey is long and very tiring, but the better plan is to take a 
earriage as far as Turbia, a small village on the Cornice road, and de- 
scend thence on foot to Monaco. As M. de Marancour had always 
believed that Monaco was a pseudonym for Lilliput, he was agreeably 
surprised at the first sight of the town. On a promontory which Virgil 
mentions, and which extends into the sea like the prow of a vessel, he 
saw a picturesque line of white houses—real houses—nestling round a 
real castle, defended by real ramparts and real guns, Fresh surprise at 
the sight of a port like other ports, where ships rode as ships usually do. 
Nothing up to this point diverged from natural proportions, but M. de 
Mazarade still entertained doubts as to the stature of the natives, and 
trembled lest invisible ladders might be suddenly rested against his legs, 
and pigmy warriors swarm up them to assault the man-mountain. But 
this last illusion was dispersed by the appearance of a superb gendarme, 
some inches taller than himself, 

The principality of Monaco is composed of an unbroken chain of rocks 
running in a horse-shoe form round a superb haven. On the left, upon a 
bare and desolated crest, the town hangs like an eagle’s eyrie, with 
bastions, drawbridges, turrets; in a word, all the accessories of a feudal 
watering-place. On the right, on the flank of the mountain, rises a 
magnificent building, a sort of Temple of Plutus, whose terraces descend 
to the sea, and round which is grouped a multitude of charming villas, 
It is the Casino. Here a devouring activity prevails, and life may be felt 
pulsing feverishly. The most careless eye must notice the strange con- 
trast offered by these two agglomerations of human abodes, standing op- 
posite each other, and which seem to be the emblems—one of perpetual 
motion, the other of eternal repose. 

The town itself resembles a fossil curiosity preserved in an archzeological 
museum. Grass grows freely in its streets—a yellow grass parched by 
the devastating sun. The narrow, dirty streets, adorned with gloomy 
areades, exhale a rank perfume of feudalism. You walk through them 
cautiously, afraid every moment of coming on an oubliette, or seeing a 
gallows rise grimly before you. The human forms you meet have an 
automatic appearance about them that chills you to the marrow. They 
look like the phantoms of martyrs prowling about the catacombs. 

Everything is grotesque in the town: This most serene monarch, who 
treats the great powers as an equal, coins money with his effigy, and calls 
emperors cousin; these ministers receiving a salary of 600 frances ; this 
army of a dozen gendarmes performing the duties of soldiers, police, 
marines, custom-house officers, rural police, and schoolmaster ; and, above 
all, the honest serfs, who are devoured by an epidemic, that of making a 
show. To be something is their motto. They are all more or less Jand- 
owners, and could live comfortably under the cabbage-leaf which saw 
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their birth. But they are mad for dignities, and love them for their own 
sake. Just as children love gold, not because it is gold, but because it 
glistens. They like to put on a smart uniform on holidays, and trans- 
form their plough-horse into a Bucephalus. 

Fortunately, nature largely aided, we must add by the gambling- 
housekeepers, offers a compensation. We enter the port and lean over 
the side to gaze at the azure sea surrounding us. The water is so trans- 
parent that we can see to a depth of nearly eighty feet. The first object 
that catches the eye ashore is the bathing-establishment, whose two 
wings, almost level with the beach, look remarkably comfortable. The 
bathing itself is incomparable, and it is exactly like walking on a velvet 
carpet. You can walk out for one hundred yards without getting out of 
your depth, and we may add that, owing to the beneficent temperature, 
it is possible to bathe all the year round. 

Eight years ago his most serene highness authorised the establishment 
of a gambling-bank on his estates, but it was not till after numerous 
vicissitudes and successive ruin that the Casino of Monaco attained its 
present prosperity. Millions (of frances) were expended in building the 
Kursaal, the hotels, and the villas running along to Cape Martin. At the 
present day the bank is in the hands of a company, which does every- 
thing to attract visitors. The hotels are magnificent and reasonable, and 
a special feature of attraction is offered in the regattas, concerts, and 
balls. In short, the visitor to Monaco will find that health and gaiety 
are at least a step towards happiness. 


THE TWIN-SISTERS OF MALTA. 
FROM THE DUTCH OF MADAME BOSBOOM TOUSSAINT.* 


How pleasantly are not the rocky shores of Malta still reflected on the 
calm blue surface of the Mediterranean sea, when the golden rays of the 
evening sun are dancing upon it! 

Yet alas!’ This Malta, with its proud steps of granite, its threatening 
cannons, and its peaceful industry ; with its simple flat roofs, and its fan- 
tastic balconies; with the blood-red oranges, and the sweetest grapes in 
the world; the aged orphan of the old chevaliers, which languishes in 
eternal minority under English guardianship; this Malta is no longer 
what it formerly was. One would be wronging it to call it the shadow 


* Madame Bosboom Toussaint is considered one of the first female writers ot 
the present age in Holland. Her historical tales are much admired for their 
truthfulness, the power with which her characters are delineated, and the religious 
and moral tone which pervades them. She has also written several shorter 
stories, in which she has adopted the light and graceful style so peculiar to 
France. This accomplished authoress was born at Alkmaar, at which town they 
are so proud of her that the magistracy have had her works and portrait pl 
in the archives of the city, along with a flattering tribute to her merits.—Travns. 
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of its bygone splendour, for the shadow resembles the original, if even 
only in uncertain and faint outlines; but Malta has entirely lost its early 
forms. Perhaps here and there a single rare feature of its past lustre re- 
minds one that the Malta of the nineteenth century as little resembles 
that of the time of Hugo de Payens, as the lords of the woolsack resemble 
the grand masters of old. 

A totally different life now prevails there. The dreaded enemy of the 
Mussulman faith, who enthusiastically brandished the Cross against the 
Crescent, no longer claims tribute from Turk and Pagan; on the con- 
trary, it has become a great Custom-house, while English toll-gatherers 
demand tribute from every sail which is hoisted on the wide navigable 
waters of the Mediterranean sea. The naked rocks, to which each 
Paladin brought a handful of earth, became a fruitful island, warmed b 
Africa’s sun, and enlightened by European civilisation, The poetical 
abode of the pious knights has become the prosaic seat of extensive com- 
merce ; it is at once the blessed spot, where, with each breath one inhales 
renovated health, and whither the aristocracy of England, the bonne 
société of France, and fashionable travellers from every other nation, 
resort with pleasure. In short, Malta need not regret that it has kept 
pace with the times; it has not lost much of its consequence since it ex- 
changed the white banner for the union jack of Great Britain. 

But I have allowed myself to be too far carried away by my reflections, 
which are so little suited to my insignificant tale. I had much better have 
said a few words about the women of this charming island, those women 
so entirely peculiar, in whom the fire of the Arab females is so intimately 
blended with the captivating, languishing manners of those of Sicily, who, 
in gracefulness, yield precedence to none of their southern sisters. Above 
all, they recal to the observer that Africa is in the rear, and that ¢here 
Europe begins. 

Among these the twin sisters, Peppa and Magallon, deserved the prize 
of beauty. Richer and darker hair seldom adorned brows of more delicate 
transparency. Their blue-black eyes sparkled like bright cut steel, and 
between their lips, whose redness reminded one of fresh pomegranates, 
glittered teeth as white as the purest pearls of Coromandel. Their features 
bespoke oriental excitability, tempered by mildness, which, added to the 
tone of true amiability that pervaded their whole manner, lent a singular 
charm to their words and movements. Education and practice had made 
them both familiar with the first European languages, yet they preferred 
to speak the Maltese-Arabic, which still exists among the people, the 
agreeable sound of which, and the power of its expressions, cause one to 
forget that it is entirely wanting in literary cultivation. 

It would be difficult to say which of the twin sisters was the handsomer, 
or in what Peppa’s beauty differed from Magallon’s. In form, face, voice, 
gait, and movement, they were entirely alike ; and this resemblance was 
much increased by their dress being exactly the same. They wore the 
Maltese owella, which was fastened to a little satin hat interwoven with 
gold thread, thus greatly heightening the shining blackness of their hair. 
Both wore bodices of cherry-coloured velvet, richly embroidered, and 
light blue over skirts of slight gauzy texture. Their sleeves, of Venetian 
silver gauze, by no means hid their beautiful rounded arms, with the 
delicate little hands, which played with fans the same in colour and size. 
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Peppa, however, had a bunch of flowers in her hat, without which pre- 
caution her own father, the oe Paolo Paterno, would not have been 
able to distinguish the first-born from her sister. The same education, 
the same fate, always being together (they had never yet been separated 
for longer than an hour or so), could not fail to have effect upon their 
feelings and actions; and even their nurse declared that she had never 
met with exterior resemblance joined to such perfect similarity of disposi- 
tion. They were sisters in every sense of the word. 

Good Paolo Paterno, who had lost his wife in the bloom of her youth, 
and could never reconcile himself to a second marriage, found his onl 
comfort in his lovely daughters, who but seldom caused him to regret 
that they were not sons, to whom he could have bequeathed his name and 
brigantine. He was owner of a merchantman, which, after performing 
for several years successful voyages, had made him one of the most 
wealthy inhabitants of La Valetta. 

When Peppa and Magallon had attained their fourteenth year, the 
thoughts of his suecessor occupied Paolo more and more. He, therefore, 
took into his house the son of an only brother, who had fallen under 
Napoleon, and, although still very young, Matteo was betrothed to 
Peppa. Another and more brilliant match had offered for Magallon, 
the nephew and partner of one of the richest merchants in Malta, who 
was a Greek by birth, a Maltese by necessity, and a merchant with all 
his heart and soul. 

The two damsels had not hesitated a moment to consent to their union 
with the gentlemen selected for them, and, without further thought, they 
calmly looked forward to the coming event, which each day brought 
nearer. 

One day Paolo, who was accustomed every year to take some excur- 
sion, accompanied by his children, proposed to them that they should go 
with him once more before their marriages on a trip to Algiers, which 
place, under the hands of its French conqueror, was undergoing such 
wonderful reforms. 

The beautiful twins wished for nothing better, and they soon set out 
on their voyage. But in the way in which they took leave of their 
lovers, and in the manner in which they greeted them on their return, 
there was too striking a difference to escape the notice of the young 
men. 

Peppa treated Matteo more coldly and formally than she had ever 
done before, and Magallon’s proud lover had to bear whims and violence 
of which he had never suspected her capable. The former bore it 
patiently, as one who was painfully familiar with misfortune and suffer- 
ing ; the Greek, on the contrary, became irritated and suspicious. Not- 
withstanding that the father saw this change with great sorrow, he could 
not imagine what could be its cause ; he could not understand what had 
so suddenly transformed his lively, gay daughters into such whimsical, 
morose girls ; why these gentle dear ones were so capricious and cruel to 
those who had claims upon their love. The honest captain possessed, it 
is true, plenty of natural common sense for every-day life, but he under- 
stood nothing of the fine shades of the female heart, and he was not 
capable of discovering what lay behind the caprices which he daily en- 
countered; this was beyond his power. The truth was, however, that 
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the twenty days spent by the damsels, apparently so indifferently and 
monotonously, within the walls of the house of quarantine, after their 
return from Africa, had been rich in events and experience, which had 
suddenly made them much older and more knowing, if not more sensible. 

For those in good health the house of quarantine at Malta is no gloomy 
invalid’s prison, full of privations and oppressive constraint ; the only 
constraint that one meets with there is that it cannot be quitted at one’s 
pleasure, and that there is no communication with the outer world. But 
it is a roomy, airy dwelling, with which every one would be pleased if it 
only bore another name; where every one can choose his own apartment 
according to his rank and means, and settle himself as he thinks best ; 
where one soon feels at home, just like a frequented cursaal on rainy 
days. While promenading in the galleries or on the broad terrace, one 
makes acquaintances, exchanges friendly words, and arranges to meet in 
future at some place of general resort, as one does at the promenades at 
watering-places; and as the assemblage is less numerous, and the choice, 
therefore, more limited, one even sooner becomes intimately acquainted. 

Thus it happened, when Peppa and Magallon wandered arm-in-arm 
upon the terrace, enjoying the pure morning air, or watching the last 
rays of the evening sun, that they were soon remarked by all the young 
men. By one, however, in particular; he was a Frenchman, the young 
Count Jules de St. Elme, who, from discontent and aversion of the 
artificial tone of society, and the vice of the higher circles in Paris, his 
native place, had escaped from thence to seek among people less cul- 
tivated, and under other zones, that purity which he considered lost in 
his fatherland. But in the East, the poor young man met with the same 
character under another form, only more distinctly displayed, and in more 
repulsive traits, for it appeared under coarse expressions and almost 
brutish roughness. Thus in despair of finding there what he desired, 
he returned to Europe, still uncertain in which of its countries he should 
now seek for his ideal ; for, notwithstanding he had become acquainted. 
with love in the boudoirs of Paris, where it is called coquetry, and in the 
pavilions of the East, where it is called sensuality, he still hoped to find. 
the woman who did not only think that he was a count, that he had ten 
thousand a year, or that he was the lion to conquer whom vanity vied 
in every drawing-room, or the lively youth with the dark blue eyes and 
the Grecian profile; no, the woman who had a heart capable of respond- 
ing to his own, and who would willingly listen to him without making 
inward calculations while half yawning at his words of love. Expecting 
so much as he did, it may be supposed that he had not yet fixed on his 
future destination, when plenty of time was afforded him to reflect and 
determine in the house of quarantine. 

Our charming twins had already been a few days in quarantine when 
he arrived. After seeing the beautiful sisters once or twice, and having 
spoken to them a few times, can you blame him that he came to the bitter 
conclusion that he was in love, not with Magallon, not with Peppa, but 
with both, and without being able to say which of them he would choose 


and which refuse, if he were permitted to take his choice? It was posi~. 


tively not his fault. 


When they hovered before him, each movement full of grace, when at: 


the same moment the fire of those two pairs of dark eyes met his, and 
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with equal timidity were turned from him; when both the young faces 
were overspreac with a similar blush, and the sweet voices spoke to him 
with equally natural frankness, then the irresistible charm of both en- 
chantresses captivated him and drew him towards them; then, indeed, 
one could pity the poor, romantic count, perhaps even laugh at him a 
little, as he stood caught in the fatal net; but to blame him—that was 
impossible. 

And in the sweet sisters too, who until now had been accustomed to 
live without reflection and without meditation, without remembrance and 
without hope, feelings and sensations sprang up, which they did not com- 
municate to each other, not because they wished to keep them secret from 
each other, but because they did not understand them ; because they were 
not accustomed to examine themselves, to investigate their hearts, and ac- 
count to themselves for their feelings. Perhaps an experienced woman of 
the world would have drawn many artless confessions from their conversa- 
tions which they themselves did not discover in them, So far is certain, 
that both became uneasy as soon as the hour for the usual promenade ap- 
proached ; that whenever the young Frenchman had had a long and friendly 
chat with them, they thought the house of quarantine the most de- 
lightful residence in the world; but had caprice, or some other cause, 
banished the count to his room, it appeared to them tiresome and un- 
bearable. 

And it was not to be wondered at that the pretty Maltese maidens were 
captivated with the young Parisian. His beauty was not the magnet, for 
Matteo’s good looks caused him to be the envy of all the young men of 
his acquaintance, and Magallon’s handsome fiancé gave place to none of 


his countrymen in appearance. Compared to them the pale Parisian 
might have appeared to disadvantage. But the very fact that he was a 
Parisian, that he came from the admired and much-praised capital of 
fashion, the pleasure-garden of tlie arts, was a superiority which made an 
impression on them both. ‘They had never had any intercouse with 
Europeans from the best circles of the capitals. In their own native place 
their station in society was not sufficiently high to gain them admittance 


into the first circles of the English authorities. Those of less importance 
who visited them were below them, and Colchontris was a prejudiced 
Greek, and Matteo a thorough Maltese, who would sooner have buried 
himself among the cotton plantations of Gozzo than mix with the nation 
for whose foreign emperor his father had fallen. 

Thus when young St. Elme addressed them in French, such as they 
had never heard; when he spoke to them in the language of gallantry and 
passion ; when, with the warmth and national pride of a true Frenchman, 
he told them of the wonders of his native town, and listened with the 
interest and attention of a refined mau of the world to their description 
of their little excursions ; when he answered their various questions with 
inexhaustible eloquence, and entered into their feelings with a good nature 
which they could not have expected from him, a stranger; then, their ex- 
citable fancy was worked up into an agitation, an ecstasy, the source of 
which they could not guess, but whose cause they recognised and loved 
in Jules. 

He, meanwhile, seriously sought to understand his own heart, and 
longed extremely for an opportunity to become more particularly ac- 
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quainted with each sister; yet how was this possible, since they never 
separated from each other, and since in their innocence they never per- 
ceived the slightest reason for so doing ? 

He already doubted of being able to accomplish his desire, when, one 
evening that the terrace was more full than usual, he succeeded in the 
crowd in gaining possession of the arm of one of the two beauties, while 
the father accompanied the other. Later in the evening he skilfully ex- 
changed the one for the other, and thus was able—a second Don Juan, 
only with less wicked intentions—to pour out to each many ardent pro- 
fessions of love, of unfading remembrance, and many hopes of meetin 
again. From that moment the sisters became aware that they really ha 
something to hide, and could keep a secret from each other. It was sad 
for the count that he could only attain his object the evening before their 
departure from the house of quarantine ; for the poor fellow had still to 
remain a whole week there—a week in uncertainty, with all his unaccom- 
plished wishes! 

Good Paterno was right glad that their detention was at an end, for 
he had remarked that the health and gaiety of his darlings had suffered 
much in the Lazaretto; he often found them thoughtful, and their nurse, 
who had accompanied them, told him that they frequently sat for whole 
hours together without exchanging a word. And this silence in two young 
women, two Maltese ! 

The father thought that they would soon resume their old habits, but 
we have seen that this was not the case, and it even became worse when 
the fiancées paid their betrothed their usual homage. And when the ap- 
proaching weddings happened to be mentioned, their annoyance and im- 
patience increased to such a height that all around them were perplexed 
and grieved. 

It only requires one single step from one secret to a thousand. With 
that one step the entire confidence and unity of soul, which formerly 
bound the sisters, was broken. 

Magallon became the confidant of the sensative Matteo; she listened 
to his complaints of her sister, and heard them without being angry with 
> complainant ; she even admitted to him that he had a right to be dis- 
pleased. 

Peppa listened as calmly to the haughty accusations which Colchontris 
made to her of the caprices of his Magallon, and she for the first time re- 
marked that her sister was indeed capricious. Thus both characters gained 
opportunity to develop themselves independently, and to distinguish them- 
selves from each other; the unity of their thoughts was for the first time 
disturbed, and the almost characterless uniformity which until now had 
existed between them had disappeared. ‘The unconscious schism which 
had awoke them from stupefaction saved to each a soul and a heart, 

Oh, notwithstanding the wonderful resemblance of their features, the 
quick-sighted Frenchman would now only have required a single hour to 
penetrate the peculiarities of each and to make his choice. 

Uneasiness, longing, uncertainty, and all the usual and secret torments 
of love, had made Magallon’s disposition severe and harsh. She had be- 
come haughty, serious, suspicious, violent, and passionate, but she dis- 
played at the same time a strength and firmness which could only belong 
to a great and lofty mind. 
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Peppa, on the contrary, was subdued by her silent and secret sufferings; 
she lived amidst sadness and hidden tears. More gentle and more patient 
than ever, she seemed to seek, with her melancholy, dreamy eyes, for 
some support against which she might lean in her feebleness. She had 
become weak, but her weakness was that of an elastic nature, which is not 
crushed by sorrow ; it was like that of the ivy and the vine, which twine 
softly and lovingly, but firmly, round the twig which constitutes their 
support. 

One evening on which the poor girls had had to endure as many re- 
proaches from their father as from their betrothed, both, with an unanimity 


‘which for a long time they had not felt, sought to enjoy the fresh air 


upon one of the broad balconies of the house, which commanded a splendid 
view of the sea and the Street San Giovanni. 

They silently watched the twilight red of evening, which in Malta lasts 
longer than anywhere else. Their thoughts found vent in different ways; 
Peppa sometimes sighed, and her eyes were full of tears, while Magallon’s 
firm, fiery glances were fixed on the sea-side, and a proud, gay smile 
a9 round her lips. At length she broke the silence, seized Peppa’s 

and, and said: 

* You are sad, Peppa, and I know why. You have been cross again 
to poor Matteo, and now you are suffering from self-reproach.” 

m9 Peppa shook her head, and gently drew back her hand as she re- 

lied : 
en I might think the same of you, although you are so gay. You act 
with undeserved severity towards good Colchontris. He sometimes com- 
plains of it to me, for he seeks comfort from me.” 

“He complains to you! Well, Matteo express himself discontented 
with you to me, and his love won’t last much longer.” 

“ The saints grant it may not!” sighed the damsel. 

“TI wish I could only hope the same of Colchontris !’’ added Magallon. 

* But why do you say so? Why do you hate Colchontris? He does 
not deserve it.” 

“He is a Greek, and hates the French, whom I love,” added she, 
haughtily and openly. “But why have you become alienated from 
Matteo?” 

“He, he hates the Emperor of the French,” answered she, less frankly 
and more timidly. ‘ But, Magallon, do you love all the French, or a 

The end of the question died upon her lips. Then Magallon said in 
a determined manner, and with perfect confidence : 

“ Well, since you ask me the question, I will tell you what you must 
learn one of these days. You remember the young French count—he was 
called St. Elme—whom we met every evening on the promenade.” 

“Remember!” sighed Peppa, as she languidly raised her black eyes. 

“ Well, him I love!” 

* Poor, poor sister! Alas! he asked me if I could give him my love 
—and I feel only too well that I really love him.” 

“The base wretch! And he said the same to me, the evening before 
we left the house of quarantine !” 


“ On the same evening he put that question to me, and we told each 
other Adieu!” 


“ But, tell me, what did you answer him? I could not reply one word, 
for my father came and took my arm.” 
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“T was silent, because I did not know what I should answer. Now I 
should know well, for now I am convinced that I love him, and I have 
determined to tell my father so, if he only “a 

“If what, Peppa, you have not, like me——” cried Magallon, with 
passionate emotion in her looks and manners. 

“What? Like you? What have you done, sister?” asked Peppa, 
anxiously, and 

‘“‘ He wished my sash as a remembrance, but I laughed, and said, ‘ You 
would no longer be able to distinguish me from my sister if I gave it to 

ou!’ However, when I got here, and I felt how dear he was to me, I 
gan to reflect how I could satisfy his wish. I had heard that my father 
was going to forward him some Sicilian wine, which is not to be had in 
the Lazaretto; I therefore took advantage of the opportunity to send him 
a sash, which was exactly like mine, and wrote him along with it: ‘ Wear 
it as a token of my love!’ ” 

“ And did I not do the same, unhappy one?” exclaimed Peppa. “ He 
begged me for the rose which I wore; 1 refused to give it him, but when 
I afterwards discovered that I could not live without him, and heard that 
Matteo was sending him some things which the count wished from the 
town, I laid it in the parcel, and a little note with it, in which I wrote: 
‘ Wear it, if you love me!’ But, alas! he does not love me, for he has 
not answered me !” 

** How could an answer possibly reach us from out of the house of 
uarantine? But we shall get the answer to-day, for this is the twentieth 
ay of his stay in the Lazaretto, and to-day he is free.” 

“T know that right well. But can he come so soon as to-day ?” 

“Can love delay ? And did he not promise our father that he would 
pay him a visit directly after the quarantine was over ?” 

Love, did you say, sister? But how could he love us both at the 
same time? Since T ines known him, I have taken an aversion to 
Matteo.” 

“* And I hate Colchontris. But he does not love us both, that is im- 
= He is either a wicked man, who is making sport of us, or he 

esitates in his choice. For we do resemble each other too much.” 

“ Unfortunately he could now immediately distinguish us from each 
other. I am no longer the gay being I once was.” 

‘You have become pale, Peppa.” 

And your cheeks and eyes are brilliant with heightened colour. You 
at least have retained your beauty.” 

“This is vain talking, Peppa. Your paleness becomes you very 
} One thing, however, I pray you, sister; if he wears the sash, 
then 

“Let us not hate each other, nor should he appear in my rose.” 

“T promise you,” said Magallon, with a firmness which perhaps sprang 
from the secret hope that she would be the victor. 

And they shook hands with each other with a sincerity which a 
was the most generous on Peppa’s part, for she dared not hope that the 
count would give her the preference. 

“ Now let us pay all attention ; he must come up the Strada Giovanni. 
Thus we shall soonest learn our fate.” 

“If he would only come,” sighed Peppa, and she gazed with the sus- 
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pense of intense excitement and the utmost anxiety upon the rocky steps 
which led from the sea to the town. 

Assuredly this was the last time that the twins were to stand thus 
united in thought and action, for as soon as Jules should appear, an 
abyss of pain and pleasure, accomplished wishes, and disappointment 
full of despair, must open between them, which never could be filled up 
again, 

At length Magallon’s conjectures were realised. The young count 
appeared in the distance. Everything swam before Peppa’s eyes from the 
violence of her feelings. Magallon gazed firmly and fixedly at the ap- 
proaching Jules. 

Now they saw him distinctly, entirely; he wore—neither of the two 
love tokens. But did they not deceive themselves? He came towards 
the house. 

“He is coming to us!’’ cried she, as she impetuously seized the 
trembling Peppa by the hand. “ Let us hasten to the reception-room; we 
must have certainty.” 


They soon were down stairs, Old Paolo was gone out. They found 
the count alone. 


“T could not choose, at least not so quickly, beautiful signoras!” cried 
he. “ Pardon me, I pray you!” 

“So—neither of us? Both deceived! Both sported with! But we 
shall be revenged !” cried the haughty and passionate Magallon, without 
listening to him further, convinced sally of one thing, that he wore neither 
of the tokens, and she rushed wildly past him to Matteo. 

Peppa, on the contrary, had sank, deadly pale and fainting, upon a 
sofa, as she exclaimed : 

‘No vengeance, sister! He kills me, but I forgive him !” 

With one glance the quick observer penetrated the souls of both the 
girls, and he felt deeply how much more Peppa’s pale cheeks were to be 
preferred to Magallon’s glowing ones; he perceived the whole strength 
and tenderness of the soul which, though so much wounded, could yet 
forgive; while the other only followed her wild passion, and only demanded 
satisfaction for her wounded vanity. Now his choice was sill his deter- 
raination taken, He knelt beside the fainting Peppa, and recalled her to 
life with the sweetest words. And when she could hear and understand 
him again, he poured forth to her everything quieting and tender that his 
love could suggest, and much rejoiced he was that his experiment had 
ended so happily. 

Although it may appear odd, still it is easily explained how Magallon 
and Matteo forgot their mutual disappointment in oan under whose in- 
fluence the cautious youth slowly suppressed the beautiful Maltese’s plans 
of vengeance, and at length made her entirely forget them. This alliance 
“gone the good Paolo the more because it was the only means ry which 

e could bestow upon his adopted son the portion due to a child. The 


count, therefore, received the father’s consent to his marriage with Pep a, 
and not long after she accompanied him to France. It is true she did 
not shine in the first circles of Paris, but she was the means of surround- 


ing her husband, at his beautiful country seat, with a happiness such as he 
had never dared to anticipate or to hope for. 
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THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


X. 


A MONETARY TRANSACTION. 


Tur devices of true love are not always successful, but the Count de 
Manqued’argent perceived nothing of the embarrassment which marked 
the manner and appearance of Signor Tomkins and his sister on his sudden 
entrance into Madame de Crévecceur’s room. It is probable that he was 
too deeply absorbed in plans of his own to think that others might be 
plotting too,—or, there is just a chance—for such things will happen 
sometimes—that if he observed, he had reasons for keeping his own 
counsel. At all events he appeared to be quite unconscious that anything 
more than the politest intercourse had occurred between the lovers. 

Addressing Signor Tomkins, he said : 

“TI searcely imagined when I left you a little while ago that the banking 
operations in Paris to which I alluded would have been brought to a close 
so suddenly as it seems they have been. I see by the Constitutionnel 
that the Governor of the Bank of France has prohibited further trans- 
actions in the affair, and the consequence of his decree, so far as I am 
concerned, is this: that it leaves me quite open to effect an investment 


elsewhere. I am, therefore, the more disposed to entertain the idea of 
purchasing Shares in the Company you were speaking of yesterday.” 
“Tam by Ba to hear you say so,” replied Signor Tomkins. “ I am 


sure I shall 
rangements.”’ 

“You are very kind,” returned the Count. “I will trespass on your 
leisure shortly ; but in the mean time J have another thing to speak of, 
though that, indeed, is merely personal to myself and my sister, and refers 
only to our immediate movements.” 

“ Immediate, Adolphe !” exclaimed the Countess de Crévecceur, with a 
look of surprise. “ What mean you?” 

“ Simply, my fair sister, that a despatch which I have just received 
commands my presence southwards, and that as speedily as it may be ac- 
complished.” 

On hearing these words, Signor Tomkins felt perfectly flabbergasted. 
It was certain, then, that the Count was still bent on carrying out the 
designs which he had shadowed forth to Clotilde, and which she in turn 
had revealed to himself. Was she thus to be snatched away from him, 
and must he lose the opportunity of carrying off his prize ?” 

“T hope,” he said, “you do not think of going away very soon.” 

** A few brief hours are all that remain to me in this place,” replied the 
Count. “I am under the necessity of making my way, with as little 
delay as possible, to Turin.” 

Clotilde said nothing, but while her brother’s head was turned away, 
she threw an expressive glance on her lover, which said, as plainly as if 
she had spoken, ‘ My doom is at hand unless it be forcibly averted.’” 


most happy to do anything that can facilitate your ar- 
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A bold thought traversed the brain of Signor Tomkins. 
“Tf,” he said, “I were not afraid of being thought de trop” (skilful 
application, he flattered himself, of a phrase which the Countess had used 
in his hearing), “ I would venture to offer to accompany you, at least some 
part of the journey.” 

The Count gazed upon him with a scrutinising eye, but it was only for 
an instant ; the cloud—if cloud there were—passed away as quickly as it 
came, and he replied with a smile. 

“De trop, mon cher! That could hardly be your case under any cir- 
cumstances: certainly not in these. If you are so minded as to be our 
fellow-traveller, say as far as Milan,—1 am afraid I could not promise 
myself the pleasure much farther,—I think I can answer for my sister 
as well as for myself, and say that your offer makes us extremely 
happy.” 

loin the Countess de Crévecoeur and Signor Tomkins exchanged un- 
noticed glances, while the lady gently murmured assent to her brother’s 
observation. 

“Tt is a settled thing, then,” continued the Count; “ we will make the 
first stage, to Tirano, to-day. As the distance is short, there will be plenty 
of time for the business we were mentioning before we set out.” 

“In that interval,” remarked Clotilde, smiling in her turn, “I hope, 
Adolphe, that you make allowance sor necessary preparations on my part. 
You know that ladies have not the reputation of being so expeditious in 
packing as gentlemen.” 

“T know this, Clotilde,” returned her brother, in atone of mild banter, 
which Signor Tomkins felt half inclined to resent, “ that when ladies wish 
to do anything, no space is too brief for the accomplishment of their pur- 

se. ie this journey, however, is not of your own choice, you shall 
— as much time as you please to require. That is liberal enough I 

ope!” 

fe Most liberal,” said the Countess, playfully ; “but that I may not 
presume too far on your amiable permission, I will only ask for five hours, 
and be ready precisely at four o’clock.” 

So saying, Madame de Crévecceur rose, and carefully removing her 
livre @ heures from the prie- Dieu,—deposited, in French fashion, a chaste, 
sisterly kiss on the lofty brow of Adolphe, bowed gracefully to Signor 
Tomkins, and vanished from the apartment. 

“ Religion,” said the Count, in a musing attitude, when she was gone, 
—“ religion is an excellent thing, and I should be the last person in the 
world to quarrel with another’s piety ; but I really think there is nothing 
in the world could make that angel, my sister, forget her religious devoirs, 
though she almost carries her notion of them a trifle too far. If anybody 
were to follow her now, they would find that her first occupation, before 
she gave a thought to the preparations she spoke of, was to fall on her 
knees and pray for half an hour at least. Some women make you wait 
while they are putting on their bonnets, but the cause of Clotilde’s delay 
—whenever it happens—is always her prayer-book.” 

Signor Tomkins could not quarrel, he said, with a practice which had 
a tendency to—as it were—elevate—the mental dispo—that is to say— 
the soul—jrom—sublunary—if he might so express himself—proceed- 
ings. 
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“ Of course,” observed the Count, “ you, of all others, as a Director in 
the ‘ Mental Improvement Company,’ are bound to admire the practice 
which has that tendency; and, by-the-by, now that Clotilde is gone, and 
we can turn to business matters, let us discuss the question about 
Shares.” 

An open desk was on a side-table, at which the Count de Manque- 
d’argent invited Signor Tomkins to sit with him, and, taking out pen 
and paper, he began to scribble down. a parcel of figures, referring occa- 
sionally to some memoranda in his agenda. After he had been thus 
engaged for about five minutes, he looked up and spoke. 

“T find,” he said, “that, without breaking bulk as regards other 
capital, which has its own destination, I can devote something like fifty 
thousand franes—two thousand pounds, is it not, in English money?—to 
this project. Now, how am I to proceed?” 

“ The first thing to be done,” replied Signor Tomkins, “is to make a 
formal application for Shares.” 

“To whom am I to address this application? To yourself?” 

“No! not tome. Ha! ha! I see you know very little about busi- 
ness. To the Directors as a body. I am only one, you know, and can 
do nothing without my colleagues.” 

“ That is unfortunate, and may give more trouble than I imagined.” 

* How so?” 

“ The time it will take, you see. If you could have guaranteed me the 
delivery of the shares I want, I should have been able to avoid my pre- 
sent dilemma.” 

“ May I ask what that dilemma is?” 

“Um! Well, in confidence, I don’t mind imparting its nature to 
you; but remember, it is strictly in confidence.” 

* Oh, certainly. It shall never pass my lips again.” 

“T believe you,” said the Count, stretching out his hand, and grasping 
that of Signor Tomkins. “ Now, give me your serious attention for one 
moment! You heard me speak of a summons I have received? I must 
repeat that it is imperative. A question of the greatest political conse- 
quence is involved on it. I may say, indeed, that, as relates to Italy”— 
this in a whisper—“ la haute politigue—you understand ?—would suffer 
by any delay on my part. I have, therefore, no option, but must be gone 
at once, though without seeming to make a stir, on which account I 
quietly fix my departure a few hours hence. Your company also lends 
an air to my movements that disarms conjecture. Now you see why I 
am desirous of doing this little transaction in your Company’s Shares as 
soon as possible.” 

Signor Tomkins did not quite see it, and, moreover, had the best 
reason possible for believing that the policy to which the Count adverted 
concerned his own ambitious views quite as much as the state of Italy; 
but the fact that he had to deal with a diplomatist—and he knew what 
artful fellows they are, that, indeed, there is no understanding them— 
somewhat disturbed the lucidity of his views, Director though he was in 
a Company which had taken mental improvement under its care. The 
end of his reflections was that he made as if he did see it, and replied, 
“Oh yes, of course!” there being a lingering apprehension in his mind 
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that the wily politician who had bestowed his confidence on him might 
think him an ass if he made any difficulty in seeing it. 

“That being the case,” pursued the Count, “I fear I must postpone 
my application for an indefinite period, unless you can devise some means 
of forwarding the interests of your Company by enabling me to become 
a shareholder.” 

Signor Tomkins again reflected. He had on more than one occasion 
been taunted by his quondam friend, Mr. Foxey Prowler, with some- 
thing like lukewarmness in not having “ brought in” any person of 
weight into the concern. Now, the adhesion of the Count would be 
a great thing to accomplish ;—it would unanswerably show that he, 
Tomkins, had energy, and high connexions which made that energy of 
value. There was no nobleman yet on the list of Directors, and, if he 
could manage to secure the Count in that capacity, there would be an 
end for ever of the covert sneers of Foxey Prowler, and those who were 
only too ready to side with the Manager. It was a golden opportunity, 
and ought not to be thrown away. He hed pledged his word, besides, to 
afford the Count every facility for effecting his proposed arrangements, 
and as yet he had nothing to forward them. 

Stimulated by this motive and the remembrance of his promise, Signor 
Tomkins replied : 

“Tf I cannot formally guarantee the delivery of the Shares you wish 
for, I can virtually secure them by writing a letter of personal recom- 
mendation You will then have only to make the necessary deposit.” 

“Ts that all ?” said the Count, carelessly. ‘ How as to the sort of 
letter?” 

**It so happens,” returned Signor Tomkins, “that I have a form with 
me, attached to the prospectus of the Company. Let me see! Yes,” he 
continued, opening his pocket-book—“ here it is.” 

As he spoke, he took out a printed paper and handed it to the Count, 
who gravely read as follows : 

“To the Directors of the Mental Improvement Company. Gentle- 
men,—Having paid to your bankers* the sum of £ , being 
a deposit of £5 per Share on Shares in the above Company, I 
hereby request that you will allot me that number; and I agree to 
accept such Shares, or any less number you allot to me on the terms of 
the prospectus, at £2 13s, 4d. per Share; and I agree to pay the deposit 
on allotment, and to sign the articles of association of the Company when 
required; and I authorise you to insert my name on the register of mem- 
bers for the number of Shares allotted to me. Usual signature—Name 
in full—Residence—Profession— Date.” 


* Insert bankers’ names. 


To every word of this letter the Count gave due emphasis, and when 
he had come to the end he said : ; 

“Excellent! Nothing can be more straightforward and intelligible. 
I see exactly what I have to do! How well business-men understand 
these things! They make it all so plain and easy; a child might follow 
their directions. Let me see! A deposit of £5 per Share on,—I sup- 
pose you can spare me a hundred,—let us say a hundred Shares,—that 
makes £500,—which,—I don’t know exactly the present rate of ex- 
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change,—but for the convenience of calculation we will put it at par,— 
well, twenty-five francs to the pound sterling makes twelve thousand five 
hundred francs,—twelve thousand five hundred francs exactly! Of 
course I agree to pay the deposit, and all that sort of thing. There is 
only one little difficulty.” 

“ What is that ?”” asked Signor Tomkins, who had been admiring the 
facility with which the Count seemed to master details. 

“That, mon ami, is the fact that I have not the English money in my 
portefeuille to make the deposit with.” 

“ But,” rejoined Signor Tomkins, “the same amount in French 
=e to the calculation you just now made—will do quite 
as well.’ 

“ True, so it will,” observed the Count; “and yet,” he added, after a 
pause, “ I don’t exactly know how to F 

He left the sentence unfinished, while he appeared to reflect. After 
another pause, he went on : 

“T have, as I mentioned yesterday, a sum of twenty thousand francs 
in the packet which I placed in the hands of Monsieur Consett, when we 
left on our excursion to the mountains. That money is, of course, avail- 
able,—but I find I must open my mind to you a little more explicitl 
than I did a little while ago ;—/a haute politique requires so very all 
caution. The project I referred to is partly dynastic,—partly of a 
broader and more universal character. For the former, as you may 
naturally suppose, money is not required; but for the latter,—such I 
grieve to say is human nature, and such I fear it always will be—money 
isa sine qué non. At Milan —where, for the present, we shall have to 
part,—I am to meet with certain secret agents,;—men who must be—I 
need not mince the word—must be bribed: those twenty thousand franes 
are destined for them. Now it would be awkward, to say the least of it, 
awkward, —if, indeed, it did not compromise the scheme altogether, —not 
to have the sum these people want ready to slip into their hands ;—it 
might even be required of me before I got there,—at any hour, in any 
place,—at midnight, on the high-road,—who knows ?—so dark are the 
dealings of diplomacy! You feel now,—don’t you ?—that I can’t,—for 
my own private purposes—touch ¢hat money,—though it is as much 
mine as any other property I possess.” 

Signor Tomkins,—in a somewhat obfuscated state of intellect,—was 
compelled to acknowledge that, under ¢hose circumstances, the Count 
could no¢ touch “ that money.” 

“ This being the case,”” pursued the Count, “as you appear so parti- 
cularly desirous that I should join your Company,—and, to tell you the 
truth, my own inclination points that way,—there is but one course, at 
present, open tome. You are quite confident in my solvency ?” 

This question was put in such a gay, easy manner, that it seemed 
almost to say,—‘ You can trust the Bank of England?” And Signor 
Tomkins returned the expected answer. 

Oh, quite!” he replied, —“ quite.” 

* Suppose, then, we manage the matter in this way! I will write the 
necessary letter. By-the-by, who are your bankers? And to satisfy 
your directors as to the bond fide character of my application, I will ex- 
change values with you to the amount required,—giving you an order, 
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payable at sight, on Messieurs Fontaine, Grenelle et Compagnie, my 
agents in Paris, and receiving from you a cheque on your own private 
banker. What little difference there may be in the exchange will, most 
probably, be in your favour, and that we can make a cash transaction.” 

Could anything be more satisfactory than this proposition ? 

And yet Signor Tomkins turned pale, and hesitated. 

As to doubting the man who stood on the same level as the Bank of 
England, that could have nothing to do with his hesitation,—but five 
hundred pounds was a good long sum to part with, all on a sudden, with- 
out its immediate equivalent, and he said: 

“Don’t you think, Count, you had better defer the application till we 
get to Milan; the bankers there “4 
_ The Count’s eyes flashed fire—he bit his nether lip till the blood nearl 
started—but with an effort—a strong one—he subdued the passion which 
was stirring in his aristocratic bosom, and in tones of forced calmness re- 

lied : 

me I thought I had made you comprehend that my appearance in Milan 
must be strictly incognito. Were it known in monetary circles that I, 
Adolphe de Manqued’argent, were in that city—drawing bills for any 
purposes—you know little of the subtle Italian mind if you do not at once 
perceive that conjecture would be dangerously afoot. My name, though 
I keep as much behind the scenes as I can, consistently with the position 
I occupy, is somewhat too closely connected with la haute politique, not 
to awaken suspicion as to the possible object of my visit. No! If there 
exists any difficulty on your part, let us drop the subject altogether. It 
is not necessary to the existence of the Comte de Manqued’argent that 
he should become a shareholder in any London Company.” 

The scorn which pervaded the latter part of this speech made Signor 
Tomkins begin to feel rather uncomfortable, but before he could answer, 
a sharp tap was heard at the door by which the Countess had left the 
room, and immediately after, a clear, sweet voice demanded, in accents 
that thrilled Signor Tomkins to the core, if she might come in. 

“ Pardon!’ said Clotilde, entering. ‘I knocked, for I thought you 
might still be here, though I could not tell, so quiet you were; I won’t 
keep you a moment, Adolphe, but tell me, do we dine here or at Tirano? 
1 know we are to sleep there, but I was not sure about dinner.” 

How beautiful the Countess de Crévecceur looked! And what a vision 
at that moment floated before the imagination of Signor Tomkins! The 
were simple words enough: “I know we are to sleep there!” To travel, 
to dine, to sleep under the same roof with a creature so lovely!’ And he 
was almost on the point of depriving himself of a joy so ineffable, besides 
losing the chance of carrying her off into the bargain, all of which might 
be imperilled if Clotilde’s high-handed brother refused to join the Com- 
pany and broke’ off the negotiation altogether, a conclusion the Count’s 
words gave him cause to fear. ‘ 

The Count was no unskilful physiognomist, and saw by the counte- 
nance of Signor Tomkins that Clotilde’s well-timed appearance had pro- 
duced a diversion in his favour. ‘To know the right moment when to 
charge the enemy is the secret of most victories, and women—especially 
such women as the Countess de Crévecceur—very often show themselves 
the possessors of that secret. If she came in by chance, the greater was 
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her brother’s luck ; but it is just possible that design was not absolutely 
foreign to the charming lady’s movement, although she did happen to 
say she was not sure that any one was in the room. 

“How can you be so absurd, Clotilde,” said the Count, but not 
angrily, “ to come here with such a foolish question? Of course I mean 
to give the good people at Tirano as much advantage as I can. Where 
I sleep I always } om You know that rule of mine. You don’t object 
to this arrangement, I hope,” he added, turning to Tomkins, who said 

that, on the contrary, he was delighted. 

“Then I won’t stay an instant longer,” said the Countess, “for I see, 
I have interrupted something that looks terribly like business, about 
which, mon pauvre Adolphe, you know absolutely nothing. Pray give 
him your best advice, sir, in anything he proposes to do. He is such a 
child! Au revoir, Messieurs.” 

This farewell was uttered for the benefit of both, but the look that ac- 
—" it went straight to the address of Signor Tomkins. And such 
a loo 

“I was about to reply to your last observation,” he said to the Count, 
when his sister had retired ; “I had not the slightest idea—that is to say, 
I had not the remotest notion of making any difficulty as to—to—what 
you proposed. Only I—I——” 

“ Precisely,” interrupted the Count. “ It was my own fault, and yet 
not mine entirely, for when one is entrusted with the affairs of la haute 
politique, one is not exactly one’s own master. However, there is an end 
of that! Now we will just sweep this little transaction away at once and 
think no more of it. First of all I will copy out this form.” 

It was amazing with what rapidity the Count accomplished this task. 
His pen literally flew across the paper. 

“ There!” he said, “that is my usual signature! ‘ Name in full’— 
Adolphe Dieudonné (I sometimes omit this) de Manqued’argent. ‘ Resi- 
dence’—which of my chateaux? No, Paris address, I suppose? You 
know Paris well, I dare say? Oh, only the English quarter, Rue de la 
Paix, Rue de Rivoli, Palais Royal, and soforth. I live in the faubourg, 
Hotel Manqued’argent, Rue de Paradis, Quartier St. Lazare, most 
fashionable part of Paris,—must have you there some day. ‘ Profession.’ 
We that belong to Ja vieille roche can hardly be said to belong to any 
profession. My title will be sufficient. In England you don’t care about 
orders of knighthood, so I leave out Grand Croix, et cetera, though I did 
gain mine in Algeria, fighting side by side with Macmahon—one of your 
new Dukes. Bah! ‘Date.’ What’sto-day? Thankyou. Now I’ve 
only to give you the order on Fontaine, Grenelle et Compagnie, and the 
thing is done.” 

Not to be behindhand with one who showed so much alacrity in ful- 
filling his obligations, Signor ‘Tomkins took a blank cheque from his 
pocket-book, and, as the Count jocosely observed, ‘‘ made money of it in 
no time.”” By some accident—nervousness, most likely—Signor Tomkins 
neglected to cross the cheque, and it shows how little of a man of busi- 
ness the Count was. He actually forgot to remind his English friend of 
that guarantee for security. Still, he had some notion about safety of 
transmission, for, folding up the cheque in the letter he had just written, 


he said: * This I will send by the French minister’s courier. and then I 
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shall be sure of its reaching its destination, As to that bit of paper of 
mine, you can get it cashed anywhere—Rothschild, or anybody will do 
it for you, and quite as easily in one place as another—only I had rather 
you did not present it in Milan just yet—on account”—here he whis- 
pered again—“ of la haute politique.” 

The Count omitted to say where he expected to meet with the French 
government courier, but that was a trifle. With diplomatists oppor- 
tunities are improvised, and couriers turn up at any moment, just as 
they may happen to be wanted. 

Signor Tomkins now thought it was time for him to make his grand 
coup. 

a Perhaps,” he said, “ you would not object to do me a slight—that is 
to say, rather a great favour ?” 

“ Anything, I am sure, that I can do to oblige you,” replied the Count, 
“ will make me most happy. What is it?” ; 

“That you would—if 1 might venture to ask you—that you would 
become one of us.” 

“‘T do not quite comprehend.” 

“ The fact is, you are as good as a shareholder in the ‘ Mental Improve- 
ment,’ qualified—indeed fifty would have done for that, and you have 
taken a hundred—qualified to take office. Would you me being a 
Director?” 

The Count fixed his piercing eye on Signor Tomkins, and looked very 
serious, 

“Do you ask this,” he said, “ as a personal favour?” 

* Entirely,” returned Signor Tomkins. “In fact, it is quite my own 
suggestion. I do ask it as a personal favour!” 

“* In that case,” said the Count, slowly and emphatically, “ great as my 
objection has always been to mix myself up too intimately with the projects 
of others—for I generally act only upon well-considered plans of my own 
— if you really and truly put the matter on that footing—out of regard for 
yourself, of whom I entertain the highest possible opinion—I do not object 
to become a Director.” 

“ Thanks—thanks !” exclaimed Signor Tomkins, joyfully. “I may 
write, then, and say that I have secured your co-operation ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly; and if more money be necessary 

“Oh no, no! As I said before, you have actually exceeded the 
qualification.” 

“Tam not one,” said the Count, gravely, “to hold my hand when I 
do embark in a sound speculation. However, I can always buy in you 
know.” 

“Oh yes! and take advantage of the market.” 

This very difficult affair accomplished, Signor Tomkins now left the 
room to look after his packing. Had he owned the ring of Gyges, and 
returned invisible, he would have seen something to surprise him—for 
scarcely had he closed the door behind him, before that which led into 
the room of the Countess de Crévecceur was half opened, and her beau- 
tiful face peeped forth, while from between her rosy lips issued, in a low 
but distinct tone, the very significant query, “How much?” Without 
looking up from his desk Count Adolphe replied, as if speaking to him- 
self, though he very well knew whom he answered,—‘ Five hundred !” 
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‘Capital !” was the rejoinder, and the door closed again, leaving the 
Count to make up his accounts alone. 

But Signor Tomkins had not the power of the Lydian enchanter—in 
homely phrase, he was no conjuror, though perhaps it is hardly necessar 
to make this admission ; he did not, therefore, turn back, but went on his 
way rejoicing. Wherefore? He thought he knew. So intent are we, 
one and all of us, on getting the whip-hand of somebody or other ! 

It was not fortunate for Signor Tomkins that he should have quarrelled 
with Richard Stubbs ; it was not fortunate for Signor Tomkins—even 
though a feud existed—that Richard Stubbs should have been out of 
the way when the baggage of Signor Tomkins was strapped behind the 
Count’s berline, or he might have given Signor Tomkins the hint he 
had meditated. But Richard Stubbs, such is the fascination exercised 
by the fair sex, was once more occupied in boating about with little Tina 
and her friends, and it was only from the farther side of the lake that he 
saw the derline driven past which conveyed the Count de Manqued’argent 
and Countess de Crévecceur, with Signor Tomkins for their companion, 
on the road to Tirano. 


XI. 


THE ALBERGO DELLA POSTA. 


A.tHouGH Signor Tomkins was entering — for the first time in 
his life, he was so absorbed by the feelings which arose from his close 
companionship with Clotilde de Crévecceur, whose hand he kept squeezing 
under his loosely flowing cloak—for he had the privilege of sitting 
beside her, the Count, with true French courtesy, having insisted on his 
taking the place of honour—that he scarcely paid any attention to the 
road along which they travelled. 

While he is thus pleasantly engaged, we will act as cicerone to the 

arty. 

' Though wanting in some of the features which characterise many of 
the southern slopes of the various Alpine chains, the descent from this 
part of the Grisons into the valley of the Adda has beauties of its own. 
For the first two or three miles after leaving Le Prese the road skirts the 
western shore of the lake, already so frequently mentioned in this narra- 
tive, on which Stubbs and the Milanese ladies were then disporting, and 
not only might the travellers have been reminded by a mortuary cross 
which marks where, a few years ago, three brothers were killed by an 
avalanche, but the manner in which the horses shied at a huge fragment 
of rock which had fallen the night before, sufficed to tell them that a 
similar danger always threatened whoever passed that way. But who in 
the presence of her he loves gives a single thought to danger! At least, 
not Signor Tomkins! This fact, however, has already been adverted to, 
—so we continue. 

Arrived at the southern extremity of the lake, where stands the 
dilapidated village of Meschino—a name it well deserves—the road 
plunges into a deep ravine, which ever descends beside the rushing Pos- 
chiavino, whose torrent is broken by numberless cascades, now glancing 
into sudden light, now hidden from view by thick plantations of walnut 
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and chesnut-trees that border the wayside. To these evidences of a 
warmer clime succeed strips of maize and patches of vines, increasing in 
size and luxuriance as the Italian frontier is approached, near an old ruined 
fortress which once guarded the pass and bore the sinister title of La 
Piatta Mala. 

The slight stoppage which took place at the Dogana brought Signor 
Tomkins back for the moment from the Paradise to which he laid claim, 
and in reply to the courteous questions of the custom-house officials, an- 
swered enthusiastically, in exquisite French, “ Nous sommes les amis de 
Garibaldi,”—a declaration of specialty which was rewarded not only by 
the smile of Clotilde, but by the déridement of her saturnine brother aud 
somewhat lively grimaces on the part of the Italian officials, who, however, 
did not masher comprehend what Garibaldi had to do with the matter. 
As their duty was a mere form, they took off their hats to the lady in the 
carriage, and wished the travellers “ Buon viaggio,” and so, like the Lady 
Banssiére, Signor Tomkins rode on, not a little pleased with the tact he 
had displayed in enabling his party—as he imagined—to cross the frontier 
with so little trouble. 

A mile or two farther on, they passed the outlying borgo of Madonna 
di Tirano, and then took their course through a long avenue, bordered by 
Lombardy poplars, till crossing the bridge over the Adda, where the im- 
petuous river is, for the town’s safety, hemmed in by lofty walled em- 
bankments, they entered the Tirano itself, a not very famous place now, 
but once on a time the chosen abode of many noble Italian families, 
whose dingy palaces, still standing, show little that recals their former 
grandeur. 

Signor Tomkins did not meditate upon the glories of the past, but gave 
himself wholly to the delight of the present time, as, nimbly jumping out 
of the berline, when it stopped in front of the Albergo della Posta, he 
gave his hand to the Countess de Crévecceur, to assist her to descend. 

It was not, however, upon him, neither did he wish it to be the case, 
that devolved the care of securing accommodation at the inn, for—like 
his fellow-countryman, Richard Stubbs,—Signor Tomkins and the Italian 
language were not yet upon speaking terms. It was enough for Signor 
Tomkins,—what more, indeed, could he require to raise him to the height 
of felicity,—that he should be, as it were, the constituted guardian of 
that treasure, the lovely Clotilde, who, with her arm in his, followed the 
Count into the Albergo, the interior of which it may be necessary to 
describe. 

A smiling, brisk damsel showed the way up a broad stone staircase. 
At the top of the first flight she caught hold of a rope that dangled at a 
clumsy-looking, unpainted door, and swinging the door back on its hinges, 
disclosed the salon of the establishment, a long, narrow room, completely 
darkened by closed jalousies, to keep out the burning sun. When the 
shutters were thrown back, the faded splendours of the apartment re- 
vealed themselves. The first object to catch the eye was the carved 
ceiling, in the centre of which appeared a bright fresco, representing St. 
Michael overcoming the Demon, full justice being rendered to the vigour 
of the Archangel, as well as to the hideousness of his adversary. An air 
of gaiety, if not brilliancy, was given to the room by the windows being 
draped with scarlet festoons, bordered black, and long white muslin cur- 
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tains that trailed on the floor. Art flourished on the walls, in the shape 
of framed engravings of Vesuvius, in various stages of eruption, begin- 
ning in the year 1631 and extending to 1754,—relieved alternately with 
representations of Napoleon’s — battles, in which every incident 
was set forth from a French point of view—particularly where the field 
of Waterloo was depicted, Lord Wellington in that famous fight making 
off at full gallop, with the Emperor chasing him, sword in hand, in hot 

ursuit. Where Napoleon stopped, or what made him turn his horse’s 
head the other way, when he uttered the memorable, “ Sauve qui peut,” 
found no place in the engraving. A series of bed-chambers surrounded 
the salon. That at the upper end was wainscoted throughout, and con- 
tained a large unframed picture, nailed to the wall above the bedstead, 
representing St. Francis ahuing the Virgin and Child, with St. Catherine 
and other saints in attendance, and the camariera said, as glibly asif she 
had been the custodian of the Brera, that it was by Giulio Romano, and 
was to be disposed of for a hundred lire. Parallel with the length of the 
salon were the other sleeping rooms. One of these, dignified by the name 
of the state-chamber, was decorated with very showy paper and muslin 
curtains, tied with red and green ribbons—the colours of the House of 
Savoy—and contained, besides a resplendently-gilt looking-glass, six feet 
high, a portrait (not by Giulio Romano, unless that were the name of the 
local artist who painted it) of “ Vittore Emanuele, Ré e Liberatore 
d'Italia,” in testimony of the loyalty of the host of the Albergo della 
Posta. Tradition went so far as to say that the king had lately slept 
there. Two other bedrooms opened from the state-chamber in succession, 
both wainscoted and furnished in very antique style, with high-backed, 
honey-combed walnut chairs, old looking-glasses, black with spots, and 
reflecting the face as if in shadow, or as if the face’s owner had been 
undergoing a treatment of nitrate of silver and caught cold upon it; in 
each were two mouldy-looking beds, under one dingy canopy, the floors 
were of stone, and the door of communication was covered, on one side, 
with a portiére of faded tapestry. Of these two grim apartments, the 
one remotest from the state-chamber was also the grimmest. Exit from 
it was afforded by a low-browed door in one corner, which opened upon a 
vaulted staircase, lit only by a narrow grated window. The Albergo della 
Posta presented, altogether, as much of the Castle of Udolpho in its in- 
ternal arrangements as could reasonably be expected by any modern 
romantic traveller—a class of persons to whom, it is almost needless to 
say, Signor Tomkins belonged. 

What, indeed, could be more romantic than the position he was now 
placed in ? 

Here he was at a wayside inn in Italy—probably full of banditti, from 
the host (or captain) down to the cook (a common assassin) —the accepted 
lover of a French Countess—with whom he was about to elope—and en- 
gaged in a game of supercherie with a wily diplomatist, whom he was 
endeavouring to circumvent, though, to say the truth, the game hitherto 
had not gone very much in his favour! All that was wanting to make 
the situation complete at all points was to dress him like one of the 


British Foresters!’ Beyond that it was not possible for melodramatic art 
to 


go. 
It would seem that the Count’s first act after engaging the apartments 
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above described, was to inquire at the post-office, for, after leaving 
Clotilde and Signor Tomkins for a brief period by themselves, he pre- 
sently reappeared with an open letter in his hand, after re-perusing 
which he folded it up and put it carefully by, with a smile that denoted 
his inward satisfaction. But brief as had been his absence, the lovers did 
not fail to turn it to account. 

“ You noticed the disposition of those chambers ?’”’ demanded Clotilde. 

“T did,” replied Signor Tomkins. 

“You observed the vaulted staircase ?”’ 

“TI did,” reiterated her adorer. 

* Could anything have been more fortunately contrived ?” 

“N—no, certainly not!” responded the gallant Tomkins, with a 
queasyish sense of dread, as if something was expected from him which 
was not of so plain-sailing a character as he might have desired. 

“You saw whither that staircase led?” said the Countess, observing 
his hesitation. 

“‘ Down below, somewhere,” replied the Signor. 

* To the outer world—to liberty—to happiness !’”” exclaimed Clotilde, 
with energy. ‘“ Midnight—post-horses,” she resumed. “Be it yours 
to make the arrangements. Enough—now! By-and-by we will speak 
further. This only remember, I am yours for ever !” 

How could Signor Tomkins be other than ravished with delight at the 
prospect of almost immediate bliss that opened before him! Yet, such 
is the inconsistency of human nature, the very thing we strive for, if 
offered too promptly, fails, sometimes, to gratify the heart as amply as if 
toil and trouble had been incurred in its acquisition. ‘Thus, the sports- 
man (this simile is quite new) prefers the wild bird he has laboured after 
half the day through stiff stubble and wet turnips to the heavy pheasant 
that only lazily rises from the preserve to drop before his gun! 

Not that the writer of this chronicle would dream of imputing any- 
thing resembling the satiety of easy conquest to the lover of Clotilde de 
Crévecceur ; indeed, it was an entirely opposite feeling that a little— 
only, of course, a very little—marred his exquisite sense of the felicity in 
store for him. It was easy to say ‘‘ midnight and post-horses,” if you 
knew who you were to speak to, and how you were to say it, when you 
found the right person—and do all this on the sly, too, with a lynx-like 
diplomatist at your elbow ;—but when you were only newly arrived in a 
strange town, with not a word of the language of the place at your com- 
mand, the thing was not quite so easy as some people imagined. If she 
had only told him what to ask for ! 

Perchance Clotilde bethought herself of the possibility of this dilemma, 
for—such is woman’s wit—she managed shortly afterwards, though in 
her brother’s presence, to convey to Signor Tomkins the information of 
which he stood so much in need. 

It was not the Count’s way, as we have seen, to appear conscious of 
anything but what he chose; therefore the confusion of Signor Tomkins, 
who had an absurd habit of blushing when he practised concealment, 
passed unnoticed. 

“ Now,” he said, fairly accosting his sister, “we will, with your leave, 
Clotilde, indemnify ourselves for our past abstinence by ordering as good 
a dinner as this house can produce.” 
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The brisk waiting-maid quickly answered the bell which summoned 
her. She was by no means a tyro in that part of the innkeeper’s craft 
which consists in promising everything, and assured the Count and 
Countess and the Signor, each in their turn, and with invocations to a 

eat many saints, as well as to La Madonna di Tirano, that the best 
} aod in all Italy should be at their service as soon as the cook, who 
impatiently awaited his instructions, could get it ready. The menu, as 
she repeated it, need not be given, lest it should disappoint those of our 
readers who may be inclined to imagine that “ the best dinner in Italy” 

(at a wayside inn) resembles that which, at five guineas ahead, they eat 
at the London Tavern. If a few dishes were wrongly described—if kid 
were substituted for chamois, if a scraggy fowl did duty for a capon, if 
macerated leather supplied the place of beef—let the blame rest with the 
impatient cook, to us unknown, and not with our acquaintance, the soli- 
citous Marietta ; neither let us be too hard upon her if she thought that 
parsley and cream made an agreeable salad, in consideration of her 
earnest recommendation of those little soft sheep’s-milk cheeses called 

“ Poini,” which really deserved the praises she bestowed on them. 

“T will promise you better wine than this,” said the Count, laughing, 
as he passed the sour Valtelline to Signor Tomkins, “ when you dine 
with me at my hotel in the Rue de Paradis. I can manage that, at all 
events, as my cellar contains, I fancy, some of the finest Richebourg in 
Paris, grown upon my own estate in the Céte d’Or.” 

‘To speak the truth,” said Clotilde, putting down her glass, “ this is 
not of the finest ert, whatever vineyard may have produced it. Travellers 
would not come here, I think, for the express purpose of drinking the 
wine of the country. By-the-by, Adolphe, how long do you propose to 
remain in this place ?” 

“* We pass the night here, Clotilde.” 

“So I suppose. And acting on that supposition, I have already taken 
possession of the State chamber, as the girl called it. I hope there 
are locks to all the doors. You gentlemen must choose your own apart- 
ments. 

“For me,’’ said the Count, “ unless our friend here particularly desires 
it, I should like much to have the one with the picture in it. I am so 
fond of art! The contemplation of a chef d’ceuvre like that, the last 
thing before I close my eyes, will ensure me the soundest repose. Art 
always has that soothing effect on me!” 

“I,” said Signor Tomkins, struggling not to betray the secret joy that 
filled his bosom on hearing this announcement,—‘ I shall be quite con- 
tent to sleep in the little room in the corner, with the private door at the 
top of the staircase.” 4 

“In that case,” said Clotilde, “ you will act as sentinel to the whole 
suite, and I shall then feel perfectly secure in this strange sort of house. 
And at what hour in the morning, Adolphe, do you purpose to set out ?”” 

“As soon after breakfast as you please, for 1 wish to reach Milan in 
the course of the day.” 

“This is che post-house,” said Clotilde, glancing significantly at Signor 
Tomkins, whose eyes, lover-like, were fixed on her,—“ this is the post- 
house, so a word to the landlord is sufficient.” 

“ Of course,—and at any time,” replied her brother.” 
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“ Does he speak French, I wonder?” asked Clotilde. 
*T dare say he does,” returned the Count, carelessly. ‘These fellows 
always do. Not that that signifies.” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Clotilde, with another glance at Signor 
Tomkins, as much as to say “ you see there is no difficulty.” 

Somewhat reassured by this conversation, the gist of which he quite 
understood,—such is thy enlightening power, oh Love !—Signor Tomkins 
finished his dinner with much more satisfaction than he began it. As 
Fortune, according to the poet, always comes “with both hands full,” 
when she condescends to come at all, and as we know that her disposition 
is to favour the bold, she still further smiled on the gallant lover of the 
Countess de Crévecceur, by giving him an opportunity of carrying out 
the project suggested to him. 

While the things were being removed, the Count, taking out the letter 
which he had previously exhibited, remarked to Clotilde : 

“This requires an answer before the post goes out, and I must consult 
you about what I am to say. I know,” he added, turning to Signor 
Tomkins, ‘ you will kindly excuse me for half an hour.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Signor Tomkins, jumping up with unfeigned 
alacrity. ‘ By all means! And while you are writing, I will just take 
a stroll in the shade and smoke a cigar!” 

* Do so, and we will join you outside. N’est ce pas, Clotilde ?” 

“Oh, yes! It will be delightful to take a walk in the cool of the 
evening, beside this magnificent river !”” 

* Au revoir, then!” said Signor Tomkins. 

‘* Au plaisir,” responded the brother and sister. 

When he was gone, Count Adolphe and the Countess Clotilde looked 
each other steadily in the face for a few moments, and then burst out 
laughing. 

“ He beats every one I ever met with,” said the Count. 

“Il est impayable !”’ returned the Countess. “ What a blessing,” she 
continued, “ to have got rid of him for a few minutes! I am dying to 
know, Doll, what you have done!” 

“ And I,” said the Count, “am a little curious to learn what your 
arrangements may happen to be.” 

“* Who shall begin? Do you!” 

“ Well, I gave it you doont already. I have nicked him for five 
hundred.” 

“ In cash ?” 

“ Not exactly, but nearly as good. A cheque, which I can get done 
directly we get to Milan.” | 
_ When you get there, you mean.” 

“Ts not that the same thing ?” 

“Not if we part company on the road!” 

“Is there any likelihood of that ?” 

“Listen. Iam to elope with him!” 

When ?” 

“Here! To-night! When you are fast asleep, dosing away under 
the influence of that beautiful picture !”” 


is Again the Count burst out laughing, and the Countess heartily joined 
im. 
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“He is gone at this moment,” she resumed, “ to order the horses as 
well as all the French he knows will let him.” 

‘IT suppose you told him the story wwe agreed on?” 

“Yes! The gobe-mouche swallowed it, just as if it had been butter.” 

* All about the King ?” 

* Every bit!” 

* | hardly thought he would get that down! What a tremendous ass! 
And so you really intend to hook it ?” 

“If you have no objection.” 

“He means to marry you I suppose !” 

‘Sans faute. I’m to be made an honest woman of—at last !’’ 

“ Et aprés?” 

“Um! Ca dépend !” 

“ Well, but I don’t quite understand your little game! Throw some 
more light on it!” 

‘** As much as you please. What do you really wish to know?” 

** What your plans exactly may be.” 


“You and I are wise enough in our generation, as events have proved ; 


nes 


but neither of us, I am afraid, have had it altogether in our power to say ’ 

exactly what will come to pass in the next six months.” 4 
“Granted, as to the durability of our position ; but we have formed ag 

expectations.” 


“* So far as that goes, I don’t mind telling you what my expectations 
are. You know we have both been on the look out for a good thing for 
ever so long, and a dissolution of partnership was always on the cards.” 

ie Not contemplated, however, without regret, at all events on my 
side.” 

“ Well, I will return the compliment. All things considered, we have 
hit it off very well since we became so closely related. But, as you re- 
member, we agreed to keep together as long as it was our interest to do 
so. Now it is more to my interest that we should separate. After that 
conversation in the chdlet, when he”—a gesture indicated who—*“ let us 
into his affairs, and showed how well worth our attention he was, I re- 
solved at once to fix him. There are, as you very well know, two sorts 
of Englishmen who come mooning abroad : those who disparage foreign 
rank, and those who are its slaves. I need not say to what class he 
belongs. Besides,” and here Clotilde smiled, “he was captivated at first 
sight by your humble servant, and would no more think of doubting any- 
thing I told him than of disbelieving in his own existence. To cut this 
part of the subject short, on a hint that I gave, and supposing you to be 
a most terrible Turk, he offered to run away with me, and I mean to let 
him. But before that event takes place, we must settle our mutual 
affairs. What tin can you let me have?” 

“Tam glad you used the word ‘tin,’ ” replied the Count, “ because 
that simplifies the matter. I have very little of the ready, and what little 
I have I want.” 


“Come, not so — little. You forget what you won the other night, 


and you were tolerably flush before then.” 

“TI yow, you are mistaken. Our long journey, added to that piece of 
ill luck, in being obliged to cut it so suddenly when I might have done 
a good thing at Baden, brought me down a good deal, and if this fellow 
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had not turned up at Le Prese, we should most likely have had to shoot 
the moon instead of paying our bill when we came away. ‘The fact of 
doing so has left me nearly high and dry again.” 

“I know better than that. You have plenty.” 

“ Well, but what do you want with money when you are with him?” 

“Oh, accidents may happen. Besides, I don’t choose to be without.” 

« Will ten Naps do ?” 

“Ten Naps! And you admit having five hundred pounds.” 

said in a cheque, you know.” 

“ Yes, but you said, too, that the cheque was as good as cash.” 

“ So it would be, no doubt, if I presented it over his banker’s counter. 
To use your own words, ‘accidents may happen’ before I get there.” 

* Again I must remind you that you spoke of getting it eashed at 
Milan.” 

“That might or might not be. And then I did not know you were 
going to bolt.” 

“T see how it is. You want to keep it all to yourself.” 

“ By no means. I am quite willing to go halves while we hunt in 
couples, but you can’t expect to share when I hunt alone. You don’t take 
into account, either, that if you marry, all he has will be at your disposal, 
while I must be content with only what I’ve got! I meant to have made 
a good deal more of him, 1 assure you.” 

“So you may yet. I never said we were not to meet again, even if 

ou, ar incensed brother, did not succeed in overtaking us. But the fact 
1s, our meeting again is a part of the programme. We are to be re- 
pentant sinners, and throw ourselves on your generosity. You didn’t 
suppose I was going to tie myself for life to such a muff as Signor 
Tomkins !” 

“Hardly. But how am I to know where you are ?” 

“ Oh, you may easily keep us in sight. If I tell you our route, you 
can always ask for a letter at the poste restante, as, haptvhey, you did 
to-day. What was that for?” 

“ Nothing particular. Only an answer to an advertisement of mine.” 

“You have a great many irons in the fire,” 

“It is necessary.” 

“And those ten Naps are all you mean to give me? Make them 
twenty !” 

“ Well, I won’t be stingy. But there is one thing I have just thought 
of. In exchange for that cheque, I gave an order on parties in Paris 
quite as respectable as Aldgate, Pump, and Co., of London. As I told 
your lover, it is of no consequence where he offers it to be cashed, but it 
may be as well that he should not present it anywhere, so, as the paper 
is of no value to him (or anybody else), there can be no harm (not that 
that would much signify) in putting it into the fire, if it happens to fall 
in your way. You understand!” : 

“ Perfectly,” said Clotilde, “ but stay! There is a part of this business, 
and a very important part, too, which I also had very nearly forgotten. 
You know that I am going to be married.” 

* So you said.” 

“Yes. But how is that to be managed ?” 
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“ Oh, here, in Italy, you will find no difficulty in getting a priest to 
tie the knot for you. Three or four of those bright little coins I just 
gave you will make it square in no time.” 

“ Perhaps. Only suppose I don’t want the knot to be tied so fast as 
a priest would make it. The time may come when I may wish to be let 
loose !” 

“Oh, you need not be so particular. You could always leave him 
whether you were married or not. The thing is done every day.” 

“So it is, but if I were his wife he would have a claim upon me, and 
there might be all sorts of bother. No! I am willing enough to go 
through the ceremony—to satisfy 4im—but he who performs it must not 
be a priest.” 

“ By a priest you mean, of course, a Roman Catholic priest. I don’t 
see how you are to avoid that in this country, unless you could get hold 
of a Protestant parson—one of those wandering Bnglish clergymen, 
members of the Alpine Club, who turn up everywhere now-a-days— 
but though they may be willing to scale any mountain in Switzerland, I 
don’t think any of them are scaly enough to splice the first runaway 
couple they meet with on the mountain-side.” 

* Who wants them ? Upon my word, Doll, you have led a respect- 
able life so long, that I think you have turned fool at last!” 

“ Explain the meaning, Clo, of that polite observation.” 

“T said I wanted no priest—Catholic or Protestant is all one to me ; 
I desire neither. You will answer my purpose as well as the best of 

Yes—you! How you stare! I say you. When I asked you for 
some money a little while ago, you said I simplified the matter. I sim- 
plify it again now. What ean be easier to carry out than my present 
proposition ? Instead of having all the trouble of hunting up a parson, 
you make your appearance at a place agreed on in full oe 
masquerade shop in Milan will supply them, and you are pretty we 
used to disguises—and throwing as much mystery over the concern as 
ep like, we can, as you say, ‘make it square in no time!’ When once 

e thinks himself my husband, I can deal with his property just as if he 
really were so. You will get more by it that way than any other—and 
I shall be my own mistress again—or yours—whenever I please.” 

The Count listened with admiration to this iniquitous proposal, and 
when the Countess had ceased speaking, he cried, 

“Bravo! Clo! You are, in classical language, a ‘One-er.’ You 
know how to do the trick, and deserve to succeed. I certainly made no 
mistake when I entered into partnership with you.” 

* You have no scruples of conscience, then » 

The Count laughed,—and in a few words more his soi-disant sister 
settled their course of action. She was to keep him aw fait of her 
movements, as she had already intimated, by a letter which he would 
find at Milan ; the rest she left to his powers of contrivance. The con- 
ference then broke up, and the precious pair left the salon together, in 
search of Signor Tomkins, 

They found him in the market-place, close by, pacing to and fro, under 
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the shadow of a high wall, the observed of more than one observer, for 
though the Italians are not an inquisitive people, the sons of Britain 
sometimes make them stare by singularities of costume and behaviour, 
and the blue veil of Signor Tomkins, thrown back in a degagée manner, 
to allow him the full enjoyment of his cigar, rather tickled the feminine 
fancy of half a dozen—young and old—of the swarthy Tiranese. 

Perceiving the approach of the Count and Countess he hastened to 
meet them, and Clotilde saw by the exultant expression of his counte- 
nance that his mission had not been fruitless. 

He had more than one reason for priding himself on this result. In 
the first place—aided, perhaps, by a couple of Napoleons which he 
slipped into the aubergiste’s hand—he had contrived to make that worthy 
fellow comprehend his necessity, and obtain from him the promise that a 
carriage and pair of horses should be at the bridge-foot precisely at 
twelve o’clock. Next, the innkeeper, mistaking him no doubt for the 
British ambassador, had continually called him “ Votre Excellence,” the 
meaning of which he perfectly cnteateed, And, thirdly—his crowning 
triumph—he was all this time deceiving a diplomatist, stealing a march, 
in fact, upon a distinguished agent of “la haute politique,” his reward in 
so doing being that inappreciable prize, the hand of the Countess Clotilde 
de Crévecceur. 

All this kaowledge, hived in his bosom, made him an extremely cheer- 
ful companion, and the three prolonged their promenade till the moonlight 
= on the waters of the Adda, and the shades of evening began to 

all. Clotilde then, pleading fatigue, announced her intention of retiring 

for the night, and with a meaning pressure of the hand, which Signor 
Tomkins as significantly returned, as he whispered the words “ All right,” 
left her brother and his friend to finish their cigars in the open air before 
they followed her example. 

The bats, those constant denizens of Italian towns, flitted swiftly, but 
not unheeded, by, as Signor Tomkins silently meditated on his daring 
lover-like emprise. 

“ Are ye things of omen ?” he inwardly demanded. “Is your rapid 
flight a token of success, or on your sooty wings does danger hover ?” 


‘When great events are at hand, the most adventurous may question 
Fate. 
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Or all the copper-plate engravings, ~~ and other pictures 
representing Fontainebleau, there is one which has always pleased me 
the most, because it depicts the subject most correctly, a lofty, solemn 
facade, the south side of the chateau, washed by a deep, dark lake: on 
the right, towers, battlements, gables, and roofs, which furnish an idea 
of the rest of the enormous edifice, and on the left, tall plane-trees and 
forest. Quite in the foreground there is a small boat, surrounded by 
swans and weeping willows, which hang down into the water, and are 
mirrored in it. This sketch is more characteristic than all the rest. 
There is certainly another, which is much grander, although more sad, 
and which has been converted into a splendid apotheosis, at least by the 
present generation of Frenchmen—I mean Horace Vernet’s glorious 
icture, Napoleon’s Farewell to his Guards in the large Palace-yard, 
fore his departure for Elba. But this picture, in spite of its historic 
interest, represents nothing but a military spectacle, which might have 
taken place equally well in St. Cloud, the Tuileries, or elsewhere, and 
for this reason I prefer the one alluded to above. Let us leave soldiers 
and the turmoil of war out of the question, and revel in the lovely 
landscape, upon which Nature has so lavishly expended all her charms. 
And yet at Fontainebleau we cannot give ourselves up exclusively to a 
contemplation of nature, at least, not when within sight of the chateau, 
which is the most important historical monument of France: but these 
impressions reach us from the past, and even the dark and melancholy 
scenes hence arise before us in a mild and conciliatory light. Before I 
—— let me make one remark—I have no intention of supplying a 
ull and detailed description of Fontainebleau. I purpose behaving like 


the numerous foreigners, or the Parisians themselves, who make a hasty 
visit, look at the most interesting things, and on their homeward journey 
resolve to come again = soon, and remain for a longer period. 


The palace-garden of Fontainebleau is divided in two by the large 
lake, but connected by flying bridges. On this side is the “ par- 
terre”’—that is to say, the flower-garden proper, and, on the other, 
what is called the “Jardin Anglais,” containing the portion reserved for 
the emperor. But when their majesties and the whole court are at Fon- 
tainebleau everything is locked up, even to the flower-garden situated 
outside; only a single allée in the park is left open for the inhabitants 
of the town to take a walk. Everywhere behind the gilt railings are 
sentries with tall bearskin shakos, and a pack of indolent, sleepy valets, 
dressed in gold lace and badly behaved—a real false note in the harmony 
of this beauteous scene. Formerly (say the Legitimists, for Fontaine- 
bleau is a tremendously Legitimist town), all this was very different. 
When Charles X. lived in the palace with his court, all the gates and 
approaches were open, and the public were even admitted to the gallery 
in the hall to see their majesties dining. People were also admitted at 
certain hours of the day to the whole palace, except the private apart- 
ments of the royal family. This is certainly true, and very noble, but 
our age has altered. Wessores, this popularity and kindness did not 
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save the king from a wretched exile. Napoleon, however, does not attach 
any great value to this too intimate entente cordiale between prince 
and people ; he cares less to be beloved than to be respected and feared. 
For all that the emperor, as is so often the case with monarchs, is pro- 
bably the plainest man in the whole court. He may be seen dail 
walking in the shade of the plane-trees, dressed in a light summer suit 
and a straw hat, and very frequently he has breakfast served for himself, 
the empress, and a few intimate friends in the garden, so that he may 
remain en famille, and this is more than ever the case at present, when 
his little son, who accompanies his father everywhere, is growing up. 

The court and the invited guests—as a rule, some three hundred 
persons—enjoy themselves famously at the reyal table. The ladies-in- 
waiting, chamberlains, aides-de-camp, and higher officials of the palace, 
dine in a separate room, and form a world of their own, though a rather 
subordinate one, as is always the case in royal summer palaces. The 
real distinguished company consists of guests arriving from Paris, gene- 
rally the foreign ambassadors, the ministers and senators, the councillors 
of state, and other high officials, not to forget marshals and generals, 
All these persons come to the palace, with wife and servants, generally for 
eight days, after which a fresh series takes their place, and this change 
occurs weekly solong as their majesties remain at Fontainebleau. This 
naturally causes great gaiety and splendour, and when the imperial 
court is at Fontainebleau in all its glory, it need not be afraid of a com- 
parison with the royal court of Francis I., who, as is well known, spent 
nearly every summer here, like his great successor Henri IV. At Fon- 
tainebleau may still be seen, in a splendid state of preservation, the so- 
called Golden Gate, at which Francis received, in 1539, his great rival 
the Emperor Charles V., and in the Louvre is a valuable picture by 
Leonardo da Vinci, representing this reception. Charles, a man of 
sturdy build, with red hair and a pointed beard, is dressed in a black 
velvet suit, and King Francis, tall and graceful, in a rich, many-coloured 
court dress with lace and a plumed cap, looking precisely what he was 
called : le premier chevalier de son royaume. The chivalrous and gallant 
king wished to pay special honour to his illustrious guest, who had been 
his embittered foe but a few weeks previously, and hence he had the 
splendid portal hastily built on the south side of the chiteau, all the 
sculpture richly gilt, after the taste of the age, the long road covered 
with costly carpets, and, surrounded by his brilliant court, awaited here 
the victor of Pavia. Charles V. was consequently the first man who 
rode through the Golden Gate. During the day some of the courtiers 
tried to induce the king to take his guest prisoner, or put a pressure on 
him, so as to make him reduce the harsh stipulations of the treaty of 
— But Francis I. rejected this proposition with horror—not in vain 

ad he written to Paris after losing the battle of Pavia : tout est perdu 

hormis ’honneur. On the next morning he personally carried the choco- 
late to the emperor, an unheard-of act of courtesy, which only finds its 
explanation in the gallant character of Francis I. Had he not on one 
occasion, when Leonardo da Vinci dropped his brush, sprung forward, 
picked it up, and handed it to the artist with the words: ‘ Such a painter 
is worthy of being waited on by a king.” 

To the present day visitors are shown the well-preserved sleeping apart- 
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ment of the Emperor, and the silver service from which he drank that 
historic chocolate. This part of the palace is now uninhabited. But in 
the eastern wing that joins it there is always a noisy scene: it contains 
the eating apartments. There are two of these, one above the other, one 
on the ground floor for breakfast, the other on the first floor for dinner. 
These rooms are both of enormous dimensions, and arranged quite in the 
modern style. At each table about five hundred persons can find seats, 
and the six window niches in each hall are so deep and wide that tables 
with twenty covers can be easily placed in them. The decoration of the 
rooms dates from Louis Philippe. The walls are covered with magnifi- 
cently carved oak panels, and almost too much gilding; the ceilings are 
in the same style; and in the field-shaped division, with rosettes and ara- 
besques, which is exactly repeated in the inlaid floor, we recognise the 
taste of that monarch, who in his edifices preferred wood, and especiall 
oak, to any other material. The breakfast-room, though rich and ee 
some, is plainer than the dining-room, in which the plate alone is estimated 
at upwards of two million francs. 

From this wing we reach the oldest part of the palace, where the chapel 
is still shown in which Louis IX., or the Saint, was christened. This 
chapel, however, for a long time past has not been used for divine service, 
which is performed with extraordinary splendour in the great palace 
chapel, though of course only so long as the court is residing at Fontaine- 
bleau. In the above-mentioned chapel, however, we find a venerable 
relic, which fills us with melancholy thoughts, doubly melancholy in our 
days, when the head of Catholie Christianity is again oppressed and 
menaced. This relic is a plain, small altar, at which Pope Pius VII. 
daily read mass during his captivity at Fontainebleau. The circumstance 
is recorded in a few lines on a small metal plate let in at the foot of the 
altar. It is very characteristic that even to the present day Pius VII. is 
held in reverent memory at Fontainebleau: people enter with pious awe 
the apartments which the exalted priest occupied, and the guide, on 
reaching the Pope’s study, in which hangs a glorious portrait of the noble 
sufferer, by David, always takes off his hat, and says, fervently, “Sa 
Sainteté le Souverain Pontiff.’’ He certainly is not aware what bitter 
irony these words contain. The Pope’s apartments on the western side of 
the palace are remarkably well worth seeing, being filled with pictures and 
works of art of every description. The gorgeously gilded furniture is in 
excellent preservation, and the walls are covered with Gobelin tapestry, as 
fine as any to be found in the Louvre or Versailles. ‘The breviary of the 
Holy Father (a simple, shabby book) is also preserved in a richly-orna- 
mented glass case. From the reception-room attached to the papal apart- 
ments we look down into the large palace yard, the same in which Na- 
poleon bade farewell to his guards, The persecuted, humiliated Pope 
returned to Rome in triumph, and Pius VII., whose noble heart knew 
neither hatred nor revenge, afterwards sent a priest to St. Helena, to 
offer the dying man the last consolations of religion. 

But let us now return to the upper banqueting-hall. It is connected 
with an open gallery that runs to one of the inner court-yards. A few 
years ago there was a grand scene at Fontainebleau. The Queen of Hol- 
laud had arrived on a visit, so had the Grand-Duchess Stephanie, and the 
Emperor of Russia was expected. Prince Napoleon and Princess Ma- 
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thilde had also arrived with a large suite, and as in addition some four 
hundred ladies and gentlemen were invited from Paris, it was almost diffi- 
cult to lodge all the great people properly and comfortably. Every evening 
there was a military concert in the palace gardens, and after the concert 
fireworks and illuminations. An equally wondrous scene was afforded on 
such nights by the large lake and the English garden lying along it. 
Hundreds of gondolas, with gleaming lanterns, crossed the dark expanse, 
the plane-trees on the bank were connected by garlands of fire, in the 
distance red and blue Bengal lights glared, and the small pavilion in the 
centre of the lake blazed with light: the exalted guests drank tea there. 
Music and song floated softly across the water ; and in the nocturnal sky 
twinkled the eternal stars, and looked down at the animated scene beneath, 
as they had looked down for thousands of years past, and will look down 
for thousands of years to come, when the large fragment of this enormous 
palace and this fairy-like splendour shall have passed away. 

Through the kindness of the commandant of the chateau, I was allowed 
to enter the grounds and the palace on those evenings, though under the 
express, oft-repeated condition of a white cravat and a black coat. I mixed 
quite boldly, and (to confess my weakness) not without a certain feeling 
of pride, among the company. On all sides were gold-embroidered 
uniforms and splendid ball dresses: there the English envoy, with the 
order of the garter; here the Turkish ambassador, in his costly national 
costume ; farther on Fould, the minister of state, and Maréchal Magnan, 
and any quantity of notabilities, celebrities, and rarities. ‘Golden lac- 
queys” continually handed down refreshments of every description: 
lemonade, and all sorts of ices, bonbons, and pastry, ok nearly every 
guest had a glass or a plate in his hand. I too, who felt asif I had grown 
at least six inches in stature, plucked up a heart and boldly seized a glass 
of sherbet. Chance willed it that the footman should be an Englishman, 
who recognised me asa countryman. He at once addressed me, and said 
confidentially, ““ When you want to eat and drink, go into that brightly- 
lighted room ; no one will disturb you there.” 

I accidentally and fortunately met an officer of my acquaintance, and 
we turned into a side walk, which was less brilliantly lighted. A hundred 
—_ farther on only a couple of lanterns were burning, and the loungers 

ad disappeared. My companion produced a cigar-case—certainly a pro- 
hibited luxury at this hour and this spot—and offered me a cigar. Sud- 
denly a gentleman advanced from the dark background of the walk who 
was also smoking. He walked slowly on, with his hands on his back, 
toward us. Like lightning, the thought occurred to me that this man— 
and at this moment my companion gave me a nudge with his elbow, and 
said, in a low voice, “L’empereur.” It was really the emperor, and I 
recognised him at once. On paper this meeting may appear improbable, 
if not a poetical license for the sake of embellishing the situation; but it 
was perfectly natural, and might happen to any one daily. When the 
emperor noticed the aide-de-camp, he stopped, walked up to us, and 
asked, “Vous me cherchez?”” “Sire,” the officer replied, without the 
slightest embarrassment, “ nous nous promenons.”” ‘ Vous faites bien,” 
the emperor remarked: I almost fancied that he smiled; he then gave 
a slight bow, and went on. ‘I had almost asked him for a light,” 
my companion said, jestingly. “The emperor is the simplest man in the 
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world; my colonel makes greater pretensions than he.” I was still quite 
occupied with the unexpected, though only transient, apparition of the 
great man—great, at least, through his position in the world and in his- 
tory, and through his success and his influence on the fate of the nations 
of Europe. 

Ex.ernally, the emperor, as my companion said, is remarkably plain. 
He was dressed in black and a white waistcoat, without any pomp: the 
only thing that struck me was the silk lining of his coat, which glistened 
like silver in the lamp-light. ‘The heavy moustache on the sombre face, 
the piercing eyes, the large nose, and, finally, the short, squat, almost 
corpulent figure, are certainly no beauties ; and yet, for all that, the em- 

ror is not an ugly man. That I, however, should feel — a very 
important personage on that evening, and that I went to bed with pecu- 
liar feelings, can be easily believed and pardoned with equal ease: even 
now I reveal the interest I attach to the slight incident by describing it 
so fully to the reader. 

The death of Prince Jerome suddenly interrupted the brilliant festi- 
vities : the promised display of fireworks was suspended, although every- 
thing was ready. The same was the case with the bal champétre, for 
which a large hall had been expressly built on the grass-plot by the side 
of the lake. The invited guests took their leave at once, and returned 
very quietly to Paris. If the tricolor had not still waved from the prin- 
cipal tower of the palace, the presence of their majesties at Fontainebleau 
would hardly have been known. The court ladies were, however, very 
busy, and the Parisian milliners and dressmakers had their hands full. 
In the great mourning-shops of the capital appeared black velvet and 
silk stuffs, embroidered with white and silver, costly laces, half black, 
half white, and feathers and trimmings, also of black and silver, all for 
the appointed court mourning in honour of the deceased. But this was 
nothing new. On the death of Louis XVIII., a Parisian pastrycook in- 
vented a black and white ice, and a cake of a similar nature, many thou- 
sand portions of which he sold daily to the “ deeply affected” Parisians. 
This mourning ice and cake must not be absent from any Legitimist 
dinner, and, what was the main point, the confectioner became a wealthy 
man. 

The emperor himself employed this time of repose in serious business. 
Almost daily there was a council at Fontainebleau under his presidency. 
The Salle de Conseil is remarkably large and grand; it is the same in 
which Louis XIV. assembled his councillors. Behind the hall are the 
private apartments of that monarch, which, however, at that period the 
great monarch had given up to his lady friend, Madame de Maintenon. 
The salon, to this day, is hung with the same Gobelin tapestry, and the 
ceiling is covered with mirrors, which have no pleasing effect, by the 
way. In this salon Louis signed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
by which the religious liberty granted to the Protestants under Henri IV. 
was largely restricted : a measure which is repeatedly employed, even at 
the present day, by the anti-Catholic party, to obscure the memory of the 
king. Impartial historians, even Protestant, have, however, long ago 
proved that Louis XIV. only obeyed an unhappy necessity, and that the 
arbitrary measure was caused by the encroachments of the Calvinists. 
Madame de Maintenon, moreover, was as little concerned in it as the 
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Jesuits ; Letellier, Colbert’s successor, and, above all, Louvois, were the 
chief instigators of the whole affair. We can still see the furniture that 
belonged to the great favourite of Louis XiV., who afterwards became 
his consort, as well as the gilded litters, lined with bright red velvet, in 
which she was carried about on the terraces. The gaily-painted royal 
arms are repeatedly depicted on all these articles; for Madame de Main- 
tenon had a great weakness in this respect, which was overlooked in the 
widow Scarron. 

To the left of the council-hall we reach the Galerie de Diane, de- 
cidedly the most interesting portion of the entire western wing. It isa 
hall above five hundred feet long, with a corresponding breadth and 
height; the walls and mirrors are richly gilt, the flooring is composed of 
an artistic wood mosaic (you feel almost afraid of treading on it), and in 
the arched roof there are paintings by the first artists of the age of 
Louis XIV. ‘The proportions of the gallery are plain and grand, and 
the perspective so surprising, that the room seems never to end. Daring 
the reign of the great monarch, and before he made Versailles his exclu- 
sive residence, the celebrated and so frequently described court festivities 
were held in the Galerie de Diane; and under Francis I. and Henry IV. 
it had also been employed for a similar purpose. Later monarchs pre- 
ferred the smaller but more comfortable galleries of the main building. 
In order to form an idea of the size of the Galerie de Diane, and the 
expense which such a festival entails, it is only necessary to state that it 
takes nearly fifty thousand wax-candles thoroughly to light up the central 
hall and side galleries. Even on grand occasions they were not all lit, 
for fear of injuring the costly paintings on the ceiling. 

During the last republic, on May 16, 1848, the proud and dazzling 
Galerie de Diane was filled by many thousand persons. It was certainly 
not a court festival that went on in these golden halls, but a sort of demo- 
cratic banquet of fraternity, a feast of liberty, a republican feed, or what- 
ever you like to call the thing. Ledru Rollin, Louis Blane, and Victor 
Hugo, were the givers of the feast, to which everybody was invited, not 
merely without distinction of rank, but, on the contrary, with special 
reference to artisans and labourers. All honour and respect to the work- 
ing classes, but they are not suited for the Galerie de Diane. Many a 
one is said to have slipped and fallen on the polished floor. Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam: it is so, once for all, in the world. Noble, and low- 
born, rich and poor, God has made them so, and neither Ledru Rollin, 
nor Louis Blanc could, or can, upset the inscrutable law. Lamartine, 
that eagle among the crows of the provisional government, alleged press- 
ing business, and remained in Paris; but Mademoiselle Rachel drove out, 
and after dinner, bedizened as a Goddess of Liberty, recited a quantity of 
sonorous. verses, which Victor Hugo wrote expressly for the occasion, All 
the plate in the palace, and the costly service of Sévres china, which 
dated from Louis XIV. and XV. were used at this banquet. But it did 
not occur to the clever gentlemen, who sat at the head as presidents, 
what a biting irony was contained in this display, and what a grim con- 
tradiction it was of their new doctrine of equality and fraternity. The 
portraits of the older kings, which still hang in the broad window niches, 
looked down solemnly at this unworthy scene; but the man, almost 
forgotten and despised, was already girding himself, who soon laid the 
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fetters on once more, and to whom most of the worthy fellows, who got 
drunk on that night in the Galerie de Diane, shouted eighteen months’ 
later a hearty ‘“ Vive ’Empereur!” People may think as they please 
about the emperor and the Napoleonic policy, so much is certain, that 
he acquired no slight thanks from France for putting an end to such a 
government as that. 

The Galerie de Diane forms the end of the western wing; through 
small and winding passages you reach a side building, whose rooms main! 
look out on the inner palace garden. ‘The tall elms stretch their dark 
branches almost into the windows; the opposite wall is overgrown with 
ivy and wild grapes; here and there in the bushes is a statue of sand- 
stone, worthless and weatherworn; but on the carefully-tended grass-plot 
stand several orange-trees in full bloom, and of that gigantic size which 
only the orangeries of Versailles and Paris can display. We see, conse- 
quently, that the gardeners have reached these remote regions, and have 
not forgotten “the garden of Queen Christina.” Queen Christina! a 
dark and sad recollection. In the main suite of apartments there still 
hangs a full-length and remarkably truthful portrait of the queen, a 
woman finely formed, but without any noble expression, fantastically 
attired in black velvet, and reclining on a dark red sofa. The picture is, 
consequently, highly characteristic: black and red, hatred and blood. 
Behind the above-mentioned salon isa long gloomy gallery, the notorious 
Galerie des Cerfs. Here Christina had her equerry Monaldeschi assas- 
sinated through jealousy, because she believed he had an intrigue with 
one of her ladies-in-waiting. According to other historians (for this 
wicked deed has unhappily become historical), the equerry is said to 
have made merry with some friends about the queen’s excessive attach- 
ment to him. Two masked men in black cloaks executed the murder, 
and on the same horse the corpse was conveyed through the park to the 
adjacent village of Avon, and buried in the church, on the right hand 
side of the entrance, where I have seen the small half worn-out tomb- 
stone. The queen, at least, wished her former lover to lie in consecrated 
ground ; eventually she gave large sums for masses to be said in the same 
church. When Louis XIV., who was then at Versailles, was informed of 
the murder, Colbert expressed a wish to have the queen at once arrested. 
Louis XIV., at least, gave her an intimation that she must quit Fon- 
tainebleau as speedily as possible, But let us leave these gloomy apart- 
ments, whose dark history all reconciling time has not yet been able to 
tone down. 

Passing down a flight of steps we reach the inner palace garden, where 
we are greeted by the perfume of roses and oleanders, orange and pome- 
granate-trees, all covered with blossom. ‘The whole is tended with re- 
markable care and neatness. A lady could not keep her work-table in 
better order than the gardeners here do the plants and flowers, trees and 
shrubs; here removing with small scissors a withered leaf or faded 
flower ; there with practised hand plucking some flowers for a bouquet, 
which in the evening is laid by the golden plate of a princess or duchess, 
and she gives it in turn to one of her admirers as an invaluable present. 

Ah! and the story of poor Jules!’ Everybody spoke about it at Fon- 
tainebleau, and even in Paris, and the emperor knew it and told it with 
a smile. But no one ventured to make merry at poor Jules; for after 
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all the French, in spite of all their faults and absurdities, are the most 
gallant nation in the world. 

Poor Jules was a gardener’s lad from Provence, young and inex- 
perienced, but at the same time very good-looking and innocent. He had 
entered the service of the imperial gardener at Fontainebleau three years 
ago, or just at the time when their majesties made their long and me- 
morable stay there. Jules, with some assistants, had the management of 
the above-mentioned garden, and performed his duties faithfully. Almost 
daily, at an early hour, a tall beautiful lady descended the palace steps, 
walked among the flower-beds, bowed kindly to the workmen, and disap- 
peared as she had come. On one occasion Jules ventured to offer her a 
bouquet, which she received with a smile of thanks ; she also inquired his 
name and his birthplace, and listened with evident sympathy to the lad’s 
story ; how he had always longed to come to Paris, how he would have 
liked to be a soldier, in order to go to the wars with the emperor, how 
he sent his little savings home, and so on. 

The tall, beautiful lady came every morning, and the bouquet which 
the young hero offered te became with each morning more splendid, 
and his cheeks redder, and his eyes more sparkling. Poor Jules ! Once 
the lady even came in the company of a gentleman, like herself in plain 
morning dress, but he looked stern with his dark face and black mous- 
tache, but he smiled for all that when the gardener brought his bouquet, 
and began to tell his story as usual. Soon after, there was a grand dis- 
play of fireworks on the lake for the reception of the Queen of Holland, 
and the steward ordered all the persons engaged in the palace to assist 
on that evening. Our Jules, too, was among them; but, as he found 
nothing to do, he crept up to the galleries, where the spectators were 
seated, and among their majesties and princes and princesses. Here he 
saw the tall, beautiful lady again, but on this occasion in a rich, lustrous 
dress, and with a diadem on her head that displayed all the colours of 
the rainbow, and he recognised the gentleman, too, in spite of his gold- 
laced uniform, and the broad red ribbon that covered the whole of his 
chest. And when a loud shout was raised of “ Vive l’Empereur! vive 
VImperatrice !’’ the gentleman and the lady bowed on all sides. 

The next morning Jules waited in the palace-garden, but the lady did 
not come, but an officer so smartly dressed that the poor lad at first 
believed it was the emperor himself. It was, however, only an aide-de- 
camp, who called him up, and said kindly to him that he was no longer 
to be a gardener’s lad, but could become a soldier if he felt inclined. 
Then he gave him a letter to a great gentleman in Paris, and at the same 
time a small but heavy packet for his mother, with the remark that it 
came from the lady to whom he had given the flowers every morning. 
At present, our Jules has been for a long time at the school of Saumur, 
and if he some day become a marshal, or a general, that appears to be a 
necessary finale to the story. Why should I call him poor Jules, this 
lad who obeyed the innocent voice of his heart, and gave himself up as 
unsuspectingly as he did his beautiful flowers ? 

The garden appears even more beautiful from the broad balcony of 
the first floor of the corps de logis. This balcony belongs to a splendid 
salon, whose back doors it is only necessary to open in order to enter the 
royal box, for the theatre is situated in this wing—that is to say, the 
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new one, as the old one on the eastern side fell a prey to the flames in 
1855. That fire, which was fortunately extinguished, might have had 
the worst results. The whole eastern side of the palace was menaced by 
it, and the library with the archives equally so. Sectunetiie, it was pos- 
sible to isolate the conflagration, which merely burned down the theatre 
and some side galleries, a loss which was in reality none at all, as in the 
— of Louis Philippe it had been proposed to pull down the decaying 
uilding. 

iene theatre, though not large, is very beautiful, and fitted up with 
such magnificence as is only possible in an imperial palace. The interior 
is fitted up like a salon: in the pit are dark red velvet chairs on a light 
yellow carpet, in the boxes small sofas and luxuriously stuffed fauteuils, 
and on costly tables stand tall porcelain vases, filled with fragrant 
flowers. The fairy-like illumination completes the charm, and of course 
the first performers of the capital are engaged. At times, too, there is 
an open-air theatre, for which several hundred workmen erect during the 
night the framework, which is covered with coloured stuffs. Everything 
is finished in twelve hours, and it is considered a sign of good breeding 
at court not to express any astonishment at such hocus-pocus, and yet 
this is but child’s play compared with former enormities of this nature, 
especially under Louis XIV., about whom Fontainebleau, too, has many 
a tale to tell. Madame de Montespan, the omnipotent mistress of France 
before the Maintenon, once arranged a grand carousal on the exact 
spot where the large palace-garden now is. The costumes were taken 
from the period of the Crusades, and even the clothes of St. Louis, 


which were preserved as relics, were brought out. After the carrousel 
there was a ball, and about midnight the hostess turned to her royal 


friend with the words, “ How splendid it would be if we could at this 
hour to-morrow make a water excursion on this very spot.” Louis XIV. 
at once gave the requisite orders, and on the same night the grass-plot 
was converted into a basin by a thousand hands; the banks were planted, 
on a framework in the centre of the water rose a flag-adorned tent, and 
on the same evening Madame de Montespan took the desired water ex- 
cursion amid music and fireworks. 

How often have I turned over for hours in the palace library the old 


reports of festivals, which the historiographers of the day carefully re- . 


corded, even in the minutest details, such as the head-dress of the ladies 
and the number of dishes and courses at the great banquets; and when 
my head began to grow dizzy, I laid the thick folio aside and looked out 
of the windows across the park to the wooded hills which enclose the land- 
scape. An hour later I was standing amid the rocks, with their centennial 
oaks, in the pure fresh mountain air, and the conduct of men and courts, 
which had so interested me just before, now appeared to me ridiculous and 
hollow in the presence of this grand nature. 

I will once again conduct the reader to the palace of Fontainebleau, 
and pass through the magnificent Galerie de Diane to the Hall of Mirrors, 
which we have already visited together. The company is certainly dif- 
ferent this time: consisting of “le petit comité,” as it is called, or merely 
the imperial family and a few intimate friends. The court, with its three 
or four hundred guests, is dining in the eastern wing, where there is such 
an uproar that the stroller can hear it aud the music plainly on the other 
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side of the lake. Their majesties like at times to dine alone. The em- 
peror on such occasions retains for dinner a minister or one of the coun- 
cillors of state, who during the morning acted as government functionaries 
in the Corps Legislatif, and the political discussions are continued over the 
soup and réti. Perhaps the gentlemen may find entre la poire et le fromage 
a new, the hundredth, solution of the Roman question, which has been 
tormenting the emperor for years, but by the time the coffee is served it 
will have been proved to be impracticable and foolish. 

But enough of jesting about so solemn and sad a subject, and let us 
return to the hall of mirrors, in which the little prince is marching up 
and down in his grenadier uniform, and saluting all the ladies with his 
little sword. The emperor is standing at the open window, engaged in 
an animated conversation with a gentleman whom all Europe knows. For 
where is the man who has not once in his life seen and heard Franz Liszt? 
At this moment, however, it was only the politician who was talking with 
Napoleon: the turn of the pianoforte player came afterwards. Liszt was 
speaking of his native land, Hungary, with the same enthusiasm as he 
sings his national songs. Everything he said to the emperor did not reach 
me, although, thanks to my acquaintance with several of the aides-de- 
camp, I had found my way into the ante-chamber, and boldly seated my- 
self at a table, on which piles of newspapers, books, and engravings lay. 
In short, the emperor laughed quietly in his black moustache, as he always 
does when he will not answer but feels pleased with the person he is con- 
versing with. Many-tongued fame, which knows everything, reports that 
the emperor exclaimed : “ Quand je pense & tout ce qui s’est déji accompli 
pendant mon regne, je pense avoir cent ans.” Liszt is said to have an- 
swered: “Sire, vous les avez, car vous étes le Siécle.” The happy bon 
mot of the liberal Magyar bore rapid and brilliant fruit, for on the ve 
next morning there appeared an imperial decree in the Moniteur nomi- 
nating the great musician (and payer of compliments) a commander of 
the Legion of Honour. 

The emperor himself conducted his guest to the pianoforte that stood in 
the centre of the room: a masterpiece of Erard’s, all over gilding, and 
with a power that would deafen an entire orchestra. While Liszt was 
playing in his usual masterly manner, the ante-chamber gradually filled, 
and I stepped out on to the balcony-gallery, which runs to the eastern 
wing, whence I heard the rattling of glasses, laughing, noise, and loud 
music. It is remarkable, even comical, but perfectly true, that whenever 
their majesties do not dine at the great table the guests are as wild and 
merry as at a table d’héte, and possibly even louder and more free and 
easy. It really reminded me of the old adage, “when the cat’s away 
the mice will play.” But this can be easily explained, for in the em- 
= presence all are quiet and sedate: when he speaks everybody 

istens eagerly to his remarks. He hardly ever says anything not wort 
hearing, I must do him the justice of saying, and when any one answers 
him all listen with equal curiosity, because some important information 
may possibly be picked up. 

When dinner was ended the ladies retired to dress for the evenin 
(every lady is obliged to dress four times a day here, and if there is a gran 
ball five), but the gentlemen still stand by dozens in the window niches, 
and the servants incessantly hurrying about with decanters and glasses 
are the best proof of the thirstiness of the throats, which is, however, 
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quite natural, owing to the intense heat. As if a courtier is not troubled 
by thirst like one of us! Luckily I come across a friendly aide-de-camp 
who is not on duty this evening, and I resolve to remain an hour longer, 
in order to witness the curée, for which grand preparations have already 
been made ‘in the inner court-yard. The game killed is thrown to the 
dogs to devour : such is the curée, consequently a coarse pleasure, without 
any higher attraction. But is sporting itself, at least beating for game 
and hunting, aught else? 

If a real sportsman, whom the above remark will probably have 
offended, were to witness the scene I am about to describe, he would de- 
clare me utterly in the wrong, for such a thing is not to be seen every 
day. All around the colonnades stand some fifty or sixty piqueuers in 
the imperial hunt livery (costume Louis XV.), and holding blazing 
torches ; on the right and left are the coupled hounds, about forty or 
fifty on each side, and held by gamekeepers, who check the brutes by 
kicks, lashes, and curses, as they try to press forward, for they naturally 
scent the prey which will be given up to them in a few minutes. This 
prey, the shot game, is lying in the middle of the court-yard, and consists, 
according to the result of the chase, of several roebuck, to which a dozen 
hares and several dozen rabbits have been added: frequently, too, a stag 
or a wild-boar forms the piéce de résistance in this cannibalic banquet. 
The hounds make such an awful row with their barking and whining, 
that it is impossible to hear a word. About twenty hunters blow an in- 
cessant Hallahi and Taiho, which appears the louder because the four 
lofty facades enclosing the yard produce a fourfold echo. ‘The “mob,” 
that is to say, the palace servants and attendants, in number several 
hundred, press through the widely-opened gates. The emperor appears 
on the balcony, accompanied by some ladies and gentlemen, and at a 
given signal, and with a loud “ Vive l’empéreur!” the gamekeepers let 
loose the leashes with which they restrained the dogs, and the whole 
pack rush with hungry fury on their booty. In two or three minutes 
everything is rent asunder and devoured, and the greediest hounds are 
quarrelling over the last blood-stained bones. Such is the curée, of 
which I fancy the reader has had quite enough, as I had. During the 
cruel spectacle, the emperor conversed with Billault and Baroche, who 
appear to be great favourites. I am sure they talked about somethin 
else than the curée. The empress did not appear; and, indeed, it woul 
not have been seemly in the poor suffering lady to witness such a sight. 

But now to leave the palace, and pass through the silent, gloomy park, 
which in its magical moonlit glory appears really more beautiful than the 
gilded, illuminated Galerie de Diane, to the railway station, where I 
catch the last train for Paris. 

Once again, and positively for the last time, I invite the reader to ac- 
company me to Fontainebleau on the day when their majesties granted 
a grand audience to the Siamese ambassadors. The Moniteur devoted 
columns to an account of this audience, just as in the days of the grand 
monarch, and the other papers also gave some highly interesting details. 
The empress was the most marvellous sight of all: she wore a sky-blue 
velvet train, studded with golden bees, and over it a white diaphanous 
lace quite “impayable ;” and lastly, and for the first time, the French 
crown diamonds, which the minister of justice himself conveyed for the 
purpose from Paris to Fontainebleau. These brilliants in their renovated 
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setting are perhaps the finest in the world. In the centre of the diadem 
flashes the celebrated “ Regent,’’ a splendid pure brilliant of one hundred 
and thirty-six carats, worth above four millions of franes, a real Koh-i-noor, 
which means a mountain of light. A book might be written about the 
Regent, for it has gone through so many adventures, and could it speak, 
it would tell us incredible things. 

But I forget the Siamese. 

The envoys, according to the custom of their country, were almost 
constantly on their knees, and, in the bargain, rested their elbows on the 
ground, which looked at once wretched and absurd, until the emperor put 
an end to the nonsense by descending from the throne, bidding them rise, 
and conversing with them through the interpreter as well as he could. At 
the sight of the empress the ambassadors uttered sundry discordant sounds, 
which certainly came from the heart, and which, as the learned Abbé 
Reuaudé at once explained, were produced by the beauty and charms of 
the exalted lady. But when the empress, forgetting court ceremony and 
etiquette, embraced the little nine-year-old son of the first ambassador, 
and cousin of the king, and led him up to the prince impérial, the father 
in his delight fell full length on the floor (luckily it was carpeted), and 
positively refused to rise again. He is said to have exclaimed to his son: 
*‘ Thou art blessed for thy whole life, for the Queen of Europe has em- 
braced thee.”’ We see that even the Siamese know how to pay compli- 
ments. 

The presents which the Siamese royal pair (in Siam two brothers are 
reigning together at present) made to their imperial majesties, and which 
had been arranged in a separate room on the previous day, where the 
public were allowed to inspect them, were really extremely interesting and 
worth seeing. Horse-trappings, gilt and richly decorated with jewels, 
silk tents and baldaquins, gold-worked cloaks and cashmere stuffs, but 
before all a quantity of gold and silver vessels and vases, the latter so 
artistically carved that: finer specimens cannot be seen in the Rue de la 
Paix : a costly turret-shaped coffer, an inimitable rarity in lacquer and 
gilding, also deserves mention, because it contained the royal letters 
of greeting, which the chief ambassador was obliged to take out in a 
kneeling posture, which was no easy task. In these letters there was, in 
truth, nothing but compliments, in a style of Oriental superlative, which 
leaves everything before known far behind. The embassy possessed no 
great political importance, though it cannot be denied that the diplomatic 
relations thus formed may become of great value, when the commerce 
with China is placed on a more regular basis. 

Usually the emperor leaves Fontainebleau for Vichy towards the middle 
of July. The empress remains behind with the prince, and leads a very 
retired life. So soon as the emperor has departed, there is an official an- 
nouncement in the Moniteur that the palace and park, with the terraces 
and gardens, are thrown open to the public—of course exclusive of the 
western wing and the English garden, where the empress resides, who, as 
it seems, is less apprehensive than her consort. “La France,” the empress 
once said, in a proclamation during her regency in the Italian campaign 
—“ a France ne fera pas défaut & une femme et a un enfant.” Probably 


at that moment she had forgotten the Duchesse d'Orléans and the Comte 
de Paris. 
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A TRUE STORY OF LIFE IN CAWNPORE. 
ParT THE SECOND. 


SHortTLy after the time that Colonel Kirkmount and Mrs. Danvers had 
been at the hunt, and that they had thus figured together in public, the 
colonel was scarcely ever seen away from her side, and oftentimes when 
the twilight—in that climate so very short—was fading away, and most of 
the drivers in their vehicles were proceeding homewards, he might be seen 
driving Mrs. Danvers either in the direction of her house or his own. 
There were numerous assemblages during the week—such as when the 
bands, at places selected near their regiment’s cantonments, played for a 
short time before the iwilight each evening. Numbers of carriages, 
driven by the English inhabitants of the station, were always present on 
every one of these occasions, and as all parties used to linger listening to 
the music till it was late, there was always a large number of drivers 
about the different roads late every evening. 

Just as the last glimmer of light was leaving the horizon one evening in 
winter, shortly after the time of the hunt which I have just mentioned, a 
person who was driving in a gig in one of the back roads of the canton- 
ments heard another gig approach, and as it was very still and in a part of 
the road that was totally unfrequented, he could distinctly hear any voice 
which spoke from the vehicle that passed him, although it was hooded, 
and the driver, together with his companion, sat far back in it. Although 
the words which this person heard were not of any peculiar import, yet 
the familiar and unmistakable tone in which they were uttered, being 
addressed by a female to a man, could leave no doubt of their coming from 
one who felt deeply interested in the party she spoke to. They were: 
“ You need not fear, it is O ” mentioning the name of the person 
who sat in the gig which was then going by. ‘That person, hearing his 
own name, which probably Mrs. Danvers never supposed she had said 
loud enough to reach his ears, could entertain no doubt of there being a 
very great intimacy existing between this Mrs. Danvers and the said 
Colonel Kirkmount, who was then driving her in the direction of his own 
house. This building he had furnished in the most sumptuous and choicest 
way, and his known taste had shown itself in the style in which he had 
laid out the grounds, garden, summer-house, and all the apartments com- 
posing the bungalow. He had a companion living in the house with him, 
whom he had known for a long time, an officer commanding one of the 
cavalry regiments. It was generally the custom in this cantonment for 
the officers to join together thus in renting a house. 

In this bungalow the rooms were in their appearance of a style totally 
different from anything one ever sees in England; no curtains, no 
carpets, but large windows, which were formed so as to be taken out in 
the summer-time. The floors were covered with cloths of cotton sub- 
stance of different patterns woven in the towns of India; the ceiling, in 
place of stucco or plaster, was of white cloth; the central beam across it 
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was fitted with ropes for adjusting the huge punkah, which during the 
hot weather was kept being swung continually by a native, who drew on 
the other side of the wall of the apartment a cord which ran through the 
wall, and which was fixed to a noose in the centre of the punkah frame. 
Every article of English furniture which is usually seen in houses well 
fitted up at home was to be found in the lofty rooms, but the walls had 
no papering or any facing except the chunam, or lime, whieh has a smooth 
glossy appearance like marble, and is universally used in the country 
through the whole of the interior of the houses. The half of the house 
occupied by Colonel Kirkmount had large, lofty rooms. From one mag- 
nificent apartment to another it was like the suite of chambers one sees 
designed for inmates of a palace, containing pictures, statues, ottomans, 
loungers. It had the spacious “ salle 4 manger,” and the secluded bed- 
chambers, with their baths to each. The officer who resided on the other 
side of the bungalow was also a character in his way, and a bosom friend 
of Colonel Kirkmount, He was a leading ruler of the fashion, quite a 
reigning star in the cavalry regiments of the station. He had seen most 
of the battles, sieges, and hard warfare in the Peninsula, and had been at 
Waterloo. But now he was obliged to vegetate in the winter of his years 
in India, partly owing to his former expensive habits, and partly from the 
circumstance of the small pittance given as a salary to the commanding 
officer of dragoons at home not being at all adequate to meet his stylish 
mode of living. This man, like Colonel Kirkmount, dressed remarkably 
well, rode beautiful horses, drove flash four-in-hand drags, and joined in 
giving splendid parties to the ladies of the station. He had a fine coun- 
tenance and a noble figure. He would have been regarded everywhere as 
one of noble mien—indeed, strikingly handsome—having such features as 
a painter would have given to majesty. But neither his vast experience in 
travelling, his many adventures, or his manifold services could supply him 
with the capabilities of entertaining either the men who drank his wine and 
won his money, or the ladies who attended his superb parties. With the 
young he had no topics to enter upon, and with the grave and aged no 
fund of information whereon to dilate with interest. 

These two officers were of congenial tastes, and one of their great plea- 
sures was to open their large house to entertain the ladies of the station 
by giving them a dance. The music of the military bands was always 
at their command, and many were their réunions of this kind, but the 
bungalow, as the large house was called, was so disposed that the suites 
of rooms of each officer did not interfere with each other; so that it was 
only on state occasions, or occasions of such parties, that the partition doors 
were thrown open, and one could pass from one officer’s apartments to 
the others. Had Kirkmount been one of the officers of the most inferior 
rank, it was most probable that he would have been a great favourite still 
with the ladies, from his wit and his accomplishments and perpetual good 
humour, but the charm of all these was greatly enhanced by the high 
— in which he stood, and his presence, consequently, was a perfect 

elight to the fair ones constituting the society there. 

A little while after the person seated in the gig which met him when 
he was driving Mrs. Danvers towards his own part of the bungalow, had 
driven on, he pursued his conversation with her uniuterruptedly and 
fearlessly, as the road being lonely, there was not much chance of meet- 
ing others, and none could listen to or unconsciously hear their conversa- 
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tion except it were the poor miserable groom following their gig behind, 
who, being a Hindoo, was totally incapable of understanding it. But 
the lady proceeded to say to the colonel: 

“Though we may have nothing to fear from the person who has now 
passed us, I do dread the reports that may be spread in the cantonment 
with regard to you and to myself.”’ 

The colonel answered her by saying, “ I will take care of that. Although 
many idle persons are sure to be inquisitive, no hint of your intimacy with 
me shall escape through my means. All the notes that have passed be- 
tween us have been sent by trusty messengers, and I have myself taken 
care to lock up any that I ever received from you.” 

Then Mrs, D. said: “ You certainly could not be too careful in that 
respect, for you must know, colonel, the position in which you stand, my 
being a married woman and you holding your high command. Also, 
more than this, that you know your wife and daughter in England, should 
they hear of your behaviour, how fearfully you would have reason to 
lament having ever seen me. Indeed, I am not sure that some of m 
bitter enemies in this station would not find means to correspond wit 
those at home who might tell your friends there how matters were 
going on.” 

He then asked: “ But who are those whom you suspect as being such 
bitter enemies of yours ?” 

She said: “ Well, you are yourself the cause of this great animosity, 
and I know that you have shown favour and attachment to other ladies 
here, who, seeing you now much more engrossed with me, feel the keenest 
pangs of envy, and would gladly embitter my existence, even though it 
did themselves no good. I am perfectly aware of your having made Mrs, 
Fletcher a present of the handsome brooch of which she is so proud, and 
I am sure that you are such a general admirer, that she is not the only 
lady here who has reason to be jealous of me.” 

Then he said: “ Since I have seen and known you, no other person 
has been able to keep possession of my fancy. We have many fancies 
which engage our minds in a temporary manner, but only one passion, and 
that is what I now feel for you.” 

When he had finished saying this, they arrived at the gate of his 
bungalow, and he drove round to the part of it where his own apartments 
were, and they entered them. Though it was a common practice there 
in summer-time to drive out by night on the roads, yet still the late hour 
in winter that he was seen returning to her husband’s house with her, 
after she had finished her visit to the colonel’s, might have given ample 
cause for the lovers of scandal to dilate upon her conduct. In such a so- 
ciety, the acts and doings of one’s neighbours is the grand resource of 
every-day conversation. 

A few months after this the spring brought on hot weather, and 
amongst those who watched their conduct and commented on it, there 
were none more attentive than young Vanspaul and Emma Latour. He, 
too, was a lover, but one of another sort and more demonstrative cha- 
racter than the colonel. He also had become so intimate as to be allowed 
to ride with Mrs. Latour in the mornings, and as that is an exercise which 
most of the younger ladies in the country particularly prize, there were 
few mornings that he was denied the pleasure of meeting her, but gene- 
rally in company with her husband. During the hot season of the spring 
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and hot winds in India, there is scarcely ever a shower of rain; so that 
one day is very much the same as another, and all dreadfully hot; but 
the few, very few, hours that one can at all take exercise are from about 
an hour before the first dawn of the morning until six o’clock. Then those 
that have horses to ride take them out for a gallop. The morning was the 
time that young Vanspaul chose to let Emma know what amusement was 
about to be undertaken, or what gaiety was in prospect in the neighbour- 
hood. He was himself the very soul of all that was lively, amusing, or 
interesting in the society. He got up the private theatricals, being 
manager ; he was secretary to the assembly-rooms ; he managed to bring 
about the concerts and the balls; he sung at the concerts, the private 
dinner-parties, and the theatricals; he was the gayest, most popular, 
most accomplished youth at the various assemblies that took place. On 
one occasion, when he had sung in a most enchanting manner at a private 
party where Colonel and Mrs. Latour were present, and where the former 
had bored and annoyed many present with his vulgarity and obstinacy, 
and spoken even before others in a tyrannical way to his wife, she, who 
was exceedingly partial to music, was so interested by this young Vans- 
paul’s singing that, whether it was from the melody having an effect of 
wakening up such emotions, or that she was moved by a sense of her 
pitiable condition in being so tied to one totally uncongenial to her, but 
certain it is she burst into a flood of tears before all present. The effect 
produced by such an exhibition was not likely to be removed from the 
feelings of such a young man as Vanspaul; and with regard to the rest of 
the party there assembled, there was no one present who could not readily 
perceive how far matters had gone. 

I am not drawing upon my fancy for any of the facts which passed, 
and which I now relate, however extraordinary they may seem to English 
readers. I have merely to revert back in memory to a fan past-by vista, 
which, however, was so distinctly marked, and of such glowing colours, 
that it seems now set before my eyes, and that the moving actors in the 
scene were as vividly recalled in action as if the events had happened 
but a few days ago. Of the many amusements projected principally by 
Vanspaul, and which the different regiments so cordially joined in, the 
principal seemed to be the amateur theatricals and the fancy balls. We 
all know how popular the former are, and how much they feed the vain 
wishes of the youthful parties who long for the occasion of displaying 
their costume, their figures, and their histrionic talents to fair admirers. 
If the saying of Rochefoucauld be true, that “One speaks little when 
vanity does not prompt one to speak,” it is equally true “that the amateur 
who is not prompted by vanity would never essay to appear upon the 
stage;” but, however, where there is so much female encouragement for 
it, no one can wonder at the practice finding so many followers. What 
with the charms of voice, the confidence of self-possession, and the graces 
of a fine figure, together with a perfection in the art of enunciating, 
Vanspaul entranced with admiration all who heard him on such occasions. 

The day after the scene that took place at the evening party, he met 
Emma Latour riding out with her husband on the roads in one of their 
morning rides, and joining them he told her that in four more evenings 
an amateur play was announced to take place—of which different handbills 
had been circulated to the houses of the residents of the station—it 
would, he hoped, be a success, and he hoped also that there would be 
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nothing to prevent her going to see it. On which Colonel Latour said 
that he did not think theatricals suited for the climate; it was too hot, 
it kept people up too long, and they ought to reserve the time for them 
until the cold season. Vanspaul said that they had got this up with 
much care, and that they had been at the different rehearsals, and found 
themselves quite prepared in their parts, and he hoped that they would 
not be disappointed in having an audience. The colonel said, then it 
was the great object of young men to take every opportunity of display- 
ing their fine figures and their elocution, and that for his part he wished 
there was something more sensible for them to occupy their minds with. 

During all the conversation which went on Emma did not say a word, 
but she inwardly resolved to be present, and to gain—as, indeed, she 
usually did—her point with her husband, of whose opinions she was 
quite an opponent, but during the course of their ride together, which 
did not end till they reached the colonel’s house, she never expressed a 
single word of approbation in answer to Vanspaul’s glowing description 
of the play that was going to take place. 

When the night for its exhibition came round, crowds of vehicles were 
seen at the door of the theatre, which stood in front of the assembly 
rooms, and amongst the rest of the visitors were Colonel and Mrs. 
Latour. But it was not till after a long contest that the colonel con- 
sented to allow her to go, and during the conversation between them he 
charged her with her avowed partiality for Vanspaul. Certainly the 
latter appeared this particular evening in his fullest force. It was a farce 
only that was attempted, and he took the part of an Irish captain who 
was paying his addresses to a widow, supposed to be a beautiful woman, 
and who was very rich, and had many lovers. But the successful one 
was the Irish captain, and certainly the person who played the part had 
the air, manner, assurance, and, at the same time, mild determination 
which we mostly find carries success with it. Applause, reiterated and 
renewed laughter from all the audience—even those who had the least 
kindly feelings to, or wishes in favour of the actor—greeted his every 
sentence. The colonel sat along with his beautiful wife moody and 
sullen, and found at every instant fresh cause for displeasure, and that 
“eating care” which rankles in the bosom of one who is a prey to jea- 
lousy. There was nothing, however, which could at all warrant his 
being offended with her, and what made his feelings more painful, they 
were such as he was obliged to conceal. For every intonation that was pro- 
nounced, every look, every gesture, which the applauded actor exhibited, 
and which had each their telling effect upon a mirth-loving audience, 
was watched and enjoyed by the lady who sat at his side, her glowing 
colour, her beaming eyes, her smile of ineffable sweetness, her downcast 
head with the fair, clustering ringlets, all betrayed the interest and emo- 
tion which possessed her, and which she felt not the less intensely from 
being unable to give expression to it. Most of those who frequented the 
balls given at the station were then present, and amongst them Mrs. 
Danvers and Colonel Kirkmount, but their attention, in place of being, 
like most of the audience, taken up with the acting, was evidently more 
engrossed by their feelings for each other. Mr. Danvers, too, was at 
their side, but he seemed most attentive to the play. 

I said before, that in all the English households composing the station 
of Cawnpore, there were no such individuals as children proceeding with 
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their education, or families who had all their young members staying at 
home with them. But of infants, or, as they are called in Hindustanee, 
“ baba log,” there was nearly in every house a fair proportion, and these 
were always consigned to the charge of native females, than whom none 
could be more assiduous in their superintendence, and of whom it is most 
noticeable that they have universally the tact of ingratiating themselves 
into the affections of their little charges. Every morning the ayahs, or 
nurses, are to be seen with the English children in their arms, giving 
them the benefit of the fresh air; and in the evening, also, they take 
them out to some road near the master’s bungalow, and, meeting other 
ayahs, are usually seen walking in couples, with the children in their 
arms. One evening, about four days after the play, which had been such 
a great success, had taken place, there were two of these native ayahs 
walking in a road near Mrs. Danvers’s house, one belonged to a lady 
whose house was immediately opposite Mrs. Danvers’s, and the other 
belonged to the wife of one of the infantry adjutants. This adjutant was 
a man who, from his conscientious and highly moral character, looked 
with great horror on the conduct of the colonel and acting brigadier, who 
had made himself so conspicuous as an admirer of Mrs. Danvers. There 
had been a correspondence about some matter relating to house property 
between them, which had ended, as all military correspondence ends, 
with the complete humiliation of the junior officer, and the consequent 
feelings of animosity mutually entertained in full force by both parties. 
But as the master and mistress of each of the ayahs were great allies, 
the nurses also fraternised, and usually walked together every evening. 
This evening that I speak of, one of the women saw a paper bundle 
lying near the centre of the road close to where the marks of a gig had 
passed,’ and, running up to it, took it in her hands, and though her 
curiosity was to the full as intense as that of any of her sex, she did not 
gain anything to satisfy it by turning over the letters which were found 
inside it, as they were all closely written in English, and she of course, 
as well as her companion, was unable to make out their meaning. How- 
ever, they both agreed that it would be desirable to take the bundle of 
letters to her mistress as soon as possible. Her mistress was the lady 
who lived opposite Mrs. Danvers, and her master was a captain in the 
Company’s service, who, together with his wife, had been frequently 
scandalised with the way matters had been proceeding with their oppo- 
site neighbours, which they could not help being aware of. The ayah 
then returned soon to the house, and, leaving her companion in the 
verandah holding her mistress’s child in her arms, she went in with her 
own charge to the drawing-room where her mistress was sitting with an- 
other lady, and having the privilege which nurses enjoy, and which is 
denied to.all the other servants, of entering without announcement, she 
first accosted her by saying, in the native language, ‘“ See here, mistress, 
the large number of English letters I found tied up in a paper on the 
road.” The other lady in the room was the adjutant’s wife. Seldom 
perhaps, if ever, had two scandal-loving ladies been so supremely gratified 
as on this occasion. They opened the letters, and, indeed, no legal objection 
to their doire so could be found, but it is somewhat more doubtful whe- 
ther they acted rightly in their future treatment of them. In viewing 
these letters, it appeared, first, that there were ten, written all evidently 
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in the same hand and to the same person. They commenced, all of 
them, “ My dearest Horace”—which classical name was that of Colonel 
Kirkmount. They contained substance of the sort which one would 
fancy them to contain from their beginning address, and, in fact, teemed 
with the most endearing epithets of affection ; and their contents ren- 
dered totally unmistakable the state of intimacy which existed between 
the writer and Colonel Kirkmount. There were numerous parties ad- 
verted to who were known to the writers. There were upbraidings, 
caressing expressions, and vows of attachment. Such a treat as these 
disclosures afforded to the ladies, who thus became possessors of them, 
was, indeed, rare, and unlooked for. Peals of laughter succeeded one 
another as each new sentence was read out; and the ayahs, who were in 
waiting without, had no doubt of their packet of intelligence having been 
the means of wonderful amusement to their mistresses. With regard to 
their being meant for Colonel Kirkmount, there could be no question; 
but even if the signature of Alicia had not been affixed to most of them, 
neither of the ladies had the slightest doubt of their having been written 
by Mrs. Danvers. The lady’s husband, the captain whose house was 
opposite Mrs. Danvers’s, was away on escort duty; but there was nothing 
to hinder her from visiting her female friends, and the next day she 
accordingly made a pretty general round of visits, and took the packet of 
letters with her. The adjutant’s wife also did not fiad herself bound to 
keep silent on the point, but she also communicated her story to her own 
friends. The ladies told their husbands, the husbands talked of it to the 
young officers, and, in fact, before two days had elapsed, there was not a 

ouse in the whole cantonment that was not in some measure informed 
of parts of the contents of the “ Epistles of Horace,” as these memorable 
love-letters were called. Never did any correspondence become more 
popular in its way. 


Fama malum quo non aliud velocius ullum 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 


With the young officers the wonderful part of the story was how the 
collection of letters happened to be dropped there, but the more general 
opinion of the elder ones was that the colonel had dropped them on pur- 
pose in order that the affair might get wind, and that he might be rid of 
an intrigue which promised him much trouble, and which would entail 
the most serious consequences upon him should his family come out to 
join him. Meantime, the rumour spreading far and near, made it ex- 
ceedingly irksome to him to be seen in public with her, so they mutually 
agreed not to meet at any large party, not even at the general assembly- 
rooms, where nearly every month there was a réunion. About a week 
after the letters had been found, and the subject had become well ven- 
tilated in the station, one of these grand general parties was fixed to 
take place, and as it brought together every person moving in the circle 
of the society, and all who found themselves disposed to mix in the gaiety 
which was going forward, it was looked forward to with much anxiety 
by Mr. and Mrs. Danvers. The hour of nine arrived, when the musi- 
cians from the different bands took their seats in the orchestra. There 
was one very large room set apart for dancing, on one side of which there 
was a gallery where the musicians sat. Opposite this large room there 
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was another of the same size, which was appropriated for refreshments, 
and also for supper-parties, and on an oceasion of this kind there was a 
large collation spread upon a table in its centre, and when twelve o’clock 
arrived the company came in to supper. These rooms were separated by 
a passage, and all the guests who arrived turned into the chamber meant 
for the dancers as soon as they had alighted from their carriages. On 
this particular night a large assemblage came very little after nine 
o’clock, and, as usual, proceeded into the dancing-room, where, however, 
it was considered rather too early to commence the ball, and the stewards 
were determined to wait for a few minutes until the assembly should 
become still larger, and some of the persons highest in precedence should 
arrive. But when the room was nearly three-parts full, and the younger 
couples seemed anxious for the dances to commence, and the stewards 
were about to give signal to the master of the band to begin the music of 
a quadrille, a great sensation was caused by the entrance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Danvers into the room, and the circumstance of no person except 
one cavalry officer taking any notice of them. All rose from their seats, 
and conversation in an under tone went from one group to another, and, 
after a few seconds, two or three of the married ladies, who were chape- 
roning some other ladies there, made a movement of leaving the room, 
and quickly afterwards did so, going through the passage into the supper- 
room, where they sat down. ‘These were followed by others, and that so 
simultaneously, that before five minutes had elapsed Mrs. Danvers, the 
cavalry officer, and her husband were the only parties left in the large 
ball-room. This was unmistakable. The cavalry officer, an old friend 
of the Danverses, was apprehensive that they should receive some intima- 
tion from the stewards as to the assembly-room being wanted by those 
who came there to dance, and who declined to meet Mrs. Danvers, said, 
after a few minutes, to her that he thought they might as well leave 
the room and drive home, where they could pass the evening much plea- 
santer than in such a place, and that his carriage was waiting, and he 
proposed their going to his house, which was near. After a few seconds 
Mrs. Danvers took his arm, and walked in a stately manner out of the 
room, followed by her husband, and they got into his carriage and drove 
away without further trouble. Immediately after this the company as- 
sembled in the supper-room left it, and the ball commenced and pro- 
ceeded as such assemblies usually do proceed, with its dancing, flirta- 
tion, vanity, pique, and all the characteristics which mark such meetings, 
having, however, this peculiarity about it, that the absorbing topic with 
all, middle-aged and young—there were no old—was the oalject of 
Colonel Kirkmount, Mrs. Danvers, and the love-letters. 

Colonel Kirkmount rather prudently kept away from the ball. But it 
was impossible to suppose that he was ignorant of the remarkable inci- 
dent—the fact of the evening. When Mr. Danvers, whose confidence 
in the good conduct of his wife had led him to feel no jealousy before the 
cireninstance of the discovery of the letters, found that it was in vain to 
suppose that he had not been deceived by her, he, after some time, re- 
sorted to the step which in those times was supposed to be the only 
method which lay open to a gentleman who was situated as he was—he 
sent a friend to the colonel to appoint a meeting with him, as no apology 
could possibly, under existing circumstances, be accepted by him. 
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Now, as the colonel could not possibly avert from himself the odium of 
having given occasion for the lady’s writing the letters, he had, some time 
before this message from Danvers reached him, entrusted the cavalry 
officer to go to the house of the lady who had possession of them, and re- 
quest to know whether she had found any letters, as there were some bee 
longing to him missing. The lady refused to give them up, and the 
colonel and his friend were, consequently, nonplused in the affair. This 
friend, this cavalry officer, was-chosen as his second in the matter regard- 
ing Mrs. Danvers, by Mr. Danvers, but requested to decline having to 
interfere, owing to his confidential friendship with Colonel Kirkmount, so 
he was obliged to find some one else, and a medical man, who was his 
friend, undertook to be his second on the occasion. This doctor, then, on 
giving his message to the colonel, was referred by him to a fourth indi- 
vidual, a captain in one of the regiments, who would inform him where 
the meeting was to take place. I have in my notes, taken during a resi- 
dence in India, a memorandum of the number of duels which occurred 
while I resided in that country—a period of ten years—and the catalogue 
comprises a list of twenty-one instances, three of which were fatal, and also 
only three of which twenty-one could have it said in excuse for them that 
there was a just cause for the hostile meetings of the parties. This one 
that I speak of I name as one of the three; for though nothing could 
excuse the contemplated act of murder, still the cause of the animosity 
was one which could never be explained away by any words or acts; 
indeed, one can scarcely wonder at such a redress having been sought for. 

The doctor and captain appointed a place of meeting at a plain near a 
small wood, about three miles from the assembly-rooms of Cawnpore, at 
five o’clock the morning following the day of the message having been 
received, and, accordingly, the colonel and Mr. Danvers proceeded thither 
at the named hour along with them. 

After the usual preliminaries being settled, one of the seconds gave the 
word, “ Fire!” and both parties discharged their pistols, the ball of the colo- 
nel’s just touching the skirt of his opponent’s coat in its passage through the 
air; but no further damage ensuing, the colonel intimated to his second 
that he would never fire again at Mr. Danvers, but should the latter feel 


himself aggrieved, of course he would receive his fire, but would himself ~ 


fire his pistol in the air. The colonel having told this to the captain, his 
friend, the latter urged the doctor to persuade his friend Mr. Danvers to 
desist ; and feeling that matters had now gone far enough, Mr. Danvers 
agreed to this, and both parties left the ground. 

Such was the way in which the misunderstanding between Colonel 
Kirkmount and Mr. Danvers was settled. But how about the fact of the 
injury to his feelings, the complete destruction to his peace of mind, and 
the fall in fame and estimation of his wife’s character? To. these no 
reparation could ever be offered. To the gloomy shade of infamy, the 
bitter solitude of one lost in reputation, she was obliged to retreat; none 
of her sex would be seen near her. Her drives were in the roads where 
no other vehicles were seen; her days were spent in loneliness and tears. 

hen some of the young officers, who had known her before all the cir- 
cumstances of the sad story had become known, used to come in and see 


her, she felt shamefaced and abashed. Her partial and fond husband 
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learned to forgive her fault, being fascinated by her beauty, and, indeed, 
feeling compassion for her; but none of the lady-friefids who used to 
frequent her house, and looked on her before, partly with admiration, and 
partly with envy, came near her. The round of gaiety, of heartless 
frivolity, of evanescent pleasure, was still in its course, and still pursued 
with the same zest by all; but none regarded “the poor and broken 
bankrupt there.” 

No! Gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 

And lovelier things have merey shown 

To every failing but their own; 

And every woe a tear can claim, 

Except an erring sister’s shame. 


Her husband’s duties rendered it imperatively necessary that he should 
remain in the station; but the situation of both of them may be fancied. 

I said that a matter of this kind did not tend to put a stop to the round 
of dissipation and parties which took place at the station. The strict and 
the conscientious, and the persons of proper feeling, were, of course, 
scandalised, and, in fact, society felt outraged at the insult offered to it; 
but parties were not less numerous, and assemblages, both on the course 
and at the bands, were just as well attended as ever. Every evening, 
almost, Vanspaul might be seen driving out Mrs. Latour, and it seemed 
as if the colonel’s expostulations had been wholly unattended to, and he 
himself obliged to give up remonstrating with his wife as a hopeless case. 
He used frequently to ride beside them himself, and was never far away 
from the parties which they joined in and the places they frequented ; 
but he could not avoid seeing that it was almost in vain for him to attempt 
to hinder their intercourse together. When the united voice of the com- 
munity assembled in the ball-room, on the occasion when Mrs. Danvers 
made her last appearance there, was so loud and so decided in pro- 
nouncing against her, there was no chance of Colonel Kirkmount’s 
opposing the wishes of the body politic, so he withdrew his name from 
subscribing to the rooms; but, notwithstanding, the assemblies continued 
there. 

One would be tempted to ask in these times, when a higher moral sense 
pervades the minds of all men and women than that which was current 
at the time I speak of, how it was possible that such events could happen 
amongst English gentry? But the tone, the style, the manner of life 
which is prevalent in a colonial settlement, is, or was, far different from 
what any English or British resident could possibly imagine, unless he 
were for some time to live in one of the colonies in the East or West 
Indies. It was a sad thing to see the light conduct which marked the 
character of the young and the inexperienced who had just migrated 
from their happy homes in England, and had been launched forth into 
the world of colonial life—the disregard to religion—the contempt with 
which the officers, high in rank, treated the clergy and missionaries—the 
absence of an authorised place of worship in which the Sunday services 
could be held—the habit of the young men devoting the Sabbath to 
_—, whole mass of British society seemed, as it were, to have 
changed its character from the circumstance of finding themselves in the 
East. There were, no doubt, some bright exceptions—some champions for 
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a better cause—and even at this time that I speak of there was at least one 
such in Cawnpore. 

I recollect well, having met with frequently, the celebrated Havelock, 
who was as remarkable at that time as a good Oriental scholar as he after- 
wards became as a leader of troops during the dreadful times of the great 
mutiny. He was at the time ~ ‘new him forty years of age, and only a 
lieutenant in a marching regii. ..t, without a prospect of soon obtaining 
his promotion. He was a most exemplary character then. He stood 
almost alone amongst his fraternity as a constant and undeviating cham- 
pion for our holy religion. His was not the eye-service which many, as 
men pleasers, exhibit by way of showing to the world their respect for 
religion, and the example which they think it — and becoming to set 
before the soldiery. His was the heart-work which John Bunyan describes 
as characterising the walk of Faithful in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It 
is cheering to be able to advert to the instance of a devout and pious 
Christian being, through the mighty power of divine grace, enabled to 
show the world that a walk of life conformable to the followers of Christ 
may be maintained by one who is also a thorough and hard-working 
soldier. 

He was a very strict disciplinarian, and his habits and manners were 
very formal, and he was somewhat pompous in his manners, so much so 
that he got the character of being eccentric; but of his intrinsie worth no 
well-regulated mind could have any doubt, and he was then even supposed 
to have a knowledge and ability calculated to fit him for any command in 
the army. I recollect being present on one occasion, when I was a can- 
didate for passing in the native languages, and I, with several others, was 
at a civilian’s house, where we assembled to undergo the examination 
requisite for officers to pass who had to be recommended for the office of 
interpreter. In the course of the afternoon a native from the jungles 
brought in four young wolves, for the destruction of which animals go- 
vernment at that time gave a certain reward. The civilian and some of 
the young officers turned the wolves out one by one in the enclosure, and 
followed them with dogs, who tore them to pieces. Havelock protested 
against this, and said that it was not right to take away the lives of 
animals in that wanton manner. I thought this was carrying humanity 
to a great pitch. But whatever his opinions might be, he stoutly main- 
tained them, notwithstanding the opposition of those who held higher 
rank, His proficiency in the native languages was so great, that though a 
Queen’s officer he was appointed interpreter to the commander-in-chief. 

It was by dint of constant and unremitting application, untiring energy, 
strict habits of temperance, and early rising, that he attained this know- 
ledge, for he commenced the aly of those languages later in life 
than those who seek for great colloquial proficiency are accustomed to 
do. But his exemplary life has now become a familiar story in England, 
and had not the trying occasions which called forth his wondrous perse- 
verance and aptitude for command pushed him, as it were, into notice, I 
think that probably his worth and his talents might have rested in 
obscurity until the close of his career, although his unfeigned piety and 
unshrinking conscientiousness would have invariably endeared him to all 
with whom he was acquainted. But now his statue in Trafalgar-square 
attests the sense which a grateful country feels for his acts, and although 
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it might have been executed more gracefully, yet it still has a value to 
those who respect his memory, inasmuch as that it owns the merit of 
closely resembling him. 

It would have served Mr. Danvers’s cause best to have had himself 
removed from a station where he found himself and his wife so con- 
spicuously situated, but some time, in any case, would have to intervene 
before this could have been effected. However, as Colonel Kirkmount’s 
interest was great, he undertook to endeavour to procure his appointment 
at some distant station, and, in the mean time, he secretly counselled 
Mrs. Danvers to stay quiet, and not be seen abroad until he should hear 
some account of the exchange which he was using all his interest to effect. 
So these two became, as it were, dead to the rest of the world there, and 
she felt bound to believe the constant assertion which the colonel made 
her, that the unfortunate packet had been dropped by accident. Her 
more fortunate rival now enjoyed, so to speak, the sovereignty of the 
sphere of attraction, and, when the next réunion took place, shone in un- 
diminished lustre as the person upon whom all eyes were fixed. Her 
husband, Colonel Latour, was not there. At this party the dancing con- 
tinued till about one o’clock, and then the several couples, according to 
precedence, stood up, and the gentlemen led the ladies across the room, 
through the passage, and into the supper-room. Of course each gentle- 
man was occupied with his partner principally, and with getting her, in 
the first place, a seat at the table; and this accounted for the circumstance 
of none of the party having seen where Emma Latour had gone, or what 
had become of Mr. Vanspaul. However, after all had sat down, and the 
supper had gone on for some time, the general opinion of those present 
seemed to be that she had been driven home, and so the subject was dis- 
missed from the minds of all, and the night passed away without further 
remarkable incident. However, the next day Colonel Latour called early 
on his adjutant, and, in the greatest dismay, showed him a short note 
that he had that morning received, written by his wife, to the effect that 
she felt heart-stricken and harassed beyond all measure, but really thought 
it was better that she should herself announce the fact than that useless 
trouble should be taken by him in commencing a search for her. The 
truth was, she, in place of going in to supper with young Vanspaul, had 
left the ball-room and gone with him in a gig, and he had driven her to 
a landing-place beside the river, where he had already prepared a budge- 
row, into which they stepped, and that they had gone down the Ganges, 
and were now, at the time he received the letter, probably twenty miles 
away from the station, but it was in vain to send in pursuit of them. 
This note had been sent about three o’clock in the morning by a trusty 
groom in Vanspaul’s service, who had left him with Mrs. Latour in the 
budgerow, and had ridden one of Vanspaul’s swiftest horses, which had 
been kept in waiting there at a village by the side of the river, distant 
about ten miles from Cawnpore. Thus had these parties managed the 
elopement, and thus had this lady suddenly plunged into the abyss of sin 
_ sorrow which no human efforts could ever afterwards extricate her 

rom. 

Now, the after-part of this tale was far different from that which was 
remarkable in the facts regarding Mrs. Danvers, for this lady and her 
paramour actually returned together to Cawnpore, drove about together, 
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rode together in the most public places, and so lost, so regardless did she 
become to appearances, that she used to approach groups of people whom 
she had before known, and, with loud laughter and speech to Vanspaul, 
used to testify her unconcern for the presence of those persons ; and even 
on one occasion, when her husband was inspecting a regiment, she came 
with Vanspaul to the parade, and the colonel found himself obliged to re- 
quest the adjutant to ask them to withdraw. It baffled the belief of any 
one that a being should have so much allowed her nature to change from 
what seemed gentle, pure, gracious, and amiable, to the creature inde- 
scribable and contemptible that she had now become. But, in many 
cases, it has been found that fact is stranger than fiction. The day after 
their return to the station, the colonel sent a friend to Vanspaul, calling 
upon him to fix a morning for their hostile meeting; and when young 
anspaul received the message, he wrote to his companion who had 
formerly lived in the same bungalow with him, and who was his close ally. 
This friend settled the place of meeting with Colonel Latour’s second, 
and when the principal parties arrived the next day, after firing at one 
another twice, they left the ground, unreconciled of course, as, indeed, 
reconciliation was out of the question, but still with a feeling that they 
had done what was incumbent upon them to uphold severally their esti- 
mation in the world’s opinion. Vanspaul, taking into consideration the 
colonel’s position and wealth, as well as his age, was first of opinion that 
he would probably institute legal proceedings against him, or else, though 
less likely, report the circumstances to government by appealing to the 
Governor-General, so he felt, in fact, relieved. When he was driving 
from the ground, he said to his second, “ He is a very good-natured old 
fellow for firing at me. Had he gone to law, my finances are so low 
that I should have been ruined.” Indeed, however flattering to his 
vanity his conquest and his possession might be, he was little short of 
the road to ruin in the career which he was then pursuing, and to her 
was to be attributed the chief blame of the transaction. She was not proof 
against the matchless confidence and daring which marked every step of 
‘his conduct, and she, in truth, despised the vacillating and timid con- 
duct of her spouse. She said with the heroine, 


Non curo l’affetto, d’un timido amante, 
Che serba nel petio, si poco valor. 


Alas! for her foliy and her fickleness, the absurd fondness of admira- 
tion, and the insane love for all that is marked by éclat and celebrity. 
These were her ruin, as they had often, in many instances, been the ruin 
of others of her sex. But the downward progress to destruction, in a 
worldly point of view, with her was so piteously sudden, that no visitor 
who had been some time before at the place and seen her in the zenith 
of her glory, when she shone the cynosure of every eye, and “ marked 
her glowing cheek out-blooming all,” could have believed that the fallen 
creature whose presence was a bane to the sight, was the same being as 
the enchantress who before had charmed every observer. 

It was a deplorable fact that numbers of those who, like her, had 
been endowed with “the fatal gift of beauty,” and had forsaken 
the path of duty, were either then, or soon after, residents at that 
station ; and as it has been universally found that lamentable instances 
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of misconduct, either in high life or in low, never come singly, but act, 
as it were, like an epidemie in the neighbourhood where they oceur—in 
homely language, “ One fool makes many’’—so, shortly after the dé- 
nouement of the conduct which these different ladies pursued, there 
arrived at the station a character whose subsequent infamous notoriety 
made their small offences to dwindle into insignifiance when viewed in 
comparison with hers. Mrs. 1——, the wife of an officer in the Company’s 
service, was really one of the most beauteous creatures that it was pos- 
sible to see. At a party where she appeared in Cawnpore, all who were 
there agreed in thinking her the loveliest of all those present in the room, 
One young man was so taken with her charms, that, finding her engaged 
before his entrance to dance all the sets that were in the programme for 
the evening, he stood beside her, as she was engaged in a quadrille with 
another person, and it was not till after recrimination and a long parley, 
that some mutual friends hindered them from having a quarrel. She 
certainly caused a sensation there, but it was only for a time, for she left 
Cawnpore a few days afterwards, and subsequently embarked for Eng- 
land. It was during her passage home that matters turned out so badly 
that her husband was obliged to part with her, and she afterwards became 
the chosen inamorata, and, after a fashion, the wife of a king, and eclipsed 
all other rivals of her time by reason of her beauty, having won the 
affections of so many, and by her having experieneed such various vicis- 
situdes of fortune. She was better known to the world by the assumed 
name of “ Lola Montes.” 

I believe that it would be difficult to follow the thread of the narrative 
that leads through the various phases of the existence which afterwards 
betided to the Rival Beauties. I know that Mrs. Latour did not long 
stay with her first seducer, but afterwards sank deeper in the dreadful 
mire of disgrace which she had so imprudently entered, and the last I 
heard of her was that she was disowned by all, and indebted to strangers 
for a precarious livelihood; that even the heartless and unsatisfactory 
return of illicit love was denied her; and that her fatal mistake had 
“‘ plunged her below the depth of that deep in a deeper gulf still.” 

Of Mrs. Danvers I heard that the fondness and the confiding character 
of her husband bore up long against her follies, but as no one of respect- 
able character would visit at the house, she had gone home to England 
with him; and soon afterwards her conduct in London was so marked, 
that even he forsook her, and those who met him afterwards felt reluct- 
ance in making any inquiry after his wife’s welfare, as they were almost 
certain that something was amiss, but from his well-known affection to 
her they feared it would lacerate his feelings to introduce the subject. 
No doubt, however, that misery succeeded to the short-lived, feverish 
day-dream of excitement which she enjoyed for a time, and that she was 
also destined to drag on the rest of her existence in obscurity, having 
been long forgotten by her faithless admirer. 
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SINGLE-SPEECH SOUNDPOST. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
By Francis JAcox. 


Tue reader—that curiously concrete abstract—may be reasonably 
familiar with Shakspeare, and yet have clean forgotten who in the world 
was James Soundpost. Only once does James Soundpost open his lips. 
And when he does, it is but to avow his ignorance. He is No. 3 of 
three musicians, who are hired to play the wedding march and all that, 
at Juliet’s nuptials. Nos. 1 and 2 are less reserved of speech. The 
former, Simon Catling, can bandy bantering speeches with Peter, in the 
hall of the Capulets; and so can No. 2, Hugh Rebeck by name. But 
No. 3, our undemonstrative James Soundpost, never speaks but when he 
is directly spoken to, and hardly then ; even then, only to declare that 
really he knows nothing of what he is asked about. Peter is amusing 
himself with a grammatical analysis of a line he has just quoted, ‘ Then 
music, with her silver sound,”—and demands of all three musicians in 
turn the reason why of “silver sound.” Simon Catling has a reason 
ready at once: “ Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet sound.” So too 
has Hugh Rebeck: “ Srotee musicians sound for silver.” But when it 
comes to No. 3, and “ What say you, James Soundpost ?” that decent, 
reticent, unpretentious man comes out with a candid 


Faith, I know not what to say,*— 
and there an end. It is not much to say, as the words stand. But it is 


a multum in parvo ; it is his awa Neyouevov; and James Soundpost may 
stand forth as an ensample, to all time, of the scattered few of human- 


kind, who have the candour and the courage to say, under trying circum- 
stances, I non’? KNOW. 

True, there may be characters and circumstances to which the frank 
negative answer is infinitely more convenient than any other. 


Pour moi, je ne sais rien; n’attendez rien du notre,t 


is Petit Jean’s eager affirmation, in dread of a tiresome commission. So 
too with Moliére’s impatient ultimatum to a boring questionist, whom he 
ean shake off no other way : 

“'Tenez, monsieur, [ Moniire foguitur] je suis le plus ignorant homme 
du monde. Je ne sais rien de tout ce que vous pourrez me demander, 
je vous jure.”t 

A Know-Nothing would seem, as Mr. Peacock remarks, in certain 
strictures of his on that and other transatlantic misnomers, to imply a 
liberal self-diffidence,—on the Scriptural principle that the beginning of 
knowledge is to be aware of one’s own ignorance. But no such thing. 


It implies furious political dogmatism, enforced by bludgeons and re- 
volvers.§ 


7 Romeo and Juliet, Act IV. Sc. 5. + Racine, Les Plaideurs, II. 14. 
+ L’Impromptu de Versailles, Sc. 2. § Gryll Grange. 
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In nothing but the name would such a man as, for instance, Frederick 
Perthes, recognise affinity with such a crew. This honoured associate, 
though but a bookseller, of Niebuhr, Miiller, Jacobi, and their peers, 
owed his perfect ease in their company to his conscious desire of passing 
for no more than he was. “I know who and what I am, and am always 
~ anxious to reveal rather than to conceal my ignorance, in order to prevent 
waste of time. Do not, however, give me too much credit for modesty, 
for though I am aware that I know nothing, I am also aware that I can 
do much.”* 

There are some sorts of ignorance, it has been remarked, that are 
evidently not at all disagreeable to what may be called their possessors ; 
insomuch that pride in knowledge might sometimes seem to have given 
place to pride in ignorance ; and we are become used to hear men boast 
of knowing nothing on such-and-such a subject, of being pees 
ignorant on matters which engage the common attention, _ of whic 
most people have a smattering ; and thus have learnt to understand, by 
the iaendes confession, either that the speaker’s time has been better 
employed, or that Nature, liberal to him in great things, has inflicted on 
him some slight defect or incapacity separating him from less gifted men 
by an idiosynerasy. Or, it may be, he has such high and superior 
notions of what constitutes knowledge, that nothing less than entire 
mastery, amounting to an exclusive possession, of a subject deserves the 
name, and that everything short of this is ignorance. “ Again, there is 
feminine ignorance, recognised on all hands for what it really is, yet held 
in high esteem as an engine of coquetry, and as a conscious fascination. 
A pretty or a charming woman feels herself more pretty and more charm- 
ing for not knowing anything hard, deep, or recondite. It costs her 
nothing to disown the slightest acquaintance with the dead languages, or 
science, or anything that calls for abstract thought. In the opinion of 
those whose approval she most cares for, she might as well assume Miss 
Blimber’s spectacles as come out in any one of them.” 

The essayist we have been quoting suggests, however, that if our 
ignorance in certain fashionable points of knowledge presses on us, the 
best plan is to get up some subject of which we stand a chance of being 
sole student in our own circle. It matters not how trifling the speciality, 
he assures us—if a man only knows something that nobody else knows, 
the world will respect him. ‘Only be an authority upon beetles, or even 
seaweeds, and you may have small Latin and less Greek, you may know 
nothing of literature, and be grossly in the dark on politics, and it may 
all tend to your honour. If you know absolutely nothing else, how much 
must you know about beetles !”+ 

One of Mrs. Gore’s young ladies, all frivolity and fashion, in telling a 
friend of some prosy senior who talks to papa about the “ money-market,” 
is careful to add, “though what the word means I can scarcely con- 


* Perthes to J. von Miiller, Life, ch. x. 
¢ “lt is 4 case of concentration of the powers, of force of will, of single aim, of 
that ardent, indomitable pursuit of knowledge which is passion. And this is, 
perhaps, only a caricature of the truth—a truth of which, in an age of new sciences 
and perpetual discoveries, it is a comfort to be reminded—that a wise man must, 
after all, be content to be ignorant of many things.”—Essay on Ignorance, in the 
Saturday Review, vol. xvi. pp. 79 sq. 
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jecture.” Her brother, “ who had not always patience with his sister’s 
affectation,” hereupon instructs her that it means a sort of Covent Garden, 
situated in the heart of the city, where sovereigns are sold in quart mea- 
sures, like French beans, and dollars in sacks, like potatoes.* 

La Bruyére records how, in his time, “ Quelques femmes de la ville 
ont de la délicatesse de ne pas savoir le nom des rues, des places, et de 
quelques endroits publics, qu’elles ne croient pas assez nobles pour étre 
connus.”+ It is just the same in our own day and country, when a Bel- 
gravian belle affects never to have heard of Baker-street, or a Tyburni- 
enne of twenty to be unconscious of Bloomsbury-square. 

Moliére’s Clitandre expressed a common, and, in some sort, a whole- 
= feeling on the part of his sex, when he said of the demoiselle of his 

oice, 

Et j'aime que souvent, aux questions qu’on fait, 
Elle sache ignorer les choses qu’elle sait.f 


Catherine Morland “ was heartily ashamed of her ignorance—a mis- 
placed shame,” says Miss Austen, in that style of placid but piquant 
irony which is all her own; and adds: “Where people wish to attach, 
they should always be ignorant. To come with a well-informed mind, is 
to come with an inability of administering to the vanity of others, which 
a sensible person would always wish to avoid. A woman especially, if she 
yt the misfortune of knowing anything, should anual as well as 
she can.” 

Centon Hanley, disputing once with some shallow babbler in a coffee- 
house, is said to have suddenly arrested his noisy antagonist by telling 
him that in one short sentence he had perpetrated two enormous mytho- 
logic blunders, having interchangeably confounded Plutus, the blind god 
of wealth, with Pluto, the gloomy tyrant of the infernal realms. ‘“ Con- 
found them, did I ?” said the offender: “well, so much the better; 
confound them both for two old rogues.” But,” said Henley, “you 
have done them both unspeakable wrong.” ‘ With all my heart,” re- q 
joined the other ; “they are heartily welcome to everything unspeakable , 
beneath the moon: thank Heaven, I know very litile of such ruffians.” 
“But how?” said Henley; “do I understand you to mean that you 
thank Heaven for your ignorance?” ‘Well, suppose I do,” said the 
respondent, “what have you to do with that?” ‘Oh, nothing,” cried 
Henley; “only I should say that in that case, you had a great deal to 
be thankful for.”|| A rejoinder that may remind one of what Sydney 
Smith replied to some young person who objected at various stages of a 
discussion “ I don’t know that.” ‘“ Ah!” said the Canon, with a smile, 
“what you don’t know would make a great book.”4| Sydney’s retort, 
however, for once was second-hand. 

The late Lord Melbourne loved to affect a gentlemanly ignorance of 
business matters : 


On vantait en tous lieux son ignorance aimable, 


* Preferment, ch. iii. + Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ch. v. 
t Les Femmes Savantes, Acte I. Se. 4. § Northanger Abbey, ch. xiv. 
|| See De Quincey’s essay on Charlemagne; Works, vol. xiii. p. 154. 

{ Memoirs of Rey. Sydney Smith, I. 377. 
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says Boileau,* of a certain pleasant and highly-popular marquis ; and our 
insouciunt Premier seems to have aspired to a like reputation. Sydney 
Smith rallied him on this weakness of his, Instead of heing the ignorant 
man he pretends to be, says his clerical critic, before he meets the de- 
putation of Tallow-Chandlers in the morning, he sits up half the night 
talking with Thomas Young about melting and skimming; and then, 
though he has acquired knowledge enough to work off a whole vat of 
prime Leicester tallow, he pretends next morning not to know the differ- 
ence between a dip and a mould.f J/ faut que Vignoranee ait pour lui 
de grands charmes, as Trissotint says. La Bruyére, ridiculing another 
class of professed Know-Nothings (at least out of their own little circle of 
science), says that “leur ignorance est volontaire, et fondée sur lestime 
quiils ont pour leur profession et pour leur talens,”§ which they disdain 
to apply to common topics. Horace’s 
Cur nescire, pudens pravé, quim discere malo ? 

is no obstinate self-questioning of theirs. -Rather would poco-curantism 
of the Melbourne type adopt a motto from Sophocles,—ev ro gpovety yap 
pndev, #otcros Bios: to know nothing is the happiest life. It saves 
trouble, you know, and all that. 

In the particular case of Lord Melbourne, the spokesman of the 
Tallow-Chandlers might—if supposably conversant with Shakspeare— 
have given his lordship a rap on the knuckles in Lord Angelo’s style— 
saying, 

Either you are ignorant, 
Or seem so, craftily ; and that’s not good.|| 


A distinguished essay-writer bids us look at the ignorance constantly 
displayed upon all manner of subjects in the House of Commons, and at 
the air of something like pride with which it is exhibited. “A member 
the other day, having occasion to refer in a clumsy way to Dr. Newman’s 
Apology, observed that Dr. Newman had been led to Rome by consider- 
ing ‘ the Donatic amescosroy J as to the merits of which, said the speaker, 


‘no man is more ignorant than myself.’ ” It would be absurd, remarks 
his critic, to expect every member of Parliament to be a great historian 
and divine, but surely he ought to know the name of the Donatists, and 
to have at any rate a general notion as to who they were, and as to the 
meaning of Dr. Newman’s parallel between them and Protestants. 

In flagrant contrast with Single-speech James Soundpost, honest man, 
—if not with the affected ignoramus, his counterfeit, dishonest map,— 
stands such an impostor as La Bruyére’s Arrias, who would rather invent 
a lie than own to ignorance of anything in the heavens above, or the earth 
beneath, or the waters under the earth. ‘Il aime mieux mentir que de 
se taire, ou de paroitre ignorer quelque chose.”’** It is a markworthy 
feature in Swift’s self-portraiture as a satirist, that 

Those who their ignorance confess’d 
He ne’er offended with a jest.ty7 


* Epitreix. | + Sydney Smith’s Second Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 
Les Femmes Savantes,IV.3. § Les Caractéres de La Bruyére, ch. vii. 
l| Measure for Measure, Act II. Sc. 4. 


+ age the essay headed “ Our Noble Selves,” in vol. xviii. of the Saturday Review, 


. ** Les Caracttres de La Bruyére, ch. v., De La Société. 
tt On the Death of Dr. Swift. 
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How the Dean dealt with those who unconsciously paraded, while elabo- 
rately dissembling, their ignorance, every student of his life and works 
can pretty well guess. 

Mr. John Locke set an example not too widely and none too easily fol- 
lowed, when he wrote, as he now and then did, such passages as the 
following, in his chapter on Simple Modes of Space :—“ If it be demanded 
(as usually it is) whether this space, void of body, be substance or acci- 
dent ? I shall readily answer, I know not: nor shall be ashamed to own 
my ignorance, till they that ask, show me a clear distinct idea of sub- 
stance.”* Which they that ask would, very likely, undertake to show 
forthwith—rather than row in the same boat of contented ignorance with 
Mr. Locke. For, as Chesterfield says, on quite another subject, our con- 
jectures pass upon us for truths; we will know what we do not know, 
and often what we cannot know: so mortifying to our pride is the base 
suspicion of ignorance.t Moins on sait, moins on doute, observes one of 
France’s foremost thinkers; and he adds: Quand les hommes sont 
ignorans, il est aisé de tout savoir.{ Pithy and pointed is Archbishop 
Whately’s saying, that a fool can ask more questions than a wise man can 
answer; but a wise man cannot ask more questions than he will find a 
fool ready to answer. 

It is the charlatan in Butler who 


—knew whatever’s to be known, 
But much more than he knew would own.§ 


Tt takes 2 Cicero to say, Nec me pudet, ut istos, fateri nescire quod 
nesciam. Hail, Tully, for that saying: we bid the Father of his country 
hail ! 

In parts superior what advantage lies ? 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 

*Tis but to know how little can be known !|| 


When Mr. Peacock’s Marionetta, striving in vain to get a plain answer 
to a plain question of hers, from Mr. Flosky, desires to know whether he 
knows or does not know what to say, that gentleman sublimely replies, 
that to say he did not know, wouid be to say that he was ignorant of 
something; and Heaven forbid that a transcendental metaphysician, who 
had pure anticipated cognitions of everything, and carried the whole 
science of geometry in his head, &c., &c., should fall into so empirical an 
error as to declare himself ignorant of anything.§ 

When Arabs are puzzled by questions about the identification of Serip- 
tural localities, by eager and easy travellers frora the far West, they “find 
it easier,”, says Wir. Porter,** “and more satisfactory to invent answers 
than to confess ignorance ;’—and this intelligent guide warns us, as well 
he may, of the De Sauley school of antiquarians, ingenious and inventive 
exceedingly. 

Southey tells ust+ of a Frenchman once, who, not being ashamed of ap- 
pearing ignorant on such a subject, asked another who with some reputa- 


* Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, book ii. ch. xiii. § 17. 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, Dec. 14, 1756. 
Turgot, Discours en Sorbonne. 
Hudibras, part ii. canto iii. || Pope, Essay on Man, ep. iv. 
Nightmare Abbey, ch. viii. ** Handbook for Syria and Palestine. 
Tt In ch. clxxxvii. of The Doctor. 
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tion for classical attainments had not the same rare virtue, what was the 
difference between Dryads and Hamadryads; and the man of erudition 
gravely replied that it was much the same as that between Bishops and 
Archbishops. 

We shall by-and-by come upon a story of Southey himself setting up 
for omniscience, in his school-days, and of the lesson his school-fellows 
taught him by heart, upon that occasion. Meantime be it observed how 
gratifying is any record of the condign exposure of such shallow pretence. 
As when little boy Byron, for example, set a trap for the “ pompous 
ignorance” of his sometime tutor, Mr, Lavender, by scribbling down on 
a sheet of paper all the letters of the alphabet, put together at random, 
but in the form of words and sentences, and, placing them before “ this 
all-pretending person,” asked him gravely what language it was. The 
quack, unwilling to own his ignorance, answered confidently, “ Italian,”* 
—and little George Gordon went off into eestasies of laughter on the 

t. 

"ae discreet than Mr. Lavender was the adventurer in Goldsmith, 
who, if ever he was asked a question,—whether he knew it or not, instead 
of giving an answer, would only smile and look wise.t The governess in 
one of Mr. Thackeray’s books should have stuck to the smile only, and 
looked wise, without committing herself to speech—for even a mono- 
1? may be damaging, when it happens to be Yes, and ought to be 

o. Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh is looking over Miss Ponto, the 
an MS. song-books, and finds five faults of French in four words. So 

e asks the magnificent governess, Miss Wirt, “in a waggish mood,” 
whether Dante Algiery was so called because he was born at Algiers ? 
and receives a “smiling answer in the affirmative, which,” quoth he, 
ledge” rather doubt about the accuracy of Miss Wirt’s know- 

ge.” 

It was a trying position for a lad like Frederick Perthes (already cited 
as a sui generis Know-Nothing), on his first introduction to the “ best 
society,” to be placed at dinner beside old Herr Biisch, a man of seventy, 
almost blind, and very deaf, who would insist on Perthes helping him to 
everything, and who, as each dish was presented, asked, “‘ What’s that ?” 
Now the bookseller’s apprentice had neither seen, smelt, nor tasted a 
single one of the dishes before in all his life ;§ and the mortification of 
having to declare his ignorance was greatly aggravated by his being also 
compelled, by the venerable gourmand’s deafness, to bawl out J don’t 
know ! two or three times over each remove, so that every guest heard it 
plainly enough, whatever Herr Biisch might do. Of course the guests 
were amused. And honest Fritz had the grace to be so too, and to laugh 
as cheerily as the best-of them, as ever and anon a fresh minute-gun had 
to boom forth another negation. Youth is not altogether the easiest time 
to afford this hearty candour. 

When Christian and Peveril first meet at blithe and buxom Dame 
Whitecraft’s, as she trips off to the mill, tucking her clean gown through 
the pocket-holes, that her steps may be the more alert, “ A dainty dame, 
and dangerous, is the miller’s wife,’”’ says the former, looking at Peveril. 
“Is not that old Chaucer’s phrase?” — “I—I believe answers 

* Moore’s Life of Byron, ch. ii. + Citizen of the World, letter xxvii. 

The Book of Snobs, ch. xxvi. 
See Memoirs of Frederick Perthes, ch. iii. 
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Peveril, not much read in Chaucer,* and ashamed of what would have 
been the more truthful reply, Really I don’t know. 

Robert Southey, in his early school-days, having by a lucky—or as the 
event proved, unlucky—hit gained a character for precocious omniscience, 
was set upon, one morning, by some of his envious fellows, a few minutes 
before the master made his appearance,—the besetting band demanding 
whether he, with all his learning, could tell what the letters i. e. stood 
for. The question was proposed in the taunting tone of expected triumph, 
which he would have dearly liked to disappoint ; and he had not the 
magnanimity to say, I don’t know. So he answered that he supposed it 
was for John the Trengilie ; and to this unlucky guess he was indebted 
for what he calls “a wholesome mortification,” such as taught him never 
again to be ashamed of acknowledging himself ignorant of what he really 
did not know. ‘It was an useful lesson, especially as I was fortunate 
enough to perceive, early in life, that there were very many subjects of 
which I must of necessity be so.” + 

In one of the college examinations he conducted as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, the late Dr. Chalmers once had to call up a raw-boned 
student from the wilds of Ross-shire, of whom he asked—about to plunge 
with all eagerness into the discussion of the Malthusian doctrines, “Who 
was the father of the correct theory of population?” At once, and in 
the strongest northern accent, his young friend answered, “ Julius Cesar.” 
The gravest students are said to have been overset by this daring hit ; 
and for some minutes nothing was seen of the Professor himself but his 
back rising and falling above the backboard as he struggled with the fit 
of laughter into which he had been thrown.t 

Dean Ramsay has a story of a lad coming for examination to another 
Scotch divine, who, knowing that the catechumen in question was not 
very strong in theology, and not wishing to discourage him, or “ keep 
him from the table’’ unless compelled to do so, began by asking what he 
thought a safe question, and what would give him confidence. So he 
took the Old Testament, and asked him, in reference to the Mosaic law, 
how many commandments there were. After a little thought the lad put 
his answer in the modest form of a supposition, and replied, cautiously, 
* Aiblins [perhaps] a hunner.”§ 

Another anecdote to the like effect, with a difference, Dean Ramsay 
tells, of a betheral who was asked what had been the text on such a 
night, when the family of his questioner had been kept from church. 
‘The man of office, confused at the question, and unwilling to show 
anything like ignorance, poured forth, ‘ Weel, ye see, the text last day, 
was just entirely, sirs—yes—the text, sirs—what was it again—ou aye, 
just entirely, ye see it was, ‘“‘ What profiteth a man if he lose the world, 
and gain his own soul ?”’ ”|| 


* Peveril of the Peak. ¢ Autobiography of Rob. Southey, letter xii. 

~ Hanna’s Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers. 

§ The story might, but does not, end here. Naturally the pastor refused to 
pass so green a Guesser at Truth. ‘The rejected candidate, on his way from the 
manse, met another candidate, on his way toit; and asked him, “ Weel, what will 
ye say noo if the minister speers hoo many commandments there are?” ‘Say! 
why I shall say ten, to be sure.” Triumphantly the other rejoined, “Ten! Try 
ye him wi’ ten! I tried him wi’ a hunner, and he wasna satisfeed.”—Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life, &c. 

|| _Ibid., p. 224, 
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Nor be forgotten the genial Dean’s account of an English guest under 
a Scottish roof, who professed himself as rather knowing in the language 
of the north side of the Tweed. His entertainer asked him, accordingly, 
what he supposed to be the meaning of “ ripin’ the ribs” [clearing ashes 
out of the bars of the grate]. To which he readily answered, with all 
the dash and élan of one native and to the manner born, “ Oh, it de- 
scribes a very fat man.”* 

Mr. Shirley Brooks is amusing in his character-portrait of the lawyer’s 
clerk, Paul Chequerbent, who affected the sportsman, wore tiny gold 
horse-shoes for studs, and had a stick like the handle of a riding-whip ; 
but whose reputation as a turf-man, once rather high in the office, was 
sadly damaged by an accident. Somebody suddenly asked him the 
meaning of a “handicap,” when that matter-of-fact senior, Mr. Limpet, 
happened to be in the room. “Mr. Chequerbent, with some hesitation, 
explained that it was rather a technical expression, the meaning of which 
varied in different counties and at different races, and was not easily 
defined in a few words; but the inquirer knew what jockey-ceap was— 
well, it was not “exactly that, but had to do with the colours of the 
riders, and depended on whether they were amateurs or regulars. Mr. 
Limpet looked up, heard this lucid solution very quietly to the end, and 
then said a few words, which caused Mr. Chequerbent to grow quite 
red, and offer him, rather loudly, a bet on the point.” The sequel is 
that Mr. Limpet bowed and retired, but Paul’s incessant reiteration, for 
the next hour, that they saw Limpet was afraid to bet him, did not work 
in a very reactionary manner, and Paul had hardly recovered his position 
up to the date of the last Derby.t 

When Sam Slick once repeats, in his own dialect—which makes a 
difference—a French exclamation he has lately heard, “ What’s that ?” 
asks a friend. “ Well, I didn’t know,” replies the Attaché, in con- 
fidence, “for I never heerd the word afore; but it don’t do to say you 
don’t know, it lowers you in the eyes of other folks. If you don’t know 
what another man knows he is x tate at your ignorance. But if he 
don’t know what you do, he can find an excuse in a minute. Never say 
you don’t know.” 

He was one of a thousand—in wisdom or unwisdom, for opinions 
may differ—that friend of Cowper’s, who answered a mathematical 
question in the schools with an explicit and unconditional Prorsus 
nescio. 

Still better was Johnson’s answer—a “noble answer,” Leigh Hunt 
calls it{—to the lady who inquired why he defined pastern, in his Dic- 
tionary, to be a horse’s knee :—“ Ignorance, madam, sheer ignorance.” 

Human wisdom, remarks a modern commentator on Plato, has reached 
its furthest point when it gets to say, I do not know—Gop knows. In 
the child’s story of “Beauty and the Beast,” the Beast says to Beauty, 
“Do you not think me very ugly?” “ Why, yes,” said she, “for I 
cannot tell a story.” ‘ You are right,” replied the Beast; “ and besides 


* Reminiscences of Scottish Life, &c., p. 74. 

¢ “His brilliant account of that great national event, however, in every detail 
of which he was utterly wrong, except as to the fact that Epaminondas was first 
and Bung second, did him as much service as a dashing speech in the House does 
to a politician of tainted character.”—Aspen Court, ch. iii. 

}¢ The Attaché, ch. xxvii. § Imagination and Fancy, 253. 
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being ugly I am very stupid.” ‘I think you cannot be very stupid,” 

Colonel Whyte Melville’s young Tattleton, at the Club window, men- 
daciously omniscient, is type of a too large company. Does anybod 
know anything about Orme, who’s gone and accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds? is a question put among the club gossips. Nobody does. 
But young Tattleton is equal to the occasion, and can explain the phe- 
nomenon offhand. “* Mad!’ observed young Tattleton, sententiously, 
who preferred hazarding a falsehood to betraying ignorance on any sub- 
ject whatever,—‘and shut up down at that place in the country,’ he 
added, shaking his head commiseratingly, and pointing with his fore- 
finger to the spot where his own brains ought to lave been.”* 

Philosophers that give themselves airs of wisdom and sufficiency, says 
David Hume, in his metaphysical “ Inquiry,’ have a hard task when 
they encounter persons of inquisitive dispositions, who push them from 
every corner to which they retreat, and who are sure at last to bring 
them to some dangerous dilemma. The best expedient, he suggests, to 
prevent this confusion, is to be modest in our pretensions; and even to 
discover the difficulty ourselves before it is objected to us. “ By this 
means, we make a kind of merit of our very ignorance.” 

Oh, what a deal of mischief were unmade 
If Ignorance always on perplexing points 
Replied as honestly—if folks at least 
Pretended to teach only what they know.t 

‘In the time of the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, a lady of the 
Court, who had been to visit the Observatory, demanded of Mairan— 
so the story is told by M. Arago—“ Tell me, I pray, what are the belts 
of Jupiter?” “TI do not know,” immediately replied the Secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences.—“ Why,” rejoined the curious lady, ‘is 
Saturn surrounded by a ring ” “Ido not know,” was again the reply of 
Mairan. The lady growing impatient, then said to him with a certain 
degree of rudeness—“ What purpose does it serve to be an Academi- 
cian?” “It serves, madam, to reply I do not know.” I do not know, 
adds M. Arago, would be still in the present day the reply to questions 
about the tails of comets.§ And to other questions, practically frivolous 
and vexatious, by the gross. 

Montaigne affirms that many abuses in the world are begotten, indeed 
that all the abuses of the world are begotten, by our being afraid of 
acknowledging our ignorance. Admiringly he refers to the style at 
Rome, for a witness who deposed to what he had seen with his own 
eyes, and for a judge who determined on his most certain knowledge, to 
adopt the form of expression “It seems to me.” And emphatically he 
wishes that people should rather have retained the habits of pupils at 
threescore years old, than “go out doctors, as they now do, at ten. 
He who would cure ignorance, must confess it.”’| 

In Natural History, as in all other departments of speculative in- 
genuity, remarks Mr. G. H. Lewes, there have been a goodly number 


* Good for Nothing, vol. i. p. 31. 
t+ Hume, An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, ch. iv. part ii. 
; Caroline Bowles (Southey), Old Ephraim. 
Popular Astronomy, by Francois Arago. 
|| Essais de Montaigne, 1. iii. c. xi. 
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of outrageously extravagant hypotheses, gravely propounded, and credu- 
lously accepted. ‘ Men prefer an absurd guess to a blank; they would 
rather have a false opinion than no opinion; and one of the last deve- 
lopments of philosophic culture, is the power of abstaining from forming 
an opinion, where the necessary data are absent.’”* Contrast with this 
Rousseau’s assertion that “ Tout au contraire des théologiens, les méde- 
cins et les philosophes n’admettent pour vrai que ce qu’ils peuvent expli- 
quer, et font de leur intelligence la mesure des possibles.”f As for les 
théologiens, even at this time of day there may be a lesson for them in 
the deferred and ever deferred response of Simonides, who being asked 
by Dionysius the tyrant what God was, desired a day’s time to consider 
of it before he made his reply ; and when the day was expired, desired 
two days; and afterwards, instead of returning his answer, demanded 
still double the time to consider of it. This “great poet and philo- 
sopher,” as Mr. Addison calls him,t the more he contemplated the nature 
of the Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his depth; and 
that he lost himself in the thought, instead of finding an end of it. 

It is in an inspired book§ that we read the avowal, There be three 
things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four which I know not. 

Gibbon|| applauds Cicero for “‘ very honestly confessing,” that although 
he had translated the Timzeus of Plato, he could never understand that 
mysterious dialogue. 

Though it told against her at the time, it tells in her favour now, that 
Joan of Arc not only never gave herself out for a saint, but confessed, 
and denied not, but confessed, I am no prophetess. She knew not the 
future, she said. She might discern the signs of the times; but fore- 
sight of the actual future she distinctly disavowed. The evening before 
a battle she was asked whether the king would conquer, and replied 
that she knew not. 

But as regards worldly wisdom the children’of this world are, in all 
generations, wiser than the children of light. ‘* What’s the reason of 
rheumatics ?” the ingenious Mr. Squeers asks of that cripple and crone, 
Mrs. Sliderskew, over the bottle. ‘“ What do they mean? What do 
people have ’em for—eh?” Mrs. Sliderskew didn’t know (and didn’t 
mind saying so—which must have shocked Squeers), but suggested it 
was possibly because they couldn’t help it. ‘ Measles, rheumatics, 
hooping-cough, fevers, agers, and lumbagers,” said Mr. Squeers, “is all 
philosophy together; that’s what it is. The heavenly bodies is philo- 
sophy, and the earthly bodies is philosophy. . . . Philosophy’s the chap 
forme. If a parent asks a question in the classical, commercial, or 
mathematical line, says I, gravely, ‘ Why, sir, in the first place, are you 
a philosopher ?’—‘ No, Mr. Squeers,’ he says, ‘I an’t.’ * Then, sir,’ says 
I, ‘I am sorry for you, for I shan’t be able to explain it.’ yon 
the parent goes away and wishes he was a philosopher, and, equally 
naturally, thinks I’m one.”** 

* Studies in Animal Life, ch. v. 

t Jean Jacques wrote this & propos of the doctors declaring there was nothing 
the matter with him (me regardaient comme un malade imaginaire) because they 
could not make out his complaint (n’avaient rien compris & mon mal).—Les Confes- 
sions, 1"° partie, livre vi. 

See the opening paragraph of No. 531 of The Spectator. 

§ Prov. xxx. 18. || Decline and Fall, ch. xxi. 

“| See Michelet, Histoire de France, tome v. livre x. 

** Nicholas Nickleby, ch. lvii. 
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Ir is surprising how much has been done within the last few years to 
rehabilitate the pure fame of the lovely Marie Antoinette. The ink was 
scarcely dry with which we epitomised the eloquent and striking defence 
of that unfortunate queen written by the brothers De Goncourt, than we 
had to study Count d’Hunolstein’s selections from her unpublished cor- 
respondence, the countess having been attached to the queen’s household, 
and we have now before us the still more extensive collection of corre- 
spondence illustrative of the same epoch, collected by the praiseworthy 
industry of M. Feuillet de Conches. Certainly of all rehabilitations none 
can be more impressive than those that issue from the very mouths, as 
it were, of the accused. No other person of so high a birth, so exalted 
a rank, so fair in person, so lively and amiable in disposition, and so 
chaste and pure in mind, has been so calumniated by the social cor- 
ruption of the land of her adoption, as Marie Antoinette. Although 
some of those who lent themselves to this base system of defamation are 
still alive, the day has come when, in France itself, the character of the 
persecuted daughter of Maria Theresa is at length better understood and 
more truly appreciated. 

It is a mere coincidence, but it is nct 2 little curious, that as Hecuba 
dreamt that she had brought into the world a burning torch, as Iphigenia 
and her mother Clytemnestra, and Polyxena and Andromache had their 
warnings, so had Marie Antoinette, and so, indeed, had Josephine. It is 
all superstition, but so deep were Josephine’s convictions, that while the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, Madame de Fontenay (afterwards Tallien), and other 
fair prisoners were weeping at the order come for their removal previous 
to trial, Madame de Beauharnais actually laughed. Nay, so hurt was 
Madame d’Aiguillon at this ill-timed levity, that, aware of Josephine’s 
convictions, she said to her tartly, “ Well, why don’t you appoint us at 
once to your household!” “Do not let that give you any anxiety, 
duchess,” was the reply ; “ you shall be my lady of honour.” The empress 
used to take pleasure in repeating this strange story herself. ‘The fall of 
Robespierre took place next day, and their lives were saved. 

Marie Antoinette, with an extreme sensibility and a somewhat romantic 
imagination, as shown in her acts of life, especially at Trianon, had the 
pardonable weakness of dwelling at times, but only for a moment, upon 
unlucky warnings. She would chase such away with the smile of a better 
faith and a juster reason, but they were so numerous, that, in moments of 
grief, they would, despite of herself, force themselves upon her. She could 
never rid herself, for example, of the reminiscence that the day of her 
birth was signalised by the terrible earthquake at Lisbon. She knew, too, 
that at the dauphin her husband’s birth, a courier had been despatched to 
the king at Choisy, that he was thrown and killed, and that thus the 
message was never delivered. But can we blame Marie Antoinette for 
her superstitious sensibility, when Goethe himself was troubled with the 


* Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette et Madame Eli cd 
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fact that a celebrated thaumaturgist of the day, the Tyrolese doctor Gass- 
ner, interrogated by Maria Theresa as to the future of her then infant 
girl, turned pale and declined to reply? 

By some curious coincidence the hut on the island of the Rhine, in 
which Marie Antoinette was welcomed after a strange fashion into French 
territory, was hung with Gobelins representing Jason, Medea his wife, 
and her revenge on Creusa—a representation of the most fatal marriage 
perhaps on record. It is not surprising, with such an excessive sensibility 
to impressions of this kind, that the fearful loss of life that attended upon 
the festivities of her marriage (twelve hundred killed and wounded) 
should also have had an effect that was never entirely effaced, and which, 
indeed, every now and then manifests itself in gloomy forebodings that 
are to be met with in her correspondence. 

The first portion collected by M. de Conches naturally begins with the 
events that followed upon her Rest separation from home—her journey to 
France to be wedded. But here, we may remark, Marie Antoinette’s 
more confidential correspondence was written at this epoch to her sister, 
Maria Christina, “1a seule a qui j’ose parler 4 cceur ouvert,” she says her- 
self in one of her earliest letters; and hence M. d’Hunolstein’s collection, 
which we have previously noticed, is more interesting than M. de Conches’, 
which contains at first only the more formal letters written to her mother, 
An additional letter to Maria Theresa, recording the progress in France, 
dated May 15, 1770, intimates that it was by the advice of the “ good 
~ Duke of Choiseul’’ that she requested to see the king’s daughter, Madame 
Louise, at her convent of Carmelites. This letter was dated “ Chateau 
de la Muette,” where Louis XV. is said to have shown so little respect for 
a girl of fourteen and a half years of age, and the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, as to have allowed Madame du Barry to be present at supper. 
Marie Antoinette had, however, the tact to make no mention of the cir- 
cumstance to her mother till after the lapse of a year or two. M. de 
Conches repeats the old story, that when asked how she liked the favourite, 
she contented herself with replying, “ Charmante.” On another occasion, 
a supplicant had not contented herself with applying to the dauphine, but 
had also laid her griefs before Madame du Barry. Mischief-making 
courtiers soon reported this to Marie Antoinette, who merely observed, 
“ Well, she has done quite right; in such a case, if it had been necessary, 
I would have thrown myself at the feet of Zamore.” The supplicant 
— it may be noticed, for her son’s life. Zamore was Madame du 

arry’s black page. 

The letter to her mother announcing her marriage appears both in the 
De Conches and the Hunolstein collections. So also of the letter inform- 
ing her mother of the sad accidents that happened on the occasion of 
the rejoicings. Letters to her sister Christina appear, however, shortly 
afterwards in De Conches’, in addition to what are met with in the 
Hunolstein collection, while, at the same time, some in the latter collec- 
tion are wanting in De Conches’. In one of these she — a favourite 
allusion to her sister Charlotte—the friend of Lady Hamilton—who, 
when sent to her Neapolitan husband, said she was being “cast into the 
sea,” and, in another to her brother Joseph, having said she was a “ Dau- 
phine en biscuit de pate tendre.” She says, laughingly, “ It is now four 
months since I am dauphine pite tendre, and the compliments on the 
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subject have not yetended. Only imagine, that they have just presented 
to the king a picture in which I figure amidst all sorts of flowers—I am 
placed in the centre of a rose: only that! The king was pleased, so I 
was obliged to say it was very pretty and very like, and the artist with- 
drew delighted. I really wish they would get to an end with all these 
insipidities.” To a correct taste and judgment, Marie Antoinette added, 
‘ indeed, all the more sterling qualities of her mother. Visiting the 
Duchess of Mazarin, who gave herself the airs of one of the divinities of 
Mignard and Le Brun, she observed, “She has the appearance of a 
Calypso!” 

In a letter in the De Conches collection, Marie Antoinette alludes, as 
early as December 27, 1770, to the overthrow of the De Choiseul 
ministry. All she says, however, is: “I have been much moved by the 
event, for M. de Choiseul has always been a friend of the family, and has 
7 all occasions given me good advice. It is no use being Dauphine 
of France ; one remains not less, do what one will, a stranger.” This 
was a feeling that Marie Antoinette never got over, nor was she indeed 
ever permitted to do so. Here is a charming little cabinet picture : 
* Monsieur de Provence holds his head still higher since he knows that 
his marriage has been declared by the King of Sardinia, and that his 
affianced has received the official compliments. Monsieur d’Artois, always 
lively, and who has a word for everything, has declared that he also 
intends to carry off a Sabine. Now, the good Princess Christina of 
Saxony, whose appearance you are acquainted with, is expected here. 
Monsieur de Provence said to him that would just suit him, and advised 
him to carry her off, which caused so much laughter that the king was 
compelled to join in it.” 

Marie Antoinette could only converse with M. de Merey, the Austrian 
representative, at court balls, and anything that was not strictly etiquette 
was severely controlled by Madame de Noailles, yet she was always 
doing good. In one of her letters to her sister, she grieves for one 
Hackenberg, wounded by an explosion in the camp of Luxembourg, and, 
she adds, that she was going to Compiégne, where the wounded man’s 
sister was in a situation, and that it would give her an opportunity of 
doing something for her. On another occasion, she writes: “I lately 
married two young girls, concerning whom I had most touching infor- 
mation. Noone has an idea how many qualities and virtues lie hid 
among the lower classes ; and there are some among these poor good 
people to whom publicity is only wanting to make examples of them, 
there are so many traits that do them honour.” 

The day of the king’s death the Dauphin wrote as follows to the Abbé 
Terray, controller-general of finances: ‘ Monsieur the controller-general, 
I beg of you to have two hundred thousand frances distributed among the 
poor of the parishes of Paris, in order that they may pray for the king. 
If you find that it is too much considering the demands of the state, you 
will draw upon my pension and that of Madame the Dauphine.” This 
letter had a very good effect, and impressed the public with promises of 
a happy reigu. How the Dauphine wrote to her mother that they were 
both terrified at the idea of reigning so young, we have noticed before. 
The letter appears in both the De Conches and Hunolstein collections. 

Louis XV. perished of small-pox ; his sisters, who attended him, even 
2n2 
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contracted the virulent disorder, and no sooner was his death known by 
the rush of courtiers from the ante-chamber of the departed sovereign to 
congratulate Louis XVI., and the noise of which is declared to have been 
like “ thunder,” than the court took its departure for Choisy, and the 
very next day the king wrote to the Duc de la Vrilliére : 

“Sir, in the frightful trouble in which we were yesterday, I was not 
enabled to send you my orders with respect to Madame the Countess of 
Barry. It is necessary, as she knows many things, that she should be 
shut up too soon rather than too late. Send her a lettre de cachet to 
the effect that she goes to a convent in the country, with orders that she 
sees no one. I leave it to you to determine the place and pension which 
(so that she may live respectably) I give her in consideration of the 
memory of my grandfather. ‘Tell me at once what you shall decide 
upon.” 

Othe next day the king alludes to orders which must have been issued 
in the same brief space of time against Madame du Barry’s brother, “a 
wretch who trafficked upon his sister’s immorality, and robbed her at the 
same time,” and, he adds, that no mercy is to be shown to the Doctors 
Suton (probably Sutton, as they were apparently English quacks), and 
who appear to have offered some panacea for the late king’s malady, and 
then refused to interfere. The following, written the same month (May, 
1774), is not quite so creditable to the new monarch’s ideas of justice. 
It is addressed to the Duc de la Vrilliére: 

“Monsieur, my aunt Sophia takes a deep interest in Mademoiselle 
Gilbert, niece to her first woman of the chamber, whom her father 
wishes to withdraw from a convent in which she is, in opposition to her 
own wishes; my aunt asks for a lettre de cachet to keep her there. You 
had better send it too soon than too late.” It is true that “ que son pére 
veut faire retirer du convent ou elle est, malgré elle,” may, by a various 
punctuation, be read “as from a convent in which she is, in opposition 
to her wishes to remain there.’ At all events, it shows the many and 
various applications of the lettre de cachet. In contrast with this in- 
finitesimal bit of absolutism inspired by “ Aunt Sophia,” is a more credit- 
able letter written to the Duc de la Vrilligre upon the occasion of the 
dismissal of M. de Maupeon, whom he accuses, from documents before 
him, of great harshness and inhumanity, and who, he says, deserved a 
lettre de cachet. He expresses himself favourable to parliamentary 
action, as wished for by all classes, and he adds: “ It is better to make 
oneself loved than feared, and I wish to be loved.” Speaking in another 
letter of a reward he had given to Euler, he says: “I would wish to 
recompense thus all the great talents, that do honour to their age by con- 
tributing to civilisation and to the welfare of the people.” So, likewise, 
on the occasion of the presentation of the physician Portal: “I have 
heard,” he writes, “ on all sides of this doctor, who is, it appears, a learned 
man, and a friend of humanity. I wish to treat him well. His salutary 
methods must be made known in every direction. . . . There are np 
little things when the welfare of the people is concerned.” Of Buffon 
he said: “ All that I have seen and heard of this writer prove to me 
that he will be the glory of my reign.” These are sentiments that 

would do honour to the most able men that were ever called to a 


throne. 
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Marie Antoinette had learnt music under Gluck, and hence the 
maestro’s success and reputation were always dear to her. In. the 
Hunolstein Correspondence we find her relating how she took the Em- 
peror of Austria to hear “Iphigénie en Aulide,” how “he ensconced 
himself at the bottom of the box, and how, at a decisive moment, she 
took him by the arm and led him forward, when he was received with 
acclamation by the public, and went home delighted at his reception and 
at the success of ‘our good Gluck.’ ”’ She apparently infused the same 
enthusiasm into her husband, for Louis XVL writes, under date of 
January 14, 1775: 

“I was charmed by the opera of ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,’ by the Che- 
valier Gluck, which I heard yesterday in Paris. The queen, madame, 
and my two brothers were transported as well as myself. It is a work of 
the greatest beauty. I testified my satisfaction to the author after the 
performance. I wish to send him a present, which will show the respect 
in which I hold his person and his talents.” 

Here is a delightful little confidential letter of Marie Antoinette’s, 
when all was youth and hope: 

* Beloved sister, you must have been for now some days past far away 
from Presbourg, and you are all gathered together around the empress- 
queen in the family circle. I transport myself there in imagination, and 
surprise you by my arrival. I kiss you with all affection, and I pray 
Monseigneur Albert, who has not written to me for so long a time, to 
permit me to make him a beautiful curtsey, after having kissed the hand 
of my good mamma, and respectfully saluted his majesty the —— I 
should wish nothing better than to receive the compliments which the 
Queen of Naples has so well deserved since the beginning of this month.* 
But there are no appearances of such a thing, and I do not like to be 
spoken to about it. We amuse ourselves here well; we dance and play 
without dreading the wolves, with which you tell me they are infested in 
Hungary. You quite terrified me with your midnight stories. I read 
nothing, I do nothing with my ten fingers, and yet I am so busy as not 
to know when to steal a minute. Adieu, dear Christine! Mind you 
give to each what belongs to them, and especially kiss dear mamma’s 
hand for me. Heavens! how I press you all to my bosom in my imagi- 
nation !” 

The contrast between the styles of Louis XVI. and his queen is very 
striking. There is a great deal of good sense in all the king wrote, only 
here and there obscured by his horror of Protestants and philosophers, 
and by that stern adhesion to monarchical rights even while professing 
to encourage parliamentary reforms. It was this that alienated the 
sympathy of the English from him long before he began to be carried 
along in the vortex of a revolution, which even the Constitutionalists 
found it impossible to arrest. But in Marie Antoinette’s early letters all 
is airy, graceful, charming, and clever—not the studied cleverness of 
Louis XVI., who, when he says a good thing, seems, like Pelham, to 
think it is time to depart or to conclude, but that natural spontaneous 
effusion of inborn talent which seizes at once upon the bearing of every 
act and word, and which, when applied to more serious matters, became 


— Queen of Naples, her sister, gave birth to a prince on the 4th of January, 
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so marked as to lead Mirabeau to say, “ The king has only one man in 
his council, and that man is the queen.’ The following letter at once 
flatters M. de Penthiévre, exalts the king more than he could have done 
himself, and yet breathes of that life of Trianon and St. Cloud which has 
been so much condemned by some. It is addressed to the Princess of 
Lamballe : 

“ T need not tell you, my dear Lamballe, the pleasure I experienced at 
hearing from you. We had just heard of all your successes in that fine 
province which the Duke d’Aiguillon had so much irritated. It required 
no less than M. de Penthiévre to make them forget that administration, 
and to calm their minds. Sinee M. de Pentliévre has promised on 
leaving that he would have nothing but favours to distribute on the part 
of the king, the king will aid him with all his heart to keep his word, 
for you know that he likes to reward better than to punish, Everything 
attests that M. de Penthiévre took the right road to cause the king’s 
name to be blessed in Brittany. He is loved there as he is worthy of 
being loved. Every day you walk on foot in the midst of your Bretons; 
you trample upon etiquette, you live in distributing charity—what a life 
of happiness! How I do envy you, my dear friend! I am chained 
down in Versailles, constrained by all the rules of etiquette and appear- 
ances ; and, worse than that, I am far away from you! I would tell you 
to come back forthwith, if you were not so busy doing good.” 

Noble sentiments abound at the same epoch in Louis XVI.’s letters, 
although he may not have possessed the same facility of expressing them 
as Marie Antoinette. Discussing the question of employing unpaid 
labour on the royal roads with Turgot, he denounces the advocates of 
such proceedings with a just indignation. ‘There are,”’ he says, “so 
many private interests that are opposed to general interests. The more 
I think of it, my dear Turgot, the more I am led to repeat to myself 
that there are only you and I who really love the people.”’ 

Nor did small matters escape him. A botanist, M. Aublet, was in bad 
favour as a promoter of dissension in the Isle of France; but the king said 
his science should counterbalance old wrongs, and he would be well dis- 
posed towards him. “There are so many useless people!”’ Again, he 
insisted on restrictions in the sale of poisons—a practical fallaey—and he 
adds: “If the sale had not been so easy during the last age, we should 
not have had to mourn over so many crimes of poisoning.” The same 
thing has been repeated every age upon the discovery of new poisons. 
Eradicate bad passions, and poisons will be innocuous. It is amusing 
also to find the king advocating, in 1776, extra-mural interments, a sani- 
tary precaution only recently introduced in this country—and why so?— 
because, as Louis XVI. would have said, private interests were affected 
by the measure. There are not wanting in every country “ good” people 
who will close their eyes to the possible and indirect destruction of 
numbers of their fellow-creatures, rather than lose a few hundreds a 
year. What kind of principle must those persons have who send bad 
meat to market, or palm off on their customers the milk of diseased 
cows? The French had striking illustrations of the danger of crowded 
churehyards. In 1773, a grave was opened at Saulieu at the time when 
a number of children were taking their first communion. The priest, the 
vicar, forty children, and several of the congregation, died of the pestilent 
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vapours that emanated from that single grave. The French first legis- 
lated on the subject in 1766, and again, on the occasion just alluded to, in 
1776 ; but the laws were evaded until the Revolution came, and, although 
it filled the streets with victims, it banished the bodies from the metro- 
olis. 

7 Marie Antoinette was at the same epoch busy indulging in her first 
little essays in doing good. She adopted a little child, one of a family of 
orphans stumbled upon by accident at St. Michel, so the king must fain 
also adopt the eldest. The king was also much pleased with a present of 
birds of prey and sporting dogs, made by one Dom Nicoles Spirley, Abbé 
of St. Hubert, in the Ardennes. It was a proof, he said, that the taste 
for hunting and shooting, which is that of a gentleman, was not extinct 
in his kingdom. “If I was lieutenant of police,” once said Louis XV., 
“T would put down cabs.” This on account of the accidents that were 
anticipated from their introduction. Louis XVI. repeated the observation, 
but did not act upon it. Writing of the botanist Buchoz, he asks, 
‘*‘ Where does he find the time to write so much?” The king might well 
ask the question ; this Buchoz wrote without study or reflection, and his 
works—among which was one with the pompous title ‘“‘ Le Jardin d’Eden, 
le Paradis terrestre renouvelé dans le Jardin de la Reine, 4 Trianon”—all 
died with him. When the Emperor Joseph visited Paris, we learn from 
a letter of Marie Antoinette’s he asked the king why he did not visit his 
provinces, to himself ascertain their wants, The king excused himself by 
saying that Louis XV. had not considered it proper for him to do so, but 
he would send his brothers. He even spoke of visiting Vienna, which 
threw the queen into ecstasies, and it was on this occasion that she penned 
the memorable expression, “* Ah! if one day I could go and embrace you 
and embrace our good mother, how happy shed I be, after so many years 
passed away from you! Well, I love you to madness, you and the whole 
circle of the green room, and yet at the same time I feel myself French 
to the tip of my nails: we must have the virtues of our state. The 
nation is excellent.”” It was in the same letter that she said, “ The king 
is not demonstrative; but he loves with all his heart.’’ Writing of officers’ 
debts, Louis XVI. said, ‘ Men of order are the best disciplined, and are 
those upon whom one can best reckon at all times.” If officers on actual 
service were exempt from arrest, it would put an end to those usurious 
practices which ruin so many young men in the army, for the usurer would 
cease to ply his seductive vocation, and in the words of Louis XVI, “ It 
would preserve for its natural destination the allowance which I make for 
their subsistence and for their proper maintenance.” 

Louis XVI. also directed his especial attention to the difficult question 
of mendicity. It was, indeed, in his opinion—and it was a wise one— 
the most important subject to which a government could direct its atten- 
tion, and no honour could accrue to an administration equal to that of 
affording relief without increase of taxation. In this country, although 
the poor rate is one of the most burdensome taxes, it is one of the ques- 
tions which least of all occupies parliamentary attention, and that for the 
simple reason that private interests are involved. Should a member for 
the Tower Hamlets or Finsbury, for example, advocate equalisation of 
the poor-rate in the interest of his electors, the whole host of county and 
borough members would as strenuously oppose it in their own interest and 
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that of those whom they represent. This is one of those questions in 
which the parliamentary system fails, and justice cannot be obtained where 
interest prevails. Louis XVI.’s notions upon the subject were very con- 
cise: no mendicity on any account, work for the able-bodied, hospitals for 
the infirm, and prisons for those who resist. The system has no more 
worked in France than vast mansions for able-bodied and infirm alike, and 
an almost indiscriminate out-door relief, with education (in many cases 
without instruction) for the young, have answered in this country. 
There are many honest persons in England who pay taxes to the poor 
and are yet more in want of assistance than many a dishonest recipient 
of relief. 

It is grievous to find the king always speaking of England as “the 
natural enemy and rival of the Bourbons,” whether in France or in Spain. 
England, as a constitutional country, has undoubtedly been always opposed 
to whatever was absolutist or despotic in the government of the Bourbons, 
and as a commercial nation, before the doctrines of free trade, so one- 
sided as yet in practice, were broached, and it had become an accepted 
maxim in political economy that the wealth of one nation did not detract 
from but contributed to that of another, it was the rival of other nations, 
especially on the sea; but even then more in enterprise and industry than 
in that irritable or sullen jealousy which is the least reputable form of 
rivalry, and which led France to commit the grievous error of combating 
for the Americans. The younger branches of the Bourbons, being con- 
stitutionally inclined, understand at the present time full well that there 
is no natural enmity to the Bourbons. If the British government failed 
Louis XVI. in his extremity, it was because he would not concede par- 
liamentary privileges in time to save his throne and his life. 

That, with all Louis XVI.’s paternal and praiseworthy attention to the 
most minute particulars in which the well-being of his subjects was con- 
cerned—as poor-laws, foundlings, burials, pawnbroking, feudal servitude, 
and other social evils—the political condition of the kingdom was not al} 
that could be desired, either within or without, is sufficiently attested by 
a passage in one of M. de Mercy’s letters to the Emperor Joseph, and 
that written on the auspicious event of the birth of Marie Antoinette’s 
first child. “Whatever may be the circumstances,” writes the ambas- 
sador, “if it were possible not to precipitate matters, I think there 
might still be means, at a decisive moment, to induce this court to 

ursue a less miserable line of conduct, were it only in matters of 
anguage !” 

The feudal rights of ‘‘ mainmorte,” or servitude, were not only still in 
existence when Louis XVI. began his rule, but the “ preparatory 
question,” or inquisition by torture, although nearly fallen into desuetude, 
was still legal. The king, discussing a proposition of his ministers to do 
away altogether with so barbarous a practice, premises “ that he does not 
consider it prudent to abolish, without grave motives, laws that have been 
rendered respectable by their antiquity and long practice.” (As if a 
amount of antiquity could render the practice of torture respectable ? 
“I feel, on the contrary, how much it concerns my wisdom not to open 
the door to a new right in all matters a principles might be sapped 
in their basis, the dignity of my justice might be contravened, and the 
respect of the people shaken in what is, by exciting a taste for what is 
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not.” Such are always the principles of those who dread innovation, 
and if they obtained caivenilly the eloquence of a Brougham and a 
Wilde might as well be spent in open air as at a Social Science meeting. 
Louis XVI.’s heart was better than his head. The former recoiled before 
torture, however venerable and respectable, but he compromised for giving 
way to his feelings by a curious mental subterfuge: “Such proceedings 
have always been repugnant to me, and I have always asked myself, from 
my earliest youth, if, in the application of torture, it was not mostly 
strength of nerve that decided upon crime or innocence, and if it was not 
treating one who was only accused as a convicted criminal.” 

Not only France and Spain repudiated constitutional England at this 
epoch—just as the powers are agreed to repudiate all constitutional states 
in the present day—but upon the occasion of the death of Maria Theresa, 
the Emperor Joseph seized the opportunity to develop his political system 
to Louis XVI. “ All that I ask,” writes the Austrian emperor, “is, that 
you look carefully into the facts, and judge me by them. I am quite 
certain that you will never find them in contradiction with my words, 
notwithsianding all the absurdities that my dear neighbour Frederick 
may invent and give circulation to, either as my pretended partiality for 
England, or my projects of aggrandisement, by the destruction of the 
Germanic system, and by the union of all the episcopacies of Germany 
under bishops and coadjutors belonging to my own family.” This was 
written eighty-four years ago, and it might have been penned yesterday, 
so little has the position of parties under new representatives changed 
with regard to one another. There is the same jealousy between Austria 
and Prussia in regard to Germanic supremacy, the same readiness on the 
part of either to throw Great Britain overboard to cultivate the amity 
of France, and the same system of playing the Romanism of Southern 
Europe against the Protestantism of the North. 

But a truce to political rivalries. Marie Antoinette, delighted at the 
birth of a dauphin, and in happy ignorance of the fate destined for her 
innocent babe, commemorates the event by sending to Madame de Lam- 
balle some couplets, which she justly designates as “ poissardes,” but 
which the king himself had repeated to her: 

Ne craignez pas, cher papa, 

D'voir augmenter vot’ Famille, 

Le bon Dieu-z-y pourvoiera ; 

Fait’s-en tant qu’ Versailles en fourmille: 
¥ eat-il cent Bourbons cheux nous, 

Ya du pain, du laurier pour tous. 

We had intended, in epitomising the Hunolstein Correspondence, to 
have remarked upon Marie Antoinette’s eloquent defence and yet sen- 
sible remarks on Freemasonry, now the object of imperial — 
but space prevented us. M. de Conches returns to the subject, refers 
to the Hunolstein collection, and adds that these lodges have preserved, 
in some parts of Europe, in opinion, and often in fact, the dangerous 
character of secret societies. Marie Antoinette’s pleas are scarcely ad- 
missible, for the Princess of Lamballe was grand mistress of the Scotch 
lodge, and a considerable number of the ladies of the court were Free- 
masons; but, after all, as the queen justly observed, “cannot one do 
good without attaching so much mystery to it?” 
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One of those wise dispensations of Providence—or of publishers— 
which have baffled abler heads than Louis XVI.’s, attracted his attention. 
On the occasion of remitting a small sum of money to a descendant of 
Racine’s, he says: ‘I have always regretted that the works of these fine 

eniuses, which become the honour and the —- of the nation, 
ane their descendants without means, whilst so many others are enriched 
by them. What I did five years ago to protect the rights of authors, is, 
unfortunately, far from obviating all inconveniences of this nature.” 

Whilst the court was at Fontainebleau, Maria Christina wrote to inquire 
about the carp. Marie Antoinette replied amusingly enough: “TI really 
cannot tell you all that they say concerning the carp in the ponds here. 
They tell so many marvellous stories that I don’t believe in any one of 
them. And yet they are repeated just as if they were gospel, but no 
carp has yet written its history, and we shall not know the truth until 
some learned fish shall have put us in his confidence. I sent food this 
morning in your name to all these centenaries, but not one spoke.” 

A gratuity of two hundred and forty francs pension was granted at 
this epoch to one Gammin, a locksmith—the same man who afterwards 
denounced to the Convention the iron box in the Tuileries, at which he 
had worked with the king, and who pretended that he had been poisoned 
by the queen in the presence of the King! 


M. de Conches’ collection contains nothing new, as far as personal cor- 
respondence is concerned, in what regards the affair of the necklace, “ first 
stroke of the revolutionary bell,” as he justly terms it, asad and wretched 
trial, the real bearing of which can no longer be misapprehended in the 
present day, in which the queen’s name was unjustly and scandalously 


compromised, in which the folly of love, enhanced by the folly of am- 
bition, betrayed into the most incredible credulity a great officer of the 
crown and a prince of the Church; in which a lost woman, perishirg 
with hunger, in open hostility with society that rejected her, sought for 
the enjoyments of luxury through intrigue ; in which forgers lent their 
art to imitate the queen’s signature, and in which a disreputable person- 
age contributed her venal beauty to aid in blinding M. de Rohan, and 
completing the swindle by personating the queen. Well might Marie 
Antoinette exclaim, in her grief, when a parliament, corrupted by libels, 
and which in great part had their origin in a most mistaken court levity, 
acquitted M. de Rohan: “ The verdict which has been given is a fright- 
ful insult. Iam bathed in tears of grief and despair. One can rely 
on nothing since perversity has taken upon itself the task of hurting 
my feelings by every means in its power. What ingratitude! But I 
shall triumph over the wicked by doing threefold the good that I have 
always tried todo. It will be easier for them to afflict me than induce 
me to take vengeance on them.’’ The Hunolstein Correspondence is 
much fuller on this melancholy topic. Marie Antoinette even transmitted 
to “4 sister the ballads that were sung in the streets in connexion 
with it. 

In the Hunolstein Correspondence we have also a letter from Marie 
Antoinette, dated March 24, 1787, to her brother the Emperor Joseph, 
in which she remarks upon the proceedings of the Assembly and the 
gathering of notables, as indicative of forthcoming troubles. In the De 
Conches’ collection we have a still more curious letter, addressed to the 
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Duchess of Polignac, at that time at Bath for her health, and which is 
especially remarkable as denouncing that chivalrous defence of America 
which involved France in war with England, cost her her navy, and laid 
the seeds of revolution in France : 

“Where you are you can, at least, enjoy the comfort of not hearing 
talk of affairs, Although in the country of high and low Chambers, of 
oppositions and motions, you can close your ears, and let people talk. 
But here it is a noise to stun you, do what you will. The words oppo- 
sition and motions are established just as in the English parliament, 
but with this difference, that when one passes over in London to the 
party of opposition, one breaks openly with the monarchy, whilst here 
many oppose themselves to the wise and benevolent views of the most 
virtuous of masters, and keep their appointments. It is, perhaps, more 
skilful, but it is less noble. ‘The time of illusions is gone by, and we are 
going through the ordeal of cruel experiences; we pay dearly at the pre- 
sent moment for our enthusiasm and infatuation in the American war. 
The voices of honest people are stifled by numbers and by cabal. Ques- 
tions at the basis of subjects are abandoned for the sake of words, or of 
multiplying quarrels among individuals. The seditious would rather 
drag the State to ruin than give up their intrigues.” In a further letter 
to the same amiable duchess, Marie Antoinette speaks in still stronger 
language of the baseness of the opposition in acting disloyally yet hold- 
ing by their appointments, and she enumerates, among others, La Fayette, 
De Broglie, De Mirepoix, De Brienne, and others, including D’Estaing, 
who was guillotined under Robespierre, after having basely borne witness 
against the queen. 

On the 16th of June, 1789, we find the king denouncing the expression 
of “ privileged classes” by the third order of the States-General in regard 
to the other two orders, the clergy and the nobility. “‘ Such expressions,” 
he said, “ were only calculated to uphold a spirit of division, which is 
utterly opposed to the progress of the welfare of the State.” On the 
17th of June, the States-General declared themselves through Siéyes, sup- 
ported by Mirabeau, the “ National Assembly,” and on the 27th the 
three orders were fused into one! On the 19th of August, 1788, we find 
Marie Antoinette acting in favour of Necker, yet dreading his presump- 
tion. ‘“ He requires a curb,” she says, writing to M. de Mercy. “ The 
personage above me (the king) is not equal to such, and I—let what 
may be said or take place—I am never more than second, and, notwith- 
standing the confidence of the first, he often makes me feel it.” By the 
11th of July, 1789, Necker had promised, according to Marie Antoinette, 
to take his departure in secret and without noise. From this epoch, in- 
deed, we have little more than presumption on the one side and conces- 
sions on the other, with occasional stand-points or bursts of opposition, 
which only served to aggravate the evil. The very night of the fall of 
Necker the French Guard united with the people, and fired on the royal 
German regiment. On the 17th of July the king held a meeting at the 
Hotel de Ville, leaving to the nation the liberty of naming the ministry! 
Well might the Russian minister write to his chancellor: “It was an 
event that entirely changed the position of affairs and of the monarchy.” 
‘A revolution that would be scarcely credible if it had not happened 
before the eyes of the living!” 
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Great concessions once made, little ones follow almost insensibly. 
Marie Antoinette writes to M.de Mercy, saying she had approved of the 
“ gardes du corps” being kept out of the capital if their presence was ob- 
noxious to the people, but they must not be permitted to undergo any 
change, or be incorporated with other troops! Concessions did not come 
from royalty alone, but from the nobility and the clergy. Madame 
Elizabeth wrote on the 5th of August, 1789: 

“ The night of Tuesday and Wednesday the Assembly sat till two in 
the morning. The nobility, with an enthusiasm worthy of the French 
heart, renounced all feudal rights and the right of game. Even fish will, 
I believe, be included. The clergy renounced tithes at the same time, 
as well as the holding of more than one ‘ bénéfice.’ This act has been 
sent to the provinces. It is to be hoped it will put an end to the burn- 
ing of chateaux. Seventy have already been consumed. It was who 
should make the most sacrifices: everybody was magnetised.” 

This was the epoch when Louis XVI. was proclaimed “ Restorer of 
French Liberty.” The Austrian ambassador, M. de Mercy, Marie 
Antoinette’s chief correspondent and almost sole reliance, was as much 
misled in regard to the real progress of events as others. On the 16th 
August, 1789, he wrote to the queen: “I foresaw how displeasing the 
morning of Thursday would be to the queen. They wished to consecrate 
the very height of delirium by a religious ceremony, and this mockery of 
piety will not escape the surprise ont cutenet of Europe. But it is as 
well that events should march in this direction: they will pave the way 
all the more surely for a return!” When, by a movement which has 
been attributed by some to the Duke of Orleans, the royal family were 
forcibly removed from Versailles to Paris (October 6, 1789), poor M. de 
Mercy made frantic efforts to obtain access to the queen’s person. He 
describes himself as endeavouring to penetrate even into the ante- 
chambers, but they were encumbered with insurgents, and he was told 
by the queen’s best friends that his presence there as Austrian ambas- 
sador might only serve to compromise Marie Antoinette. The latter was, 
as usual, courageously resigned to the progress of events. “If we could 
forget where we are, and how we came here,” she wrote the next day to 
M. de Merey, “ we ought to be satisfied with the attitude of the people. 
I hope, so long as bread is not wanting, that many things will come 
round again. I talk to the people, to the fishwives, as well as to the 
national guard ; all give me their hands, and I give them mine.” 

M. de Mercy encouraged her in these demonstrations. ‘ That which 
my zeal leads me to consider to be of the utmost importance in the pre- 
sent crisis,” he says in one of his letters, “is, that the national guard, its 
chief, and the people, should have reason to hold the queen in affection. 
A few acts of beneficence, which shall be seen to emanate directly from 
= majesty, would produce an effect that might yet remedy everything.” 

oor queen! she was always making concessions; concessions to Louis 
XV., when as a child she came into the country and declared Madame du 
Barry to be “ charming ;”’ concessions to the royal family and the court, 
in order to be French and not Austrian; concessions to the king, when 
her name and reputation were jeopardised by the infamous trickery of the 
necklace affair ; concessions on the purchase of St. Cloud from the Orleans 
family, and where she received and treated with kindness people of all 
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classes (an act of condescension denounced by the brutal Mirabeau); and 
now she was to go on making concessions to the mob and armed insur- 
gents, when not a concession had ever availed her, in the court or in the 
streets, save to sink her deeper and deeper in that enmity in which she 
was by some strange fatality ever held by the majority of the French 
nation. Capefigue himself, an ultra-legitimist, traces all Marie An- 
toinette’s misfortunes and unpopularity to the manner in which she was 
treated by her own friends and relatives at court, and M. de Conches, in 
the preface to the present work, upholds precisely the same view of the 
case. 

. Marie Antoinette’s courage and self-reliance, as we have seen by the 
Hunolstein Correspondence, and we now see corroborated here, never 
abandoned her. She had the good sense to see herself that M. de Mercy’s 
presence in Paris only served to aggravate hostile feelings, after the events 
of Versailles, and she wrote to him not to come to Paris, adding also that 
she had still hopes, notwithstanding the wicked acts that were being com- 
mitted, of being able to bring round the wiser and more honest portion of 
the bourgeoisie and the people! Madame Elizabeth also relates, in a 
letter written at the same epoch, that when the royal family reached the 
gates of Paris, M. Bailly was there to welcome them. The king replied 
that he should always see himself with pleasure and confidence in his good 
city of Paris. M. Bailly repeated the king’s words to the people, but 
omitted the word “ confidence.” The queen called his attention to the 
fact, when he cleverly remarked, “‘ Messieurs, you are much happier than 
if I had not made a mistake.” ‘This in allusion to the queen’s calling his 
attention to it, and the populace shouted, ‘“‘ Vive le Roi! la Reine! et 
nous tous!” The last dune was sufficiently indicative of the hollowness 
and hypocrisy of the first. 

One of the most curious and important of all the letters which belong 
to this epoch is one written by the Russian minister. He declares that 
La Fayette exposed to the king the Duke of Orleans’ guilty connivance 
in the revolutions of Paris and Versailles, and that the duke, in return, 
exhibited papers compromising the ever calumniated Marie Antoinette in 
a conspiracy, in conjunction with the other princes, to emigrate to Eng- 
land. He did not, at the same time, deny his own culpability ! 

The king and queen were now quasi-prisoners in Paris, relying upon 
time, patience, a confidence in those around them, to bring about a 
change; but the Parisians would not have it so. The movement of the 
fanatics was kept up by an abominable licence of the press, which never 
ceased to send forth libels which M. de Mercy justly denounced as dis- 
honouring the nation in the face of Europe; and in the second place, by 
an equally vile and disgraceful system of exciting and keeping alive sus- 
picions and troubles, with no other foundation than the corrupt motives 
of their inventors. We find M. de Mercy, for example, busy in officiall 
correcting the false report of Marie Antoinette having despatched “ mil. 
lions” to Austria ; then we find Marie Antoinette writing to M. de Merey 
about a gendarme in his service, who, it was reported, had boasted that 
another revolution—that of the provinces—would soon set the royal 
family at liberty. To which M. de Mercy replies that he has no gen- 
darme in his service. Next, M. de Mercy writes that the belief is current 
in Paris that the king has given up his usual habits of walking and 
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shooting, only to make his captivity more glaring, and to excite the pro- 
vinces against the capital ! 

Madame Elizabeth was subjected to the same system of surveillance as 
the rest of the royal family. ‘Do you remember Croisard, the son of 
my sister’s woman of the wardrobe?” she writes to Madame de Bombelles, 
* Well, he is now attached to my steps in quality of captain. I say 
attached, for they do not leave us any more than the shadow does the body. 
Do not fancy that it annoys me. As my walks are little varied, it is all 
one tome. I walk, however, as much as I can; this morning I walked 
a whole hour.” When complimented by her dear “ Bombe,” as she calls 
her, on her courage, she replied, “I assure you it is far less than people 
think. Ithink it requires very little to support that which one cannot 
prevent, and that is my history.” On another occasion, alluding to the 
death of a mutual friend, she says: “It hink she must be very happy, 
although I do not envy her fate. As I have always been very curious, I 
should like to see the end of this revolution !” 

Marie Antoinette wrote to her brother Joseph a letter, which appears 
in the Hunolstein collection, under date February 26, 1790 (and which 
the emperor never read, for he died on the 20th of the same month), ex- 
pressing her intention to open negotiations with Mirabeau, “ whose im- 
morality fills her with horror,” and detailing the difficulties that lay in the 
way of such a proceeding. In the De Conches collection there is a re- 
markable letter from the queen, the date of which is doubtful, but sup- 
posed to be April 22, 1790, to Baron Flaschanden, asking him to obtain 
the services of a man, at once clever, skilful, and faithful, ‘‘ whom we can 
make use of to captivate or destroy the monster.” This Flaschanden was 
a very active agent of the royal family in Germany the whole time of the 
revolution. M. de Conches says he is in possession of two volumes of 
letters addressed to him by Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIIL., 
the Comte d’Artois, and the Prince of Condé. 

The judgment of Madame Elizabeth appears, like that of Marie An- 
toinette, to have been in advance of the vacillating opinions of the king. 
“ We let everything be done,” she says in one of her letters ; “ and what 
is worse is, that we persuade every one that we are not annoyed at what 
is going on. M. de la Fayette is justly called dictator, for the result of 
this beautiful love for the king will be to make an imbecile of the latter 
and to give him a Mentor.”’ Again, in another letter, she says ; “ You are 
afraid of civil war; I, I admit to you, look upon suchas necessary. In the 
first place, I believe it exists, because, whenever a kingdom is divided into 
two parties, and that the weaker party only obtains permission to live on 
condition of allowing itself to be despoiled, it is impossible but that I 
should call that civil war. Further, anarchy will never cease without it, 
and I think that the longer it is delayed, the more blood there will be 
spilt. Such are my principles. They may be wrong; but, if I were 
king, they should be my guide, and perchance I shouid avoid many mis- 
fortunes.”’ 

A letter from Marie Antoinette’s brother, the Emperor Leopold, on his 
accession to the throne, gives the key to many of the queen’s letters pre- 
served both in this and in the Hunolstein collection. The emperor ex- 

presses his earnest wish to be useful in the crisis, but he does not see his 
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way, for he does not know what the wishes or intentions of the French 
court are, nor does he know who are real friends from those who are not 
to be depended upon. He particularly seeks for information upon these 
points. At this epoch the French court had, indeed, no policy save that 
of concession, conciliation, patience, and confidence, all of which were * 
more and more abused every day. M. de Mercy called them “ counsels 
of patience, wisdom, and peace,” but their wisdom may well be doubted. 
Madame Elizabeth saw the crisis in a clearer light. At this epoch the 
provinces of the south, of the east, and of the west, were still loyal, and 
might have been brought to act against the insurgent capital ; whether 
the progress of civilisation would have been benefited or otherwise by 
such a civil war, will be a matter of much difference of opinion. ‘The 
ever turbulent Marseilles was an exception, but if there the national 
guard invested the forts, at Nimes and Montauban they were exercising 
reprisals on the “ Patriots.” In the mean time, in Paris, as Madame 
Elizabeth concisely puts it, the Assembly was depriving the king of the 
right of making either peace or war, as a preliminary to depriving him of 
the right of wearing a crown, for that was about all that remained to 
him. The selfishness of the great powers at such a crisis was never more 
glaringly manifested than in a letter of the Russian chancellor’s of this 
epoch; not a word even of sympathy for the royal family, but M. de 
Simolin must bribe the National Assembly to arm itself against England; 
the only regrets are that Mirabeau, who was most to be depended upon, 
(as open to bribery P) was unwell! 

The letters of affectionate attachment, and of willingness to do all in 
his power on the part of the Emperor Joseph, scarcely justify the irrita- 
tion shown by Marie Antoinette, and animadverted upon in our notice of 
the Hunolstein Correspondence, at his non-interference. But we must 
remember that the persons of the king, queen, and royal children, were 
at that moment subjected to constraint and violence, and their lives were 
in danger. No wonder, then, that the queen should call for succour to 
her imperial brother. Marie Antoinette’s last hopes of “ captivating or 
destroying the monster” Mirabeau had met with utter discomfiture, and 
nothing remained but evasion or help from without. But it was impos- 
sible to get the king to move. Madame Elizabeth alludes several times 
in her letters to the want of decision on the part of the king, which she 
calls “ numbness of the extremities.” In one, she says: “I have seen 
the handsome man ; he is rather in despair. His patient has still that 
numbness in the extremities, and he is afraid that it will extend itself to 
the joints, till there will no longer be a chance of remedy.” In another, 
she says: “ The master of the place is more unreasonable than ever. 
His creditors persecute him, and will finish by making his friends die 
with grief. But nothing can induce him to part with his own. Pur- 
chasers present themselves on all sides, but nothing comes of it. What 
will you? He must be left for what he is; we must not be anxious 
about him, but pray to Providence to be wiser towards him than he is to 
himself.”” It is manifest by her correspondence, that this clever princess 
never knew of the abortive attempts made to conciliate Mirabeau—the 
secret was well kept at court. A memoir of M. de Calonne’s, addressed 
to the Count de Cobenzl, and explanatory of the views and proceedings 
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of the prince’s brothers to Louis XVI., contains the most statesman-like 
views of the crisis contained in the correspondence as far as it goes. M. 
de Calonne does not hesitate to say that, notwithstanding all they may 
write, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were not inclined to leave Paris. 
This not so much for want of resolution as from principle. They had 
been deceived by La Fayette into a belief that, by remaining, the king 
would soon be enabled to resume in Paris itself, and through the inha- 
bitants of Paris, the exercise of his power, and the free use of sufficient 
authority to dissolve the existing Assembly, to establish another better 
organised, and to give to the State a good constitution and perfect tran- 
quillity, without violence, without commotion, and without any effusion of 
blood. The constitutional party, as well as the Jacobites, were appre- 
hensive as to the state of the provinces, as to the action of the princes, 
and as to the attitude taken up by the emperor in Brabant. All they 
sought for was to gain time. They said to the king and queen, “ Your 
lives are in peril if the least movement takes place, either on the part of 
the princes or of the Austrians. But if you stop where you are, and 
paralyse absolutely the one and the other, you shall soon obtain all that 
you wish for.’’ La Fayette lent himself to this deceptive Jacobite policy, 
the effects of which are manifest in many of Marie Antoinette’s letters of 
the epoch. M. de Calonne justiy concluded, in the face of such a state 
of things, that to defer action any longer would be to lose all—the throne 
to the Bourbons, and peace to Europe. But that to leave the king and 
— where they were, would be to bring about their death, and that 
the only possible way of interfering under such circumstances was with 
such a force as should render Paris responsible for every insult offered to 
its sovereigns. Events moved, however, with greater rapidity than pro- 
jects, and the first volume of this remarkable correspondence closes with 
a letter from Marie Antoinette to M. de Mercy, in which she explains all 
the arrangements made for their flight, with M. de Bouillé in command 
of the troops in the west—troops that he could not depend upon, as was 
shown at Varennes—and that the place of refuge determined upon was 
Montmédy, a small stronghold only a league from Metz. If obliged to 
quit that frontier fortress, they could withdraw “with their troops” by 
Alsatia upon Switzerland. It will be curious to compare Marie Antoi- 
nette’s and the clever Elizabeth’s account of the flight with those trans- 


mitted to us by the miserable Pétion, or sketched by the graphic 
Dumas. 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN CHIMNEYS. 


A TALE OF MADRID.* 


By Harrison Arnsworta. 


Book the first. 
IV. 


HOW JACK AND TOM WERE TAKEN FOR HIGHWAYMEN ON GAD’S HILL. 


THE morning was clear but cold, and a strong north-easterly 
wind ruffled the water, and sent the ferry-boat quickly along. The 


assage across the river was not without interest to Jack and Tom.. 

rapping their cloaks around them to screen them from the- 
blast, they amused themselves, in the first instance, by exa-- 
mining Tilbury Fort, which seemed to menace them with its. 


uns. They next gazed admiringly down the wide and long 


reach called “the Hope,” skirted on one side by the white cliffs of 


Kent, and on the other by the woody hills of Essex; then noted 
the appearance and manceuvres of some passing vessels; and i 
as they neared Gravesend, turned their attention to the block- 
house, battery, and wharf, and commented upoh the ships, some: 
of considerable burden, lying off the port. 

While his leaders were thus occupied, Graham, in order to 
pass the time, entered into conversation with the master ferryman, 
a weatherbeaten old fellow named Randal Fowler, and praised the: 
quickness of his boat. 

“ Ay, ay, she is a gallant little craft, sure enough,” replied the 
ferryman. “She has done wonders in her day, and, moreover, 
has had some great folks aboard of her.” 


“Indeed, what great personages have you had the luck to 
carry?” 


ae es the greatest was the Lord High Admiral,” returned 
nda 

“Nonsense, man, you don’t mean to say that the Lord High Ad- 
miral has used your boat?” cried Graham, glancing at Buckingham. 


“ Yes I do, master,” replied the ferryman, proudly. 
“T don’t recollect the circumstance, fellow,” remarked Bucking=- 
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ham; “ that is,” he added, correcting himself, “I never heard that 
the Lord High Admiral had crossed the river by this ferry.” 

“It wasn’t here, but in the Medway, that his lordship used my 
boat,” rejoined Randal. “TY took him and the Earl of Rutland 
to see the ships lying at Sheerness. I shan’t forget it, for I got a 
piece of gold for the job. May I make so bold as to ask whither 
you are bound, masters?” 

“For France,” replied Buckingham, in a tone calculated to put 
an end to further inquiries. 

But old Randal was not to be checked, and he was about to 
ask further questions, when Graham observed to him, in a low 
tone: 

“Don’t trouble the gentlemen further. They are going across 
the water to fight a duel.” 

“Can’t they cut each other’s throats, if they are so minded, in 
this country?” observed Randal. “It seems a waste of time and 
money to go so far on such an errand. However, that’s no con- 
cern of mine.” 

With this he proceeded to let down the sail, calling to his man 
to look out, and in a few minutes more they were close to the 
landing-place. When Graham took out his purse to pay the fare, 
he could find no silver within it, and his companions were unable 
to assist him. They had all plenty of gold, but no small change. 
Old Randal had only a few pence in his greasy leather pouch, 
and as to changing a jacobus, that was out of the question. 

“Give him a couple of gold pieces,” cried Buckingham. “We 
can’t be detained a moment in landing.” 

As Graham obeyed the order, and placed the glittering coin in 
Randal’s horny hands, the old ferryman cndialenal, in tones 
that bespoke his gratitude, “I heartily thank your honours. You 
are generous as princes—far more generous than the Lord High . 
Admiral. This 1s the best fare I ever got, and if I could only 
earn as much every time I cross the Thames, I should soon be 
rich. Take an old man’s advice, and make up your quarrel. 
You are goodly gentlémen both, and it would be a thousand 
pities if either of you were harmed.” 

“ Hold thy peace, friend,” said Graham, stopping him. “ Thou 
hast got more than thy deserts. Be content.” 

“T am content—more than content,” persisted Randal; “ but I 
would fain prevent bloodshed. Beseech ye, good sirs, to listen to 
me.” 

But he spoke to deaf ears, for no sooner did the boat touch the 
strand than the prince and Buckingham leaped ashore, and ran up 
the steps, passing as quickly as they could through the crowd of 
seafaring men and others collected on the wharf. They were 
speedily followed by Graham, charged with the baggage, for 
he resolutely refused the offer of Randal to carry it for him, not 
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wishing to be troubled further with the old man. The party at 4 
once proceeded to the Falcon, where post-horses were kept. 1 
As soon as his passengers were gone, old Randal took out 4 
the two jacobuses he had received, and, while feasting his eyes upon iq 


them, he thought it would be a lasting reproach to him if he allowed 
the duel to take place; and coming to the conclusion that the 4 
kindest and most Christian thing he could do was to have the _ 
gentlemen arrested, and bound over to keep the peace towards iq 
each other, he left his boat, and went to inform the portreve, as 
the chief officer of the town was designated, of the matter that had 
come to his knowledge. 

The portreve, fully believing his story, at once despatched two a 
officers to the Falcon to arrest the intending combatants, and bring ia 
them before him; but, on arriving at the post-house, the officers i 
found that the persons of whom they were in quest had started 
full a quarter of an hour before. However, as the portreve’s orders if 
were pexemptory, they ordered post-horses, and set off after the a 
travellers, and being well mounted, made sure of overtaking them 
before they could reach Rochester. 

Meanwhile, the three companions, attended as before by a a 
postboy carrying their baggage, had passed through the rich il 
gardens surrounding the town, mounted the windmill-crowned ay 
heights, whence such an extensive and beautiful prospect is ob- H| 

_ tained, had ridden on through Chalk-street and past the thick 
woods of Maplesden, and did not slacken their pace till they 
reached the foot of Gad’s Hill. 

“ Here we are at Gad’s Hill—the scene of one of Falstaff’s ex- 
ploits,” quoth Tom to Jack, as they were slowly ascending the 
eminence. “ Hereabouts, the fat knight, with Bardolph and Peto, 
robbed the travellers of the gold they were conveying to the 
king’s exchequer, and here the rogues, in their turn, were stripped 
of their booty and soundly belaboured by the madcap Prince 
Hal, and Poins. But even in our own day,” added Tom, “ Gad’s 
Hill has an ill repute, and these thickets are still haunted by 
knights of the post and minions of the moon, who sally forth to 
bid the traveller stand and deliver, on peril of his life. Heaven 
grant we meet with no such caitiffs! Were they to ease us of 
the twenty-five thousand pounds we carry with us in bills of ex- 
change on Paris and Madrid, besides our gold, they would obtain 
a rich spoil, and might hinder our journey.” 

“ Prithee, not so loud, Tom,” said Jack, glancing around sus- 
piciously—“ you may be overheard; and though I delight in ad- 
ventures, 1 have no fancy for an encounter with highwaymen.” a 

“Let us push on, then, Jack,” rejoined Tom. “ As I have 7 
just told you, this is a dangerous spot.” 7 

Putting their horses in motion, they soon reached the brow of A 
the hill. Here, on the left of the road, stood a small hostel, called Hi 
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the Leather Bottle, and as Jack, who was charmed with the beauty 
of the scene, halted for a moment, the postboy found time to drain 
a horn of humming ale. Presently the travellers resumed their 
journey, and were Jecenting the hill, which on this side, as on 
the other, was covered by wood, when they descried a large coach 
drawn by four horses coming towards them. Near this carriage, 
and apparently conversing with some one inside it, rode a richly- 
attined gentleman, attended by three or four mounted lacqueys. 
“By Heaven! Jack, that is one of the royal carriages!” ex- 
claimed Tom, calling on the other to halt. “ And do you not 
perceive that the person who is riding beside it is no other than 
Sir Lewis Lewkner? Plague take him! What can he be doing 
here? This is the last place where one would expect to meet the 
master of the ceremonies.” 


“You are right,” observed Tom. “It is the French ambas- 
sador. I saw him myself quite plainly. Look! he is now thrusting 
his head through the window.” 

“‘ And see! they have stopped the carriage, and are consulting — 
together,” cried Jack. “They evidently take us for highway- 
men, and are preparing to resist our attack.” 

“Shall we attack them, Jack?” said Tom, gaily. “To rob the 
French ambassador and the master of the ceremonies would be an 
exploit worthy of Prince Hal himself, and would be ‘argument 
for a week, laughter for a month, and a good jest for ever.’” 

“The matter is too serious for jesting,” replied Jack, gravely. 
“ Here comes Sir Lewis Lewkner. Shall we confront him, or 
beat a retreat?” 

As he spoke, the master of the ceremonies rode towards them, 
with the evident intention of demanding their business. But they 
did not wait for his approach. Finding it impossible to avoid 
the encounter, which must have resulted in a discovery, Jack 

-struck spurs into his horse, and leaping a low hedge on the right, 
plunged into the wood. Tom dashed after him, and Graham 
ordered the postboy to follow, but as the lad hesitated, he seized 
his horse, and, by a vigorous application of the whip, forced the 
animal to clear the hedge. 

Just as this was accomplished, Sir Lewis Lewkner came up with 
the lacqueys, and called out, “Stand! if you are an honest man, 
and give an account of yourself!” Then, looking at the other 

more narrowly, he added, “ Either my eyes deceive me, or it is 


“?°Tis an unlucky chance that has brought him here,” cried 
Jack. “ He is certain to recognise us. We must turn back.” 

“No; let us put a bold front upon it, and dash rapidly past the 
coach, We shall escape notice,” cried Tom. 

“Impossible!” returned Jack. “It is the Comte de Tilliéres 
who is in the carriage. I caught a glimpse of his features just this 
moment.” 
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Sir Richard Graham? But why this garb? Whom have you with 
you, Sir Richard?” 

“ Those are my friends, Jack and Tom Smith,” roared Graham. 
And without another word, he jumped the hedge and disappeared 
in the thicket, leaving the master of the ceremonies completely 
bewildered. On recovering from his surprise, Sir Lewis returned 
to the coach, and told the ambassador what had occurred. 

“A strange notion has come into my head,” he added. “I 
feel confident that it was Sir Richard Graham whom I beheld, and 
I am almost equally certain that the persons with him, whom he 
called Jack and Tom Smith, were no other than the Prince of 
Wales and the Marquis of Buckingham.” 

“You amaze me,” cried the Comte de Tilliéres. “The prince 
and Buckingham! in disguise, travelling under feigned names, and 
without attendants! This is the road to Dover. Parbleu! can 
they be going to France?” 

“That is highly improbable, your excellency,” returnea Sir 
Lewis, who began to feel that he had said too much. 

Nothing more passed till they reached the summit of the hill, 
when they perceived two men galloping towards them. ‘These were 
the officers, who halted as they came up, and one of them, respect- 
fully saluting Sir Lewis, inquired whether three gentlemen had 
passed them on the road; adding, that he had an order from the 
portreve of Gravesend for their arrest, as they were about to cross 
over to France to fight a duel. 

“ Aha! this proves they could not be the persons I suspected,” 
observed Sir Lewis to the ambassador, who did not, however, 
appear entirely satisfied. “The gentlemen you are in pursuit of,” 
added Lewkner to the officer, “avoided us, and took refuge in 
yonder wood. Possibly, they may have returned to the high road.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” replied the officer. 

“T should like to know the result of this adventure,” observed 
the Comte de Tilliéres. Go with these officers, Martin,” he added 
to one of his mounted attendants, “and bring me word what happens. 
Thou wilt find me at Gravesend.” 

Adding a few words in a lower tone, he placed a purse in 
Martin’s Tents, and dismissed him. 

As Martin galloped off with the officers, the coach was again 
put in motion, and the ambassador and Lewkner pursued their way 
towards Gravesend. 


V. 
HOW JACK AND TOM WERE PURSUED BY THE OFFICERS FROM GRAVESEND. 


As had been conjectured, the travellers left the covert in which 
they had sought shelter and returned to the high road, speeding 
along it till they came to Strood Hill, from the summit of which they 
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obtained a charming view of Rochester, with its ancient castle, its 
cathedral, and other picturesque structures, as well as of the ad- 


— town of Chatham, and the district watered by the winding 
edway. 

While they were pausing to examine this noble prospect, the 
postboy warned them that they were pursued, and pointed out 
the two officers and Martin, who were scouring along the valley 
about a mile off. At this sight the travellers immediately started 
again, and, dashing down the hill, speedily reached Strood. Next 
crossing the old wooden bridge at Rochester, and entering that fair 
city—then, as now, one of the most picturesque and beautiful in 
England—they rode along the High-street, till they reached 
Chatham. 

Their horses were in such good condition, that it was evident 
they could hold out for another stage, so, quitting Chatham, they 
mounted another lovely hill, from the summit of which a delightful 
and extensive view greeted them, comprehending almost the whole 
of the meandering Medway, with Standgate Creek, Sheerness, the 
Nore, and the distant coast of Essex. 

Nearer at hand the prospect was yet more enchanting, being 
composed of hill and dale, villages, churches, and homesteads, hop- 

unds, apple-orchards, cherry-orchards, and all that can contri- 
ute to the embellishment of an English landscape. Of course, at 
this season of the year, when the hop-grounds lacked their garni- 
ture, when the orchards had no ripe produce, when the fields were 
bare of crops, and the woods ballon, the picture was deprived of 
much of its charm. Still, even with these disadvantages, it was 
so beautiful, that Charles, as he gazed at it with a raptured eye, 
exclaimed: 


“Drayton speaks truth when he says, in his ‘ Polyolbion, 


O famous Kent ! 
What county hath this Isle that may compare with thee ! 


Fairer scene than this cannot be imagined. Yon broad and wind- 
ing river, hastening on to mingle its waters with those of the 
Thames before they both are lost in the sea—those charming hills 
—those pompous woods—those ancient mansions—those reverend 
fabrics—those towns and hamlets—all bespeaking peace and plen- 
teousness. Can any picture be more lovely? ” 

“None, none,” replied Buckingham, who either felt or feigned a 
like enthusiasm. “It is only in England—perhaps only in this 
county—that such a prospect can be seen. We shall find nothing 


like it in Spain, you may depend, Jack. You must bring the In- 
fanta to behold it.” 


“J shall not fail,” replied Charles. 


At this moment, Graham, who had been lingering behind, 
called out: 


“Those rascally officers are coming quickly after us. They have 
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not stopped at Rochester, as we expected, but have passed through 
Chatham, and are even now scaling this hill.” 

“Plague take the knaves!” cried Tom, impatiently. “ Why 
should we concern ourselves about them?” . 

“They will cause us delay, and every hour—every minute—is 
of importance,” returned Jack. “Let us on. We shall reach 
Sittingbourne before them, and it is not likely they will proceed 
beyond that place.” 

“ On, then, to Sittingbourne,” cried Tom. 

And the whole party rapidly descended the hill. 

At the foot of the eminence, on a common, where a road 
branched off to }inidstone, stood a large triangular gibbet, from 
which dangled the grisly skeletons of three robbers who once 
haunted the neighbouring thickets, and had been the terror of 
all travellers on that way. With a glance of disgust at these loathly 
objects, Jack and his companions rode on through Hambley woods, 
past Rainham, through the old town of Newington, on the farther 
side of which they mounted Keycall Hill, descending upon Key- 
street, after which they came in sight of Milton, an ancient town 

mous for its oysters, and once possessing a palace built by 
Alfred, but subsequently destroyed by Earl Godwin in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. 

Farther on, they passed the remains of Castle Rough, another 
fortress built by Alfred, and then entering Sittingbourne, rode at 
once to the Red Lion, and called for post-horses. 

These were brought out with so much expedition, that the 
travellers were mounted and off full five minutes before their 
— came up. Great disappointment was expressed by the 

tter on their arrival, and the officers would have relinquished the 
chase, but they were induced to go on by Martin, who paid for 
their post-horses, and promised to reward them liberally. 

Jack and Tom were now three or four miles ahead, and had 
already passed Hempstead and Radfield, had cleared the little vil- 
lage of Green-street, and were making their way, at a rapid pace, 
along Watling-street (the ancient Roman road), by Norton Ash, 
Stone, and Raven Hill, towards Ospringe. 

While mounting Ospringe Hill, on which a beacon then stood, 
they cast alook towards Feversham, Davington, and the marshy 
tract adjoining the Swale, bringing the Bay of Whitstable within 
their ken. 

From Ospringe, about twenty minutes’ hard riding brought 
them to Boughton Hill, from the summit of which they obtained 
a magnificent view over the woody district known as the Forest of 
Blean. From this point they first descried the lofty tower of 
Canterbury Cathedral rising above the woods. 

In Blean Forest, which then extended for many miles in the 
direction of the sea, the wild-boar was still hunted, and in times 
more remote bears had been found within its recesses. After 
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a brief survey of this grand woodland prospect, they once more 
got into motion, and were soon buried amid dusky groves. 

On emerging from the forest at Harbledown, they beheld the 
ancient city of Canterbury, with its ramparts, towers, gates, 
churches, and other edifices, overtopped by the noble cathedral, 
about a mile distant. This space being soon cleared, they 
crossed a bridge over a branch of the river Stour, and passing 
through the West-gate, a strong and stately structure flanked by 
two round towers, and defended by a portcullis, entered a long 
street bordered on either side by old and picturesque habitations. 


VI. 


HOW JACK AND TOM WERE VISITED BY MASTER LAUNCELOT STODMARSH, MAYOR 
OF CANTERBURY. 


Ir was now not far from noon, and the travellers, having ridden 
— of fifty miles, began to feel that they stood in need 
of some rest and refreshment. Accordingly, they alighted at an 
inn bearing as its sign a grotesque portrait of King James, which 
made both Jack and Tom smile as they regarded it, and, being 
shown into a chamber by the obsequious host, Christopher Chislet, 
inquired what eatables he had in the house. 

“T can give your honours some rare trout from Fordwich,” re- 
turned Chislet. ‘Our Fordwich trout are accounted the finest in 
England, and such as come not even to the king’s table, Heaven 
bless him! ‘Then you can have a famous shield of brawn, a 
quarter of a kid, and a chine of beef; and, while you are discuss- 
ing these, I will prepare you a dish of wild-fowl, or plovers—our 
— are dainty birds, and more toothsome than snipe or wood- 
cock.” 

“The trout, the chine, and the plovers will suffice,” said 
Tom. “ And now, what wines hast thou in thy cellar?” 

“ Good store, and of the best, an please your honour,” responded 
Chislet. “I have Rhenish and Gascoigne, white wine of Gaillac, 
and red wine of Bordeaux. Or shall I brew you a pottle of sack, 
or bring you a flagon of our old Kentish ale? The ale is won- 
drous strong and bright: I warrant you you shall taste the hops 
in it.” 

“JT will take thy word for it, mine host,’ returned Tom; 
“ but we care not for ale, however strong and well hopped. Give 
us a flask or two of Gaillac, if it be good, and brew a pottle of 
sack.” 

“ Your honour shall be well contented,” said the host. 

While the repast was being prepared, Jack and Tom strolled 
forth to view the cathedral. Being familiar with its internal 
beauties, they contented themselves with a survey of the ex- 
terior, and returned just at the moment that the Fordwich trout 


were placed upon the table by the host. The repast was thoroughly 
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enjoyed by the travellers, whose long ride had wonderfully sharpened 
their appetites. 

“T never fared better than I have done to-day,” observed 
Jack. “But we must not loiter; so call for the reckoning, Dick, 
and order the post-horses.” 

On this, Graham arose and was about to summon the host, when 
the latter suddenly entered, and, with a look of consternation de- 
picted on his features, cried out: 

“ His worship the mayor, Master Launcelot Stodmarsh, desires 
to speak with you, gentlemen.” 

At the words, a large portly-looking man, with a very red face, 
strutted into the room. The mayor was followed by two func- 
tionaries bearing halberds, who mse themselves one on either 
side of the door, and was accompanied by Martin and the two 
officers from Gravesend. 

On the entrance of the mayor, Jack and Tom thought it neces- 
sary to rise and salute him, and they did so with so much dignity, 
that the worshipful gentleman began to feel that he was in the 
presence of persons of importance. 

“To what cause are we to attribute the honour of this visit, 
Mr. Mayor?” demanded Tom. “We are strangers here, and 
have merely halted in your city on our way to Dover.” 

“That I understand,” replied Stodmarsh, essaying to look 
dignified in his turn. “ But you must excuse me, gentlemen, if I 
say that I cannot permit your departure till you have given a 
satisfactory account of yourselves.” 

“On what plea do you venture to detain us, sir?” inquired 
Jack, in an authoritative tone, and with a sternness that took the 
mayor completely aback. 

As soon as he had recovered himself, he said, with-some respect, 

“ These officers have a warrant for your arrest from the portreve 
of Gravesend, Master Nicholas Holbeach. It is understood that 
you are about to cross over to France for an unlawful purpose—to 
fight a duel—a mortal duel—and it is our business to prevent it.” 

“Tut! tut! this is idle, sir,” cried Tom. “The portreve has 
been wholly misinformed. We have no such design. We are 
peaceable travellers, as you may perceive by our deportment. This 
is my brother, Jack Smith, and I am not likely to fight him.” 

““T must have proof of that assertion, sir,” rejoined the mayor, 
“as well as of your pacific intentions, before I can allow you to 
proceed on your journey. Have you no document about you to 
prove the correctness of your statement?” 

“If I had any such document, I should decline to produce it,” 
replied Tom, haughtily. 

“Then you cannot blame me if I doubt your explanation,” re- 
joined the mayor. “ These officers must take you back to Graves- 


end, to be dealt with as my brother magistrate, the portreve, shall 
deem meet.” 
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“Hold! Mr. Mayor,” cried Tom, imperiously. “ Listen to me, 
before you commit yourself——” 

“T commit myself!” exclaimed Stodmarsh, greatly offended. 
“T can allow no such improper language to be used to me. I 
look upon you as suspicious characters, and authorise your imme- 
diate arrest. Do your duty, officers.” 

As the men were about to advance, Graham placed himself 
before them, and said, “Mr. Mayor, allow me to give you a word 
of advice.” 

“ Advice, sir—advice!” cried the mayor, swelling with indig- 
nation. “I would have you to know that Launcelot Stodmarsh 
never takes advice.” 

“So I should imagine, sir,” replied Graham, coolly. “ Never- 
theless, let me beg, before anything is done which you may have 
cause to regret, that you will grant us a word in private.” 

“The request is extremely irregular, sir,” rejoined Stodmarsh, 
calming down. “ But I shall not refuse it. If you have any ex- 
planation to give, I am ready to hear it.” 

And he motioned the landlord and the others to withdraw, telling 
his own officers to guard the door outside. 

The order was obeyed by all except Martin, who contrived to 
slip behind a piece of furniture without being perceived. 

“ And now, sirs,” said Stodmarsh, taking a seat, but allowing 
the others to remain standing, “ what have you to impart to me?” 

“Mr. Mayor,” said Graham, approaching him, and assuming a 
tone and manner that could not be mistaken, and that quite con- 
founded the person he addressed, “it is necessary that you should 
be made aware that you are in the presence of two of the most 
important persons in the kingdom—his Highness the Prince of 
Wales and the Lord Marquis of Buckingham.” 

Thunderstruck by the information, the mayor sprang to his feet, 
upsetting the chair on which he had been sitting, but perceiving 
that he still looked incredulous, the prince and Buckingham re- 
moved their false beards; whereupon, unable to doubt longer, 
Stodmarsh threw himself at the feet of Charles, and said, “ Pardon, 
your highness, pardon! I ought to have recognised you and the 
noble marquis even when disguised.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Mr. Mayor,” replied Charles, 
raising him graciously. “It is no reproach to you that you did 
not recognise us. I owe you an explanation, and you shall have 
it. All I require from you, on your loyalty to the king my august 
father, is, that you keep secret what may be disclosed to you.” 

“Your highness may entirely rely on my discretion,” rejoined 
Stodmarsh. 

“The fact is, Mr. Mayor, since you must know the truth,” 
interposed Buckingham, “that in my capacity of Lord High 
Admiral, I am proceeding to Dover to examine into the condition 
and discipline of the fleet in the narrow seas, and his highness the 
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prince has deigned to accompany me in the visit. Secresy being 
essential to the plan, we are only attended by my equerry, Sir 
Richard Graham, and are travelling by post, as you perceive. 
Now you know all. Send back those officers who have come on 
a fool’s errand from Gravesend, and facilitate our departure. Do 
this, and we shall be perfectly content.” 

“Tt shall be done instanter, my gracious lord,” replied Stod- 
marsh, hastening towards the door. 

“ Hold a moment, while we put on our beards,” said Bucking- 
ham, as he and the prince resumed their disguises. 

This done, the mayor opened the door, and called out, “ Ho, 
there! ho! landlord, I say! Bring out horses without delay for 
these gentlemen. They have perfectly satisfied me. You constables 
from Gravesend,” he added to the two officers, “ can return as you 
came. ‘Tell the portreve he has been misinformed. Post-horses 
forthwith for Dover, I say, landlord.” —.. 

“And the reckoning, let us have that, mine host,” added 
Graham. 

As soon as the room was cleared, Martin came out of his hiding- 
lace. 

sii A pretty discovery I have made,” he mentally ejaculated. 
“The prince and Buckingham! Who would have thought it? 
This shall to my master.” 

And, taking out his tablets, he traced a few lines, tore out the 
leaf, and folded it up. 

He then went forth, and found the travellers mounting their 
horses. Jack was bidding adieu to the mayor, who was respectfully 
holding his stirrup, much to the host’s astonishment. In another 
moment the party rode out of the court-yard, followed by a postboy 
with the baggage. 

As soon as they were gone, the host observed to the mayor, 
“¢ Will your worship acquaint me with the names of my guests?” 

“ Not now—not now, Master Chislet,” replied Stodmarsh, 
mysteriously. “Iam not at liberty to speak, but this I may say 
to you, your house has been highly honoured—most highly 
honoured.” 

“T judged as much,” returned the host. 

Meanwhile, Martin had taken aside one of the officers from 
Gravesend, and giving him the note he had prepared, desired him 
to deliver it on his return to the French ambassador. 

“ His excellency will reward you liberally—most liberally,” he 
added; ‘but here is an earnest,” slipping a piece of gold into the 
—_— hands. “ Tell him I am going to Dover, and will report 

urther.” 


_ With this he ordered a post-horse, and rode after the travellers. 
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VII. 


HOW JACK AND TOM WERE LODGED FOR THE NIGHT IN DOVER CASTLE, 


Norutne particular happened to Jack and Tom till they reached 
Barham Downs, when they left the road to examine a Roman 
camp, and while Tom was scrambling down the outer fosse of 
the earthwork, his horse slipped and threw him. Tom rose next 
moment without assistance, and none the worse for the fall, but 
the horse had sprained his shoulder, and could only limp — 
Owing to this accident, the progress of the party became necessarily 
slow, and before they regained the highway, they observed another 
traveller speeding along in the direction of Dover. They shouted 
out to him to stop, but-though he evidently heard the call, as he 
looked towards them, he paid no heed to the summons, but rather 
appeared to accelerate his pace. 

“That is one of the men who followed us from Gad’s Hill,” 
observed Graham. “TI saw him in the court-yard of the inn when 
we left Canterbury. Why is he riding so fast to Dover? Can 
he have obtained any information of our project? Shall I ride 
after him?” 

“To what end?” rejoined Jack. “Even if you could over- 
take him, which is unlikely, you could not stay him. But I feel 
no sort of uneasiness. It 1s impossible he can have made any dis- 
covery.” 

“T hope not,” returned Graham; “ but it looks like it.” 

The prince now quitted his companions for a short time, and 
took a solitary gallop over the downs, pausing ever and anon to 
look around. Little did he dream that some two years later, on 
the wild waste over which he was careering, a tent would be 
pitched, wherein his bride (not the bride of whom he was in 
—_ but Henrietta Maria of France) would first receive her court 
adies, 

After tracking a long valley, hemmed in on either side by lofty 
chalk ridges, between which ran the little river Dour, the travellers 
at last came in sight of Dover, with its proud castle crowning 
the hill-on the left. 

At this juncture they perceived two horsemen riding towards 
a who proved to be Sir Francis Cottington and Endymion 

orter. 

“Heaven save your highness, and you, my good lord,” said 
Cottington, as he came up with Endymion Porter. “You have 
made good speed. We thought to meet you on Barham Downs.” 

“ We lamed a horse, or we should have been here an hour ago,” 
returned Charles. “But pray be covered, gentlemen. No cere- 
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mony now. Remember that I am only to be addressed as Master 
Jack Smith, and that this,” pointing to Buckingham, “is my 
brother Tom. But let us hear what you have done.” ; 

“J have carried out all the instructions given me,” replied Cot- 
tington. “TI have hired a swift-sailing schooner, the Fair Maid of 
Kent, which, if 1 be not deceived in her, will convey you speedily 
to Boulogne; but though she is ready to sail at once, Taide ou 
to delay your departure for a few hours. A strong wind is 
blowing, and there is a rough sea, but the captain of the schooner, 
Master Pynchen, feels sure the weather will improve, and he 
counsels us to wait till morning.” 

Though he was all impatience to cross, Charles assented to the 
delay. 

On entering the town, the prince and his companions proceeded 
to an inn, where chambers had beenengaged. He did not, how- 
ever, remain long in-doors, but repaired with his attendants to 
the harbour, in order to look at the little vessel destined to convey 
him to the opposite shores. As Cottington had stated, it was 
blowing hard, and there was evidently a strong sea outside, but 
the Fair Maid of Kent was lying snugly within the port, and her 
appearance perfectly satisfied both Jack and Tom as to her sea- 
going qualifications. 

While they were examining the little vessel, and debating 
whether they should go on board her, a party of mounted carabiniers 
issued from a side-street, and rode towards them across the wharf. 
At the head of this troop was an officer, whom the prince and his 
companions immediately recognised as Sir Harry Mainwaring, 
lieutenant of Dover Castle. ‘They also noted that with Sir Harry 
was the person who had followed them from Gad’s Hill to Canter- 
bury, and had passed them on Barham Downs. 

n nearing the party, Sir Harry Mainwaring, a stout, handsome 
man of military deportment, with a grey beard and moustaches, 
contrasting strongly with his bronzed visage, ordered his men to 
halt, and then dismounting, left his steed in charge of an equerry. 
Before advancing towards the party, he ordered two of the 
troopers to keep off all bystanders, and having seen this done, he 
marched towards Charles and Buckingham, saluted them, and 
was about to speak, when Buckingham interposed. 

“ Sir Harry Mainwaring,” said the marquis, “it would be use- 
less in the prince and myself to attempt disguise with you, but it 
is his highness’s desire, and, indeed, command, that you do not 
allow any look or action to betray your knowledge of his person.” 

“T obey,” replied the lieutenant, “ but I fear that his highness’s 
incognito, and your own, my lord, cannot be preserved, since you 
are both known to the emissary of the French ambassador, who 
has ridden on to apprise me of your visit. He has contrived to 
distance you by an hour.” 
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“How came the man to penetrate our secret?” demanded 
Charles, bending his brow. 

“‘ He was present, though unobserved, during your interview with 
the Mayor of Canterbury,” replied Mainwaring. “On the man’s 
arrival at Dover, he rode up at once to the castle, and gave infor- 
mation to me. I did not entirely credit his statement, but imme- 
diately came down to satisfy myself, and I now find he spoke truth, 
Still, I can scarcely believe that the motive he assigned for your 
visit is correct.” 

“T know not what he has told you, Sir Harry,” returned Charles, 
“but you shall learn the exact truth. I am proceeding to Madrid, 
attended by the Marquis of Buckingham and these three gentle- 
men.” 

“How ? to Madrid with only these attendants!” exclaimed 
Mainwaring, astounded. “ Your highness will forgive me if I 
cannot repress my astonishment.” 

“Tt is even as I have said, Sir Harry,” rejoined Charles. “I 
am going to Madrid on a special errand—nay, there shall be no 
mystery with you—I am going to fetch the Infanta. I desire to 
preserve the strictest incognito, and it is of the last impor ‘nee 
that no message be sent over to France, as I would not be ¥ .own 
during my journey through that kingdom. To-night I purpose 
to remain at Dover, and I shall sail for Boulogne at an early hour 
to-morrow, in yon little schooner. I count upon your aid, good 
Sir Harry.” 

“TJ am sorry your highness has confided the project to me,” 
returned Mainwaring, with some hesitation. “I fear it is incon- 
sistent with my duty to allow your departure from the kingdom. 
Indeed, I dare not permit it.” 

“?’Sdeath! sir, is this language to hold to your prince?” cried 
Buckingham, in a fury. “ You will stay us at your peril, sir. 
You forget that I am Constable of Dover Castle, and that you 
are my subordinate officer.” 

“No, I do not forget it, my lord,” replied Mainwaring, respect- 
fully. “I am ready to obey all your lawful commands. But I 
have a duty to perform to my sovereign and the state, which is 
paramount to all other considerations. I will despatch a messenger 
to Whitehall to ascertain his majesty’s pleasure, but, till the man’s 
return, I dare not permit his highness’s departure.” 

“Ts it not enough that the prince has vouchsafed to inform 
you of his intentions?” demanded Buckingham. 

“No, my lord,” replied Mainwaring, firmly. “For aught I 
know, the prince may be leaving without his royal father’s sanction 
—nay, contrary to his injunctions.” 

“ By Heaven, this passes all endurance!” cried Buckingham. 
* But it is idle to reason with one so obstinate and dull-witted. 
We will go in spite of you.” 

“No vessel shall quit this harbour till I have the king’s warrant 
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for its departure. I will take thus much upon myself, be the con- 
sequences what they may,” rejoined Mainwaring, in a determined 
tone. 

“ Nay, Sir Harry is in the right,” observed Charles. “ You 
shall not need to send to Whitehall for my royal father’s warrant, 
sir,’ he added to the lieutenant. “I have it with me, and will 
show it you.” 

“Enough,” replied Mainwaring. “ With that assurance I am 
perfectly content, and am ready to obey your behests. Will it please 
your highness, and you, my good lord, together with those 
with you, to lodge within the castle to-night? You will be ac- 
commodated more suitably than at an inn, and will be secure from 
all chance of further interruption.” 

To this proposition Charles readil agreed, whereupon Sir 
Harry besought him to mount his steed and ride to the castle; but 
the prince declined the offer, preferring to proceed thither on foot. 
Mainwaring then despatched a couple of troopers to the inn for 
the travellers’ baggage, and calling his equerry to him, bade him 
take back Martin to the castle. 

“‘T will give further orders concerning him when I arrive there,” 
added the Teuton “but, meantime, do not allow him to hold 
communication with any one. These gentlemen,” he added, “ will be 
my guests for the night. See that lodgings are prepared for them 
in the Constable’s Tower and in Peverell’s Tower.” 

The equerry bowed, and, in obedience to the order he had re- 
ceived, rode off with the troop, taking Martin with him, who 
thus found himself a prisoner. 

Shortly afterwards, Charles and all those with him quitted the 
quay, and took the road leading to the Castle Hill. 

Arrived at the foot of the eminence, they commenced the ascent 
by tracking a zig-zag path, which conducted them to a steep flight 
of steps, and scaling these, they found themselves within a short 
distance of the outer gate of the fortress. 

At this point, the grand old pile, aptly enough described by 
Matthew Paris as “the key and lock of the realm,” reared 
itself majestically before them; its hoary walls studded with watch- 
towers girding the entire circumference of the hill, while its massive 
keep rose proudly amidst them. Charles had visited the fortress 
on one or two previous occasions, when he had been received with 
all the honours due to his exalted rank; when the royal banner 
had floated above the donjon-tower; when trumpets had sounded 
and drums had been beaten to herald his approach; when the whole 
garrison was drawn up in the outer court, and the road lined with 
the inhabitants of Dover; but never at such times had he gazed at 
the ancient fabric, replete with so many historical recollections, 
with feelings deep as those that impressed him now. Sentinels 
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to and fro on the ramparts; other men-at-arms were stationed 
on the watch-towers and near the gate, but these were the only 
inmates of the stronghold he beheld. The castle wore its ordi- 
nary aspect, and, thus beheld, gained infinitely in grandeur and 
majesty. 

From the castle, Charles turned to look at the town and harbour, 
and was well pleased to find that the works undertaken by his 
royal father for the improvement of the pier, which, though 
strongly built by Henry VIII., had become ruinous through 
neglect, were making good progress. 

Could he have foreseen the stupendous bulwark which an after 
age was destined to produce; could he have anticipated that 
the rude and unserviceable pier then constructing would be sup- 
planted, some two hundred and forty years later, by a granite 
wall projecting far into the sea, and capable of withstanding the 
utmost fury of the waves; he might have blushed at the insig- 
nificance and almost inutility of the work then going on. But, 
possessing no such foresight, he was well enough content, and 
deemed it an important achievement. 

Rousing himself’ from the reverie into which he had fallen, he 
proceeded, with Mainwaring and Buckingham, who were standing 
near him, towards the gateway of the castle. Little aware of the 
importance of the personages who were entering the fortress, 
the guard stationed at the gate contented themselves with saluting 
the Sencnen, and bestowed a mere glance of curiosity at the 
others. Still, there was something in the look and deportment 
of the prince and Buckingham that excited the curiosity of these 
men. 

The party had now entered the outer ballium, and as it was 
still light enough for an inspection of the fortress, Charles strolled 
for some time about the courts, examining the various towers on 
the walls—pausing before the old Roman pharos and the time- 
hallowed church, supposed to have been founded by King Lucius 
—after which he directed his course to the keep. 

_ Entering it, and leaving Buckingham and the others in the 
state apartments on the third story, Charles, accompanied only by 
Mainwaring, mounted to the summit of a lofty turret, whence an 
extraordinarily fine view was commanded. It was now growing 
dusk, but even thus imperfectly beheld, the prospect was very 
striking. Across the Channel, the grey outline of the coast of 
France was distinguishable; the position of Calais being fixed by 
its lighthouse, while another pharos gleamed from Cape Grisnez, 
near Boulogne. Immediately below was the town, revealed by 
its twinkling lights, and the harbour with its shipping. Charles 
tried to make out the Fair Maid of Kent, but could not succeed in 
distinguishing her. 

Undisturbed by the whistling wind, Charles remained for nearly 
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a quarter of an hour on this lofty place of observation. He then 
descended with the lieutenant, and on repairing to. the chamber 
where the others had been left, they were informed by an attendant 
that the evening repast was served. At this welcome intelligence, 
the whole party pe mechvas to the Constable’s Tower, in a lower 
chamber of which a substantial repast was laid out. In compliance 
with the prince’s injunctions, no ceremony whatever was observed 
during the meal. The whole party sat down together, and the con- 
versation was carried on without restraint. Shortly after supper, 
Charles and Buckingham, who were somewhat fatigued by theie 
lengthened journey, withdrew to the chambers allotted them, and 
both slept soundly till they were roused, an hour at least before 
it was light, by wakeful Graham. The rest of the party were 
already up, and prepared for departure, and as soon as the prince’ 
and Buckingham had partaken of a hasty breakfast, they quitted 
the castle under the escort of the lieutenant, and followed by four 
stalwart troopers carrying the baggage. 

As they descended the Castle Hill on the way to the harbour, 
Mainwaring informed Charles that late at night, long after his 
highness had retired to rest, a messenger had brought a despatch 
from the king, ordering him to prohibit the departure of all vessels 
bound for the coast of France. “ ‘This order,” he added, “I shall 
carry out as soon as your highness is safely off.” 

Captain Pynchen was anxiously awaiting his passengers, the 
wind being now fair, and promising a quick passage. The em- 
barkation was speedily accomplished. Mainwaring saw the prince 
and Buckingham safely on board, and then wishing them a pros- 
perous voyage, took his leave. 

As the Fair Maid of Kent weighed anchor, and spread her sails 
to the favouring breeze, which promised soon to waft her and her 


precious freight to the shores of France, the morning gun was 
fired from Dover Castle. 


VIII. 


HOW JACK AND TOM CROSSED THE CHANNEL, AND RODE POST FROM BOULOGNE 
TO PARIS. 


For some time Charles remained standing on the deck of the 
schooner, with his gaze fixed upon the shores from which he was 
rapidly receding. After running his eye along the line of — 
and precipitous chalk cliffs, extending on the right to the Sout 
Foreland, and on the left to Sandwich, he turned his regards to 
the old castle, nowhere beheld to such advantage as from the sea. 
Precisely at that moment the first beams of the sun began to gid 
the lofty keep, and ere long the grey walls encircling the hill, 


with the numerous watch-towers, the antique church, and the 
pharos, were lit up, until the entire fortress, which had hitherto 
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looked cold and stern, assumed a bright and smiling aspect, which 
Charles was willing to construe into a favourable omen to his 
expedition. Not till castle and cliffs began to grow dim in the 
distance, did he bid a mental adieu to England. 

No incident worthy of being chronicled occurred during the 
passage. When in mid-channel, those in the schooner caught 
sight of several men-of-war belonging to the fleet which Buck- 
ingham had professed he was about to inspect, but in other respects 
the voyage was monotonous, and appeared long and tedious to the 
travellers, all of whom were impatient to get across the Channel. 
We must not omit to mention that, immediately after their em- 
barkation, Jack and Tom, deeming disguise no longer necessary, 
had laid aside their false beards. 

Just at the hour of two in the afternoon they entered the 
harbour of Boulogne, and, after some little delay, were permitted 
by the officers of the port to disembark, and Charles, for the first 
time, set foot in France. 

Cottington having concluded all arrangements with Captain 
Pynchen before landing, Jack and Tom underwent no detention 
on that score, but, followed by a couple of sailors carrying their 
baggage, proceeded to the Ecu d’Or, in the Grande Rue, where 
they were welcomed by a very civil landlord, who told them they 
were too late for the table d’héte, but considerately added that he 
could speedily set an excellent dinner before them. This was agreed 


to, but the dinner was not served so promptly as promised, and 
being copious, took some time to discuss, consequently it was hard 
upon four o’clock before the travellers were in the saddle. Attended 
by two gaily-dressed postilions, wearing enormous jack-boots, and 
who made the quay echo with the clangour of their horns, | rode 


out of Boulogne, and, crossing a wooden bridge over the Liane, 
took the road to Montreuil, where they proposed to pass the night, 
and where they arrived, without accident or interruption, about 
seven o'clock, and took up their quarters at the Téte de Beeuf, 
renowned for its patés de becassines. 

Rising betimes next morning, they were all on horseback soon 
after seven, and on the way to Amiens, which they determined to 
make the limit of that day’s journey. 

All the party were in high spirits. To Charles the novelty of 
travelling in a foreign land was exciting, and though the country 
through which he rode was uninteresting in a picturesque point of 
view, in his present frame of mind it became invested with charms 
such as many a really beautiful landscape had not revealed to him. 
Fortunately the weather was fine, and the state of the roads good, 
so that the travellers got on without annoyance. 

A joyous company they were—as joyous and light-hearted as any 
that had preceded them on the same route. Whether it was change 
of clime and scene, or the excitement they had previously under- 
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gone, that occasioned this gaiety, none cared to inquire, being 
perfectly satisfied with the result. Even Sir Francis Cottington, 
who had been so strongly averse to the expedition, yielded to 
the enlivening influences, and began to view the project with a 
hopeful eye. 

Though maintaining his habitual gravity of look, Charles at heart 
was as gleeful as his companions. Never had he been more entirely 
free from the melancholy which usually o’ershadowed him—never 
was the present more void of gloom—never did the future look 
brighter. Sometimes, in order to indulge in a fit of pleasant 
musing—to dwell upon the charms of his mistress—to conjure up 
the idea of their first interview, and his transports on beholdin 
her—he would ride apart from the others—but he soon return 
to join in their lively chat. 

In this manner they advanced on their journey, scarcely aware 
how much they had accomplished. After skirting the forest 
of Cregy, close to which the famous battle was won by Edward IIL, 
the thought of which roused the warlike spirit of Charles, and 
made him burn for the military renown of the Black Prince, 
they descended into the vale of the Somme, and traversed it till 
they reached Abbeville. 

Here they alighted at the Hétel de la Poste, situated near the 
Cathedral of St. Wolfram. At the doorway of the inn several tra- 
vellers were congregated, who naturally regarded the new comers 
with curiosity, and speculated upon their quality. There was 
nothing, as we know, in the attire of any of the party to indicate 
their rank, and yet those who beheld them could not fail to be 
— by the stately looks and deportment of Charles and Buck- 
ingham. 

It chanced that among the observers on the occasion there were 
two gentlemen from St. Valery, who had lately been in England, 
and they both recognised the illustrious travellers—though almost 
doubting the evidence of their eyes. All the party had gone into 
the house with the exception of Graham, who stayed behind to pay 
the postilion, when one of these gentlemen, M. Marcellin, making 
a very polite bow, thus addressed the young equerry: 

“ Pray excuse me, monsieur, but I and my friend M. de Nouvion 
have recently been in England, and during our stay visited your 
famous race-course at Newmarket. While there, we had the 
singular satisfaction of beholding his Highness the Prince of 
Wales and the Lord Marquis of Buckingham. We saw them, 
monsieur—or perhaps I ought to say milord—sufficiently long to 
enable us to study their features carefully, and fix them upon our 
memory. You will not be surprised then, monsieur, when we 
declare that in two of your party, who have just gone in with the 
landlord, we conceive that we recognise Prince Charles and the 
lord marquis.” 
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“J take what you say as a great compliment to my friends, 
messieurs,” returned Graham, without the slightest embarrassment; 
“but you are mistaken. The gentlemen to whom you refer are 
very Seeniie individuals—two brothers, the Messieurs Smith. 
They certainly bear some resemblance to the illustrious per- 
sonages you have mentioned —enough, perhaps, to deceive a 
stranger.” 

“The resemblance is too striking in both instances to admit of 
doubt upon the point,” observed M. de Nouvion. “Of course it 
is not for us to make a remark if the Prince of Wales and the 
lord marquis choose to travel incognito.” 

“T will speedily convince you of your error, messieurs,” inter- 
rupted Graham. And stepping within the doorway, he shouted, 
“Hola! Jack and Tom. Come hither for a moment, I pray of 

ou.” 
At this summons, Jack and Tom immediately came out of 
the salle-A-manger into which they had been, ushered by the 
host, and Jack said, as if addressing an equal, “ What do you 
want with us, Dick?” 

“These gentlemen will have it that you are the Prince of Wales 
and my Lord of Buckingham,” replied Graham. “Pray unde- 
ceive them, for they will not credit my denial.” 

“You do us too much honour, messieurs—far too much,” 
observed Jack. “It is not, however, the first time that my 
brother Tom and myself have been taken for the important per- 
sonages in question. 

“J should think not,” said M. Marcellin. 

“The resemblance is rather unlucky for us,” remarked Tom. 
“Tt has more than once got us into difficulties.” 

“1 can easily imagine it,” rejoined De Nouvion, sceptically. 
“It must be unpleasant also for the prince and the lord marquis 
to be mistaken, as they might be accidentally, for you and your 
brother M. Jack Smith. Of course you have seen my Lord of 
Buckingham, monsieur?” he added. 

“Oh yes, I have seen him,” returned Tom. “We have seen 
both him and the prince, eh, Jack?” 

“ Frequently,” returned Jack. 

“Then you may possibly have remarked, as I did,” returned M. 
de Nouvion, “that the marquis wears a ring on the first finger of 
the right hand—precisely such a ring as yours, M. Tom Smith— 
while the prince has a brooch, the counterpart of which fastens 
the cloak of your brother Jack?” 

“Confound the rascal! how closely he must have observed us,” 
whispered Tom to Jack. “Eh bien, messieurs,” he added to the 
others, “if you persist in your belief, there is no more to be said. 
It would be unreasonable in my brother Jack and myself to be 
angry with you for so flattering an error, and, though neither 
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of us is likely to become a marquis or a prince of the blood, we 
must accept the titles for the moment, since you are determined 
to invest us with them.” 

So saying, he bowed, as did Jack, and both, laughing heartily, 
returned to the salle-X-manger, followed by Graham, and leaving 
M. de Nouvion and his friend in some perplexity. 

It soon became apparent, from the extraordinary deference paid 
to Jack and Tom, that Messieurs de Nouvion and Marcellin had 
communicated their opinion as to the real rank of his guests to 
the hételier. With a thousand apologies, the host besought his 
distinguished guests to remove to a private room; but this they 
declined, saying they did not desire better accommodation than 
ordinary travellers, 

“You are extremely obliging, my good host,” remarked Tom, 
“but we know the cause of your civility, and it is proper we 
should set you right. Two gentlemen, with whom we have just 
been conversing, are under the delusion that we are grand seig- 
neurs travelling incognito. The notion is absurd. We have not 
the slightest pretension to high rank, and are simply what we 
seem. 

“That is quite possible, milord,” replied the hdételier, bowing, 
“because to me you seem to be princes.” 

“?Sdeath ! take us for what you will,” cried Tom. “All we 
ask is, not to be charged like princes. Put nothing down for rank 
in your reckoning.” 

The host declared he would not, but failed to keep his word. 
The best the house could produce was set before his guests; but 
they had to pay handsomely for their entertainment. Their in- 
difference to the heavy charge which he had not scrupled to make, 
confirmed the shrewd host in his opinion of their rank. On the 
departure of the travellers, the whole house assembled in the court- 
yard to see them mount, and bows and curtseys were made them 
on all sides, which they very graciously returned. 

At Amiens, where they arrived before dusk, they put up at the 
Hotel de France, and visited the cathedral during the solemnisation 
of evening mass—Charles being lost in admiration of the extraor- 
dinary architectural beauty of the interior of this noble Gothic 

ile. 
. Next morning they started at an carly hour for Paris, and did 
not loiter on their journey. With no little satisfaction they found 
themselves at Saint Denis, where they changed horses for the last 
time. A short stage brought them to the faubourgs of Paris, 
and they entered the city by the Porte Saint Denis—not the 
existing triumphal arch, but an older portal, built by Charles IX. 

On passing through the gateway, Charles experienced that 
emotion which every stranger must feel on first beholding a 
city of which he has heard much and longed to visit. All wasnew 
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to him—habitations, people, costumes—and he gazed around with 
insatiable curiosity. His course led him through the Rue Saint 
Denis, and its old and picturesque houses delighted him, but it was 
on reaching the quays on the banks of the Seine, and while cross- 
ing the Pont-Neuf, that Paris was displayed to him in all its mar- 
vellous beauty. Notre-Dame, the Chatelet, the Louvre, the Tuile- 
ries, and a multitude of less important structures, then burst upon 
his gaze, filling him with admiration. But he had no time to dwell 
on the picture. Passing the Collége de Quatre Nations, and along 
the Quai des Theatins, the party soon reached the Rue de Bour- 
bon, and alighted at the Hotel des Etrangers. 


IX. 
HOW JACK AND TOM WERE GRACIOUSLY RECEIVED BY THE DUC DE MONBAZON. 


In the course of the evening Graham brought word that some 
brilliant fétes were just then taking place at court, whereupon 
Jack expressed a strong desire to be present at one of them on 
the following day. Tom declared he saw no difficulty in the 
matter, and undertook to obtain admission to the Louvre. How- 
ever, as they were unprovided with fitting attire, a messenger was 
at once despatched to M. Marolles, the court tailor, who presently 
repaired to the hotel, and received an order for three magnificent 
suits. Marolles not only undertook to furnish these habiliments at 
an early hour on the morrow, but to provide the three gentlemen 
with all else they might require to make a befitting appearance at 
the royal féte. Moreover, he promised to bring i aston, the 
court perruquier, with a good choice of periwigs 4 la mode de la 
cour. This important matter arranged, Jack and Tom retired to 
recruit themselves after the fatigues of the day, and prepare for 
the festivities of the morrow. 

When they arose next morning, they found Marolles and Gaston 
in attendance. Their dresses became them to admiration—at least, 
Marolles declared so—and Gaston was quite satisfied with the sit 
of their perukes—the latter, it may be mentioned in passing, had 
been ordered in some degree to disguise their features. 

At a later hour in the morning, arrayed in their splendid habili- 
ments, and wearing their flowing perukes, Jack and Tom, attended 
by Graham, who was equally richly attired, drove in a coach to 
the Louvre, and were set down in the great court. 

On entering the palace, their distinguished appearance satisfied 
the ushers that they were persons of importance, and they were at 
once admitted to the cabinet of the Bue de Monbazon, grand 
chamberlain to the queen, by whom the royal fétes were superin- 
tended. The duke, who was a very formal personage, received 
them with ceremonious politeness. They were presented to him 
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as the Messieurs Smith, three Englishmen who were passing 
through Paris to Madrid, and they noticed that the duke smiled 
slightly when this announcement was made. 

” We are quite aware, M. le Duc,” said Tom, “ that we ought 
to have been presented to you by our ambassador, but as time 
presses, and we have only a single day in Paris, we have ventured 
to come direct to you, being inflamed with a most ardent desire to 
witness the royal féte, which we are told is to be given this 
evening.” 

“T will do all in my power to oblige you, messieurs,” returned 
Monbazon, in the most gracious manner possible. “ To-day, as 
you may — be aware, a grand banquet is given by the 
queen-mother, Marie de Meédicis, to his majesty and the prin- 
cipal persons of the court. The banquet will be followed by a 
superb allegorical ballet, which will take place in the grand salle 
de danse; and in this ballet, besides the fairest of the court dames, 
the Princess Henriette Marie and my gracious mistress, our lovely 
young queen, will dance.” 

“Tt is chiefly to behold your young queen, Anne of Austria, of 
whose beauty we have heard such ravishing descriptions, that we 
desire to witness this ballet, M. le Duc,” remarked Jack. 

“TI need scarcely tell you, messieurs,” said Monbazon, “ that, 
as conductor of the royal fétes, I have been compelled to refuse 
a vast number of applications from members—some of them 
distinguished members—of the court to be present at this ballet, 
but I am disposed to make an exception in your favour. As 
strangers, the king will feel that you have a greater claim upon 
his hospitality than his own subjects possess. In his majesty’s 
name, therefore, I invite you, messieurs, to the banquet, and to 
the ballet.” 

“You overwhelm us with obligation, M. le Duc,” replied 
Jack. “Gratified as we are by the invitation, we can scarcely 
accept it, as we feel that you are straining courtesy too far.” 

“ Tew, do not stand on ceremony, messieurs,” replied Mon- 
bazon. “TI should be very sorry that you missed these fétes, and 
as your stay in Paris is limited toa single day, you cannot have 
another opportunity. I myself will see you well placed.” 

“ We have no rank to entitle us to any but the lowest place,” 
observed Tom. “Indeed, we ought not to sit down among the 
court nobility.” 

A singular smile played upon the duke’s countenance, and he 
said, with some significance, “ Be assured I will assign you proper 
places, messieurs,” 

Just then an usher entered, and informed the grand chamberlain 
that the English ambassador was without, and craved an audience. 

“This is lucky!” exclaimed Monbazon. “It will spare you 
the necessity of waiting upon Sir Edward Herbert.” 
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“ One word, M. le Duc,” said Jack. “I must pray you not 
to admit him.” 

“Not admit him!” cried the duke, feigning surprise. “ Where- 
fore not?” 

“You shall know as soon as we are alone,” rejoined the other. 

“ Entreat his excellency to excuse me for a moment,” said 
Monbazon to the usher. “I shall soon be disengaged.” 

“It is right, M. le Duc,” said Charles, as soon as they were 
alone, “that you should know who we are; but in making the 
disclosure, I must throw myself upon your generosity to keep 
the matter secret.” 

“Tt is perfectly safe in my hands, prince,” replied Monbazon, 
rising and bowing profoundly. “1 knew you and my Lord of 
Buckingham the moment you entered. Marolles informed me 
you had sent for him, and I was, therefore, prepared for this visit. 

ou look surprised, but I received information of your arrival in 
Paris last night from the lieutenant-general of police, to whom it 
was communicated.” 

“Ts the king aware of my arrival?” inquired Charles. 

“Not as yet,” replied the duke. “I intended to apprise him, 
but if it is really your highness’s desire to pass through Paris with- 
out a public appearance at court, I will not mention the matter to 
his majesty till after your departure.” 

“ You will do me an immense favour, for which I shall ever feel 
grateful, M. le Duc,” rejoined Charles. “If presented to his 
majesty, I must tarry here for some days, and I am bound on an 
expedition of the utmost urgency Fs 

“To Spain,” remarked Monbazon, with a smile. “I under- 
stand. Your highness may rest easy, 1 will not thwart your 
project, but will facilitate your departure. Your ambassador is in 
the ante-chamber, and will be sure to see you as you go out. Let 
me beg of you, therefore, to pass forth this way.” 

So saying, he opened a side-door communicating with a private 
staircase, through which Charles and his companions, with a 
renewed expression of their gratitude, made an exit. 
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Ir is a relief from the perusal of wars and rumours of wars, internecine 
extermination in the dis-United States, the insurrection of semi-barba- 
rians in New Zealand and Algeria, the battering at the doors of Japan, 
and Chinese, South American, and Tyrolese guerillaship ; it is a relief, 
too, to pass from the interminable sophistries and perplexities of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, projected conferences, cobweb treaties—arrogance here, 
submission there, duplicity everywhere—to those simple yet earnest 
manifestations of the human mind which mark the progress or the decline 
of nations, and give to civilisation the wings which they are as often 
busy in clipping. 

Regretting as we do in the sense of respect for the liberty and intelli- 
gence of any one family of the human race, the political ban under 
which it has pleased the imperial government of France to place the 
quick-sighted and impressionable people of that country, we cannot help 
feeling that he has rendered a service in extirpating politics from the 
annual bevy of almanacks, leaving us to commune with the topics of the 
day and the French people as they are in déshabille, and not when 
dressed for parade or attitudinising for glory. 

Next to the playing on the stage, and playing at spectators, critics, 
and talkers in matters theatrical, playing at soldiers constitutes admittedly 
one of the chief resources of Franco-Gaulish existence. ‘The camp at 
Chalons, one of the great centres for these out-of-door theatrical displays, 
comes in, therefore, naturally for a lion’s share of literary and pictorial 
illustration. Cham has been there, just as we once saw our Cruikshank 

t a Mansion House reception, taking notes to be filled in at leisure. The 
little boy, pointing to the diminutive tentes-abris, and asking his re- 
spected parent if they put soldiers into them, is amusing. 

Certainly, little stupid, replies papa; what did you expect to find 
there ? Why, ladies; they are all in crinolines just like mamma’s. You, 
says one of the actors in a sham fight to another—you are supposed to be 
France, I the enemy. Now, as France is rich enough to pay for its 
glory, it is you to stand a drink. Colonel, a weather-worn Zouave, 
looking like an elongated scarecrow, intimates to his superior officer, that 
is your bust which the regiment has raised to embellish the camp. Ah! 
but you have written ci-git (here lies) beneath it. Yes, colonel; it is 
Latin—a further embellishment. It rains occasionally at Chalons, to the 
great detraction of the pleasures of out-of-door performances. How did 
you know it was going to rain? asks one wiseacre in red breeches of an- 
other. By looking at our drum-major ; it rains on his head five minutes 
before it reaches the camp. Is the soup well watered? asks a combatant 
of a cook. I should think so, replies the latter; and so are we. The 
corps of drummers, not an insignificant one in a French regiment of the 
line, when obliged to follow their major in the water on a lavatory ex- 
pedition, is placed in a very unenviable position. By the time the giant 
of the staff is up to the chest, the drummers are over head and ears, and 
military discipline forbids complaint. The weather, however, is variable 
at Chalons as it is in Cochin-China and elsewhere, and we see the actors 
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in the same great drama praying in vain on another occasion for an 
eclipse of the sun—nay, were it only a partial one, they would be satis- 
fied. Twenty thousand drums beaten simultaneously by electrical dis- 
charges, must have added considerably to the effect upon show-days, 

This is soldiering upon a grand scale. ‘The soldier himself is not a 
less important personage in detail—when acting his brief part on the 
stage common to a general humanity—as when massed in bodies to pro- 
duce one great and general result. You have reported the man Pinson 
as having grievously insulted you, says a captain of dragoons to a curious 
specimen of his company; what was the nature of his insult? Captain, 
I really dare not repeat it in your presence. Say on! say on! Well, 
mon cap’taine, he called me biped. Impossible! observes a military 
gallant of spare dimensions to his friend the cook, who is trying on his 
sword and belt, the buckle of which will not come to around the well- 
developed waist of the fair but not frail one. Impossible, dearest! But 
comfort yourself! It is, perhaps, the only thing that is capable of resist- 
ing the power of your charms, In another instance by Randon, the 
inimitable depictor of French military life, the cook is complacently 
studying her reflexion in a small mirror, decorated with her friend’s 
shako, while the latter is imbibing a glass of the master’s wine, but he 
leaves off to observe: If my shako had been a helmet, and I did not 
know you, I should take you for Bellona, goddess of war, militarily speak- 
ing. Alas! says a bearded sapper to a youth, attended upon by a fair 
Normande, on whom evidently one eye is turned from beneath that 
colossal bearskin superstructure—alas! young man, the beard, however 
fine it may be, does not constitute happiness! Even I, such as you see 
me—I have troubles and misgivings of the heart, just like any simple 
mortal. If a sapper sauntering in the Garden of Plants, and who had for 
a moment relieved himself during the heat by Jaying aside his bearskin, 
were surprised, on taking it up again, to find a youngster had crept 
inside, still more surprised must the lady have been who, on visiting her 
“bonne” at a late hour, found her transformed into a sapeur de la garde. 
The pompiers, or enrolled firemen of Paris, seem, however, from popular 
report and representation, to be the greatest disturbers of the peace of 
families ; they have no change of quarters, little to do, many privileges, 
and they can keep irregular hours. 

Amuse yourselves whilst I rule, is a very old device. Alexander the 
Great had a theatre at Babylon ; the French played the fiddle (not the 
second, either) at Fontenoy, thanks to Scotch and Irish mercenaries ; and 
now-a-days the liberty of the theatres—no limits to their number, and 
almost unrestricted license and licentiousness in the performances—con- 
stitute the grand topic of the theatrical world; which is all Paris. This 
is the manner in which this subject—so full of promises to the Parisian 
future—is treated : 


CHORUS IMITATED FROM THE ANCIENTS, 
Long live the liberty of the theatres! 
How many people who have long been engaged in the pursuit of a 


social position, will now arrive at the goal of their desires, and will be 
able to make money ! 


Long live the liberty of the theatres ! 
No end of new houses ! 
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AIR OF THE MAQON, OPERA-COMIQUE, BY SCRIBE. 


Du courage, a l’ouvrage, construisez, 
Batissez. 


A BOHEMIAN, 

Ever since I left college I have not been able to settledown. I wished 
to be a banker, but no one would provide the capital. Without capital 
a bank was impossible. I wished to marry, but, as I had not a good coat, 
I could not be presented to the young person who was destined for me. 
It is now nigh fifteen years since I left college. The liberty of the 
theatres has come to my rescue. When I was at school I did nothing 
myself, but I had a great talent for prompting others. I will now be 
prompter at a theatre. 


A GRISETTE. 
oe are you coming to Bullier’s this evening ? 
0. 
What, are you ill, then ? 

I am quite well, but I shall remain at home, to study. 

What are you studying ? 

Comedy. Now that they are building so many new theatres they 
will want actresses. I might spend ten years of my life in practising 
steps at Bullier’s before the newspapers would speak of me, whilst it will 
suffice to play one comedy well to win glory. 

Well, 1 think you are right, I will go with you to Professor Bou- 
deville’s. 

Do so, I am not afraid of competition. There will be so many new 
houses opened ! 


A DEALER IN PARAFFINE. 

The Dealer (singing and dancing)—Tra, |a, la, tra, deri, dera. 

Daughter—Papa, what is the matter with you ? -+ 

I am intoxicated with joy. The liberty of theatres has thrown me 
into ecstasies. 

Why so ? 

A new manager has promised me to light up his house with paraffine, 
and to lay in his stock from my establishment. 

I am delighted to hear that. 

Yes, child, and, what is more, I have just calculated that if I can get 
the custom of twenty managers we will make our fortune in three 
years. 

But we have only one to begin with. 

The others will come afterwards. My child, in three years, I tell you, 
we shall be able to retire from business, and you shall marry a young 
viscount of the Faubourg Saint Germain who has lost his fortune. 


IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 
Fae Loiterer—Do you see that little blonde passing by in her 
chaise ? 
Second Loiterer—To be sure I do. 
Well, that is Julia. She spends three thousand franes a month, and 
yet is always harassed by creditors. 
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What a little simpleton! She will not always be pretty. She ought 
to lay money aside for a bad day. By the time she is forty she may 
want bread. 

Oh, she reckons upon the liberty of theatres for subsistence. 

How so ? 

’ She will become a box-keeper. There will be no end of openings. 


The demand for new plays has been much increased by the number of 
new theatres that have been projected under the new law, and we will 
give an illustration of the manner in which this operates upon the litera- 
ture of the day. The story may be entitled 


THE CHASE OF THE CARVANA. 
ScenE— The Railroad to Nevers. 


Montereau! Five minutes allowed! shouts a railway porter. 

All the travellers hasten to get out, with the exception of a fat gentle- 
man seated opposite to Neoptolemus, who, shrinking deeper in his corner, 
draws his cap over his eyes, and utters a deep sigh. 

Are you not getting down? he says to Neoptolemus. 

Yes, but yourself ? 

I—I would not move for a riled cannon. It is not from hence that I 
care to go, but from the frightful position in which I find myself. 

Well, what prevents you? Are you chained to the seat as Prometheus 
was of old to his rock? Have you got the colic, or are you compromised 
in the assassination of Mr. Briggs ? 

I should like to ask your advice. 

Well, presently. I am only going to get a cigar at the buffet. 

The fat gentleman gave vent to a still more formidable sigh than its 
predecessor. 

Really it makes one shudder! You do nothing but sigh ever since we 
have been on the way. 

Listen! I must disburden my mind of its load. 

Well, do so. It will help to pass away the time. But I must first get 
my cigar. 

Travellers in their carriages! shouts the porter. 

Do you hear? said Neoptolemus, much aunoyed; it is too late. Bother 
your sighs ! 

My story will compensate you. 

I hope so, replied Neoptolemus, politely. 

All the travellers having got into their places, the fat gentleman began, 

in a confidential tone : 

How old do you think I am? 

‘ I, said Neoptolemus—I should say you were between thirty and fifty- 
ve. 

You are right; I am thirty-two years of age. Such as you see me, I 
was good looking in my youth; since that I have grown fat—the result 
of grief. My good looks were my ruin. You see in me a man who has 
been to California. — 
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Excuse me, interrupted Neoptolemus, your story appears to be a little 
disjointed. If you were only to put a little more order into your ideas, 

It is with pleasure that I find I have to do with a man of taste, and 
your observations, which I pray you not to spare, will not be wasted upon 
me. Perhaps monsieur holds the sceptre of criticism in a newspaper P 
No! So much the worse. I go on, however. My father and mother 
died when I was only twelve years of age, leaving me in charge of a 
bachelor uncle. My twentieth year had just struck by the clock of spring 
when my uncle took it into his head to marry. 

You have a pretty style, sir, said Neoptolemus. 

Yes, I succeed well in the line of metaphors. I was saying, then, that 
my uncle married. My aunt was a splendid woman, with a tragical 
aspect, a bad edition of Madame Thierret and of Semiramis. In opposi- 
tion to the conduct pursued by aunts generally towards their nephews, 
this one looked upon me, alas! with only too favourable eyes. I became 
alarmed, timid as Hippolytus; I resoved to leave for California. I bore, 
besides, another similarity to Hippolytus. I was fond of shooting. 

So I started for California. 

It is needless to say that my uncle and my aunt did everything that was 
in their power to prevent me carrying out my resolve, but it was in vain. 
One fine morning I stole away from Clichy la Garenne, where I had 
passed my young days, with a small sum, an inheritance from my father, 
in my pocket. My aunt had well filled my trunk with flannel waistcoats 
and worsted stockings, for she had heard that it was cold in the Rocky 
Mountains. But, before going any further, I should like to know what 
you think of my history ? 

Well, replied Neoptolemus, it begins to interest me; only I might 
venture to observe that it has a vague resemblauce to the Phédre of 
Racine. 

The comparison is complimentary, and I thank you for it. Well, to 
continue: When my aunt handed me over the key of the trunk, she said: 
We shall meet again! I hope so, I replied. 

Before leaving, I had had the further precaution to obtain all that had 
been written concerning the sports of California, and at the head of the 
collection was a work by Alexandre Dumas, in which the Carvana is de- 
scribed. ‘Have you ever heard speak of the Carvana? 

Only very vaguely. 

But you are a sportsman? 

Certain larks shot on the plain of St. Denis give mea right to designate 
myself as your brother in St. Hubert. 

Then I may tell you about the Carvana. This animal, discovered by 
Alexandre Dumas, and which no other person has seen, is an amphibious 
monster of the family of crocodiles, and it is supposed to be of the size 
of two or three elephants. It appears that it inhabits the marshes and 
inlets of the great American rivers, where it delights to bask in the mud, 
and where it is fished with hooks of the same size and weight as the anchor 
of a frigate. Its presence infects the atmosphere for miles around, and 
when it is hooked its roars make the very mountains to tremble. 

I understand. It is something like the marine monster in Théraméne? 

You are right, only this is called the Carvana. I had resolved to cap- 
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ture one of these gigantic saurians, to stuff it, and bring it to Paris, so 
that it might be exhibited in the Garden of Plants, as the naturalists con- 
nected with that establishment declare its existence to be fabulous. So 
important a point in natural history cleared up at the peril of my life, I 
should be appointed, out of gratitude, Professor of Carvana. I would have 
given my lectures in that portion of the buildings which is adorned with 
the skeletons of whales and other marine monsters, and there I should 
have spent the remainder of my days in tranquillity, seated under the 
shade of the cedar brought home by M. de Jussieu in his hat, and not 
far from Bercy, for whose “ matelotes” I have always had a great pre- 
dilection. 

It was the dream of a wise man, observed Neoptolemus. 

You can readily understand that I had said nothing about the Carvana 
to my aunt, or she would never have let me take my departure. 

Villiers le Bel! shouts the porter. Necptolemus rushed to the door. 

Only a minute! No one is allowed to get out. 

Hang it! said Neoptolemus, I should have liked to have got a cigar. 

I have often said the same thing in California, observed the narrator, 
but it was in vain. 

I employed my time on board the vessel that took me to San Francisco 
in reading books of sport and arranging my plans. The generality of 
my fellow-travellers were going to the mines, where they hoped to make 
their fortunes ; I only smiled at their illusions. 

We doubled Cape Horn amid frightful tempests, and at length dis- 
embarked at San Francisco. 

I had provided myself before leaving Clichy la Garenne with a hunting 
dirk and a rifle, with bayonet. My first object on landing was to inquire 
where I could find a Carvana. One told me they were to be met with to 
the north, another that they pullulated in the south, Such vague reports 
being of no use, I felt that I must depend upon myself, so 1 bought a 
horse and went forth into the desert. 

For the length of a whole year did I wander amid the mountains and 
the prairies. I met with splendid sport; I killed stags, deer, antelopes, and 
even grey bears, but I never met with a Carvana, and yet I still believe in 
the existence of that monster. 

Exhausted with fatigue, I returned to San Francisco, to take a few 
weeks’ repose. But judge of my surprise when I found awaiting me at 
the post-office a letter from my aunt, announcing that she was just about 
to start with my uncle to join me. This letter had been lying there for 
some months past, so that the arrival of the travellers might be daily ex- 
pected. And so it was, for a few days afterwards, strolling on the beach 
with a cigar in my mouth, I saw a boat making for the shore, the occu- 
pants of which waved their handkerchiefs at me. They were my respected 
relations ! 

Heavens! I exclaimed, what a fatality ! 

They leaped ashore, however, and I was soon in their embraces. In 
return, I could but show them the way to the Hotel of the Caribou. 

Arrived there, my aunt explained to me that she had prevailed upon 
my uncle to start for California by quoting the example of the ex-attorney 
of Bergerac, Orlie, Anthony I., who had become King of the Patago- 
nians. The old man’s ambition had been aroused. He felt, as so many 
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others have felt, that his talents and abilities were ignored at Clichy la 
Garenne. He had within him the stuff fora king. So he resigned his 
commission as lieutenant in the National Guard, sold his house, took the 
train to Havre, and embarked for California. 

Well, I said, we will discuss these important matters afterwards. We 
will now go to dinner. 

Our repast over, my uncle read to me the constitution which he had 

repared during his journey for his subjects, concluding by announcing 
his determination of associating me in his empire by naming me his suc- 
cessor. I cast myself in his arms to thank him for so much kindness. 
But I not the less determined to find out the Carvana. 

All this time the train was going on, with occasional stoppings, the 
porters calling out the names of each. But Neoptolemus had forgotten 
his cigar. He did not show the least anxiety to get down. 

Next morning I communicated to my uncle and aunt the important 
information which I had obtained from a trapper friend of mine, that 
about two hundred miles to the south there was a tribe of Sioux, whose 
chief had recently died from indigestion, induced by too great an indul- 
gence in err Mg and that they wanted a king. 

Dear me, exclaimed my uncle, let us make haste, that is just the 
thing. Where is your friend the trapper ? 

He left this morning for the Rocky Mountains, but I know the country, 
and will act as guide. 

We bought mules, and made up our baggage. My uncle insisted upon 
travelling in his uniform of lieutenant of the National Guard of Clichy 
la Garenne. You must impose upon these people, he said; it is the 
advice given by Anthony, King of the Patagonians, in his “ Memoirs.” 
My object in leading my relatives to the south was to find a Carvana. 

We advanced over the prairies. Atnight we slept under trees. I did 
my best to supply the table with the produce of my gun, but I must 
admit that the supply was very scanty—in fact, we were perishing with 
hunger. My uncle had left a lappet of his coat in a wait-a-bit bush, 
my aunt’s crinoline was like a cage torn by the winds. The prospect of 
a throne alone supported them amid their sufferings. 

One day he said to me, wiping his forehead as he lifted his bearskin: 

Look in that cover, there is an animal with its eyes fixed on us. 

I looked. Oh, fichtre! said I, it is a red-skin. 

What do you mean by a red-skin ? 

Why, it is an Indian. 


Just the thing! said my uncle. I will read him my constitution, 


But the Indian slipped through the cover like a snake, and dis- 
appeared. 


Well! said my uncle, where is he making off to after that strange 
fashion ? 


He is probably gone to fetch his friends. I tell you what we must do, 
we must hide ourselves. 


How! Hide ourselves in our new empire ? 


Yes, and without a moment's delay, either. Come along, come along! 

And away we ran, till, just as we had lost our breath, we discovered a 
cave masked with a dense shrubbery. Once inside, we found some loose 
rocks, which we hastened to pile up at the entrance. 
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Shortly afterwards we heard the approach of the Indians. They had 
followed our-tracks. The chief appeared at the entrance with the skin 
of a buffalo over his head. (I thought my uncle and aunt would have 
fainted at the apparition.) 

The pale faces, he said, are like the ostrich, they think that they are 
safe when they hide their heads behind a hillock, but the red-skins have 
the eyes of lynxes. There are in that cave three pale faces, one, an old 
one, with the head of a bear; the other, a young one, like the mocking- 
bird; and a tall squaw. They must come out ! 

The wretch! muttered my aunt, to call me a squaw. 

The pale faces, continued the red-skin, must come forth. No harm 
will be done to them. The old man with the bear’s head and the 
mocking-bird will be scalped only ; as to the squaw, she must go with 
me to my wigwam, to prepare my food, and tan my beaver hides. 

Never ! exclaimed my aunt, with a tragic gesture. Never shall they 
scalp my Alfred (Alfred is my name). Red-skin, I have another pro- 
position to make to you. 

Nevers! shouted the guard, Nevers! Fifteen minutes. Buffet and 
table d’hote ! 

Let us dine! said the narrator. 

By all means, said Neoptolemus. The story is becoming deeply inte- 
resting. I am all ears to hear the remainder. 

The squaw may speak, replied the Indian. I listen to her, continued 
the narrator, between his mouthfuls. 

The squaw, said my aunt, has a magnificent black head of hair, not 
including appendages. The chief may take it in exchange for Alfred’s 
scalp. ‘Then, turning towards me, she said: You see, Alfred, how far 
my devotion will carry me at this supreme moment. 

What does this mean ? exclaimed my uncle, with impetuosity. What 
is the meaning of this extraordinary devotion ? My eyes begin to see a 
new light. Go to the devil with your new fashions of crowning a king, he 
said to the Indian; there are two wretches here whom I shall forthwith 
scalp myself. 

And so saying, he drew his sword of the National Guard of Clichy la 
Garenne, and seized my aunt by the hair, at the same time that the 
red-skin, angry at being so rudely apostrophised, was engaged with his 
followers in removing the stones which so imperfectly barricaded the 
entrance. 

At such an extremity I took up my rifle 

Neoptolemus, his fork in his hand and his mouth open, was so absorbed 
in the narrative that he did not hear the guard, who was bidding the 
travellers resume their places in the train. 

Well! he said, and what did you do at such a crisis? 

Ah! said the narrator, that is what I call a striking situation, and 
you must feel for my embarrassment. 

I feel as if I was with you in the cavern. Did you fire at the Indian, 
or did you vent your anger on your respected unele? 

I hesitated; and that is precisely what I wanted your advice upon. 

My advice? Upon what? 

Why, upon the method of extricating myself from this situation ! 

Absurd! said Neoptolemus; you must know the end of the adventure, 
since it is your history that you are relating. 
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Excuse me, said the nar.ator, I was relating to you the plot of a drama, 
in which I had got so far, but, not being able to get farther, I wanted 
advice in regard to the dénouement. 

The devil take you and your drama! And you have prevented me 
dining, and made me lose the train ! 

Instead of thus irritating yourself at the pleasure you derived from 
listening to my drama, as it was for your benefit that 1 rehearsed it, and 
the liberty of theatres extends from trains to the buffet, or even farther, 
I believe I could in reality exercise the rights of authorship, and demand 
payment. 


The tribunals, as they are grandiloquently called, but police-courts, as 
we should more irreverently designate them, also contribute their usual 
items of illustration of national manners. 

Two men, named Tessier and Vilroy, are brought before the magis- 
trate, charged with assaulting two Germans. 

The President—Two men were quietly conversing together seated on 
a bench in the Boulevard Magenta. It appears that they were conversing 
in German. 

Tessier—They were Prussians. 

Vilroy—Nothing could be more Prussian. 

President—Well, suppose that they were Prussians. You knew no- 
thing about them, nor did they know you, and yet you assaulted them. 

Tessier—They were abusing the French. 

Vilroy—We defended our country: one is a Frenchman, or one is 
not. 

President—How do you know what they were saying, since they were 
speaking German? 

Tessier— Prussian, 

Vilroy—A friend of mine, a shoemaker, is a Prussian, and I have 
learnt some Prussian words from him, so that I knew they were abusing 
the French, and I said so to Tessier. 

President—Yes, and Tessier broke his stick across their backs. 

Tessier—President, we are here, two individuals charged with political 
offences. 

President—You are not charged with political offences, but with 
assault. 

Vilroy—A political assault ; it comes to the same thing; but it was 
they who began, seeing that, in the first place, I asked them why they 
permitted themselves to abuse France, but they only looked at us, and 
did not reply. 

President— Because they did not understand you; they were Ger 
mans. 

Tessier— Prussians, 

President— Well, Prussians, if you like it. 

Vilroy—Why, I should know, who am acquainted with the Prussian 
language ; so Tessier and I told them our opinions, whereupon did not 
one of them get up and give me a slap on the face, while the other paid 
the same compliment to Tessier. So we fell upon them to the shouts of 
* Vive la France !” only, unfortunately, some unpatriotic sergents de 
ville insisted upon placing us in arrest. 
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Tessier—Add to this, president, we must admit that we were in- 
ebriated. 

Vilroy—It is the first time that I have been brought up for a political 
offence, and I claim the indulgence of the court. 

Tessier—And I also; it is the first time that I have been mixed up in 
political matters, and, as I told you, they began. 

The court judged that the latter point was not clearly established, and 
giving the two patriots the benefit of the doubt, they were acquitted. 

Tessier and Vilroy retired, shouting “ Vive la France !”” 


Here is a novel method of obtaining a supply of sausage; the sausage 
was a l’ail, but, had it been without garlic, the proceeding would not 
have been the less applicable; the two inventors were called Lorin and 
Chapal. 

The purveyor of comestibles who had been victimised explained the 
proceeding : 

I was in my shop; these gentlemen walk in, look at the stock, as if 
about to purchase something ; this one (pointing to Lorin) takes up a large 
sausage with garlic, places it under his arm, and says to me, How much 
this? at the same time pretending to draw his purse from his pocket. How 
much ? says I. I must weigh it first; I do not know how much there is of 
it. No, no, says he, it is not worth while. How much ata guess? But, 
I replied, I do not sell by guess. What difference does it make? You 
can surely guess on the right side. So I ruminated a little as to what the 
sausage might weigh, and I said to myself there must be from three to 
four pounds of it. Upon this, I said to the gentleman, Well, say six 
franes fifty centimes. What! he exclaimed, six francs and a half! Are 
you laughing at me? Whereupon we exchanged words, I averring that 
the sausage weighed at least four pounds, he declaring that it did not 
weigh half as much, till at last he pretended to withdraw the sausage in- 
dignantly from beneath his arm, saying, Well, you bother me with your 
sausage, I won’t have any of it. And he went out with his friend. I 
proceeded to take up the sausage, and great was my surprise to find that 
it had been shorn of its fair proportions. It certainly, as he had declared, 
did not now weigh more than half of four pounds. But suspecting some 

trickery, I rushed into the street and called the aid of a sergent de ville, 
who pursued the fugitives, and found a piece of sausage weighing a pound 
and a half in the pocket of that one (Chapal). 

President—Chapal, you cut the half of the sausage off, while Lorin had 
it under his arm, pretending to bargain for it? 

Chapal—President, that is mere accusation. 

President—Ah, you call it an accusation, but the law calls it a theft. 

Lorin—It was a mere lark, president ; the proof is, that I do not like 
sausages with garlic. I can bring witnesses to prove it. 

The request for a remand was not conceded, and the accused were con- 
demned each to fifteen days’ imprisonment. 


It appears to be sometimes inconvenient for a Parisian tradesman to 
bring a complaint against an appreutice. 

Nothing is sacred to this young man! said a worthy grocer, who had 
summoned his apprentice before the court. He has great capabilities— 
@ most superior youth, who might have been at the head of his profession 
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but for his ill-regulated passions—the usual concomitants of great organi- 
sations. 

President—That has nothing to do with the question. What do you 
specially charge him with? 

Grocer—He has been a defaulter to the extent of fourteen francs. 
(Great laughter in the court.) 

_Foeckient-—itines Under what circumstances did he commit this 
crime? 

Grocer—I said to him one day, Aristides—that is his name—I take an 
interest in you, as does also my wife, who has urged me to push you on 
in the world. I give you a proof of my confidence. Here are some bills 
overdue; go and collect the moneys. The same evening he returned with 
the amount of all the bills, save one, due by a Madame Morisseau, whom 
he said he had not succeeded in finding. A fortnight afterwards I called 
myself at Madame Morisseau’s. She said she had paid the amount to 
Aristides, and showed me a receipt in his name. 

President—Sit down. And now, young man, what have you to say ? 

Aristides—It is true, sir, I did keep back the fourteen francs. 

President—And why did you commit such a bad action? 

Aristides—Sir, it was to pay a sacred debt. 

President—There is nothing so sacred as a trust that is confided to 

ou. 
¥ Grocer—Bravo! a beautiful remark. 

President— Will you hold your tongue? What was this sacred debt? 

Aristides—That I cannot divulge. Suffice it, it was a sacred debt. 

President—Are there any witnesses ? 

Grocer— Yes, another apprentice of mine, Juteau. 

President to Juteau—The facts are not denied. Was the conduct of 
Aristides so very irregular ? 

Juteau—I am sorry that my master has brought me here as a witness. 
I am here to tell the truth, and I will tell it. I have nothing to say 
against Aristides, and as to the fourteen francs, I know that they went 
to pay for a dinner for mistress when the master was on a journey. 

Grocer—Oh! what a falsehood! what a monstrous statement ! 

The court condemned Aristides to four months’ imprisonment. 


The exceeding increase in the number of cheap papers in Paris has ap- 
- parently been the source at once of excessive competition, and of very wild 
speculation. A contributor writes as follows: 

Yesterday one of my friends was stopped on the Boulevards by an ac- 
quaintance. I am very busy just now, he said to him. What are you 
doing, then? I am launching an enterprise of the greatest importance. 
Of what nature? No more nor less than a new paper. What! another? 
This will not have a rival; it will only cost three centimes a number. 
Well, that is cheap, certainly. Is it not so? But how will you do to 
meet all your expenses at three centimes a number? I have my idea, 
The contributions will cost something? That is just where I shall effect 
the greatest saving. I do not understand you. There are in Paris a 
multitude of persons who will be delighted to write in newspapers. That 
is true. I will receive all the articles that shall be sent to me. In that 
way the copy will cost you nothing. But as to the composing and print- 
ing. I suspect that the printers will not work for the love of art ? 
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Allow me to expose my system to you. Not only I shall not pay for 
copy, but I shall exact five centimes per line for every article that is in- 
serted. With that money I shall pay the printing. And do you think 
that you will get writers under such circumstances? Certainly; are there 
not thousands who would pay to see their names in a newspaper? Before 
two years have expired, I shall have made my fortune. 

Another proposed to found a newspaper, in combination with a restau- 
rant. The two, he argued, could not be separated. The newspaper was 
to be given for nothing, but those who received it would be expected to 
subscribe fora year, for eighty dinner tickets, for six months fifty, for three 
thirty. Each. ticket to cost four francs, as at the Diner de Paris. By 
this means the newspaper would be paid for by the profits derived from 
the dinners. The contributors were to be fed in payment for their con- 
tributions, and subscribers for a long period were to have the privilege of 
dining with the contributors. This speculator satisfied himself (but no- 


body else) that he would have fifty thousand subscribers, and should soon 
realise an immense fortune. 


Among the prophecies for the ensuing year are the following : 
An eminent statistician will ascertain the number of articles that have 
been written in different papers and publications advocating the abolition 
of New Year’s presents. Seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-three 
persons will send in reports to the Academy of Sciences upon the means 
of directing the course of balloons, which they will declare they have 
satisfactorily determined. A new suburb will be founded, which will meet 
with great success. ‘ Squares” will be constructed on the roofs of the 
houses. By that means the nurserymaids will be enabled to take airings 
with their charges, without being accosted by some of the thousands of 
idle soldiers who lounge about the Tuileries and other public walks. 
Hackney-coachmen and cabmen will have a grand entertainment to cele- 
brate the suppression of tariffs and the inauguration of an epoch of free 
licenses to charge just what they like. To save the expense of lighting, 
a theatre will be opened, the performances of which will take place in the 
daytime. A friend of old Gaulish amusements will give twenty franes to 
such persons as shall go forth in the garb of masquerade on Shrove 
Tuesday. An enterprising shoemaker will take advantage of his studies 
in “ spiritism” to make St. Crispin do his work for him. Alexander 
Dumas’ will remember certain important events that he had forgotten to 
relate in the memoirs of his life, and he will devote a supplement of forty 
volumes to their narration. A cautious concierge will refuse admission to 
an application for lodging made at midnight, although the applicant de- 
clares that he has just arrived from his travels. All the boulevards will 
be suppressed, and replaced by narrow streets. A lady of a certain age 
will take too potent a dose of a marvellous elixir for restoring youth, and 
will find herself as she was when eight years of age. A gentleman and 
his wife, going to see the rifle practice at Vincennes, will be favoured 
(knowing one of the committee) with seats at each side of the target. 
The Arabs of Algeria will propose to themselves to give up their own 
country to the French, since they seem to have such a predilection for it, 
and they themselves will come and colonise France. Three thousand 
persons will be sent to Charenton from over-indulgence in absinthe. Out 
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of five thousand works of art sent to the “ Exposition,” there will only be 
four thousand nine hundred and seventy battles, the remaining thirty will 
be Venuses. An Auvergnat will seek to be naturalised as a Frenchman. 
The “ Bourse” will be removed six leagues from Paris. Projectors will 

rovide ready-made houses, with the apartments all let, for the suburbs. 
The Parisians, seduced by the cheap fares of excursion trains, will travel 
with their wives, but the annoyances experienced at the stations and 
custom-houses in getting possession of the baggage of the latter, will 
soon put an end to so laudable a practice. A “ spiritist” will publish a 
newspaper which will announce events twenty-four hours before they have 
occurred. The Garden of Plants being no longer fashionable, the old 
bear, Martin, will ask to be removed to the Garden of Acclimatisation, in 
the Bois de Boulogne. A gentleman will regret having asked a Zouave 
to relate his campaigns, the narration being accompanied by inconvenient 
gestures. A new implement of destruction will be invented, which will 
slay three hundred men in a minute. The Academy having become a 
monastery, the Forty will leave off editing the French Dictionary, in 
order to manufacture a liqueur that shall surpass that of the Grande 
Chartreuse. 


THE JUTLAND MOTHER’S NURSERY SONG. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Hvsu, hush! my darling! Do not ery— 
‘The German demons still are nigh. 

And if they hear a wailing soun 

On this, our ruined Danish ground, 

Their cruel hearts with rage may thrill, 
And thee, dear baby, they may kill. 


A stiffened corpse thy father lies— 

In prison-walls thy grandsire sighs ; 
Our country’s battles well they fought, 
Alas! in vain our heroes sought 

To drive back the invading host, 

Who make of savage deeds their boast. 


They came to rob and to destroy— 

To murder was their fiendish joy ; 

Our ravaged fields—our homesteads burned— 
The prayers of age and childhood spurned— 
These are the deeds for which they claim 

A place upon the scroll of fame! 


Yet, crushed and powerless, we must wait 
The strange, the stern decrees of Fate. 
God may, at length, His merey show, 
And freedom from our foes bestow! 

But hush, my darling! Do not cry— 
The German demons still are nigh! 
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THE SUMMER TOUR OF SIGNOR TOMKINS. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


XII. 
THE LOCHINVAR OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Wauie Signor Tomkins was interrogating Destiny (and smoking) as 
he paced to and fro in front of the Albergo della Posta of Tirano, Count 
Adolphe de Manqued’argent, similarly occupied at his side, felt strongly 
tempted to impersonate that destiny, by making as much of his victim 
as he could before he quite got out of reach. The Count was, however, 
withheld from an immediate repetition of his previous proceedings by more 
than one consideration, If, under the pretence of giving Signor Tom- 
kins his revenge at écarté, he fleeced him again that evening, he might 
prevent the enlévement, which at that moment promised so well for future 
operations, from being carried out for want of current coin,—unless, 
which was not likely, the Signor borrowed the money from the lady he 
was going to run away with. Then there was the advice of Clotilde, to 
leave him alone till she had him completely in her power, when a much 
better occasion would arise for the Count to feather his nest to his satis- 
faction. It was hard to forego so good an opportunity, but this was 
better than killing the goose, which was likely to go on laying, for the 
sake of a few golden eggs, dear as everything golden was to the Count 
de Manqued’argent. He practised, therefore, a compelled abstinence, 
and instead of suggesting a game at cards, to while away the evening 
till bedtime, simply asked Signor Tomkins for another cigar. 

It was an opportune request, and enabled the Signor to carry out an 
already half-formed idea which—let us say—conscience had suggested. 

Amongst the seething thoughts that bubbled in the brain of Signor 
Tomkins came the ever-recurring one that he was about to deceive his 
friend by robbing him of his sister. To gratify that friend at the last 
moment by showing him some delicate attention, would take something 
from the sharpness of the blow he meditated. He had turned over in 
his nfind what the gratification should be, and could not quite hit upon 
the thing he wanted. A portrait of himself? No! He had unluckily 
brought only one carte de visite abroad, and that was intended for the 
Countess de Crévecceur, his first gift when once he was able to call her 
“his own.” The Count’s cloak was rather seedy, while his was nearly 
new. But there might be offence in offering an exchange. Besides, 
Signor Tomkins reflected that he should require his cloak that ve 
night to enwrap the limbs of the lovely Clotilde, a lover, as he well 
knew, being always bound to do this when he ran away with his mis- 
tress. The demand for a cigar removed the difficulty. He would pre- 
sent him with his own case—which had cost him five guineas at Hud- 
son’s—and was at that moment in his pocket, filled with the very best 
Havannahs—that is to say, only wanting the two taken out by himself 
and Manqued’argent a little before, when the Countess left them. 
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“ Most happy !”” replied Tomkins—“ and, by-the-by,” added the dis- 
simulator, “if it is not too great a liberty, 1 would ask you, as good 
cigars are not to be had in Switzerland, nor, I suppose, in Italy, if you 
would do me the favour to put these, case and all, into your pocket.” 

“ My good fellow,” exclaimed the Count, “this is perfect robbery ! 
But your cigars are certainly the best I ever smoked. I cannot, how- 
ever, think of depriving you of your beautiful case,”—which, neverthe- 
less, he eyed admiringly. 

“Oh, do!’ said Tomkins, “TI assure you it is not depriving me; I 
can easily get another in London, and you can’t, for they’re only to be 
had at Hudson’s. I should so like, too, to give you a—a—as it were, a 
little soovaneer of me—that is to say—my—pleasant—happy—at— 
pleasure of making your acquaintance. Now please! I shall be offended 
if you don’t.” 

“If you really insist upon it,” returned the Count, selecting a noble 
regalia, and retaining the case with evident satisfaction. “I would not 
hurt your feelings for the world. Believe me, I esteem this little act of 
kindness beyond expression, and shall never look at your. costly preseut 
without remembering the man whom I am proud to call my friend.” 

These words sped like barbed arrows to the heart of Signor Tomkins. 
Tears rose in his eyes,—he felt half-choked with emotion,—he could 
not trust himself to speak, and with a convulsive effort thrust forth his 
hand, which Manqued’argent—who was moved also, in his way—eagerly 
seized. 

As Signor Tomkinshad been a little “ fast” in his time, in other 
words, had trifled with more than one female bosom, this was not, of 
course, his first deception. But those things the world only lightly 
censures. Here, however, was matter for deeper consideration, for it 
was not merely worldly censure he had to dread. Fraternal vengeance 
was altogether a different thing from unsubstantial opinion—from that 
which was the business of no one in particular save the persons imme- 
diately concerned. Still, a saving clause remained. Clotilde had told 
him that the door of repentance was open. Who could resist her plead- 
ings? She had, in a measure, assured him that Adolphe would forgive. 
Yes! he, Signor Tomkins, would chance it, and like another Thane of 
Cawdor—whose precise language he did not quite renember—he re- 
solved to button up his resolution and go the whole—animal! 

The Count was the first to recover himself. 

Observing that Signor Tomkins had thrown away his bout de cigare 
—a boon, it might have been, to his interlocutor in earlier life—he asked 
if he did not mean to smoke again? 

“ Not to-night,” replied Signor Tomkins, hurriedly. “The fact is, I 
have just remembered that I have some letters to write, and must do so 
before I go to bed—so I will bid you good night.” 

‘Good night, then,” returned the Count, offering his forefinger, on 
which—as on that of his sister—blazed a jewel of inestimable price. 
‘‘ Remember, we shall be early to-morrow morning, for I must get on to 
Milan. I shall be glad of an early roost myself.” 

This last was a cheering intimation. While the Count de Manque- 
@argent slept! “Ha! ha!’ and Signor Tomkins inwardly laughed 
wildly. ‘So laughs the hyena,” thought he, “as, with stealthy step, it 
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moves towards its prey.” Only Signor Tomkins forgot, that to render 
the simile complete, he ought to have made as much noise as a hyzna. 

Having mentally delivered himself of this thrilling but unapt com- 
parison, Signor Tomkins re-entered the Albergo, and went up-stairs. 

To reach his own room he had to traverse the length of the saloon, 
and consequently to pass by the chamber of Clotilde. He paused at the 
door to whisper a word of encouragement to the timid Being who was 
about to entrust her future life to his guidance. He listened. All was 
silence. He stooped down, and peeped through the keyhole. A some- 
thing crossed between him and the light. It was the form of Clotilde. 
He gazed in speechless ecstasy, but, like the creature in Sinbad’s mortua 
eave, he could not suppress his respiration, which (for he had a col 
one result of the wet excu sion in the mountains) came forth in an 
audible wheeze. The Countess evidently heard not the sound, for she 
sank upon her knees, and, with clasped hands and head upturned, sug- 
gested to Signor Tomkins the belief that she was engaged in earnest 

rayer. Another moment, and his ears confirmed that which his eyes 
had led him to conjecture. 

“ Santissima Madre!” she ejaculated, paying the virgin the compli- 
ment, as she was in Italy, of addressing her in the language of the 
country (a pious adjuration by which Signor Tomkins was much struck) 
—“ Santissima Madre, hear my prayer! In this coming hour of peril 
shield your poor Clotilde, and, oh, protect her gallant Tomkins !”’ 

‘In absence I share her thoughts !”” murmured Signor Tomkins. 

Then, perceiving that the Countess had risen from the floor, he put 
his mouth to the keyhole and coughed aloud. 

“ Who is there?” cried Clotilde, starting in evident alarm. 

“Itis I! Your devoted!” snuffled Tomkins, whose cold appeared to 
be rapidly increasing. 

“What would you, loved one ?” she asked. 

“ This!”’ replied Tomkins; but a sharp fit of sneezing prevented him 
for some moments from saying what “this” was. At length, after four 
or five vigorous sternutations, he was able to speak plainly. 

“I have parted from your brother, and go now to prepare everything 
for our flight. Be ready at midnight.” 

‘J will not fail,” answered the Countess. “ But, tell me—where is 
Adolphe? He surely sleeps not yet !” 

“No!” said Tomkins, hoarsely; “I left him, ugh, ugh, ugh !——” 

“ Forbear !” whispered the Countess, earnestly ; “that cough will 
betray you!” 

“T left him smoking outside,” persisted the Signor; “but he will 
soon retire. Two hours hence I shall be here again. ‘Till then, ad— 
etcha—adieu !” 

“ Adieu!” she returned—“ adieu, dearest !” 

This was enough for the delighted Tomkins. It would, perhaps, have 


been more than enough had he heard and undersiood the application of 
the word “ Bécasse!’’ which followed. , 


He now looked about for a light to guide him to his chamber, and by 

a jet of gas, only half turned on, which shed a dull ray over the saloon, 
aaa on the marble console a couple of heavy brass candlesticks, each 
olding a long unshapely candle. He lit one of these, and, after barking 
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one of his shins against a heavy chair that stood in his way, limpingly 
reached the door that opened on the vaulted staircase, and obtained 
access to his room through the low-browed portal which has been men- 
tioned. If the apartment had seemed grim by day it looked doubly so 
by night, and a cold shiver seized him by the nape of his neck and ran 
down his back as he surveyed it—the effect, let us hope, of the cold from 
which he was suffering, and not of any unmanly apprehension. Be this 
as it may, Signor Tomkins did not feel particularly comfortable, although 
every instant that glided by brought him nearer and nearer to the culmi- 
nating moment of bliss. He set down the candle in a corner, and crossed 
over to the window to ascertain if the Count had yet come into the 
house. There was light enough left outside for him to see that Clotilde’s 
brother had not moved from the spot where he left him, but was leaning 
with his back-against the parapet wall above the river, and still enjoying 
his cigar. In the course of two or three minutes, Signor Tomkins ob- 
served that the Count was joined by some person with whom he entered 
into conversation, and, from the burly figure of the new comer, he 
judged it was the landlord of the albergo. He could hear their voices, 
but did not recognise the language in which they spoke. Once more a 
very disagreeable sensation stole over the frame of Signor Tomkins. He 
had read of Italian treachery. Was the postmaster, whose secresy he 
had bought, in the very act of betraying him? If so, what might not 
be the fearful consequences? He was unarmed—and even had weapons 
been at hand! But no! The speakers laughed loudly together, and 
the courage of Signor Tomkins revived. He knew enough of human 
nature to be aware that murder rarely wears the mask of merriment. 
True, this was the blood-stained land of the Borgias; but, on the other 
hand, the Count de Manqued’argent was a loyal French nobleman, and 
his mirth seemed frank and free. He listened again, and now caught 
the words “demain 4 huit heures’’—the sweetest he had heard that 
night : no, not the sweetest, perhaps—there had been others—but still of 
a very comforting kind, for he gathered from them that the Count had 
only been fixing the hour of his intended departure next day—and— 
such are the changes of this life, so transient are man’s emotions—Signor 
Tomkins laughed in his sleeve. 

The Count passed into the albergo, and Signor Tomkins withdrew 
from the window, and quietly set his own door ajar as well as that which 
communicated with the saloon, once more to play the spy upon his 
French friend’s movements. He heard him say, “ Bon soir, ma sceur !” 
and faintly, very faintly, he thought he distinguished an echoing reply. 
On came the Count with heavy tread,—the brazen candlestick clattered 
on the marble console,—‘ Ce sacré bee de gas!” implied some difficulty 
in lighting the other candle,—a door was noisily banged-to, and then,— 
but not till then, did Signor Tomkins freely breathe. Stay,—what was 
that sound, before he entered his own room? The walls of the albergo 
were not thick enough to stifle the acuteness of his sense of hearing. 
Bang! bang! in rapid succession. A false alarm! It was only the 
Count’s boots, for, once more, he slammed his door, and all again was 
silence. The Count was perfectly harmless now, for a man without his 
boots is only half a man; but, to make assurance double sure, Signoy 
Tomkins stole softly into the saloon, picked up the boots, and hid them 
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in the chimney. He would have poured water or put stones into them, 
had there been any at hand, but concealment equally answered his 
purpose. He felt safe from pursuit now. No one would think of looking 
for them there,—and with a lighter heart than had beat beneath his 
waistcoat for several hours, he returned to the tapestried chamber. 

Signor Tomkins looked at his watch. It wanted yet an hour and a 
half of midnight. To lie down was out of the question. The bed was 
not particularly inviting ; besides, he had ‘ thoughts too deep for sleep.” 
He sat down on one of the wormeaten chairs, but it creaked beneath his 
weight,—no very agreeable sound, in such a place, at such an hour,— 
and he removed to the edge of the bed, but he was too restless to remain 
there long, and went again to the window. ‘The stars were shining 
bright, but he did not gaze upon them long, for the casement was in- 
securely fastened, and the cold air from the mountains made him afraid 
of increasing his catarrh. He wished—but it is hardly fair to say what 
he wished. There are many who, had they been in the same situation as 
Signor Tomkins, would have liked nothing better than a hot foot-bath 
and bran, a basin of gruel dashed with rum, a well-tallowed nose, a 
nightcap pulled cozily over the ears, curtains closely drawn, and then to 
be nicely tucked in. Now, only one of these appliances was to be had 
in the Albergo della Posta di Tirano,—but of that presently. 

Meantime, Signor Tomkins tried hard to make the best of it. Delicacy 
forbade him from seeking the apartment of the Countess till the time 
appointed for their flight. She might be lacing her stays, or arranging 
her hair, or putting on her Balmorals, or—or—be otherwise occupied in 
such a manner as to render male intrusion impossible. To wait patiently 
was, therefore, his only resource, and so he resumed his position on the 
edge of the dirty bed, not quite sure that he did not feel something 
crawling up his trousers from the still dirtier floor. Neither could he 
prevent himself from thinking of various other disagreeables. The Past 
came back to his memory,—the happy Past,—when he flirted with Ellen 
Smith, before the advent of that brute, Foxey Prowler. It was she, 
Ellen Smith, who, after all, had got him into this fix,—here, in a lonely 
Italian inn, exposed, it might be, to the stiletto of the assassin or liable 
to be immured within the dungeons of the Inquisition, the prey of cowled 
monks and ghastly executioners. Should he ever eat his muffin again 
in his chosen corner at the Bayswater Atheneum? Should he ha, 
what are these? As Pierre says in the tragedy: ‘“ Amazement! 
Tears!” Fly, base ideas, fly! Doth not a beauteous bride await thee? 
A few minutes more, and the Past will be absorbed in the Present! 

Signor Tomkins blew his nose and rallied, but scarcely had he arrived 
at the rallying-point, when clump—clump—on the private staircase 
heralded a thump at his door, arr without ceremony thrown open 
by a man in a glazed hat, short jacket, riding breeches, and knee-boots, 
who uttered these words : “ I] legno é pronto, Signore!” intimated that 
the carriage was ready. 

Signor Tomkins understood the postilion’s purpose though not his 
speech, and feebly pointed to his portmanteau and carpet-bag The man 
nodded, and, shouldering the things, departed—clump—clump—as he 
came. But why “feebly” on the part of Signor Tomkins? Could he 
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not have pointed firmly? Does not the reader see that the moment for 
action had arrived,—and have not all of us, once (or, perhaps, twice) in 
our lives, felt at that critical period the peculiar sensation, a sort of in- 
ternal curling-up, as it were, which begins somewhere in the stomach and 
rapidly extends to the knees, the throat, and the palms of the hands, and 
for the time deprives us almost of the power of motion? It was this 
sensation, popularly termed “ funk,” which Signor Tomkins, though the 
bravest of the brave (who all have had their weaknesses if they would but 
own it), just then experienced. 

As everything, however, can be accomplished by native energy, to 
native energy Signor Tomkins appealed, and got upon his legs a hero! 
It was time, for barely had he regained the heroic attitude, before the 
portiére which covered the door of communication was suddenly jerked 
aside, and the rustling of silk betrayed the presence of the Countess de 
Crévecceur, attired in travelling costume. 

Her eyes sparkled with more than their wonted brilliancy, her cheeks 
glowed with more than their wonted colour,—and if a third person had 
been by, he might have been struck by the contrast between the bright 
animation of the lady and the pallid flaccidity of her lover, and have asked 
himself which of the two it was who intended to run away with the other? 

“T would not keep you waiting,” she said, “for all depends on 
promptitude. Hist! Sleeps the tyrant, think you?” 

|—I—fancied,” stammered Signor Tomkins,—“I don’t know, I’m 
sure,—but I thought I heard him snore!” 

‘“‘ The better !” returned Clotilde. “Let him snore on! Now then!” 

This exclamation, uttered with some vivacity, made Signor Tomkins 
open his eyes rather wider. 

“ What shall I do?” he asked. 

**Do!” echoed Clotilde, who saw pretty well how the case stood, and 
felt that if she was to be abducted she must stir up her abductor. “ There ! 
run into my room and bring my sae-de-nuzt and dressing-case; you will 
find them both on the table. Be quick!” 

Signor Tomkins, yielding to the master-spirit, did as he was told, and 
presently came back with the objects named. 

“ There is nothing else to wait for. Come on! Steady with the light, 
and keep close!” 

Clotilde’s advice was excellent, but good advice is not, or cannot always 
be, followed. 

Signor Tomkins, encumbered with the sae-de-nuit and dressing-case, 
clawed up the candlestick as well as he was able, but the wretched candle, 
which had long had a thief in it, and was burning low, with a very 
long, flaring wick, now began to gutter terribly, and the scalding tallow, 
as he held the thing over his head, poured over his face and naked hand, 
half blinding and stinging him so sharply, that incontinently he let the 
candlestick fall, and making a false step at the same time, down he went 
—headlong down—the stone steps of the escalier dérobé, nor did he = 
rolling till he was brought up short at the turning of the stairs, whic 
Clotilde had luckily cleared before Signor Tomkins got there. A loud 
seream escaped her, which, together with the noise made by her lover’s 
fall, might have roused her brother, had he not slept so very soundly, and 
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did bring the postilion to the spot where Signor Tomkins lay groaning. 
He had sprained his ankle and considerably damaged his nose, which, by 
the postilion’s lamp, she saw was bruised and bleeding. ; 

“Oh woman !’’—may we continue the well-known quotation ?— 


Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light, quiv’ring aspen made, 
If pain or sickness wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 


Clotilde was at once ready with her pocket-handkerchief, and stanched, 
like Clare, the wound, while the postilion picked up the wounded man, 
the carpet-bag, and the dressing -case. 

“ Are you able to walk ?” eagerly demanded the Countess. 

“ T’ll try’—and here the Lochinvar of the nineteenth century asserted 
himself, I'll try,” replied Signor Tomkins; and partly supported by 
Clotilde, partly leaning on the postilion, he hobbled to the street door. 

The carriage had been stationed at the bridge foot, but, at the risk of 
provoking pursuit—as Signor Tomkins said, while the Countess quietly 
smiled—it was brought to where om stood, and by dint of considerable 
exertion Signor Tomkins was shoved in. Clotilde, with the composure 
of a herione, took her place by his side,—the postilion mounted his 
box,—crack, crack went his whip,—and away the horses sped towards 
Sondrio. 


XIII. 


THE LOVERS’ FLIGHT. 


Ir was a beautiful night: just such a one as the bright moon shone 
upon when pretty Jessica “stole from the wealthy Jew, and with an — 
unthrift love did run from Venice ;” but other circumstances which might — 
have added to the poetical aspect of the elopement were unfortunately 
wanting. 

Apart from the absence, in the costume of Signor Tomkins, of the 
tights and tunic of romance which (on the stage) invest with so much 
grace the male actor in transactions of this nature, the physical condition 
of Clotilde’s lover was anything but romantic. His sprained ankle gave 
him a great deal of pain, his nose was swollen to twice its natural size, 
besides being discoloured in a way that made it rather resemble a ripe fig 
than a human proboscis, and his nether garments were rent in a most 
awkward and unseemly manner. It was lucky that he had preserved his 
cloak to cover himself well up in—though the fact of having trodden on 
his cloak was the principal cause of his disagreeable tumble. 

Of all these particulars Clotilde was not aware, but she had seen 
enough of his mishap to feel sure that her lover must be a good deal 
damaged, and accordingly did her best to comfort him. 

“ Are we safe from pursuit ?” he asked, in a muffled voice, as soon as 
they had cleared the suburb. 

“Fear not that we shall be overtaken, loved one,” replied Clotilde ; 
“we have gallant steeds, and the driver may be trusted; besides But 
you are suffering from your fall !”” 
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“T did give my foot a deuce of a wrench,” he answered, “ but it is a 
little easier at present. The worst is my—my nose. I am afraid I shall 
be a good deal disfigured.” 

“ Heed not that,” returned Clotilde. “It was not for your nose I 
loved you.” 

' Ah, but ” said Signor Tomkins. He did not, however, finish 
what he was going to say, and Clotilde went on: 

“ At the first place we come to, you shall get some coarse brown 
paper, soak it well in vinegar, and hold it on the part.. It will reduce 
the swelling, and take out the discoloration.” 

“ Thanks!’ murmured Signor Tomkins. ‘“ You don’t see anybody 
coming ?”’ 

Clotilde need not have given herself the trouble to turn her head, but 
she did so. 

** No one, dearest!” she answered. ‘Here, beneath this azure ex- 
panse, we are all alone.” 

This attempt to stir up something like a lover’s rapture was not quite 
successful, for Signor Tomkins made reply : 

* Tt is, as you say, rather lonely. I wish the fellow would get on!” 
P “T see!” said Clotilde. “ We cannot flee so fast as your impatient 

esire !” 


“ That we can’t,” exclaimed Signor Tomkins, with more of energy 
than he had yet shown. 

“ Tt matters not!” cried Clotilde, in an excited tone; “ were winged 
demons on our track, they should not tear me from my beloved!” 

“ N—no!” was the response. ‘“ They shouldn’t.” 

Had Signor Tomkins originated this heroic determination, it might 
have satisfied Clotilde of the intensity of his love for her, but as he only 
echoed her words, and that in a very hesitating style, she was compelled 
to accept it for just what it was worth, mentally resolving, however, that 
he should pay for his lukewarmness by-and-by. 

° intention kept to herself, in the same’ strain of enthusiasm she 
said : 

“ With you, my own, my lion-hearted, I fear no danger! Courage 
like yours sustains me through every peril, You will forgive your 
Clotilde that she is a woman naturally born to fears?—and that all her 
reliance she places on her ‘Tomkins !” 

Was it a cold blast sweeping down from Monte Mortirolo that made 
the teeth of Signor Tomkins chatter? Perhaps. Or rather, perhaps 
not. 

** What’s the name of the place we are going to?” 

Sondrio, dearest.” 

* How far is it ?” 

T will ask the driver.” 

Then, replying to Signor Tomkins, she said : 

“They calculate by time in this part of the country—not by distance. 
He tells me three hours.” 

“Oh!” groaned Signor Tomkins. “So long! Why, we shan’t get 
there before daybreak!” 

“ Probably not,” returned Clotilde, calmly. ‘ Yet these are delicious 
hours, and but for the bourne towards which we are hastening, I should 
call them all too fleeting.” 
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This time she pressed her lover’s hand, and, conscious that the distance 
from Tirano was increasing, and recollecting, also, that he had hidden 
the Count’s boots in the chimney, Signor Tomkins began to recover 
from the malaise which, to a certain extent, had obscured the lustre of 
that bright and shining courage so highly praised by Clotilde. He was 
" conscious, probably, of this temporary eclipse, and endeavoured to rein- 
state himself in his own good opinion. 

“ My only anxiety on the subject of pursuit,” he said, “is—is—on 
the score of—your brother’s safety. I should be sorry to injure a hair 
of the head of one who is so nearly related to you, but it is impossible 
to say what I might not be tempted to do when my—my blood is up, 
and I am regularly roused. I once knocked a man down for calling me 
a fool !” 

“Did you—really ?” 

“Upon my honour! It was in the Strand. A fellow ran against me, 
or I against him, I don’t exactly remember which. He had a sack of 
coals on his head. ‘Can’t you see, you fool!’ said he. I made him no 
answer, but the next moment he lay sprawling in the gutter.” 

This was true, but Signor Tomkins did not explain that the coal- 
heaver’s foot slipped, nor add that when he saw him down he made off as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

But these trifling particulars were unnecessary. He had vindicated 
his manhood and received his reward: the clear moonlight of Italy 
revealing an unmistakable smile on the features of Clotilde. 

Completely revived by this smile and by the pride evoked by his 
London exploit, Signor Tomkins conducted himself more in accordance 
with the general traditions of elopement, or, for that matter, of honey- 
moon expeditions ; that is to say, with a warmth and tenderness which 
required rather to be repressed than encouraged—though there have 
been cases, unless history tells a fib, when brides and bridegrooms have 
not spoken to each other from the time of leaving the church-door till 
they reached their evening’s destination, unless that instance be an ex- 
ception when the lady requested the gentleman to pull up the carriage- 
wilow, and politely thanked him for his trouble. 

et, notwithstanding his empressement, Signor Tomkins was not 
entirely free from the apprehension that the Count might have found 
his boots and posted after them,—and as this idea gained possession of 
him, and the chill of morning began to be felt, the ardour of his atten- 
tions abated, and he subsided into a taciturn state, from which Clotilde, 
rs had her own thoughts to occupy her, did not attempt to arouse 
im. 

For an hour or more, therefore, this silence lasted, till within a short 
distance of Sondrio, when a peculiar noise which fell upon the ear of 
Signor Tomkins caused him to exclaim : 

“Hark! What was that? Are there bloodhounds on our track ?” 

“I hear nothing,” replied Clotilde, rather peevishly. 

“ Yes,—it comes again! That must be the growling of dogs!” 

Clotilde made no answer, though she might easily have explained had 
she thought proper. ‘The truth was, she had dined badly the day before, 
—had tasted nothing since,—the long drive had made fee very hungry, 
—and when people are in that condition, and cannot satisfy their hunger, 
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a certain growling takes place within them which others, to their annoy- 
ance, very often distinctly hear. 

“ Dogs, indeed !” she muttered ;—“ long-eared asses, I think !” 

But her vexation at her lover’s inopportune remark was only of short 
duration, for day breaking at that moment she was enabled plainly to 
see his features, and his swollen nose struck her as so grotesque, that, in 
spite of all her self-command, she burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Good Heavens, dearest! —what is the matter?” cried Signor 
Tomkins. 

“Pardon me!” said Clotilde, with her handkerchief pressed to her 
eyes,—“‘ pardon this access of hysteric joy. A strong emotion, with 
many, excites to tears, with me it always has an opposite effect. See 
there! The towers of Sondrio are in sight! How could I behold 
them, and think of our comparative safety, with feelings quite un- 
moved !” 

“That is Sondrio, then ?’’ inquired Signor Tomkins. “TI shall now 
be able to bandage my ankle and bathe my nose!” 

«¢ And we will have breakfast,” added Clotilde. 

Drivers and postilions are the same all the world over. However they 
may crawl on the road, they always like to finish the journey with éclat, 
and sounding his horn, the conductor of the degno laid into his beasts with 
so much good will that he broke up their jog-trot and got them into a 
hand gallop, at which triumphant pace he rattled into the town, where 
he pulled up in the great market-place, one entire side of which is occu- 
pied by the post-house, called also the Corona Hotel, a name it deserves, 
for it is indeed the crowning glory of the place. 

Although little more than four o’clock in the morning, the inhabitants 
of Sondrio were all astir, so soon do the Italians like to begin the day, 
though they know not what to do with it when once it is begun. Exception 
must, however, be made in favour of the market people, who really have 
a motive in rising with the sun,—and what that motive was the long netted 
carts full of poultry—the greater number of which were on their way to 
the baths of Bormio—very plainly declared. To meet the constant de- 
mand at the baths, their vehicles were packed the night before, and now 
they only halted for their own refreshment, with the intention of reaching: 
their destination by the evening. But the people of the hotel were up 
also, and crowded round the carriage instantly, putting the question, ac- 
cording to the custom of all waiters and hotel-keepers, as to “ collazione,” 
which the Countess de Crévecceur very promptly answered in the affirma- 
tive. Was the Signore “ammalato ?”’ was the next inquiry, or had he 
fallen in with brigands? No. It was a simple case of accident—not 
the “accidente” which in Rome means apoplexy, but a tumble. Assisted 
up-stairs to the saloon, which was large enough to review a regiment in, 
the Countess asked for the appliances which were to soothe the anguish 
of the damaged parts of Signor Tomkins; but brown paper is not the 
same useful article in Italy that we know it to be in England; vinegar, 
on the other hand, is sharp enough—or the vines would be cultivated to 
little purpose—so to a course of well-soaked rags the hero patiently sub- 
mitted, and by the assistance of the Madonna di Sondrio, who was as 
famous in her way as the Madonna di Tirano, the medicament rendered 


a certain amount of service. Signor Tomkins, too, was hungry, and very 
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soon joined Clotilde in making a capital breakfast ; but as Sondrio to 
them was nothing more than a baiting-place, fresh horses were quickly 
put to the carriage, and with a new driver (“ to break the trail,” as Signor 
Tomkins wisely observed) the fugitives were off again before the bells in 
the various campanili had chimed another hour. 

Away they sped through the rich cultivation of the Valtelline—beside 
fields which looked like gardens, teeming alternately with fig-trees, 
mulberries, vines, maize, and rice—according to the qualities of the soil 
—the glaring, dusty road contrasting strikingly with the green luxuriance 
on either hand. About half way to Morbegno the driver checked his 
horses at a gentle slope, and Signor Tomkins, resting on the arm of 
Clotilde, turned to survey the landscape. While thus engaged, they both 
perceived a carriage approaching in the direction from which they had 
come, and Signor Tomkins turned very pale. 

“ That isn’t—is it? Do you think it can be? Oh, what made this 
beast of a fellow stop just in this place! Do tell him to get on. I’m 
sure it 

Clotilde made a remark to the driver, who answered carelessly ; and to 
the eager question of Signor Tomkins, who wanted to know what he 
said, as carelessly replied : 

“It is only the diligence from Le Prese.”’ 

“ But he may have taken a place in it,” said Signor Tomkins. 

“ That is not likely,” returned the Countess. 

“Do you think it will overtake us?” anxiously inquired Signor 
Tomkins. 

A second interpretation informed him that the event would happen in 
a few minutes, the diligence being obliged to keep time, and push on at 
a certain pace. 

“And why can’t we push on before it?’ shouted Signor Tomkins. 
“Oh dear, what shall we do? I declare I'll jump out and hide myself 
somewhere.” 

It was with difficulty that Clotilde suppressed her scorn,—but she 
was a good actress, and presence of mind was one of her characteristics. 

“You are too lame, darling,” she said; ‘ the walls are high, we can’t 
climb over them. Besides, they—whoever they are—would see us. Don’t 
be afraid. I am sure he is not there. Now, do as I tell you; lean back 
in the carriage as if you were asleep. I will cover you well up in your 
cloak, and throw my own well round me. Piano, postiglione! Prendete 
Yorla della strada. Lasciate passare la diligenza!” 

The driver did as he was told, and, moving on gently, pulled on one 
side to allow the diligence to pass. Signor Tomkins was equally obedient, 
though very uneasy beneath his cloak, while the Countess drew her veil 
closely down, and sat quietly observant. On came the diligence. Signor 
Tomkins shook with dread. Clotilde pressed his arm firmly, to keep him 
still. The rearward postilion cracked his whip, and, being a German, in- 
dulged in numerous uncouth expressions as he drew near, but, to the in- 
expressible relief of Signor Tomkins, the diligence went by without 
further demonstration. 

After a pause of a few minutes, Clotilde spoke : 

** You may look up now.” 


it safe ?”’ he asked. 
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*¢ Quite safe,” she replied. ‘They are nearly over the hill. There! 
Quite out of sight now. The diligence was full. Who do you think 
were in it ?” 

Not—not—your br—brother ?” 

“No! But somebody you know. Fancy. All that Italian lot from 
Le Prese, and your friend Stubbs.” 

** Good gracious! Could he have suspected ?” 

“T rather imagine not. He was too much engaged with that little, 
black, ugly thing—Tina—or whatever they call her. A nasty, pert, for- 
ward minx! He seems quite spooney on her !” 

What! “Spooney!” Did Clotilde, Countess de Crévecceur, make 
use of such a word? Alas, yes! But it must have slipped out unknown to 
her. And yet, where could she have heard, to repeat the expression now 
—and apply it so well ? 

But the Sesin of Signor Tomkins was in too great a whirl, he was too 
much overjoyed at his own escape, to notice the observation. 

“To think of that!” he said. “ How fortunate they did not observe 
us. I hope we shan’t fall in with them at Milan!” 

“If we do,” replied Clotilde, “we can’t help it. But what does it 
signify? They are nothing to us. And as soon as we get there, love— 
you know what I have promised.” 

‘*Tdol of my soul !” ejaculated Signor Tomkins. 

At Morbegno the diligence was half an hour ahead, and nothing 
seemed to be behind the fugitives—at least, not near. The next stage 
was Colico, and there they ensconced themselves in a small inn by the 
roadside till the hour of noon, when the steam-boat was expected to arrive 
to convey them across the lake to Como. 


XIV. 


THE LAKE STEAMER. 


THREE persons, hitherto only known by name, are now presented to 
the reader. 


They are Mr. and Mrs. Foxey Prowler, and Miss Eliza Smith, the 
sister of the latter. 

The blue sky of Italy still overarches this narrative, for the Foxey 
Prowlers are on the south side of the Alps, having crossed the Spliigen, 
en route to Milan. 

The ladies of the party have exhausted themselves in exclamations of 
alternate terror and delight as they (“with fearful rapidity’’—so Miss 
Eliza wrote in her journal) descended the zig-zags of that magnificent 
pass; but the gentleman’s nerves are firm, chiefly because he closed his 
eyes on entering the first gallery, and slept all the way to Chiavenna. A 
night’s sojourn at the Hotel Conradi has, however, had the effect of re- 
versing the order of their sensations, partly because of the mosquitoes 
that welcomed Mr. Foxey Prowler to Italy duc the rents in the gauze 
curtains of the solitary couch he occupied, partly on account of the length 
of the Conradi bill, in which as many wax-candles were charged for as 
might have furnished forth a general illumination. In the absence of 
philosophy and lemon-juice,—and being, moreover, able to express his in- 
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dignation only in English, Mr. Foxey Prowler has paid the extortionate 
charge (“ which Monsieur Conradi shall hear of through the Zimes’’) 
with a highly inflamed countenance, contrasting strikingly with the sallow 
placidity of the hotel manager, whose equanimity is wholly unruffled at 
hearing of what is to happen to his supposed principal, who has long been 
a dweller in purgatory for similar misdeeds. These contretemps are, how- 
ever, at length forgotten,—save when the tingling of Mr. Foxey Prowler’s 
forehead—which is one mass of bumps—compels him, unwisely, again to 
scratch it ; and by the time the travellers come in sight of the lovely lake 
of Como his good humour is restored, and he has become “affable” with 
Miss Smith, and affectionate towards his wife. 

Who, indeed, could long be cross with two such pretty women, 
especially as neither of them had bitten him or caused the extra pull 
on his purse ? 

It was not easy to say which was the prettiest, Mrs. Foxey Prowler or 
her sister, they were so much alike. At a distance you could hardly tell 
which was which, and it was only by looking intently at them when close 
—and they underwent the ordeal of being closely looked at without 
flinching—that a difference was perceptible, Mrs. Foxey Prowler’s eyes 
being dark blue, and Miss Eliza Smith’s dark brown. For the rest, each 
had the same straight nose, small mouth, luxuriant hair, and blooming 
cheek. Their ages, too, were so nearly the same,—there being only one year 
between them,—that Time marked no distinction, and if the ; wed of 
Miss Smith were a shade less joyous than those of Mrs. Foxey Prowler, 
the slight addition of gravity in the younger sister might perhaps be 
ascribed to the fact that the one was actually married, and the other 
merely in the expectant condition. To be sure, Mrs. Foxey Prowler had 
only been a wife a very few weeks,—or, it is possible, the two portraits 
might have been differently coloured. 

Not that Foxey Prowler was a brute, or anything of the sort. But he 
was a man and a director, and men seldom, directors never, are what 
wives think they ought to be. And this is the most natural thing in the 
world. For how can it be expected that the director who has been 
badgered at the board all day in his own person, to say nothing of being 
constantly shown up in his collective character by grievance-mongers in 
the a can return to dinner the same smiling, amiable creature 
he appeared to be at breakfast, before the worry of the day began? As 
yet, Mrs. Foxey Prowler had no experience of this phase in the marital 
character, for no office annoyances had thrown their cold shade across the 
domestic hearth, but when one considers how very slight a cause does 
move “ dissension between hearts that love,” and thinks of what happens 
every day amongst our acquaintance, one has a right to suppose that 
directors’ wives are not more likely to escape the ills of life than the wives 
of less responsible persons. Of course little spurts of temper will crop 
out—even during the honeymoon—amid the vicissitudes of continental 
travel,—the offences which, for want of not knowing what to say, the 
Briton cannot always resent against the right offender, being visited on 
his innocent companions ;—and hotel “bothers” more than once hap- 
pened to the Foxey Prowlers, but nevertheless all had gone easily enoug 
and Mrs. Foxey Prowler still complacently wore her husband’s miniature 
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in a brooch at her throat, and still affectionately called him “‘ George,”— 
the nom de baptéme which preceded his nom de famille. 

It is a curious fact that wearing of the husband’s portrait. There it 
is, always to be seen on the wife’s bosom, let the original be never so 
hideous ;—and in this case the miniature represented anything but a 
handsome man, though it was a very good likeness, for Mr. Foxey 
Prowler was not an Adonis. At the same time he was rather odd-looking 
than positively ugly. The oddity was this :—his whiskers, his mouth, his 
nostrils, his eyebrows, and his hair, all had an upward tendency, asif they 
had been driven that way in some sudden gale of wind, and had never re- 
covered their natural direction. When in good humour this gave him a 
very comic expression,—but when out of sorts the effect was exactly re- 
versed. All this, however, was of no consequence. Ellen Smith had 
better reasons for marrying Mr. Foxey Prowler than his face could have 
supplied her with, and as to being called a handsome couple, that she 
did not care a straw about,—being quite satisfied with having the beauty 
all to herself. 

Such as they have been here described were the party now fast ap- 
proaching the lake of Como from Chiavenna. 

We have seen that there were others, coming in a different direction, 
having the same destination. 

These lake steamers always fill quickly, but besides the desire to 
secure the best place, which actuated Signor Tomkins wherever he 
travelled, he had other motives for getting on board as soon as he could 
—first, that of putting the water between him and his probable pursuer ; 
and next, of avoiding Stubbs and “ the Italian lot,” whom the Countess, 
also, had no particular wish to encounter. Accordingly, after a hasty 
and ill-served snack at the little inn which they had stopped at, Signor 
Tomkins and the Countess managed to be the first to get on board, and 
mw by Clotilde, who, under the circumstances, cared nothing for the 

auty of the scenery, took possession of a small cabin at the farther ex- 
tremity of the “ grand” one, and by dint of extra payment—which, like 
every other payment, of course came out of the pocket of Signor Tomkins, 
secured it entirely to themselves. 

‘They had scarcely been well under hatches before—amidst the most 
uproarious mirth, after a joyous repast (as the French say)—the Italians 
from Le Prese, accompanied by Richard Stubbs, came trooping into the 
steamer. In an instant they were scouring over every part of the vessel, 
and in their peregrinations made a descent into the grand cabin, where 
“little Tina,” who led the way, tried hard to force open the retreat where 
Signor Tomkins and the Countess had taken refuge—but for once the 
Signor rendered manful service by holding the handle of the door tight 
on the inside, and, supposing it to be locked, the restless invader invoked 
her favourite saint, and speedily retreated, all the “ lot’? finally settling 
themselves on deck—like a flight of screaming wild geese at last 
alighted. 

No sooner were they settled, than with an air as much as to say 
“ There’s somebody coming,” arrived Mr. and Mrs. Foxey Prowler and 
Miss Eliza Smith, attended by half a dozen facchini, bending under the 
weight of luggage enough to sink the steamer, all most conspicuously 
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labelled, and, being last arrived, placed at the top of that which had pre- 
oa brought on board, so that every one could see to whom it 
onged. 

With that laudable curiosity which generally prompts our countrymen 
to ascertain the names of their fellow-travellers, Richard Stubbs quitted 
Tina for a moment, and negligently took a turn round the baggage heap, 
not seeming to heed, but carefully observing the direction on the trunks of 
the last comers. To his great surprise he read the name of “ Foxgy 
PRow Ler !” 

“ How very extraordinary!” he said to himself. “ Why, that was the 
party Tomkins told me of! And, by George, there she is, no doubt— 
and the chap that cut him out, I suppose, and another with her back this 
way! What a splendid woman! I don’t wonder he couldn’t stand it. 
But he seemed to forget her very soon. Much sooner than I shall little 
Tina. I wonder which way he went when he set off with that Count 
and Countess. He talked of Verona, wherever that is. I suppose it’s 
not the place we’re going to. No, that’s Milan. Rum names these 
Italian towns have. Not at all like English ones !” 

With this sage remark Richard Stubbs returned to his place by Tina’s 
side, observing to her brother, who, occupied about something, had not 
noticed the fresh arrival: 

“I say, Carlo, my boy, you saw a good many pretty faces when you 
were in England, but I don't think you met with a prettier than the one 
Pve just seen.” 

“ You mean my sister?” said Carlo, slyly. 

‘“*T mean of that particular sort,” explained Stubbs; ‘ Tina’s beauty is 
quite different. There’s nothing in the world like hers !” 

‘* What does he say about me ?” asked Tina, in Italian. 

“That you are perfectly frightful,” answered her brother, laughing. 

“T know!” she returned, opening wide her large black eyes. “ Tell 
him that he is my abhorrence.” 

“You shall do that yourself. But,” he added, addressing Stubbs in 
English, “ where is the charming person you speak of?” 


“There!” said Stubbs, pointing to that part of the boat where the 


~— Prowlers were sitting. 


, cielo !’’ cried Carlo, turning pale, and clinging to the side of the 
vessel for support. 

“Che ne avete caro?” exclaimed Tina, jumping up. 

What’s the matter?” said Stubbs, lending a hand. 

“ Gran’ Dio! E ella!” 

But, without declaring who “ ella” was, with the vivacity of his nation 
he broke away from Tina and her lover, and the next moment, with 
flashing eyes and heightened colour, stood bowing hat in hand before the 
lady whose back had been turned to Stubbs, and who was now looking 
towards his party—a lady very like, and quite as charming, as she whom 
he had admired as Mrs. Foxey Prowler—a lady—Miss Eliza Smith, in 
— Carlo Molini had fallen in love with at the Great Exhi- 

ition. 

If “the crimson tide forsook the heart to mantle o’er the face” of 
Carlo Molini when he accosted the fair Englishwoman, “ celestial rosy 
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red” suffused no less the cheeks of Miss Eliza Smith in being accosted. 
Nor did their mutual blushes at all indicate that the meeting was dis- 
agreeable to either. 

“ How very singular!” exclaimed Miss Smith, at the same time ex- 
tending her hand, which Carlo eagerly seized, while Foxey Prowler stared 
in surprise, and Mrs. a Prowler smiled. “Ellen,” said Eliza, speak- 
ing very fast, “ you recollect Signor Molini, who was in England this 
summer, and papa—that is, you know—we all met him at the Great 
Exhibition—in the Italian Court, you remember !” 

* Oh dear, yes, I perfectly recollect,” said Mrs. Foxey Prowler, whose 
loyalty to her sister was unimpeachable, whatever her faith might be 
where the other sex was concerned. “ What a fortunate chance that you 
should be the first person we happen to meet in Italy. Allow me to pre- 
sent my husband, Mr. Foxey Prowler.” 

“ Most happy,”’ said Carlo, “to have that honour to make knowledge 
of Monsieur Fox Prowl! Good morning to you, sir!” 

* Very glad, I’m sure!” replied the gentleman whose name was thus 
— in a whisper to his wife, “ Never heard of him 

fore.” 

“ Oh yes, you must have seen him,” returned Mrs. Foxey Prowler, in 
the same under tone. “ He used to be constantly at papa’s. But I sup- 
pose’”’—and here she cast on her spouse a most bewitching look—*« I 
suppose your attention was so much engaged!” 

“So it was!’’ said Foxey Prowler, delightedly. “ But it’s all the same. 
He seems a gentlemanlike fellow, and—don’t you call him devilish 
handsome ?” 

“ Yes,—he’s passable,” replied the lady. 

While this colloquy was going on, the interval had not been wasted by 
Signor Molini and Miss Smith,—nor had a single movement of theirs 
escaped the penetrating glance of Tina, whose attention and that of her 
friends was fixed on the English group. 

After a few words sotto voce, Carlo said, addressing Mrs. Foxey 
Prowler : 

“ T was explain to your sister, Meess Smeess, how I came to be with 
my family on Como’s lake here at this moment, We are homewards goin 
to Milan, where is my father. Would you permit that they should have 
your acquaintance ?” 

“ Only too delighted,” replied Mrs. Foxey Prowler ; and Carlo’s finger 
being held up to ‘lina, a simultaneous movement took place, and as well 
as it could be accomplished, with fewer words than smiles and curtseys, 
the Foxey Prowlers and the Molini party became intimate. 

“ Here is a gentleman, too, of your own country,” said Carlo, intro- 
ducing Stubbs, ‘‘ who is much to us a friend.” 

Straightway Foxey Prowler and Stubbs shook hands, and fell into con- 
versation. 

“ Beautiful thing, this!” said Foxey Prowler, waving his hand over 
the lake. 

“ First-rate,” replied Stubbs. “ Which way did you come?” 

“ Over the Sploogen! Finest passin the Alps. Came from Core, by 
the Viar Marler. That’s the most wonderful thing I ever saw. We've 
nothing like it in England !” 
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“T came the other way, by the Julia, and the Rumstumchine, or some- 
thing of that sort—I don’t remember the names of places like you—and 
so got into the Greasings and over the Burneaner and down that way— 
splendid glashers.” 

“Ah! It is wonderful !” 

This topic exhausted—the Alps seldom furnishes much more—Stubbs 


went into personal matters, the Englishman’s second move when it does 
not happen to be his first. 


*T don’t much like the living.” 

“No. It isn’t so good as you get in Parry.” 

“ Nothing like. Coarse, you know.” 

*¢ Ah, and tough!” 

“* As to a tender rump-steak, they don’t know what it is!” 

* No, nor a mutton-chop neither !” 

“ Nothing but veal where I’ve been, and then they must needs call it 
calf’s-flesh.” 

“In Parry they say ‘ Fricandy Vo’. ” 

“T wonder what name they give it here !” 

“ Something ridiculous, I’ll be bound !” 

“Oh, you may take your oath of that !” 
Move the third—like the title of a recent book—* People whom I have 
met.” 

“By-the-by,” said Stubbs, “when I was at Sammyden, in the 


Greasings, I travelled with a man I think you must know, for I heard 
him mention your name.” 


“Indeed! Who was he?” 

** His name was Tomkins.” 

“Tomkins! Not Tomkins of the ‘ Mental,’ a brother director of 
mine ?” 
: * Well, he said he belonged to a company that sounded to me like 
that.” 

“ You must be mistaken. Our Tomkins is in Norway.” 

think you'll find he’s gone the other way.” 

And Stubbs laughed at what he thought a good pun. 

“ What sort of a looking fellow was he?” 

Stubbs gave a tolerably accurate description, adding that they had been 
staying in the same hotel. 


** Well, you surprise me,” said Foxey Prowler. “ I had no idea he was 
on this line. Where is he now?” 


*That’s more than I can tell you. He went off two days ago with 
some French people.” 

“Ellen!” said Mr. Foxey Prowler, calling to his wife, who, with her 
sister, was trying to make it out in Italian with Tina and her friends. “ I 
say, Ellen! What do you think? Mr. Stubbs, here, met a friend of 
ours in these parts the other day.” 

“ Pray who?” 

Guess!” said her husband, laughing. 

“ How is that possible? Tell me.” 

“Well, then, what do you say to Tomkins?” 

“ What do you mean?” 
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Tomkins of the ‘ Mental,’—that 

a Foxey Prowler exchanged glances with her sister, and then ob- 
served : 

‘I think I have heard you speak of him. Indeed, I believe I saw him 
once. A tall, gawky person, rather sandy, and silly-looking ?” 

How little did Mrs. Foxey Prowler know that the quondam admirer 
she thus disparaged was only separated from her at that moment by the 
thickness of the deck of the vessel! How little did Signor Tomkins 
imagine that only a two-inch plank divided him from the scornful Beauty 
who was the actual cause of his being where he was,—for whose sake he 
came abroad to kill himself,—who might have read in the papers that he 
had committed suicide,—only he changed his mind. But if walls have 
ears steam-boats have none, and paddle-wheels make too much noise for 
the betrayal of home truths. Signor Tomkins, therefore, remained in 
happy ignorance of his proximity to his former flame,—and the flame 
itself went on burning as brightly as if he had never been in existence,— 
while Stubbs was much too discreet to intimate that he knew more of 
the matter than Mrs. Foxey Prowler thought proper to acknowledge. 

Thus we go on in this world,—in the dark half our lives,—not know- 
ing what is taking place almost before our eyes. 

For the time being, therefore, the question of Signor Tomkins was 
disposed of by Mrs. Foxey Prowler, who gave herself up with unrepressed 
pleasure to the cultivation of the society of her new friends, and this 
condition of things, it may well be supposed, did not militate against the 
possible hopes of Carlo Molini, or rudely shatter the dreams of his 
sister. The Italians, of course, were not slow to praise the beauties of 
their own land, and talked in such glowing terms of the charms of Bel- 
laggio and its neighbourhood, that it was determined that all of the 
newly-made circle should pause there en route, and continue the voyage 
a day or two hence. This was done as agreed on, and of all those with 
whom we have been occupied on board the steamer, only Signor Tomkins 
and the Countess de Crévecceur remained to pursue their originai in- 
tention. 

One by one they went down the ladder at Bellaggio, the last to de- 
scend being Mrs. Foxey Prowler, who, happening to turn her head, saw 
glaring at her through the cabin-window the os eyes of—“ yes 
—no—it must be—it can’t—impossible—yes—it was—his nose was not 
like that—but still those eyes” —the eyes of Signor Tomkins. 

What the Countess saw also was an unusual trepidation in her lover, 
who fell back fainting. 
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For thirty-three years past, men of science have been accustomed to 
meet together annually for the purpose of comparing notes, registering 
successes, marking out things still to be achieved, helping each other, 
teaching and being taught. It is a curious social phenomenon that a 
brilliant assemblage of ladies, and of people who are not known as men of 
science, should throng to hear all this done, should profess a lively interest 
in statistics and ethnology and mathematics, and show an eager wish to 
accompany the philosophers in their migrations. To be sure, if a thousand 
people can be found to attend meetings of that Social Science Association, 
which is said to have been invented to gratify the natural desire of making 
speeches, and to comprehend whatever is neither amusing nor scientific, 
it is not surprising that three thousand should devour the really attrac- 
tive feast which the British Association annually sets before its vyotaries ; 
and it is, perhaps, one of the most encouraging features of these pleasant 
gatherings that they mark, year by year, real advancement in science, and 
show an increased interest in a common pursuit. Few of the lady 
associates, indeed, betray that fear of being thought ambitious of learning 
which so much disturbed Mrs. Delany in her youth. 

“‘ This morning”’ (she says in one of her pleasant letters), “as my 
mathematical master and I were drawing and examining circles, who 
should come in but Mr. Robert Harley! I blushed and looked excessive 
silly to be caught in the fact, but the affair which I have endeavoured to 
keep secret is discovered, and I must bear the reflections of those who 
think me very presuming in attempting to be wise.” 

We hope, however, that they may resolve to say with her: 

* T shall never talk upon subjects of that kind, but the little I may gain 
by these lectures will make me take more pleasure in hearing others 
talk.” 

The votaries of science, the cultivators of knowledge that was never 
thought of in the days of the Romans, now assembled in the place where 
Apollo was formerly worshipped—a place of no ordinary interest to the 
student of physical science, and of no ordinary attractions to the visitor. 
How marked the contrast between the fair city of Bath and the great 
manufacturing town of Newcastle, in which the Association had met in 
1863 ! What a contrast between the limpid Avon gliding through green 
meadows, parks, and towering hills, and the Stygian Tyne—Stygian, at 
all events, as it flows by Newcastle—fringed by furnaces, resounding to 
engines, and canopied by smoke! The one stream seems to linger in a 
happy valley, which might still be haunted by the forms of whom Spenser 
sang; the other is like a river of Pandemonium, reddened by furnace- 
fires, bordered by smoking chimneys, and overhung by vapours that shut 
out the sun and stars. But Newcastle had offered in 1863—as Birming- 
ham will offer in 1865—a fine field of research and instruction, and had 
given such examples of the progress of manufactures and the applications 
of science as hardly any other town could give. In Newcastle, too, the 
visitors had been surrounded by historical associations of great interest, 
but had selected a district less interesting geologically than the south- 
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west of England, though commercially and socially much more im- 
tant. 

If the stranger arrives in Bath after daylight, he beholds the city lying 
like a dim fairy-land, a misty realm in the hollow of the wooded hills, its 
stately terraces and crescents marked out by lines above lines of light ; 
and 5 here the music of the abbey bells be floating dreamily through the 
air and dispose him to a twilight reverie, he may think of the days when 
first the Romans came to this spot and found the site of the hot springs, 
now so full of life and cheerfulness, a lonely and desert morass from which 
clouds of white vapour rose into the air. Should the visitor have come 
from Northumberland, he has left the grim fragments of the Roman Wall 
which seem fitted for their place on the wild and rugged northern hills— 
a monument of the military power of Rome ; and here he stands upon the 
site of the baths, the temple to Minerva, and the palatial dwellings which 
marked the more luxurious aspects of Roman dominion : he has left a 
town that was fortified by the Romans from military considerations, and 
has come to a site that was colonised for its advantages to health and 
luxury. He has left a rough energy, a hard Scandinavian element in the 
people, and has come to a quiet city of elegance and refinement, is sur- 
rounded by a population very different from the Northumbrians in 
qualities and race, and finds himself amidst associations quite unlike those 
of the busy town upon the Tyne. 

Bath has an importance which is all its own—an importance not 
derived from being a county, capital, or centre of provincial life, nct due 
to commercial or manufacturing enterprise, to municipal or ecclesiastical 
dignity, or to the other local circumstances which give importance to most 
English cities, although that famous Bishop of Wells, who bought the 
old Roman city from William Rufus, did rebuild an abbey here, and 
decree that its new church should be the cathedral of Somerset. Bath, 
at the beginning of the present century—nay, earlier—and before the 
days (some eighty years since) when the new mail-coach, projected by 
Palmer, then manager of the Bath and Bristol Theatres, accomplished 
the distance between London and Bath in fourteen hours, (!) was a place 
of resort for the whole kingdom ; persons in search of health, persons in 
search of society, pleasure-hunters, fortune-hunters, and gamblers, used 
alike to throng to Bath, and now that these various migrants disperse 
themselves over Britain and the Continent, Bath flourishes on her own 
riches, her own society, and her own attractions. But the noble church, 
the fabric of later bishops and priors—shorn of cathedral dignity, yet 
called the abbey, and giving to the Bishop of Bath and Wells part of his 
title—is now simply a parish church, abandoned to evangelicism and 
Simeon’s trustees. Bath continues, however, to be emphatically a city of 
rest and elegance and ease: her stately terraces and squares and crescents 
recal the days when the tide of fashion swept through them, and the 
Queen of the West, still sitting serene and fair amidst her sheltering hills, 
extends hands of mercy to mankind. Her streets are not defaced by 
factories, no cinders blacken her rural pathways, no dark clouds of smoke 
enshroud her sunny hills. And on what an ancient historic dignity this 
city rests!’ Those unfailing thermal springs which made Ague Solis 
famous when Pompeii and Herculaneum flourished, and which caused this 
spot to be adorned by temples, baths, and villas when Rome was mistress 
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of the world, still flow without loss of temperature or diminution of volume. 
Two thousand years have since passed away, and a mass of soil from ten 
to twenty feet thick separates the level of modern Bath from the pave- 
ments of the Roman city, yet still those wondrous springs remain un- 
changed, and issue now in the same abundance and at the same heat as 
then. 

The principal feature of the excellent “ inaugural” address which Sir 
Charles Lyell, as president, delivered to a brilliant and enthusiastic 
gathering in the Bath Theatre, was an exposition of the phenomena of 
thermal springs. ‘To those who might tremble to think that they dwell 
so nearly on the line of dormant voleanoes, it is reassuring to be told that 
no serious disturbance or eruption has taken place since the time of the 
Romans, although during that long and eventful interval the high tem- 
perature of those springs has not diminished ; and also that in proportion 
as we recede from centres of igneous action, the thermal waters diminish 
in heat and number. Their uniformity of temperature at all seasons, and 
the unvarying proportions in which from age to age they hold the same 
mineral ingredients in solution, are very surprising phenomena. The 

resident pointed out that a connecting link between the volcano and the 
hot spring is recognisable in the great abundance of thermal waters in 
those foreign regions which are subject to volcanic eruptions. He re- 
gards the waters as representing the clouds of aqueous vapour which are 
evolved (often for days together) from craters during an eruption. In- 
somuch as the hot spring does not raise from the depths the voluminous 
masses of solid matter which are raised and poured forth by the volcano, 
the analogy might seem to fail, but springs really transfer an immense 
quantity of solid as well as of gaseous matter from the interior to the 
surface. The Bath waters are not remarkable for the quantity of mineral 
matter they hold in solution, yet if solidified, it would form in a year a 
square column nine feet in diameter and a hundred and forty feet high. 
The president adverted to the supposition that the nitrogen gas which is 
evolved, is derived from the deoxidation of the atmospheric air carried 
down by rain-water, for these thermal waters may be derived from some 
mountain region possibly far away. He regards the Bath springs like 
most other thermal waters, as marking the site of some great convulsion 
and fracture in the crust of the earth. The rent through which they rise 
is situated in horizontal strata of lias and triassic rock three hundred feet 
in thickness, and at a level less than a hundred feet above the sea. 
Three metals—copper, strontium, and lithium have been lately found in 
the Bath waters by Professor Roscoe. The presence of one or more of 
these elementary bodies previously undetected may be connected with 
that wonderful efficacy of some mineral springs, which no artificially- 
prepared waters have rivalled, and the newly-found ingredients may, as 
the president remarked, hereafter furnish medical science with the means 
of combating disease. Lithium (which has been already used in medi- 
cine) exists abundantly in the hot spring which issues at a depth of 
1350 feet in a copper-mine at Redruth, and gives to this spring its 
unique character. After adverting to the strong presumption that some 
relationship exists between the action of thermal waters and the filling of 
rents with metallic ores—that both are the complementary results of one 
and the same natural operation, the president spoke of the metamorphism 
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of sedimentary rocks, and mentioned the conclusion to which experi- 
ments have led, that the minerals contained in the metamorphic rocks 
have been derived from liquid solutions by means of decomposition and 
chemical reaction; and he appears disposed to regard hot springs as 
among the most effective instruments of the slow refrigeration of in- 
tensely heated subterranean matter by slowly abstracting heat just as 
the clouds of vapour seen during an eruption carry it off in a latent form. 

Professor Daubeny contributed an appropriate pendant to the presi- 
dent’s dissertation. He remarked on our not having detected in the 
Bath and some other famous thermal waters (those of Gastein, in the 
Tyrol, for example) any mineral ingredient of such medical potency as to 
account for their beneficial effect upon the system. The professor has 
lately endeavoured to trace in the Bath waters some ingredient before 
unknown, and has investigated the quantity as well as quality of the 
gases which issue with the thermal waters. He estimates the quantit 
of nitrogen gas disengaged in “ the King’s Bath” alone at 222 cubic feet 
in twenty-four hours. Nitrogen is characteristic of thermal springs, and 
the evolution of this or any other gas from springs apparently connected 
with volcanic action seems to have been permanent from the time of their 
earliest mention in history. He referred to the Lago Naftia, near 
Catania, where the water is in a state of constant ebullition from the 
escape of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen gases, accompanied 
by the vapour of petroleum (from which the name of Naftia is derived), 
and the spot is known to have been from this cause an object of popular 
superstition in the early ages of Greece. In other places—places remote, 
too, from existing voleanic action, gases are given out at this day on the 
very spots from which they are believed to have issued in the time of 
ancient Greece; for instance, at the hot springs which issue at the foot 
of Mount Eta, in Thessaly, and are referred to by as ape ou 

From analogy, therefore, Professor Daubeny regards the evolution of 
gas from the Bath waters as essentially connected with the existence of 
the heat by which they are characterised. Nearly ninety-six per cent. of 
the whole quantity is made up of the two constituents of the atmosphere, 
only the nitrogen is in much larger proportion. Since he published his 
memoir on the Bath waters in 1833, geologists have become satisfied 
of the connexion between thermal waters and volcanoes, and evidences of 
the disengagement of nitrogen from volcanoes have accumulated. He 
therefore infers that its evolution is connected with igneous action, and 
is witnessed in thermal waters because they derive their heat from the 
same chemical forces which give rise to the phenomena of voleanoes. In 
voleanic eruptions, as well as in certain thermal springs, salts of ammonia 
are, moreover, evolved. It would seem, therefore, that some process of 
oxidation goes on in the earth in the spots where this phenomenon is 
manifested. Passing from the speculative to the economic, Professor 
Daubeny adverted to the waste of the heat which remains in the thermal 
waters after they have supplied the baths, seeing that 180,000 gallons, 
at a temperature at least 40 deg. higher than the air, issue from the 
King’s Bath alone in every twenty-four hours. In the south of France 
houses are heated by pipes conveying the water of adjacent hot springs, 
and he proposes that the waste thermal waters of Bath be utilised in like 
manner for a winter garden, and the growth of early vegetables and 
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tender exotics—a suggestion the adoption of which is easy, and would 
add a new attraction to Bath. 

At Bath, it was not more appropriate to direct the attention of the 
meeting to the famous thermal springs than to geology, and in particular 
the geological phenomena of the south-west of England. Professor 
Phillips—the nephew and fellow-labourer of William Smith, called the 
“ Father of English Geology,” who, at Bath, formed his first systematic 
cabinet of organic remains, and began that career which Professor 
Phillips has so honourably pursued—adverted, in his address as President 
of the Section of Geology, to the problems opened by late researches 
into those monuments of comparatively recent physical changes which 
used formerly to be classed as diluvial or superficial deposits. We now 
know that the mountain regions of Europe were once almost universall 
covered by ice; that the gelid waters rose to half the height of Helvellyn 
and Snowdon; that hippopotami inhabited a Yorkshire river; that troops 
of mammoths overspread the Cotswold hills; and that the remains of 
the reindeer and of man mingled in caverns in the south of France. We 
know, too, that the changes in physical geography which led to these 
phenomena all belong to the later geological periods; and the more we 
examine the remains of plants and animals, the more we are convinced of 
the greater temperature of the land in the days of the carboniferous 
deposits, and the colder climate of the sea in the Cainozoic (or Tertiary) 
periods. Recent researches, partly archeological and partly geological, 
have been taken to prove that man and the mammoth were contem- 
poraries in the northern zones, and that the human period was not, in 
fact, long posterior to and marked off from the cavern-bear and the 
woolly rhinoceros ; but it is still a question whether the races of hyena 
and hippopotamus remained inhabitants of Europe to a comparatively 
modern epoch, or whether man was upon the earth in times much more 
remote than we have hitherto believed. Seeing how slowly the forms of 
life are varied in existing nature, and that in some thousand years of 
human experience the flora and fauna of the earth have not greatly 
changed, it is certain that the many changes which have taken place in 
the whole series of created forms over the earth’s surface, cannot have 
arisen from any causes now in action, without an inconceivable lapse of 
time. Even the period of extreme glaciation can hardly be less remote 
than a hundred thousand years, for it has been calculated that the astro- 
nomical vicissitudes returning in cycles of long duration, or, in other 
words, the varying eccentricity of the earth’s orbit which are taken to 
affect the distribution of heat on the opposite cireumpolar spaces of the 
earth, cannot have brought a period of extreme cold to the northern 
hemisphere in a less period of time. Taking as the remotest limit of the 
existence of man the last wide prevalence of glaciers in Europe, Professor 
Phillips pointed out the correspondence of this result with the conjecture 
of Sir Charles Lyell as to the possible antiquity of the fluviatile gravel- 
beds, containing flint implements, at St. Acheul. The opinion, however, 
has been growing among geologists that it is rather by the rising and the 
falling of land and displacement of the sea that we are to explain the 
‘ alternations of glaciation and flood, of which the monuments are seen in 
the mountain regions of the north. Great physical change by vertical 
movements of the land has been the inevitable antecedent to extreme 
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glaciation and to abundant dissolution of ice ; and as regards the antiquity 
of man, he recommends that we should tread with heedful steps the one 
large field of inquiry in which the later ages of geology and the earlier 
ages of man now seem fairly united. 

Sir Charles Lyell, in his “inaugural address,” had adverted to the 
probable causes of the refrigeration of Central Europe in the glacial 
epoch, and remarked that the more we examine the monuments of pre- 
historic ages, the more distinct are the proofs of a general alteration in 
the position, height, and depth of seas, continents, and mountain-chains 
since the commencement of that epoch. It is now certain that the Sahara 
was covered by the sea at no distant period, and shells of living species 
of testacea were found in the desert last winter at nine hundred feet 
above the sea-level, and in depressions three hundred feet below it. Mr. 
Tristram, in 1859, traced lines of inland sea-cliffs with caves at their 
bases, and old sea-beaches forming successive terraces ; and this ancient 
sea appears to have stretched from Tunis to the west coast of Africa 
north of Senegambia. There are strong indications, too, of a former 
connexion of Barbary with Spain, Sicily, and southern Italy, and similar 
appearances have been found on the Red Sea. A map of Africa in the 
glacial period would, therefore, no more resemble the Africa of our 
present maps than Europe resembles North America. Now, if the Sahara 
was a sea in post-tertiary ages, we may understand, as the president re- 
marked, why the Alpine glaciers formerly attained such gigantic dimen- 
sions, and left moraines of such magnitude on the plains of northern 
Italy and Switzerland. Moreover, we are not, he thinks, debarred from 
accepting the suggestion of Charpentier that the Alps in the glacial 

riod were more than two thousand feet higher than at present: oscil- 
ations of level hardly less considerable have taken place in Wales. As 
to the duration and the remoteness of this glacial epoch, the president 
remarked that the more we study the monuments of the geographical 
featares of Europe at that period, and the migrations of plants and 
animals to which it gave rise, the higher are our conceptions raised of its 
duration, and yet it was a mere episode in the earth’s history. “We 
have no satisfactory proof as yet,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “that man 
existed during this period, but he did certainly flourish in Europe in an 
early portion of the post-glacial period.” Remains of the mammoth and 
rhinoceros have been discovered in drift at Salisbury, under circumstances 
which the president regards as affording conclusive evidence of the con- 
temporary existence of man. 

Of great changes nearer home, in the relative level of land and sea, 
the south-east coast of Devon affords many proofs, and upon these Mr. 
Pengelly discoursed as connected with the question of the antiquity of 
man. Ancient sea-beaches and terraces of denudation are to be seen, 
and submerged forests of later date with roots of trees fixed in bluish clay 
nearly twenty feet below the level of high water, are found in the inlets 
of Torbay. The limestone terrace near Babbicombe is two hundred and 
eighty feet higher than its former level, and the still more elevated green 
sand table-lands seen at Haldon appear to show a still greater rise. The 
ancient waves have on this coast worn their history into two different 
tablets—sandstone and marble—and in the latter, time has preserved the 
record. As to denudation, it would appear that cretaceous formations 
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once occupied a larger portion of Devon than at present. During the 
period of depression, when the whole area stood perhaps three hundred 
feet lower than it does, Dartmoor existed as an island, or archipelago of 
islands, and an arctic or sub-arctic climate prevailed. Long after the 
upheaval of the district to a height greater by forty feet than its present 
height, it was covered by forest, inhabited by the red-deer, horse, aud 
wild-boar, and by the mammoth, and after that era, the forest-bed was 
depressed forty feet below the sea-level. These changes occurred since 
the beginning of the human race, and Mr. Fengelly concludes that 
man witnessed an arctic flora in Devon, perhaps stood on sea-heaches 
which are now thirty feet above the sea, and hunted the mammoth in 
forests over the bed of which our men-of-war now float. 

Other parts of Britain afford similar proofs. A channel of the sea, 
designated many years ago by Sir Roderick Murchison the Malvern 
Straits, once separated Wales from England. At a period, geologically 
speaking, modern, similar straits extended between what are now the 
estuaries of the Severn and the Dee. In the drift that covers the water- 
shed which now divides them, marine shells, of species now living, occur ; 
and at the time they were deposited the Cotswold hills, at the foot of 
which Bath is built, formed one of the islands of the archipelago which 
then constituted Great Britain. It cannot be doubted that what was the 
former bed of the sea has been raised in a part of Wales thirteen hundred 
and sixty feet above the sea-level, and this was at a time when testacea 
of species now living inhabited the sea. The fauna discovered in the 
stratified drift of Moel Tryfaen, not far from the base of Snowdon, bears 
testimony to a colder climate having prevailed there; it seems to belong 
to a late period of the glacial epoch. Again, amongst the mammalian 
rerains in which the drift surrounding Bath is so remarkably rich, Mr. 
Moore has discovered those of the musk-buffalo, now an™ inhabitant of 
the Arctic regions only. These are only some of the phenomena which 
afford glimpses of the Britain of “long ago,” some of the indications 
which shadow forth a map of our island strangely unlike its present aspect. 
Mr. Moore stated the grounds for his conclusion that the Mendip hills 
were originally a kind of barrier to the sea; and there can be no doubt 
that the Malvern hills were a low reef of rocks when the pebble-beds 
and sandstones of North Wales and Shropshire accumulated, but we 
know not the land which supplied them. So, too, the Hebrides and the 
west coast of Sutherland were land, or covered with only shallow water 
when the pebble-beds of the Cambrian formation were deposited around 
them. A shallow sea, studded with reefs and islands, seems to have pre- 
vailed over the whole area, and probably also in Normandy. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Salter that the syenitic rock of St. David’s is part of this 
old pre-Cambrian land. 

At the present meeting, Mr. William Sanders discoursed upon a large 
map which he had prepared of the geological features of the vicinity of 
Bath and Bristol. The formations being distinguished by colours, the 
spectator saw at one view what a large portion of the geological series 
ranging from the Lower Silurians up to the lower division of the Creta- 
ceous system are contained in this basin-like tract of country. The coal 
measures in which the Radstock coal is worked underlie the liassic and 
even the oolitic strata, and appear to have been elevated and to have re- 
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mained dry land above the sea during the period in which the Permian 
rocks were deposited in other localities. The map derived especial interest 
and value from exhibiting the result of Mr. Sanders’s own observations, 
extending over a quarter of a century. The position of Bath is, indeed, 
one of no ordinary interest to the student of geology, for on the one side 
he may examine the more modern, and on the other the more ancient 
formations, while the monuments of what may be called the middle period 
of the earth’s history lie beneath his feet. As far as regards the organic 
life of the later triassic age, the vicinity of Bath is continually enriching 
the catalogue of British fossils with interesting forms of life, and the 
drift is rich in mammalian remains. The deposits of ironstone in the 
vicinity of Bristol have not yet been worked, and, although thin, give im- 
portance to this district in an economical point of view. Well as the 
beautiful scenery of the Clifton chasm is known to every lover of the 
picturesque, the instructive compendium it affords of all parts of the car- 
boniferdus system in one unbroken line from the termination of the 
Devonian beds to those of the millstone grit, is less known even to the 
geologist. The lower limestone-shales are rich in fishes. According to 
Mr. W. Stoddart, who described the beds of this series in detail, one bed 
contains such an immense number of fossils (a pound in weight is esti- 
mated to have contained a million and a half) that it seems to have been 
a bank in the carboniferous sea, on which the waves accumulated these 
remains of life in long continued deposit. 

The lower members of the Jurassic rocks- are more extensively de- 
veloped in the vicinity of Bath than elsewhere in Great Britain, and the 
beds which furnish the fine Bath freestone are almost as important to Bath 
as its mineral waters. The stone, which is of the greatest importance for 
building purposes—the true Bath stone—belongs to the great oolite 
series. This group of fine-grained freestones extends from twenty to thirty 
feet in thickness, and they are now so extensively quarried that more than 
a hundred thousand tons of the Bath freestone are forwarded every year 
over the United Kingdom. These freestones have a sort of chrome-yellow 
colour in all the series: they are evenly grained, regularly bedded, and 
work well. They are non-fossiliferous, and seem to have been accumu- 
lated in a deep and tranquil if not lifeless sea. One point not connected 
with local geology must be adverted to before closing this division of the 
present résumé, viz. the question whether clear evidence can be obtained 
of a period antecedent to the creation of organic beings. This point was 
adverted to by Sir Charles Lyell as one on which a change of opinion 
has taken place among geologists in recent years. He stated that in the 
course of Sir William Logan’s geological survey, it has been shown that 
northward of the St. Lawrence there is a vast series of stratified and 
crystalline rocks, about forty thousand feet in thickness, more ancient than 
the oldest fossiliferous strata of Europe, and that in a limestone, the lowest 
and most ancient of this series, organic remains have been found. The 
rocks which contain them are probably as old as any of the formations 
called azoic in Europe—so remote are the signs of a beginning in the 
creation of organic beings! Everything shows how fragmentary is our 
knowledge of the former life of the globe. 

The Bath meeting has been remarkable for the value and interest of 
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section. That section had no existence twenty-eight years ago, when the 
British Association met at Bristol—a significant mark—as Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his address on opening the section, observed—of the 
spreading interest felt in the enterprise of the travellers and explorers 
whom England has sent forth, and in the study of man in all countries of 
the earth. In reviewing the advancement of geographical science during 
the last forty years, the president adverted to those surveys of the Hima- 
laya Mountains by which we have learned that this mighty frontier of 
British rule in India exceeds in altitude the loftiest Andes by about the 
height of the highest British mountain, and to the verification of the 
belief that these altitudes of land would be found to be balanced by abysses 
in the ocean, for if the soundings in the South Atlantic between America 
and Africa are reliable, abysses of even forty thousand feet in depth do 
exist. We know not to what depth life extends, but in dredging the 
North Atlantic, living star-fish were brought up from a mile and a half. 
After referring to the eminent advances of the Russians in geographical 
research, Sir Roderick indicated the following as among the grand geo- 
graphical problems which remain to be solved. No region, he remarked, 
called more for the examination of geographers than Asia, the cradle of 
the human race; but much as Russia has done in the north of Asia, and 
England in the far south-east, the very last communication received from 
the zealous Hungarian who, disguised as a dervish, travelled through part 
of the vast realm once ruled by Genghis Khan and Timur, shows how 
little we know of it. From 1405, when the Spanish embassy reached 
Samarkand, no European visited it until 1841. Neither are we acquainted 
with that mountainous country which stretches from the wall of China to 
the Siberian frontier, whose pastoral inhabitants, descendants of the Huns, 
maintain at this day the habits of the ancient Scythians. As for Africa, 
few of the tracts north of the equator have been laid down on detailed 
maps: the central equatorial region would have remained, but for the 
exertions of Burton, Speke, and Grant, as unknown as it had been from 
the time of Ptolemy. The Victoria-Nyanza—an expanse of water as 
large as Scotland—had been touched at a few points only, on its southern, 
western, and northern shores. ‘The Mountains of the Moon invite a 
survey ; the sources and the course of the great Congo river remain to 
be traced; and who has revealed the sources of the Niger? We are 
ignorant of an immense extent of country between the Tanganyika Lake 
and the Zambesi and Shiré; and if Central Africa is to advance in civi- 
lisation, the great White Nile must be rendered a highway of intercourse 
and traffic. The president paid a graceful tribute to the labours of 
Livingstone, and his undaunted efforts to improve the condition of the 
people of Africa, and extend geographical knowledge. 

Turning to the continent of America, much remains for the geographer 
to discover along the great Cordillera of the West; we are ignorant of 
the interior of Patagonia, and numerous are the tracts of British North 
America which call for examination. Of the true geography of the in- 
terior of Arabia we know nothing—indeed, modern geographers are less 
acquainted with it than the ancients were—and extensive regions remain 
to be explored and defined between the centres of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
memorable exploits and the British Empire in the East. After glancing 
at the advances made in meteorology, and to those well-digested com- 
parisons between the state of the barometer and the direction and force 
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of winds, which had enabled Admiral Fitzroy to forecast approaching 
storms and save the lives of seamen, the president referred to the bound- 
less inquiries comprehended under the term Physical Geography—in- 
quiries which involve not only the geographical distribution of man, 
animals, and plants, but also the conditions and relations of the ocean 
and the atmosphere to the earth. The wandering habits of our country- 
men are constantly augmenting our knowledge of foreign lands ; and, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on recently addressing geographers, 
most truly remarked, the love of adventure, the boldness in facing danger, 
the strong self-reliance, the ready presence of mind, which lie at the root 
of the greatness of this country, are also the foundation of the achieve- 
ments of our geographical explorers. 

A brief résumé may now be given of the papers of most general in- 
terest in this department of science. A paper on the Delta of the 
Amazons, by Mr. H. W. Bates, who went to South America as a natu- 
ralist, and collected eight thousand new plants during his residence there 
of eleven years, was a valuable communication, and remarkable for apply- 
ing the results of the comparison of the fauna and flora of one country 
with those of an adjoining country to the elucidation of problems respect- 
ing the former configuration of lands. The result appears to be, that 
where there is a well-defined endemic fauna and flora, the land contain- 
ing them is of great antiquity. The same mode of argument has been 
employed to show that Great Britain was formerly connected with the 
continent of Europe, for scarcely a species of animal or plant is found in 
Great Britain which does not exist on the neighbouring mainland. 

In his paper on the Voleanic Phenomena of Nicaragua, Captain Pim 
described the three great volcanoes of that isthmus which is directly in 
the line of igneous action that traverses the continents of North and 
South America, One of these volcanoes (Masaya), after a century of 
activity, during which an inundation of lava reached to a distance of 
fifteen miles, became quiescent in 1760. The most recent eruption in 
Nicaragua (1835) was from the volcano Coseguina; ashes from it fell 
within a radius of a thousand miles, and pumice fell a hundred miles at 
sea. Cattle now, however, graze in the crater. The summit of the 
third of these volcanoes is constantly wreathed with smoke. At the foot 
there is a fountain of boiling water. A circular cavity a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, now filled with water, and called the lake of Tiscapa, is sur- 
rounded by almost perpendicular cliffs. This, and some similar lakes with 
precipitous sides, and which have no visible outlet, seem to be the craters 
of voleanoes no longer active. The chemical composition of the water is 
dissimilar in all these lakes—a circumstance of some interest to the in- 
vestigator of mineral and thermal springs. This portion of the conti- 
nent is thought to have occupied at some former period a higher level 
than it does at present. 

Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle described their expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains. The country from the Red River settlement to their 
base is described as a tract of rich pasture and woodland, intersected by 
rivers, on the banks of which there are beds of ironstone and coal, and 
enjoying a Canadian climate. It is nevertheless, from its isolated posi- 
tion, left utterly desolate, but if communication could be established with 
Canada and British Columbia, it would become a valuable possession to 
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Great Britain. The noble young traveller and his enterprising compa- 
nion seem to have encountered most harassing fatigues and perils: a day’s 
journey generally consisted of continual floundering through bogs or 
plunging amongst fallen timber, and sometimes, for as far as from London 
to York, the track lay through unbroken forest or by narrow ledges on 
the face of precipitous cliffs, above streams and lakes, and through narrow 
gorges shut in by inaccessible heights. The route, however, is described 
as presenting no serious obstacles to an engineer, and as one which would 
afford direct communication between Canada and the gold regions of 
British Columbia, and which passes through British territory and amongst 
Indians who are peaceable and friendly. The Rocky Mountains appear 
to separate rich and productive land from the sandy soil of British 
Columbia, which is rich only in its minerals. In the debate upon this 
paper, it was very interesting to hear Sir John Richardson, the companion 
of Franklin, relate what he had first learned about the country fifty years 
ago. To the geologist, the paper afforded much that was interesting, 
especially in describing certain parallel roads and terraces which, from 
the drawings exhibited, appear to resemble the famous “ parallel roads” 
of Glenroy, and are probably the remains of former lakes in what is now 
the valley of the Fraser River. 

But it was to Africa that the attention of the Bath meeting was 
chiefly directed, and the largest and most enthusiastic of the evening 
gatherings assembled to hear Dr. Livingstone’s account of his ascent of 
the Zambesi River. His explorations, however, ave not afforded any 
results interesting to the geologist, save the statement that the elevated 
plateau which forms the interior of the continent is probably the oldest 
land in the world. The adventurous traveller described his progress in 
a miserable little steamer, which the crocodiles mistook for some land 
animal swimming, and rushed at it in the expectation of a feast. The 
audience who flocked to the lecture did not appear to share the dis- 
appointment of the crocodiles, but the result did not seem commensurate 
with the expectations raised. He explored the Shiré, which is not known 
to have been previously explored by any European, and saw in the 
marshes eight hundred elephants at one time. In many of the villages 
on the route iron is smelted by the natives from the ore. They live in 
fear of witchcraft, and, when persons are accused, they drink what is 
called the ordeal water. They cultivate grain and decoct beer, on the 
strength of which all the inhabitants of a village will sometimes become 
tipsy together. He did not say whether the potentates of these places, 
like the sable dignitaries of some other parts of Africa, regard a cast-off 
full-dress livery of the lord mayor’s footman as the summit of human 
splendour, but they have very loose notions as to property, and he 
described the Makololo as inveterate cattle-lifters. The chief points of 
geographical interest in Dr. Livingstone’s lecture were the following : 
The explorers discovered Lake Shirwa, and found the mountains on the 
east of it to rise to a height of from eight thousand to nine thousand feet. 
They found the Shiré to fall into Lake Nyassa about sixty miles above 
the cataracts, and the country to rise into elevated plateaux, cool and 
well watered. Dr. Livingstone endeavoured to persuade the people to 
cultivate cotton for exportation, and he asserts that the district affords 
one of the finest cotton-fields in the world—the slave trade, however, 
which flourishes on the east coast under the Portuguese, is the gigantic 
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evil which meets the civiliser everywhere. Lake Nyassa is described as 
a fine fresh-water lake of great depth; the explorers saw it for two 
hundred and twenty-five miles of its length, and describe it as being from 
fifty to sixty miles wide. The heights which rise around it proved to 
be the edges of a great plateau three thousand feet above the sea—an 
elevated land on which European settlers might enjoy life and comfort, 
and to which the rivers afford a highway. 

One of the most interesting problems of ethnology was the subject of 
Mr. Stuart Poole’s paper on “ Ethnic Relations of the Egyptian Race.” 
The increase of Arab settlements in Egypt since the Arab conquest, has 
made the Egyptians much more Arab than they were, yet the Nigritian 
characteristics of type are not obliterated in eypt. If four thousand 
years, argues Mr. Poole, is a mere point in the change from Negro to 
Arab, no conception can be formed of the vast period of time required 
for the transformation of the race. If the Egyptian, Negro, and Arab 
varieties of man have remained unchanged for three thousand years, we 
can only suppose that they had an independent origin. The ancient 
Egyptian monuments show us Egypt inhabited by the Egyptians only, 
and Mr. Poole thinks they exhibit traces of a double ancestry. On the 
east frontier were Arabs, yellow in complexion, with red beards, and blue 
or grey eyes—the red men. On the west frontier were other Arab 
tribes, white in complexion. Ali the southern tribes are represented as 
Negroes. He regards the valley of the Nile as having been anciently 
occupied by Negro tribes, with whom eastern colonists intermixed; and 
comparing the old Egyptian race with its neighbours, he thinks the 
union of Nigritian and Semitic features may be traced, and also a blend- 
ing in the religion, art, and language of the ancient Egyptians. In the 
discussion on this paper, Sir Henry Rawlinson, though recognising the 
doctrine of permanency of type, contended that climate might produce 
change in colour. 

But, to glance from the historic monuments of Egypt to the ruder 
traces of pre-historic man in Europe. The president had remarked in his 
“inaugural” address, that archeologists are satisfied that, in central 
Europe, the age of bronze weapons, to which age the Swiss lake- 
dwellings belong, preceded the Roman invasion of Switzerland, but had 
been preceded by the age in which only stone weapons were fabricated, 
and to which the Danish “ kitchen-middens” seem assignable. ‘ But of 
higher antiquity,” said Sir Charles, “was the age of those ruder imple- 
ments of stone which are buried in the fluviatile drift of Amiens and 
Abbeville, and are mingled in the same gravel with the bones of extinct 
quadrupeds.” This remark is applicable to the drift not only in those 
localities, but in other countries; for, ex. g7., fossil teeth of the African 
elephant have been recently found near Madrid in old valley drift con- 
taining flint implements of the same antique type. Indeed, we have now 
evidence that man co-existed in Europe with three species of elephant, 
of which two, viz. the mammoth and the Hlephas antiquus, are extinct, 
and the third survives only in Africa. Since the era of the flint imple- 
ments—of those early vestiges of our race—geographical conditions have 
been changed, and many species of animals have disappeared. 

Mr. Crawfurd, in a paper on “‘ The supposed Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
Ages of Society,” conceded that as far as relates to the early inhabitants 
of Denmark and those who constructed the pile villages of Swiss lakes, 
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three different ages of civilisation are marked by the use of arms and im- 
plements respectively of stone, of bronze, and of iron; but he contended 
that the order of progress thus indicated is not applicable to all man- 
kind, and that the first implements of man were of wood or bone; that 
the stone period constituted the second age ; and that in the third, metals 
were substituted for stone. “ Metallurgical considerations,” said Mr. 
Crawfurd, “indicate that iron was the metal first used,” but in some cases 
—for instance, in ancient Egypt—a bronze age preceded an iron age. 
From the ancient civilisation of India, it seems probable that the art of 
reducing the ores of iron to a metallic state was there first invented, and 
that bronze followed iron among the Hindus. Bronze, however, was 
known to the rude people who dwelt on the Swiss lakes and on the shores 
of Denmark, and there is no trace that iron was known to them, but their 
weapons and implements of bronze must, he contended, have been derived 
from a people more advanced than themselves—probably from the 
Etruscans or other inhabitants of Northern Italy. From the small size 
of the hilts of the bronze swords found in the shell-heaps and peat of 
Scandinavia, it may be inferred that they were derived from an Asiatic 
people—probably, in the opinion of Mr. Crawfurd, the same who intro- 
duced the Runic characters into Scandinavia. Professor Rawlinson, who 
agreed in the main with Mr. Crawfurd’s views, remarked that among the 
ruins of Babylon no iron implements had been found. Before passin 
from subjects connected with the antiquity of man, it may be oneal 
that one of the remarkable mounds of La Tiniére, on the Lake of Geneva, 
near Villeneuve, has been recently cut through by the railway, and from 
the aspect of the beds exposed in the section, Mons. Morlot has inferred 
that at three successive epochs the action of the torrent spread the reliquie 
of human occupation over the growing delta of La Tiniére, and the bed 
in which the earliest trace of man appears is computed by him to be more 
than six thousand years old. There is a greater conical mound, ap- 
parently deposited at a time when the lake stood at a higher level, and 
of this the age is computed at a thousand centuries—an estimate which 
is noticeable as coinciding with the approximative length assigned by 
others to the period that has elapsed since the commencement of “ the 
post-glacial” era. 

And now—to ascend from matters of the earth to the pure and subtle 
beams of light—we proceed to give a brief résumé of Professor Roscoe’s 
attractive discourse ‘‘On the Chemical Action of Light,” given on the 
Friday evening before a splendid audience that crowded the Bath Theatre 
to the roof. Starting from the doctrine that in all the various forces, such 
as light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and chemical action, we see only 
the conversion of one form of energy into another, and remarking that 
we are now acquainted with the amount of the life-and-force-sustainin 
heat which the Sun radiates into space, and without which the onthe 
would be a cold and lifeless mass, the professor directed attention, not to 
the rays which produce heating effect, but to the luminous rays and those 
which are specially characterised by their power of decomposing certain 
chemical substances. The heating rays differ from the chemically-active 
rays only in wave-length and intensity of vibration. Upon the distribu- 
tion of the chemically-active rays over the earth’s surface the animal and 
vegetable life of a country depend, and the professor described a method 
of measuring their varying intensity at any given spot on the surface of 
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the earth. He gave examples of the chemical action of light, the most 
familiar and popular of which are those afforded by photography—that 
most beautiful of modern arts—an art which (as is well known) is due to 
the fact that the yellow, the orange, and the red rays are chemically inert 
upon the salts of silver. ‘The most complicated example of the chemical 
action of light is the formation of the wonderful latent image upon the 
sensitive plate—an image invisible until subjected to the “ developing” 
process. We know nothing as to the kind of decomposition which occurs 
in its formation: the theory of photography is in its infancy, and the 
science of the art has not made progress with the practice, and we know 
little as to the composition of even the visible image. Examples were 
given of the chemical action of light—that is to say, of the rays which 
exist at or near the violet end of the spectram—by showing their effect on 
elementary gases—viz. chlorine and hydrogen: these chemically-active 
rays, as is well known, do not pass through a red medium. Perhaps the 
most important example of the chemical action of light is afforded by 
vegetable life. The sunlight, acting on the green colouring matter of 
leaves, decomposes the carbonic acid of the air; the plant assimilates the 
carbon, and the oxygen is set free for the support of animal life, so that 
the solar radiations, absorbed by the plant, are given out to animal life in 
various forms of energy. ‘That the green leaves do absorb the chemically- 
active rays, while leaves not green transmit them, was illustrated by send- 
ing the rays from some burning magnesium wire through transparent 
leaves of the variegated mint placed on the sensitive surface of a photo- 
graphic plate. For this reason, in photographs, the leaves through which 
the light has been transmitted appear black. The chemical action of 
light is capable of measurement, and varies in different climates, as was 
shown on diagrams ; the method employed in making measurements is as 
capable of use for practical registration as the methods of meteorological 
observation. The curves of daily chemical intensity of diffused sunlight 
(or daylight) are registered by means of sensitive paper, and the degree 
of sensitiveness being constant, it is always coloured to the same tint by 
the same degree of light. The resulting tints are compared in the 
monochromatic soda flame which coutains no chemically-active rays, as 
may be seen in its spectrum, which presents one bright yellow line in- 
capable of decomposing the salts of silver. It was by means of this solar 
line that Kirchoff arrived at the grand discovery of the chemical composi- 
tion of the sun’s atmosphere; so that, although the great solar fountain of 
light and heat is distant from us ninety-one millions of miles, we now know 
that iron, magnesium, calcium, and other well-known metals, exist in it. 
By certain delicate methods, which the professor described, curves of 
daily chemical intensity can be obtained and registered, and they show 
the variation caused by clouds or by the different altitudes of the sun ; 
and a difference between the sun’s chemical intensity in summer and in 
winter. Determinations of the chemical action of the total daylight 
were made at Manchester at the summer solstice, and the winter solstice, 
and at the two equinoxes, and very great differences were observed, which 
were exhibited at one view on diagrams displayed in the theatre. Simul- 
taneous observations were made at Heidelberg, where, from the clearness 
of the air, the total chemical action on a certain day was found to be 
three times as great as at Manchester, insomuch that Professor Roscoe 
regards the rays of the sun as intercepted, and only partially experienced 
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in the manufacturing districts of the north of England. Should this 
method prove capable of general adoption as in the case of meteorological 
registration, we may expect very interesting information as to the relative 
distribution of chemical rays over the earth. As the light of burning 
magnesium-wire is rich in chemical rays, the professor gave a novel and 
striking illustration of the chemical action of light, by employing it to 
take a photograph of Sir Charles Lyell (who was in the chair as pre- 
sident), and a negative was taken from which a print was obtained in 
time to exhibit an excellent likeness, magnified on the screen, before the 
audience dispersed. In 1859, the chemically-active power possessed by 
this light as compared with that of the sun was determined, and its em- 
ployment in photography was proposed. Some people appear to believe 
that it may be used for illuminating streets. It is curious to contrast the 
spectrum of burning magnesium-wire, in which the violet and ultra-violet 
rays are so rich, with the spectrum of that new metal, thallium, which 
exhibits its distinctive and magnificent line of green, but which contains 
no chemical rays whatever. ‘This outline of a most interesting discourse 
must not be closed without a word of praise for the brilliancy of the ex- 
periments by which it was illustrated. 

It would hardly be within the scope of such an article as the present to 
give an intelligible outline of any of the subjects discussed im the Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science Section, but it may be stated that Professor 
Phillips, in his paper “On the Physical Aspect of the Sun,” described 
his observations of the luminous bands, or facule, which he saw as dis- 
tinetly as the clouds in our sky, and some of which he describes as ranges 
forty thousand miles long and forty miles high. He mentioned in par- 
ticular a spot of elliptical shape which he had observed entering the sun, 
and which was surrounded by a clear and bright area, resembling a 
luminous body shaded as clouds are in our sky. 

There were fewer communications than usual on astronomical subjects. 
A curious phenomenon connected with the planet Mars was brought 
before the meeting—viz. the existence near one of the poles of this 
planet of a considerable mass of brilliant matter excentric to the pole of 
rotation and analogous to a mass of terrestrial snow. Probably, the 
snowy regions around either pole of the earth would present a similar 
— if viewed from Mars. As regards the elliptic form of the 
planet, the attention of observers may be well directed to the question 
whether, compared with our earth, a greater preponderance of dry land 
exists at the equatorial parts of Mars than at its polar regions—in other 
words, whether the dry land forms an equatorial belt and the circumpolar 
regions are seas, 

There were many points of general interest in the address which Dr. 
Gray, as president, gave to the Zoological and Botanical Section. He 
first adverted to the subject of public museums of natural history, and 
stated his opinion that the plan hitherto pursued, which has attempted 
to combine the affording of all due facilities to the scientific student with 
the diffusion of instruction and rational amusement amongst the people, 
has rendered our museums less useful to science and less interesting to 


‘the public. The accumulation of specimens may have aided scientific 


study, but has overwhelmed the general visitor with a mass of objects 
unintelligible to him, so that a modern museum may be compared to a 
city warehouse, and its effect upon the mind is little less than that of a 
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nightmare. Dr. Gray urges that the most complete collection possible 
should be arranged in rooms devoted to the purpose of its scientific study, 
and separate from a collection of the specimens most instructive to general 
visitors, and best calculated to afford valuable information upon even a 
hasty visit. He thinks the multiplicity, apparent sameness, and infinite 
variety of the objects which crowd the shelves of our museums, speedily 
bewilder the unhappy visitors. A good suggestion was made by the 
Rev. L. Jenyns to those who have the arrangement of provincial museums, 
that they should chiefly collect such objects as illustrate the history 
and productions of their own district ; and he referred to the museum of 
Professor Henslow at Ipswich, in which every class of the animal and 
mineral kingdom is sought to be illustrated by the selection of those 
specimens which are the best representatives of their different groups, 
the objects exhibited being intelligibly labelled with their history and 
peculiarities. 

The acclimatisation of animals was adverted to by the President of the 
Zoological Section. All animals which are now truly domesticated in any 
part of the world were, he thinks, in a state of domestication in the 
earliest historic times, and it appears to have taken many ages to bring 
the domesticated animals into their present condition. The domestic 
turkey, for instance, is not descended from the wild turkey of America, 
but comes of a race domesticated by the Mexicans before the historic 
se The foreign deer which have been bred in this country cannot 

e regarded as really acclimatised. All our domestic or semi-domestic 
animals have their proper home in the temperate regions of Europe and 
Asia, and bear great cold better than great heat. In the arctic and sub- 
arctic regions the reindeer has been partially domesticated—the Esquimaux 
dog has probably passed over from the continent of Europe. Asiatics 
have drawn largely on the wild animals around them for additions to the 
domestic or semi-domestic races, but they would be little suited to our 
northern climate. Africa, in the time of the Romans, gave the elephant 
to Europe, but in-our time has sent only the guinea-fowl. Five different 
kinds of domestic cattle exist in Africa. America has only three domestic 
animals (besides the dog) which belonged to the country before it was 
discovered by Europeans. The llama and alpaca were early domesticated 
ny the native Peruvians, but have not been successfully introduced into 

urope. Referring to the introduction of the domestic races of one 
country into another, Dr. Gray remarked that the introduction to Aus- 
tralia of animals long domesticated in Europe is more easy than to intro- 
duce semi-domesticated animals from countries in a ruder state of civi- 
lisation. The domestic pig has not only become naturalised in New 
— but has multiplied so as to become absolutely mischievous to the 
armer. 

It is rather a wide step from a plethora of animal food to a diet of oat- 
meal. In the Physiology Section, a paper “ On the Food of the Labour- 
ing Classes” led to a kind of Social Science discussion, in the course of 
which it was stated by Professor Bennet that, in Edinburgh, students from 
the agricultural classes sometimes came to the university, bringing with 
them at the beginning of each academical session a large sack of oatmeal, 
on which they contrive to live, and get through an immense amount of 
mental labour. He controverted the statement of Dr. Rolleston that a 
man can work better on tea than on anything else, and contended that 
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very little real nourishment is afforded by tea, which is, in fact, a stimu- 
lant. It was stated, however, that nothing except the quantities of tea 
they drink would enable the poorer classes in the manufacturing districts 
to support themselves on the kind of food they get. It was remarked by 
the President of the Section, with great truth, that the effect of tea is very 
different in the case of people who possess ample means, and are perhaps 
in the habit of taking more food than is good for them, and to whom tea 
is a useful stimulant, from what it is in the case of people who are con- 
demned to live on almost one kind of food alone, on whom it has little 
more effect than to substitute a stimulant for nourishment. Touching 
the food of the people :—it is much to be desired that what is done at 
the Isle of Re, near Bordeaux, in the breeding of oysters, should be done 
on the British shores. The oyster fisheries of the west of England oc- 
cupy at this time at Falmouth nearly four hundred people. The oyster, 
as was stated by Mr. Buckland in a paper “On the Natural History and 
Cultivation of the Oyster,” which contrasted well with the many discus- 
sions that took place on useless things, is not migrant, but becomes per- 
manently settled for life on the spot it first selects for its abode. 

None of the subjects of discussion, either in the Economic Science and 
Statistical Section or the engineering (Mechanical Science) department, 
afforded matter that falls within the scope of the present article. Many 
ef the papers read, especially in the Economic Science Section, only 
showed how eagerly some theorists avail themselves of an opportunity to 
ventilate their speculations. One of the worst specimens was a paper on 
‘“‘ Brief Writing,” or “ Phonetic Spelling,” which was presented & propos 
to arecommendation by Sir William Armstrong, in his address at the 
Newcastle meeting, that some simple signs should be adopted in writing 
certain syllables. Of course such projects have nothing to do with the 
province of the British Association, nor will the ex-president find ortho- 
graphical reform so profitable as he has found the improvement of 
ordnance, but we must denounce all insidious attempts to debase and 
barbarise the English tongue, and sever the vital nerve which connects 
its present with the past. But, upon the whole, if the Bath meeting 
has not resulted in the announcement of much new discovery, it has at 
least afforded some valuable contributions to knowledge, and shown in all 
departments an earnest and spreading devotion to the pursuit of science. 

The lighter business of the meeting consisted of pleasant soirées and ex- 
cursions. In each of the conversazione meetings, beauty was as well re- 
presented as science ; and never, under the sceptre of Beau Nash himself, 
did a more distinguished, eager, and brilliant assemblage throng the noble 
Assembly-rooms; the only disadvantages were compression and a more 
than tropical heat. There were excursions to Frome, and to Stanton 
Drew and Radstock, which gratified every variety of taste; at Salisbury 
the visitors saw a monument of early English architecture, which is 
unrivalled for its symmetry, and at Stonehenge, the lonely and solemn 
temple of an earlier worship; and the visit to Clifton and Bristol, on 
which five hundred visitors were hospitably entertained by the mayor, 
brought this successful meeting to a brilliant close. 


W.S. G. 
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CATHARINE CORNARO. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE First. 


I. 


On the Sunday before Ascension-day, in 1472, there stood upon the 
Rialto, the largest bridge of Venice, and totally built of splendid marble, 
three youths, amusing themselves by lively conversation and satirical re- 
marks upon all who were passing by, and upon the persons in the nume- 
rous gondolas which crowded the grand canal. Their tasteful and costly 
attire, consisting of silk and velvet, the waving ostrich feathers in their 
hats fastened by sparkling jewelled clasps, the golden chains to which 
highly-tem val daggers, with diamond-studded handles, were attached, 
but, more than all, their proud bearing, caused them to be recognised as 
nobles, whose fathers could not only command immense wealth, but who 
also, as members of the Serenissima Signoria, could influence the weal 
and woe of the republic. They sprang from three of the first families of 
the golden book, and many of their forefathers, as at the time was the 
case with the father of one of them, had on Ascension-day wedded the 
Adriatic Sea, and borne the ducal crown. Marco Falieri, the son of the 
Doge, was one, Lucio Cornaro another, and Giovanni Anafesto the third 
of the haughty, scoffing trio. Judging by their intimacy, they appeared 
to be friends ; but if the expression of their countenances were watched 
more narrowly, in the eyes of one at least there lurked something which 
by no means evinced cordiality or good fellowship. 

Marco Falieri was a youth of nineteen years of age, so handsome that 
on seeing him, even though he could not boast of the stature of a hero, 
one was involuntarily reminded of what those must have been who were 
the originals of the admired sculptures of Grecian antiquity. He was of 
the middle height, and slightly built, but not delicate looking; on the 
contrary, the fresh tints of health glowed upon his cheek. His counte- 
nance, notwithstanding a dash of frivolity, which was the fashionable fail- 
ing amongst the young noblemen of the day, nevertheless bespoke so 
much good nature and honesty, that all who we him intimately could 
not fail to love him. 

Lucio Cornaro possessed the form of a Hercules, and that vast amount 
of aspiring ambition, like the daring valour of his forefathers, which had 
rendered the republic such signal services. He also was handsome, but 
his features were less finely moulded than those of Marco. 

The third of this group, Giovanni Anafesto, was not one of nature’s 
favourites. His features indicated the blackness of his heart. Vice had 
early placed its odious stamp upon his wan and wrinkled cheek. In his 
eye flashed the wild glare of sensual desires, and the never-quenching fire 
of revenge. Those whom he hated, he hated terribly, and for ever. 

Cornaro and Falieri were friends, for the latter clung to the former, 
and was beloved by him in return, although their fathers cherished in 
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their hearts a secret animosity. Falieri’s father was Doge, therefore 
Anafesto sought his society, and forced himself upon him. 

The young men found rich materials for their amusement until the 
arrival of Cornaro’s galley, for which they were waiting, and on which 
they expected a very different occupation. The soft wind wafted from 
the sea hhad cooled the air of the unusually hot May day, and as divine 
service had long since ended, and the canals were swarming with gondolas, 
and the song of the gondoliers, and the sweet tones of the guitars were 
already audible, a countless mass of human beings streamed backwards 
and forwards across the high Rialto, some merely hurrying homewards, 
while others were intent on business or pleasure. The eyes of the young 
men rambled now over the canal, now over the crowd sweeping past them, 
and in all directions objects to call forth their wit, and butts for their 
bitter satire, presented themselves. If Giovanni Anafesto became too ill 
natured, Cornaro, who was older than he, enjoined peace and quiet, but 
to no purpose. Common people and nobles, men and women, all received 
their by no means flattering epithets. And just when there was arising 
among the people murmurs of dissatisfaction against the three scoffers, 
and they overheard words of menace, and beheld flashing eyes around 
them, a loud cannon-shot came booming from the roads that made the 
very air tremble again. . 

“Hark!” cried Cornaro; “that is our galley which brings my 
sister !”” 

A second report immediately followed ; the young men hastened from 
the bridge, sprang into Cornaro’s richly-ornamented gondola, and glided 
merrily down the canal towards the lagoons. And as they thus glided 
along between the rows of houses, and palaces, and ornamented gondolas, 
Cornaro became serious and sad. His sister was all that was left to him ; 
in giving her existence, his beloved mother had lost her life ; therefore 
his deeply-afflicted father had sent the child of sorrow to a sister in Corfu, 
where she was brought up. Lucio had not seen his sister since her earliest 
childhood. But he possessed a portrait of her, which he always carried 
about with him, because his father told him that it was the most perfect 
image of his departed mother. 

** Lucio,” at length began Marco Falieri, “tell me, what is your sister 
like, that I may not be confused when I present myself to her !”’ 

“ They say this picture is a striking resemblance,” replied he, as he 
offered the miniature to him. ‘It was painted by one named Calopulo, 
a Greek from Cyprus, who is doctor and artist, and the gods know what 
not 


Marco seized it eagerly, and exclaimed, after gazing on it with eyes 
in which his whole soul lay : 

“By my. patron saint! this is a more lovely, angelic face than I have 
ever seen in Rome or Florence! And ” with an inward shudder he 
added, murmuring to himself, “I forgive my father for loving that 
Jessica so madly, if she resembled this miniature.” 

With eyes eager and longing, such as those with which Satan may be 
supposed to gaze up at paradise, Giovanni Anafesto looked over Marco’s 
shoulder at Catharine’s picture, while he said to Lucio, with a strange, 
malicious side glance at Marco : 

“Your mother was a beautiful—a very beautiful woman !” 
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His tone of voice had something sneering in it, which smote painfully 
on Marco’s soul, and he fancied that this disagreeable Anafesto was ac- 
quainted with a secret which his father had once confided to him. He 
glanced quickly back, but encountered a face apparently open and smiling, 
behind him. 

Meanwhile they had reached the lagoons. Proudly floated the elegant 
galley along, with waving flags and pennons, and beneath a purple 
canopy three ladies were distinctly to be discerned. The gondoliers rowed 
with redoubled vigour, and the hurrahs of the crew greeted the new- 
comers. 

Lucio quickly gave the captain a sign that he did not wish to be recog- 
nised, and, as the galley lay-to, he whispered into Marco’s ear, “‘ Do you 
first ascend its side.” 

The ladder of ropes was let down. Marco stepped upon deck, after 
him came Giovanni, lastly Lucio. The young men walked forward, 
bowing to the ladies, who had risen from their Turkish cushions to greet 
them. Catharine Cornaro cast a searching glance upon the features of 
the three youths, and then her fair face glowing with blushes, she ap- 
proached Marco Falieri, offering him her hand and her cheek as a wel- 
come, while with a soft, flute-like voice she greeted him as Lucio. 

But Marco blushed as crimson as the damsel herself, and disengaged 
himself from her encircling arms, while he replied : 

“ Forgive me, dear signora, this is your brother !”” 

The lady suddenly turned pale; Lucio held out his arms to her, the 
tears in the eyes of bee brother removed her doubt, and she lay weeping 
upon his breast. 

Fortunately for the embarrassed Catharine, her father’s bark ap- 
proached at that moment, and she flew to meet her beloved parent. But 
Giovanni stood there like a statue of envy, while his eyes, with a truly 
voluptuous expression, rested upon Catharine’s lovely form, or rather 

wandered about, contemplating her charming figure. Marco involun- 
tarily laid his hand upon his heart. He felt that that moment would 
influence his life, and he murmured to himself, “Oh, that I may not 
share your fate, my poor father !” 


II. 


In the apartment of the palace of St. Mark, gorgeously decorated 
with gold, velvet, and silk, costly furniture, and gay carpets, sat, on the 
morning of the following day, the Doge Falieri in his richly-cushioned 
arm-chair, His arm supported his weary head, he looked pale and 
agitated, and his eyes were fixed, with a melancholy, gloomy expression, 
upon the miniature of Catharine, which a servant in attendance upon 
the Doge had found upon the corridor before Marco’s door. Something 
extremely painful must have excited the feelings of the silver-haired, 
although still powerful-looking old man; it was betrayed by the long 
heavy sigh which escaped from his oppressed breast. 

When he had sat awhile thus still, gazing upon the picture, he arose, 
and paced the apartment with quick steps. It seemed as though the past 
had raised its sable curtain, and the soul once more fought through the 
struggles of earlier years. 
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“ Heart, heart!” at length the Doge exclaimed, “ wilt thou, after the 
lapse of twenty years, again disturb the peace of my life, that peace 
acquired with so much difficulty? Ah, the voleano should have exhausted 
itself—passion and grey hairs ought not to be companions !” He walked 
more firmly up and down the saloon. ‘ How could this portrait have 
come into Marco’s possession ?” he asked himself, as he laid his hand 
upon his brow. ‘Cruel fate! Shall the woe of the past again electrif 
the aged sufferer ? Shall the remembrance of fatal bliss vibrate ew 
him again like torture? Jessica! Jessica! on thee the Judge beyond 
the stars has passed a mild sentence, but on me!—me !—what fearful 
punishment will be my portion when the great Judge pronounces that 
terrific word, ‘ Adulterer!’” He buried his face in his ample purple 
robe, and sank back indeep thought. Alas,” sighed he, “I had hoped 
by a blameless life, by severe penitence, to have appeased Heaven, but 
now—now—I deeply feel the gravity of my sin!” He threw himself 
upon his knees, and prayed in an under tone with profound devotion and 
fervour ; words here and there were audible : 

“ Forgive, forgive, oh Creator, the weakness of human hearts! Judge 
mercifully, and let the misery suffice which has fallen upon my grey head, 
and made me old before my time. Oh, give peace and quiet to my 
anxious soul!” With a drooping head, while no sound escaped him but 
sighs, he remained for a time buried in silent prayer. Rapid steps at 
length approached; he arose, and listened attentively. 

“That is Marco!” said he. ‘Now, Falieri, be a man again!” He 
seated himself in the arm-chair, to all appearance calm ; the doors were 
thrown open, and Marco entered, looking very pale, while in an agitated 
manner he greeted his father. 

‘* How early you come, Marco,” said the father ; “and how pale you 
look! TI trust that you have not been passing last night revelling at the 
Casinos ?” 

*‘ Not exactly that, dear father,” replied the son; “it is something 
else that agitates me. I went yesterday with Lucio Cornaro to meet his 
sister, who arrived from Corfu, where her aunt has brought her up. In 
the gondola Lucio showed me his sister’s portrait, forgot to ask for it 
again, and, without thinking, I put it in my pocket, and cannot find it, 
now that I wish to return it to him.” 

“Marco!” began the father, earnestly, and with a frowning brow, as 
his voice assumed a tone of severe reproof—‘ Marco, how often have I 
begged you to avoid Cornaro’s society ; how often have I warned you 
against these Cornaros, who have destroyed the happiness of your father, 
and have condemned him to unspeakable struggles, and innumerable 
hours of bitterness! And yet you will not hearken to the voice of your 

rent! 

“ Forgive me, dear father,” answered Marco, “if I have overstepped 
your commands. Lucio attaches himself so unobtrusively and affection- 
ately to me, his principles are so sound, so pure, his life so blameless, so 
totally opposite to the dissolute habits of the rest of the nobles, his feel- 
ings so chivalrous, that I—forgive me if my words should hurt you—that 
I have often thought that, by my behaviour, I ought to make good an 
injury which you seem to have done the Cornaros.” 

The father looked at him severely. ‘ Marco,” he then continued, more 
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earnestly, “ your good nature sees light where there is shade. You are 
not versed in the school of bitter experience, like your father. You ma: 
trust to the mature judgment of my grey hairs, and may believe that 1 
do not willingly condemn people; but”—here his voice became so solemn 
that a cold tremor ran through Marco’s body—“ your destiny might hurry 
you towards an abyss of unutterable misery connected with those Cor- 
naros, in the which you would be ruined. The threads of your fate are 
more closely interwoven with theirs than you imagine. Inquire not how, 
nor why. But say, will you send your aged father to his grave with a 
broken heart? I am a decayed tree, stripped by Fate of every blossom, 
except one—shall I lose it also? Say, Marco, shall I?” 

The son threw himself into his father’s outstretched arms, and trembling, 
exclaimed, “ Not mine, thy will be done !” 

After a painful pause the father proceeded: ‘You say Lucio’s sister 
has poe Marco ?” 

‘‘ She returned yesterday, father.” 

“You were with Lucio on board his father’s galley. How did old 
Cornaro behave towards you ?” 

Marco reflected. “I cannot tell you, father. I think kindly, though.” 

“ And Cornaro’s daughter, Catharine, if I mistake not ?” 

Marco grew red. He was accustomed to have no secrets from his 
father, and yet he now found it difficult to relate the scene upon the 

lley. 
oe The Doge read his soul. ‘Have you a secret from your father, 
Marco?” asked he. 

The young man felt ashamed that he could have been a moment 
doubtful. “No,” said he; “ you shall know all.” 

He then related what had occurred, without reserve, to his attentive 
listener, not excepting even the most trifling circumstance. When he 
had finished, the Doge knitted his brow. ‘That is not good,” said he, 
with inward emotion. “Marco, I-beseech you, by all that you hold 
sacred, by the salvation of your immortal soul, shun the Cornaros—shun 
Catharine’s society. Fly her, as you would fly the hereditary enemy of 
your peace. Will you do this ? ill you comply with the only request 
of your father?” Falieri offered his hand to his son, whe clasped it, 
raising his eyes towards heaven, as if imploring strength and courage. 

“ But,” said he, after a pause, in which both were absorbed in their 
own thoughts and feelings, “ what shall I tell Lucio when he asks after 
the picture ?” 

“ Return it to him, Marco, for it has been found,” replied the Doge, 
with violent emotion, as he glanced at the portrait. ‘‘ Now go, my son, 
and do not forget what you have promised me.” 

Marco left the room, pressed his lips upon the picture of his beloved, 
and sighed deeply : 

“To renounce thee and life itself is one and the same thing. And 
yet a cruel destiny seems to separate us, while my heart feels drawn to- 
wards thee by a sweet magic power !” 

The aged father, on the contrary, fervently besought Heaven gra- 
ciously to wateh over Marco and himself. 

During the accustomed siesta, while the whole of Venice, usually so 
full of life, was transformed into a state of death-like stillness; while many 
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eyes, but shortly before sparkling with joy or dimmed with tears, were 
closed ; and while even in the ducal palace the powerful poppy wand of 
Morpheus had overcome the guards as well as the servants of the Doge, 
nay, even the Doge himself; Marco Falieri sat beneath the Oriental 
flowers and sweet-scented shrubs trained into a thick bower upon the 
green jalousied balcony of the palace of St. Mark’s, and gazed forth into 
the silent deserted piazza, and upon the tiny bluish waves of the restless 
sea. He looked like a statue; yet this was only in outward appearance; 
inwardly, a fierce storm was raging, and his heart seemed as if about to 
burst from his breast. Shortly after he had left his father, he had has- 
tened out of doors, wandered over the piazza, through the crowds on the 
grand square of St. Mark’s, flung himself into the first gondola that he 
encountered, and ordered the gondolier to row to the Cornaro palace. 
The light bark skimmed rapidly over the calmly-flowing stream, The 
gondola dashed round several corners ; there lay the marble palace of the 
wealthy Cornaro, and the glance which Marco cast on its baleony caused 
his heart to beat more violently, for—there stood Catharine in a suow- 
white flowing garment, with a half-blown rose in her charming bosom ; 
Lucio was leaning on the railing at her side. 

As Marco drew nearer, Lucio pointed towards him, Catharine’s eyes 
followed the direction of his hand, and he saw a sweet smile play round 
her lovely mouth, while a slight blush passed over her cheek. Lucio now 
shook his finger in a threatening manner at his approaching friend, and 
gaily called down to him, “Come quickly, you thief; you have much to 
answer for !” 

Marco trembled as he left his gondola. A delicious power drew him 
onwards, and yet it seemed to him as if a cold hand held him back. 
While still othe the influence of this inward dissension, he entered the 
splendid saloon, ornamented with pictures by Titian and Tintoretto in 
handsome gilt frames, and passed through the large glass-door into the 
balcony, where Lucio received him with a cordial shake of the hand, and 
led him to his sister, who, in the most charming embarrassment, bade 
him welcome. In a few words, the young man excused himself for 
coming so late to inquire after her’ health. Lucio did not allow him to 
finish what he was saying, but laughingly exclaimed : 

“Tt is true, you have given my dear Cattinetta no very favourable 
impression of the refined, chivalrous manners of the nobles of Venice, but 
she will forgive you that if you will promise to reward her this evening 
by the sound of your lovely lute and silver voice !” 

Marco bowed to Catharine, as, although with an unsteady voice, he 
assured her that he would consider such a permission as a great honour 
and pleasure; and the young girl replied that she ventured only to beg, 
where her hrother imperiously commanded. 

“ But I have still got a serious word ‘to say to you, Falieri!’’ con- 
tinued Lucio, half jestingly, “for yesterday you stole something from 
me. You thought, probably, since I had the original, I could more easily 
dispense with Calopulo’s copy? Verily, I should have fancied that I had 
let it fall into the sea, but Giovanni Anafesto informed me that you hid 
the picture near your heart.” 

“ To bring it Sock to you is partly my object now,” answered Marco, 
whose embarrassment increased as he beheld Catharine’s blushes deepen ; 
she evidently knew of what they were talking. 
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Marco flung back his velvet mantle, and drew forth Catharine’s por- 
trait, which hung by a rose-coloured ribbon round his neck, just over his 
heart, and he handed it to him. 

Lucio’s spirits rose with Marco’s and his sister’s confusion. 

**Only look, Cattinetta!” he laughingly exclaimed, “where he had 
your picture! I swear by Lysippus’s horse upon St. Mark’s, that if to- 
day for the first time your picture has not rested upon the heart of a 
youth, it must then have been in Corfu !” 

The embarrassment of both increased every moment, and at — 
word that Lucio uttered. Catharine gave him a half-reproachful, half- 
beseeching glance, and was about to withdraw. Lucio seized her hand. 
“ Be not angry with me, sister,” entreated he, “ that I so foolishly jest ; 
but see, you both deserve a slight rebuke—you, because you seemed in- 
clined to select the handsomer young man as your brother; and he, 
because he is pleased already to look upon the portrait of my lovely 
sister as his property. Rather’—he seized the hands of both, and said 
good naturedly—* attribute it to the joy which I feel at my sister’s re- 
turn !” 

A gondolier beneath now sang: 


“When the tempest wildly raves, 

And loudly roar the hollow waves, 
I only think of thee! 

Unheeding then the raging storm, 

For midst its gloom I see ¢hat form 
Whose love remains to me!” 


The sweet sentiment breathed in the words of this melody, charming 
in the rich language of Italy, penetrated Marco’s heart, and struck a cor- 
responding chord. Lucio hastened into the saloon, and returning with a 
superb lute of ebony, handed it to Marco, crying: 

* Sing, oh sing us the splendid Barcarola !”’ 

Catharine also begged in her soft voice, so that the young man, whose 
feelings were powerfully excited, could not refuse. Meanwhile the sun 
had risen high above the island city, and poured its burning beams upon 
the balcony, the heat of which was redoubled by the reflexion from the 
bright marble. Catharine proposed to return to the saloon. There, at 
the side of the lovely maiden, Marco, in a trembling voice, sang the song 
which so thoroughly expresses the pure sentiment of strong and fervent 
love, and his agitation added an expression to the melod t was sure 
not to fail in its effects, more particularly as Catharine’s heart was by no 
means indifferent towards the handsome and fascinating youth. The last 
melancholy chord still trembled upon the silver strings, when Lucio 
sprang up and folded the singer in his arms, as he exclaimed : 

never sang more beautifully 

Catharine, too, spoke feelingly of his charming singing. He then 
placed the lute in the young girl’s beautiful arms, begging that she would 
also favour them witha song. She took the lute, preluded a few chords, 
and then commencing a soft strain, began to sing a modern Grecian air, 
the melody of which was as sad as its subject. Marco’s eyes rested upon 
the lovely creature. His whole soul was in his gaze, and her image became 
at that moment indelibly imprinted on his heart. 


It was at length time for him to withdraw. He took leave, after pro- 
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mising to return in the evening. This meeting had been decisive for both. 
A flash like lightning had struck their susceptible hearts, and the flame 
blazed brightly. Marco had not hitherto found among the daughters of 
Venice any to equal Catharine in charms and grace ; what he had hitherto 
considered love had been but the boisterous, passing storm of a sensual 
passion, after which, in generous dispositions, the calm of repentance and 
shame always follows. Now for the first time he felt that divine feeling, 
that “Menschen Gittern gleich macht,” or fills the lover’s cup with woe 
unutterable. With him love had become suffering, and suffering, love ; 
for his heart was divided, and the dark words of his father often mene | 
disturbed his inward joy. Yet the mysterious and unfortunate veil whic 
hung over his connexion with Catharine had a charm for him that drew 
him unconsciously more and more towards her. He too had made a deep 
impression upon Catharine’s heart. From the first moment that she 
beheld him, when she had mistaken him for her brother, she felt her heart 
powerfully attracted towards the young man, and this feeling continued 
to increase. She silently rejoiced that she was to see him again in the 
evening. 

Marco returned home in a dreamy mood; but when he wandered 
through the saloons of the palace where hung the portraits of his an- 
cestors in their singular costumes, he trembled, and a cold shudder ran 
through his veins as he walked past the picture of his mother, taken in her 
early youth, and that of his grave father. The father’s picture looked 
frowning down upon the son. He had broken his word! 

Marco’s chamber became too confined for him; it was a torture-room 
to his feelings. He flew to the balcony, in the vain hope by change of 
place to still the conflicting emotions which racked his mind. He dared 
not appear before his father, for he deeply felt, with shame and re- 
pentance, that he had broken his word, and acted contrary to the wishes 
and commands of his beloved father. He sought in reflection an exit 
from this labyrinth; but found none. Love and duty were opposed to 
each other. Love conquered. Yet even this victory was painful, because 
the voice of conscience continually tortured him with reproaches. Should 
he shun Catharine? Alas, his heart drew him towards her! It was the 
voice of nature, should he not harken to it ? His love was pure and noble, 
why should he struggle against it? Was it not perhaps the old hatred 
to Antonio Cornaro, who had carried off the beleved Jessica from his 
father, which induced his parent to warn him against the Cornaro? Did 
he not perhaps wish to fill his son’s mind with fears by the mysterious 
terror of his words, and thus, through the mind, steel his heart against 
love towards a member of that hated family ? 

The above was pretty nearly the course of ideas which filled Mareo’s 
brain clearly in favour of the affair of the heart. The heart was the 
advocate of love before the judgment-seat of cold reason, therefore the 
sentence could no longer be doubtful. Often he longed to go back, but 
that was now impossible. He could not break his word without letting 
himself down in Catharine’s eyes. The result of his meditation was 
that he would keep his love secret from his father, also conceal his evening 
visit to Cornaro. Marco’s guardian angel cried, “ Woe, woe !”” 
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Il. 


THE golden tints of the setting sun still tinged the horizon far over 
the sea. Purple clouds tipped with gold, melting into soft lovely reds of 
every hue, chased each other, slowly driven by a mild west wind across 
the deep blue vault of heaven. The towers, spires, and palaces of Venice 
Jay enveloped in the shades of the approaching evening, and the narrow 
streets were already shrouded in twilight, more resembling night than 
day. Here and there were seen lights shining in the dwellings, and 
flitting along the large windows of the palaces, like ignis fatui. Marco 
still remained on the balcony, leaning his head upon his hand. The 
lower the veil of evening sank, the more his disquietude increased. At 
length, driven forth by the tumult of his feelings, he set out for the 
square of St. Mark. Here was a scene of noise and bustle scarcely to be 
described. Streams of people from all the streets which led into the wide 
square were wending their steps thither. Here carpenters were erecting 
the booths of the shop-people ; yonder the tent-makers from Pavia were 
eagerly engaged pitching roomy tents in rows. Others planted in the 
ground garlands and May-trees, and hung the latter with festoons. 
Sailors bore costly embroidered flags towards the harbour, and others 
were carrying baskets full of splendid flowers to ornament the galleys 
and gondolas of the rich. Here an active Armenian in his long dark 
dress, his head surmounted with the curious cap of his country, hastened 
through the crowd; yonder solemnly walked a Turk in front of his 
slaves, who carried heavy chests full of magnificent Oriental articles, 
which were destined on the festival of the morrow to catch the eyes of 
those inclined to buy, and empty their well-filled purses. Polish Jews, 
enticed from their rude homes into the far South by the love of lucre ; 
cunning Greeks, attracted by the gain which was here to be found ; tall 
Albanians and Dalmatians in their strange costumes, all bustled about, 
lighted by the dazzling glare of innumerable torches. The crowd of 
human beings made a buzzing sound like swarms of thousands of bees, 
when suddenly the bells of St. Mark and St. Geminiano raised their 
time-honoured tones, and the booming of the cannons from the harbour 
announced the Fiera dell’ Ascensione, the espousal of the Doge with the 
sea. The two temples which crowned thie square of St. Mark, St. Mark 
and St. Geminiano, were radiant with a thousand wax-lights. The 
mass of human beings separated, and while the Turk, with a face in 
which scorn and contempt were painted, turned to his booths and tents, 
the Christian bent his steps towards one of the two temples. 

Greater and greater became the rush of the crowd in the direction of 
the churches. Hitherto, Marco Falieri had thoughtlessly gazed at the 
gay confusion, which to-day appeared to him more wonderful than ever, 

Ithough he had so often witnessed it before. In his excited frame of 
mind, absorbed by his own feelings, he had not noticed the tumult which 
even in the square of St. Mark was occasioned by the coming festival of 
the following day. Without intending it, he was carried along by the 
stream of people into the Church of St. Mark, where, on the eve of so 
important a political and — festival, the vesper service was 
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more solemnly performed than usual. As he surveyed the spacious 
splendidly-illuminated dome, as the harmonious music filled the capacious 
vault, like the murmuring of gentle waves, the discord that reigned in his 
heart gave place to a feeling of devotion, which elevated his soul beyond 
the limits of space and time. It seemed to him as if the spirit of his 
mother hovered round him, and wafted peace to his mind. His head 
sank upon his clasped hands, and thus he knelt praying until divine 
service was ended. 

Darkness hovered over the square of St. Mark when he left the church. 
The crowd of labourers had given place to throngs of promenaders. Only 
here and there one caught the sound of a hammer. He made his way 
through the crowd, sauntered along the street by the Procuratori, and 
gained the canal. Numberless gondolas, illuminated by torches, were 
gliding backwards and forwards. Marco slipped into one, which still lay 
fastened to the bank. Many of the gondoliers, in anticipation of the 
morrow’s rich gain, had got drunk with Cyprus wine, and their wild 
shouts grated the more disagreeably on the ear, because they overpowered 
the melodious songs of others. Immediately before Marco’s gondola 
glided another the same way down the canal, the brilliant light from 
which illumined the waters far and near, and was reflected back from 
them as if it had set them on fire. 

Marco was too far away to be able to recognise the persons who sat in 
the gondola. He asked the gondolieri who were rowing him whose it 
was, and heard, not without emotion, that it must be Cornaro’s gondola. 
He then ordered them to row faster, and overtake it, but, before they had 
gone any considerable distance, a piercing scream, loud oaths, and cries 
for help were heard. Marco was instantly seized with an agonising fear. 
He shouted, ordered, scolded, besought, allin a breath. Quickly, and yet 
too slowly for him, the gondola now flew along, and at length reached 
the spot where the confusion was, and from whence the scream had pro- 
ceeded. He beheld people anxiously searching by the light of the torches, 
and Lucio Cornaro fling himself into the water, while Giovanni Anafesto 
stood in a gondola, wringing his hands in despair, as he cried : 

** Save, save the lady !” 

Horror-struck at this ery, Marco felt a sort of choking, convulsive 
sensation in his throat, but though he had scarcely any breath left, he 
sprang quick as lightning into the canal, and with a powerful arm divided 
the engulfing waters. The swimmer speedily fancied that he beheld 
something beneath the water ; he dived downwards, and grasped a silken 
garment. “Help! help!’ cried he; “Ihave her! ‘This way!” 

The gondolieri were quickly on the spot, and Catharine was drawn out 
of the canal into the gondola, pale and stiff, with her eyes closed, looking 
the very picture of death. 

She was immediately carried home, where remedies judiciously ad- 
ministered recalled her to life. 

. Old Cornaro, who ‘had only just returned from the signoria, rushed 

into the room in a state of great excitement and grief, just as Catharine 

opened her eyes. He knelt beside the couch on which she had been laid, 

and after returning thanks to the Almighty for having saved his child, 

he cried, with increasing enthusiasm : 

i - a is the preserver of my child, that I may press him to my 
eart 
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Lucio, who still stood by extremely pale, and in his dripping clothes, 
roused himself in an instant, seized Marco’s hand, and, leading him to his 
father, said : 

Behold him, father !” 

The old man’s eyes rested a second upon Marco’s features, and imme- 
diately his brow knitted, his mouth assumed an expression of bitterness, 
and he slowly asked : ‘“‘ You—a Falieri—saved my child? Accept the 
thanks of an aged father!” He coldly shook his hand. 

But Lucio’s eyes flashed. ‘Come to my heart, brother!” cried he, 
and pressed him in his arms. 

Catharine, who had observed her father’s cutting coldness, and had now 
for the first time become aware who had saved her life, beckoned languidly 
for Lucio to bring him to her side. She took his hand, and tried to say 
in words what her eyes so eloquently expressed, but her voice refused to 
— its office. The young man besought her not to fatigue herself 

y attempting to speak. 

Giovanni stood near very pale, but from envy rather than from anxiety, 
for he saw the young girl’s eyes fixed with an unmistakable expression of 
sincere love upon Marco, who had risked his own life to save hers; he 
silently cursed his own ill fate, and casting an angry glance at Marco, as 
he murmured in an under breath, “ You shall atone to me for this!” he 
noiselessly withdrew. 

Catharine soon fell into a gentle slumber, which promised to restore her 
strength more speedily than anything else. Every one now left the apart- 
ment, except Catharine’s nurse and her other y ters attendants. Now 
that he was certain that his beloved was restored to life, and that all 
danger for her was past, Marco began to feel the effects of his own im- 
mersion, and to observe that his clothes were dripping wet. 

Lucio saw him shiver. ‘ Come, dear friend,” cried he, when they had 
reached the ante-chamber to Catharine’s apartments, “ come, and let us 
put on other clothes, that you and I may not catch cold !” 

They went, and old Cornaro looked after the young men with eyes in 
which anger and annoyance clearly predominated, and he muttered: 
** Am I still to be doomed to be under obligations to that hated race?” 

When they reached his chamber, Lucio again wrung the hand of his 
sister’s deliverer. ‘‘ Accept my sincere thanks, and may Heaven’s blessing 
follow you!’ exclaimed he. ‘Oh, forgive the coldness, Marco, with 
which my father thanked you; forgive it! It is the old hatred which 
still gnaws at his heart. Let ws be united in friendship, that the affection 
of the children may atone for the hatred of the parents. Let mine and 
Catharine’s love be a reward for your noble action !” 

“ Catharine’s love? Oh, Lucio!” passionately exclaimed Marco, “do 
not repeat that word again; let not so blissful a delusion steal upon me, 
only afterwards to melt into empty nothingness, and then cast me still 
deeper into the abyss of despair 

“Can you doubt, Marco? Believe me, I have gazed into the very 
depths of my sister’s heart; your image alone have I seen reflected there. 
She is yours, Marco—yours, if I have to fight with hell itself, for she 
loves only you !” 

The young men shook hands cordially, and the certainty of being be- 
loved shed a feeling of unutterable bliss over Marco’s soul. 

“Is it true, Marco, what I hear?” asked the Doge, with a smiling 
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countenance. ‘Have you really rescued Cornaro’s daughter from 
death ?” 


“ A strange chance, my father-——~” 

“No, Marco,” ‘said his father, interrupting him, “do not call that 
chance which affords the opportunity to perform a noble action. Be- 
lieve, rather, that the divinity, who directs every event which may lead 
to our moral improvement, supplies opportunities for these actions. But 
relate the accident to me.” 

‘I was in St. Mark’s Church during the vesper mass,” began Marco, 
and after it had ended, I was rowing towards the Rialto, upon the broad 
eanal, which was crowded with gondolas, when suddenly a cry for help 
struck my ear. I ordered the boatmen to row faster, and just arrived at 
the spot to see Lucio spring into the water. I instantly jumped after 
him, and was so fortunate as to save his sister.” 

‘But your clothes are not wet ?” 

Lucio gave me other garments.” 

“So you were in Cornaro’s palace? How did Antonio Cornaro 
behave ?” 

‘He thanked me as coldly as if he had considered that my service 
would have been well rewarded by the gift of a zechino.”’ 

“Oh! with him the old hatred will continue to glow until it grows 
cold amidst the chills of death!’ exclaimed the Doge. ‘“ Even when he 
is inclined to be friendly, his outward appearance resembles the earth 
around Vesuvius, which is richly covered with gay blossoms, while beneath 
fire is continually smouldering. You have rendered a service to an enemy, 
Marco, and I thank you for it; may Heaven reward you.” He kissed his 
son’s forehead. “But how did the misfortune happen?” he inquired 
further. 

“I cannot exactly tell you, father. My gondolieri, however, informed 
me that Anafesto’s gondola struck against Cornaro’s, and Catharine, who, 
as Lucio relates, was leaning over the side, watching the reflexion of the 
torches in the canal, lost her balance, and fell forward.” 

And do you intend to go to Cornaro’s again?” Marco was silent. 
“Tt might seem,” continued the Doge, “as if you came to be thanked. 
Besides, to-morrow, during the solemn festival, you will have to remain 
at your father’s side, therefore there will be neither time nor opportunity 
to do so. Go now, my son, see that you make proper preparations for 
to-morrow.” 

Marco withdrew. He fancied that his father had been moved while 
speaking to him. ‘Oh, perhaps, perhaps!” cried he, animated with 
hope. But he had not the courage to clothe in words that which his 
heart longed to add. Sleep flew from his eyelids. Ah, how rich this day 
had been in events, to all of which his thoughts and feelings gave but one 
direction. He had saved her he adored! She loved him; her brother 
himself had admitted it to him. Who could be happier than Marco ? 
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IN THE FIELDS. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Wuy search for secrets of the past, 
Piercing the earth for dusty lore ? 
What boots it now what mammoth forms 
Had life in days of yore? 


But cast your rapture oz the earth, 
Upon the miracles at your feet, 
The spiral windings of the grass, 
So beautiful and sweet. 


The life that wakes beneath your gaze 
Is lovelier than the ages’ dust, 
More awe-inspiring than the doubts 
Of earth’s primeval crust. 


The lucky grass doth feel her tread, 
She walks, a maiden mystery, 
The symbol of the perfect bloom 
That in the fields we see. 


You cannot fathom all her looks, 
The archness of her dimpling smile ; 
Or why she loiters listlessly 
Upon the mossy stile. 


Just sixteen transient, happy springs 
Have lent their glow to make her bright, 
To crown her on this vernal morn 
With all the season’s light! 


For who can count the waves of grass, 
Where lurking sunbeams bask and brood ? 
Or round a verse with every charm 
Of blushing maidenhood ? 


For all the ravishing warmth and bloom— 
The glory of the virgin May, 
Are centred in a joyous face, 
Where smiles and dimples play. 


She kens not much of learned books, 
But in the azure of her eyes 
Is beauty, which to read aright 
Is far beyond the wise. 


In many a curve and many a wave 
Her hair rolls wanton to the wind; 
Her ways are touched with Nature’s grace, 
That cannot be defined. 


Anon, she listens anxiously," 
To hear the church bells’ welcome sound, 
And musing waits, and taps her feet 
Upon the grassy ground, 
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She kens not much of musty tomes, 
For books, like men, may oft deceive, 
Her knowledge lingers in a phrase— 
To love and to believe. 


The church bells chime a tone of praise, 
She listens with enraptured ears, 
As clad in Sunday gear, unstained, 
Her world of love appears. 


She cannot heed his voice uncouth, 
His clumsy gait, his dullard face, 
For love has throned him in her eyes 
With majesty and grace. 


The air is rich with clover breath, 
The spiral grass is fair to see, 
The joy and beauty of the morn 
Do Sa them company. 


The wind has lent the trees a voice, 
The wild birds sing with Nature’s art, 
And all the vagrant melodies 
ake echoes in the heart. 


And richer, purer than the spray 
Of clustering blooms, that promise fruit, 
Is every hope within her breast, 
Where love has taken root. 


O wondrous power of human love, 
That drapes the world with loveliness ! 
And tints the lowliest life with light, 
To sanctify and bless. 


Her voice is hushed with deep content, 
She gives her hand within his clasp, 
And only death can render void 
Love’s symbol in that grasp. 
What boots it that their cares are mean? 
Can riches hallow human love, 
Or strengthen hope, or deepen trust, 
Or faith, or goodness prove ? 


They press the golden buttercups, 
Whose tint is on her wavy hair, 
And all the fields are gay with smiles, 
To bless the constant pair. 
Tri lightly o’er the spiral grass, 
alk hand in hand through weal and woe, 
Though years have gaps of weariness, 
And mingled shade and glow. 
Tread briskly through the fields of life, 
That spread before you joy and bloom, 
And Love shall deck with Love’s own light 
Your darkest hour of gloom. 
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THE UNWELCOME NEWS-BRINGER. 
A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Goop and trusty fellow, and attached follower of Northumberland’s, as 
Morton is, Northumberland shrinks from that man’s presence, and avoids 
the sound of his voice, from the hour he brought the earl tidings of 
Harry Percy’s death. For, 


—the first Lege of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office; and bis tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remember’d knolling a departing friend.* 


Well may Rosse deprecate the antipathy of Macduff, when breaking to 
him the bitter bad news of his massacred household: 


Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard.+ 


Salisbury finds a worse than ungracious reception from the noble Lady 
Constance, when he brings her word of adverse events. Proud peer and 
loyal soldier though she knows him to be, she cannot control a passionate 
outburst of personal aversion, of the instant born, and at the spur of the 
moment expressed — 


Fellow, be gone ; I cannot brook thy sight; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 
Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But. spoke the harm that is by others done ? 
Const. Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it.¢ 


Lewis the Dauphin’s reception of a messenger of disaster in the same 
play,§ is, “ Ah, foul shrewd news !—Beshrew thy very heart!” Richard 
the Second’s gentle queen becomes a very shrew in her onset on the gar- 
dener that reports her husband’s fall : 

—How dares 
Thy harsh-rude tongue sound this unpleasing news ? 
* * # Say, where, when, and how, 
Cam’st thou by these ill-tidings? speak, thou wretch. 


Vain is the poor bullied gardener’s “ Pardon me, madam ; little joy have 
I to breathe this news:” he but brings upon himself this comminatory 
rhyme without reason, 


Gardener, for telling me this news of woe, 
I would the plants thou graft’st may never grow. || 


* Second Part of King Henry IV., Act I. Se. 1. 
t Macbeth, Act. IV. Se. 3. $~ King John, Act III. Se. 1. 
§ Act V. Sc. 5. || King Richard II., Act III. Se. 4 
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So with Juliet turning on the Nurse and her black intelligence: “ What 
devil art thou, that dost torment me thus ?”’* ‘“O pardon me for bring- 
ing these ill news,”’} is Balthasar’s deprecating appeal to Romeo, when 
acquainting him with Juliet’s death.—Indeed, Shakspeare abounds in 
illustrations of this topic—the unthankful office of the unwelcome news- 
bringer ; other and diversified examples of which will occur farther on. 

Adam Smith’s chapter on Merit and Demerit contains some remarks on 
the tendency of the agreeable or disagreeable effects of an action to throw 
a shadow of merit or demerit upon the agent, though in his intentions 
there be nothing deserving praise or blame, or at least that deserves them 
in the degree in which we are apt to bestow them. “Thus, even the 
messenger of bad news is disagreeable to us,” just as, on the contrary, we 
feel.a sort of gratitude to the man who brings us good tidings: for a 
moment we look upon them both as the authors, the one of our good, the 
other of our bad fortune, and regard them in some measure as if they had 
really brought about the events which they only give an account of. As 
the frst author of our joy is naturally the object of a transitory gratitude, 
so the first author of our sorrow is just as naturally the object of a (not 
always) transitory resentment.t 

Sydney Smith, again, in one of his lectures on Moral Philosophy, ex- 
patiates on the same theme—evidently fresh from the study of Father 
Adam. The messenger of good news, he says, is always an object of bene- 
volence : every one knows that an officer who brings home the news of a 
victory, receives a donation in money, and is commonly knighted or pro- 
moted. Strictly speaking, it would be just as equitable, the lecturer 
affirms, to mulct him of half a year’s pay for bringing heme the news of 
a defeat, as to present him with 500/. for bringing home the news of a 
victory ; but, if they be not too great, all men sympathise with the ex- 
cesses of the generous and benevolent passions; while they restrain the 
malevolent principles within the most rigid bounds of justice. ‘“ That the 
messenger of disastrous news should be punished, would appear to the 
impartial spectator the most horrible injustice; but no one envies his 
reward to him who brings good intelligence, though no one pretends to 
say that he has deserved it.”§ 

Deserved it, quotha? Use every man after his desert, as Hamlet says, 
and who shall ’scape whipping? Which is about the only consolation, as 
regards Merit and Demerit, that can be suggested to or for such bringers 
of unwelcome news as have been whipped, or otherwise evil entreated, by 
those to whom they were sent. 


Pope considers that the speech of Antilochus, when breaking to 


* Romeo and Juliet, IIT., 2. ft Ibid., Act. V. Se. 1. 

+ “Tigranes, King of Armenia, struck off the head of the man who brought 
him the first account of the approach of a formidable enemy. ‘To punish in this 
manner the author of bad tidings, seems barbarous and inhuman: yet to reward 
the messenger of good news is not disagreeable to us; we think it suitable to the 
bounty of kings. But why do we make this difference, since, if there is no fault 
in the one, neither is there any merit in the other? It is because any sort of reason 
seems sufficient to authorise the exertion of the social and benevolent affections ; 
but it requires the most solid and substantial to make us enter into that of the 
unsocial and malevolent.”—Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, part ii. 
sect. iii. 

§ Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, by Rev. Sydney Smith, Lect. xxii. 
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Achilles the fatal news of his friend’s death, ought to serve as a model 
for the brevity with which so dreadful a piece of news should be de- 
livered. 

Sad tidings, son of Peleus! thou must hear, 

And wretched I, th’ unwilling messenger! 

Dead is Patroclus! For his corse they fight, 

His naked corse; his arms are Hector’s right.* 


For, in great distresses, argues the translator-critic, after Eustathius, 
there is nothing more ridiculous than a messenger who begins a long 
story with pathetic descriptions ; he speaks without being heard; for the 
erson to whom he addresses himself has no time to attend to him: the 
rst word which discovers to him his misfortune, has made him deaf to 
all the rest. And, it may be added, has made the messenger hateful in 
his sight, and the messenger’s accents cruel discord in his ears. 
Reason good have the slaves who inform Gamelyn, in Chaucer, of his 
brother’s active antagonism,—to deprecate their lord’s fury : 


Whan they had him founde, on knees they hem sette, 

And adoun with here hood, and here lord grette : 

*Sire, wraththe you nought, for the good roode, 

For we have brought you tydynges, but they be nat goode.t 


A man of Gamelyn’s violent temper might be expected to wreak his 
vengeance on the slave who brought him evil tidings, observes one of the 
poet’s annotators ; and adds, “ This is a feeling by no means peculiar to 
the middle ages.” 

When the old king, Muley Aben Hassan, was roused at midnight in 
the Alhambra, by the news that Boabdil had surprised the city, in the 
first transports of his rage, says Washington Irving,§ he would have 
struck the messenger to the earth. 

A dukedom had been intended for Lord Darnley ; but the higher title 
was suspended, and news reached him in May, 1565, that on the 15th, 
he, the Queen of Scots’ betrothed, was to be created Earl of Ross at 
Stirling ; and “the foolish boy struck with his dagger at the justice- 
clerk who was sent to tell him of the unwelcome change.”’|| 

One is rather gratified than grieved, somehow, at the smiting and 
smashing that “ spiteful fop” receives, in the Story of Rimini,—as the 
guerdon for his malign haste to inform Prince Giovanni of the faithless- 
ness of wife and brother : 


Pale first, then red, his eyes upon the stretch, 
Then deadly white, the husband heard the wretch, 
Who in soft terms, almost with lurking smile, 
Ran on, expressing his “regret” the while. 

The husband, prince, cripple, and brother heard ; 
Then seem’d astonished at the man,—then stirr’d 
His tongue but could not speak; then dash’d aside 
His chair as he arose, and loudly cried, 

* Liar and madman ! 

Regorge the filth in thy detested throat.”— 

And at the word, with his huge fist he smote 


* Pope’s Iliad, XVIII. 21-4. + The Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn. 
t R. Bell, Annotated Chaucer, I. 261. § Conquest of Granada, ch. xxi. 
|| Froude, History of the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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Like iron at the place, then seized him all, 
And dash’d in swoon against the bleeding wall.* 


In his account of the advance of Lucullus against Tigranes—that 
self-styled king of kings, upon whom four kings waited daily as run- 
ning sie (in short jerkins too), and whose inordinate pride was a 
world’s wonder,— Plutarch} drily enough relates, that as Tigranes or- 
dered the first man who brought him news of the enemy’s arrival, to 
lose his head for his reward, no one afterwards presumed to mention it. 
Lucullus, indeed! the Armenians might thenceforward sing or say,—oh, 
no, we never mention Aim: his name is never heard. 

Mr. Carlyle describes Kaiser Wenzel (4.p. 1378), whose eminent 
talent lay less in governing the Holy Roman Empire, poor soul, than in 
“drinking beer, and dancing with the girls,’—and indeed he broke 
pots, if not hearts, to a ruinous extent—as being killed at second-hand, 
as it were, by terrible Zisca; though the direct cause of death was 
ag or sudden spasm of the heart. “ For Zisca, stout and furious, 
blind of one eye and at last of both, a kind of human rhinoceros driven 
mad, . . . was tearing up the world at a huge rate. Rhinoceros Zisca 
was on the Weissenberg, or a still nearer Hill of Prag, since called 
Zisca-Berg (Zisca Hill); and none durst whisper it to the King. A 
servant waiting at dinner inadvertently let slip the word. ‘ Zisca there? 
Deny it, slave !’ cried Wenzel, frantic. Slave durst not deny. Wenzel 
drew his sword to run at him, but fell down dead: that was the last pot 
broken by Wenzel.”{—Liar and slave! with a furious blow to match 
the words, is Macbeth’s greeting of the messenger that reports a seem- 
ing advance of Birnam wood towards gree | So King Richard 
the Third stops short a third messenger, whom he hotly assumes to bring 
as bad news as the two just dismissed,—with a blow, and the wrathful 
~ query, “Out, out, ye owls! nothing but songs of death ?’’|| So with 


Cleopatra and the envoy, whose ill news (Antony married to Octavia) 
she gathers from his face : 


I have a mind to strike thee ere thou speak’st ; 


and though she restrains herself from doing that, no sooner has he 
spoken than she strikes him down, strikes him again, and hales him up 
and down, with a running accompaniment to the tune of “ Hence, 


Horrible villain! or I’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; T’ll unhair thy head ; 
Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire, and stew’d in brine, 
Smarting in ling’ring pickle. 
Messenger. Gracious madam, 
I that do bring the news, made not the match! 


Cleop. Rogue, thou hast lived too long. [Draws a dagger. 
Mess. Nay, then Pll run: 

What mean you madam? I have made no fault. =~ 
Char. Good madam, keep yourself within yourself, 

The man is innocent. 


Cleop. Some innocents ’scape not the thunderbolt.”4] 


* Leigh Hunt, the Story of Rimini, canto iv. + Life of Lucullus. 
} Carlyle, History of Friedrich IL, vol. i. book ii. ch. xiv. 


§ Macbeth, Act V. Se. 5. || King Richard III, Act IV. Sc. 5. 
| Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Sc. 5. 
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Small marvel is it that when the raving princess calls for the man again, 
to question him anew, “he is afeard to come,”’ despite Cleopatra’s as- 
surance that though she is mad, she will not bite him. 

When the news reached Galerius of Constantine’s election to the im- 
perial purple, in his dead father’s room, we are told that the greedy em- 
peror of the east was overcome by surprise, disappointment, and rage; 
and that, in Gibbon’s words, “ as he could seldom restrain his passions, he 
loudly threatened that he would commit to the flames both the letter and 
the messenger.’’* Happily, Galerius thought better of it before the burn- 
ing began. But, of a truth, the messenger was in peril by fire that day. 

Such, we are told, was the terror produced by the vehemence of Napo- 
leon’s temper, in his later years, that “few had the moral courage neces- 
sary to withstand the ebullition consequent on the disclosure of unex- 
pected and unpleasant truths.” 

Poor Mr. Pepys! Grateful readers of his precious Diary may afford 
him dues of commiseration for the black looks and sharp words he en- 
countered, for no fault of his, from my Lord Ashly,—simply for deliver- 
ing the King’s commands: my Lord being “ angry much thereat, and I 
am sorry it fell to me to carry the order.”{ Our Samuel liked not such 
losing office. He was snubbed as though he had made the obnoxious 
order, and not merely carried it. Which did vex him. 

When tetchy and tumultuous Squire Western orders Miss Sophia to 
be called into the room to accept Mr. Blifil, and the young lady non est 
invenia, Fielding apostrophises Shakspeare and Hogarth to help him 
out in depicting the ill-news-bringer’s mien and aspect. ‘“O Shak- 
speare, had I thy pen! O Hogarth, had I thy pencil! then would I draw 
the picture of the poor serving-man, who, with pale countenance, staring 
eyes, chattering teeth, faltering tongue, and trembling limbs, entered 
the room and declared—that Madam Sophia was not to be found.” So, 
in Mr. Thackeray’s Novel without a Hero, old Miss Crawley vents on 
her informant, poor Miss Briggs,§ the wrath she feels at hearing of her 
nephew’s runaway match with Becky Sharpe. 

Lovelace abounds with menaces against the possible messenger that 
shall come to him with tidings of Clarissa’s death. ‘Woe be to 
either of the wretches who shall bring me the fatal news that she is no 
more! For it is but too likely that a shriek-owl so hated will never hoot 
or scream again ; unless the shock, that will probably disorder my whole 
frame on so sad an occasion, by unsteadying my hand, shall divert my 
aim from his head or heart, if it turn not against my own.”|| Another 
day it is, “I must after my messenger. I have told the varlet I will 
meet him . . .; and I trust not myself with pistols, not only on his 
account, but my own.”4{ And so again when Harry bears the fatal news 
to Harlowe Place, the very “servants seemed more inclined to execrate 


than welcome him,”** and lifted their voices in one confused chorus of 
aversion and dismay. 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xiv. 
¢ Alison, History of Europe, ch. Ixxviii. 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, 16 Jan. 1666-67. 
“ Rawdon married —Rebecca—governess—nobod—Get out of my house [to 


Miss Briggs], you fool—you idiot—you stupid old Briggs—how dare you ?” 
&e. &c.—Vanity Fair, ch. xvi. 


|| Clarissa Harlowe, vol. viii. let. v. 
G Clarissa Harlowe, vol. viii. let. viii. ** Thid. let. xxxvi. 
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Emile’s guide, philosopher, and friend, goes one morning into Emile’s 
room, a letter in his hand, and looking fixedly at the young lover, asks 
him, “* What would you do were you told that Sophie is dead ?” 
Emile utters a wild cry, strikes his hands together, and, without breath- 
ing a single word, gazes on his questioner with a bewildered stare. 
“Give me an answer,” rejoins the other, in the same cool style. Where- 
upon, exasperated at the interrogator’s sang-froid, Emile draws nearer 
to him, with eyes a-flame with wrath, and stopping all at once, exclaims, 
in an attitude almost menacing: ‘*‘ What I would do?... That I can’t 
say. But this I know, that never in all my life would I set eyes again 
on him that should have brought me that news.”* 

The Swedish Captain, from whom Thekla hears of Max Piccolomini’s 
fate, might well surmise, on that ground alone, 


I fear you hate my presence, 
For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 


So, too, Antiochus, in Racine, shrinks from a share in the task of ac- 
quainting Bérénice with her abandonment by Titus, and thus of incurring 
her undying hatred : 


Non, ne la voyons point, respectons sa douleur : 
Assez d’autres viendront lui conter son malheur. 
* * 


Encore un coup, fuyons; et par cette nouvelle 
N’allons point nous charger dune haine immortelle.t 


In a like spirit, Eliduke, in one of Mr. Roscoe’s tragedies, shifts on 
Walter the commission of announcing Blanchespee’s death : 


Walt. But if you follow me so close, my lord, 
What need of my announcement ? 
Elid. *Tis my will, 
Which do, and do not dally. T’ll not play 
The raven to go home and croak this news 
Into his sister’s ears, 
Walt. You play the tyrant 
To make me do it, then. Well, sir, I'll go.§ 


So with the discovery of the corpse of Francis Norton, in Wordsworth’s 
poem,—and the reluctance of those who knew and loved both him and 
his sister, to convey the black intelligence to her, already so desolate : 


But, on the third day, passing by 
Once of the Norton tenantry 
Espied the uncovered corse; the man 
Shrank as he recognised the face, 
And to the nearest homesteads ran 
And called the people to the place. 
—How desolate is Rylstone Hall! 
This was the instant thought of all ; 
And if the lonely Lady there 

Should be; to her they cannot bear 
This weight of anguish and despair. || 


* Rousseau’s Emile, livre y. + Schiller, Wallensteins Tod, IV. 10. 
Racine, Bérénice, II. 2. 


§ Eliduke, Count of Yveloc. By W. C. Roscoe, Act III. Se. 3. 
|| The White Doe of Rylstone, canto vi. 
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Edifying as a historical comment on the losing errand of an ill-news- 
bringer, is the reception Macaulay relates of the mounted guardsman, 
who, in 1695, spurred through the City streets, announcing that King 
William had been killed. “ Some apprentices, zealous for the Revolution 
and the Protestant religion, knocked him down and carried him to 
Newgate.”’* 

Or again, hark, with Carlyle, in the sultry days of a Paris July, in the 
troublous times opened by 1789, to “a human voice reporting articulately 
the Job’s-news: Necker, People’s Minister, Saviour of France, is dis- 
missed. Impossible; incredible! Treasonous to the public peace! Such 
a voice ought to be choked in the water-works;—had not the news- 
bringer quickly fled.”f So in old Rome—* Go see this rumourer 
whipped,” is the tribune’s order, as regards the bringer of bad news 
about Coriolanus; and in spite of the rational remonstrance of shrewd 
old Menenius, that they should question the fellow before they punish 
him, lest they should chance to whip their information, and beat the 
messenger who bids beware of what is to be dreaded,—in spite of all such 
considerations, the popular voice is for whipping the man forthwith; and 
- Go whip him ’fore the people’s eyes,” t is the other tribune’s peremptory 
charge. 

When the Prince of Orange and his army forded the Meuse in October, 
1568, the Spaniards, startled by so bold an achievement, began to tremble, 
says Mr. Motley, at the prowess of a Prince whom they had affected to 
despise. “'The very fact of the passage was flatly contradicted. An 
unfortunate burgher at Amsterdam was scourged at the whipping-post 
because he mentioned it as matter of common report.”§ 

Plutarch tells|| us of a stranger, just landed in the Pirzeus, who, as he 
sat to be shaved in a barber’s shop, spoke of the destruction of the 
Athenian fleet and army, in Sicily, as an event already known in Athens. 
The barber no sooner heard it than he rushed into the city, and blurted 
out the overwhelming news before the magistrates in open court. Dismay 
thrilled the assembly. The magistrates, however, summoned a meeting, 
and introduced the informant; who, being cross-examined, and unpre- 
pared with details, was voted a forger of false news and a public in- 
cendiary. In which character he was fastened to the wheel, and bore the 
torture until the arrival of corroborative proof. 

And yet, despite the penalties and the weight of odium incurred, how 
eager many are to be the conveyancers of ill news—to be the first to 
announce a calamity beyond the common—to have the first telling of an 
even distracting disaster. Gustav Freytag, in the most popular of his 
works, relates how “ Herr Braun, the agent, rushed in breathless, and 
with that secret satisfaction always felt by the bearer of bad news, told 
how the whole of Poland and Galicia were in a blaze of insurrection.” 

Sir Walter Scott observes in his Diary, from personal experience, that 


servants are fond of the doleful, it gives such consequence to the person 
who communicates bad news. 


* Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. iv. ch. xxi. 
¢ Carlyle, Hist. of Fr. Revol., book v. ch. iv. 
t Coriolanus, Act IV. Sc. 6. 

§ Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, part iii. ch. iv. || Life of Nicias. 
¥ Sollen and Haben, book ii. ch. i. 
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It was the red-hot haste of a domestic to inform Charles VII. of a 
disaster to his arms, in 1745, that more or less directly cost that Emperor 
his life.* Query, whether a foreknowledge of that result would have 
availed to counterbalance, in that glib serving-man, the dear delight of 
upsetting “ master” with shocking bad news. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe illustrates this dear delight, in the case of the 
little niggers on Mr. Shelby’s estate, who are all burning to tell massa of 
the slave-girl’s flitting. ‘Very soon about a dozen young imps were 
roosting, like so many crows, on the verandah railings, each one deter- 
mined to be the first one to apprise the strange mas’r of his ill luck.” + 

So far is human nature unrefined, black or white, from entering into 
Fanny Burney’s tremulous dread of carrying unfavourable intelligence to 
her august mistress: “I can hardly, when my narration is bad, get out 
the words to tell it; and I come upon the worst parts, if of a nature to 
- indispensably told, with as much difficulty as if I had been author of 
them.” 

The desire of communicating knowledge or intelligence, remarks 
Henry Mackenzie, is an argument with those who hold that man is 
naturally a social animal. It is indeed one of the earliest propensities we 
discover; but with Mackenzie we may doubt whether the pleasure (for 
pleasure there certainly is) arising from it, be not often more selfish than 
social ; for we frequently observe the tidings of ill communicated quite as 
eagerly as those of good.§ 

It is not one of coarsely tempered and common clay that Mr. Disraeli 
makes so emotionally reluctant to bear to widow and orphan the news 
that they are widow and orphan. “He [George Cadurcis] lurked about 
the ravine for nearly three hours before he could summon up heart for 
the awful interview . . . At length, in a paroxysm of energetic despair, 
he rushed forward, met them instantly, and confessed with a whirling 
brain, and almost unconscious of his utterance, that ‘they could not hope 
to see again in this world’ a the two beloved ones, in whose characters 
and fate the author desigued, more daringly than successfully, to portray 
those of Byron and Shelley. 


* He was laid up with gout at the time ; and “this sudden communication of 
a disastrous event affecting the sensitive mind of the unfortunate monarch, the 
disorder remounted to his stomach, and proved fatal.”—Coxe, Hist. of the House 
of Austria, vol. iii. ch. evi. 

t “ ‘ He'll be rael mad, I'll be bound,’ said Andy.—‘ Won't he swar!’ said little 
black Jake.—‘ Yes, for he does swar,’ said woolly-headed Mandy . . . . When at 
last, Haley —_ booted and spurred, he was saluted with the bad tidings on 
every hand. The young imps on the verandah were not disappointed in their 
hope of hearing him ‘ swar,’ which he did with a fluency and fervency which de- 
lighted them all amazingly, as they ducked and dodged hither and thither to be 
out of the reach of his riding-whip; and all whooping off together, they tumbled, 
in a pile of immeasurable giggle, on the withered turf under the verandah, where 
they kicked up their heels and shouted to their full satisfaction.”—Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, ch. vi. 

Diary of Madame d’Arblay, Dec. 17, 1788. 

“Ts it that we delight in observing the effects of the stronger passions? for 
we are all philosophers in this respect; and it is perhaps amongst the spectators 
of Tyburn that the most genuine are to be found.”—Mackenzie, The Man of 
Feeling, ch. xl. 

And yet this author was hardly a “sensation” novel-writer; nor is it to be 
supposed that he would pronounce those who, now-a-days, are mad for sensation 
dramas, the most genuine philosophers of the play-going class. 

|| Venetia, book vii. ch. ii. 
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All that is associated with the delivery of such tidings becomes memo- 
rably painful to the listener; the very 


—creaking of the door, years past, 
Which let upon you such disabling news 
You ever after have been graver.* 


So, when Vidal tortures the Constable de Lacy by detailing to him 
the report of his bride’s and nephew’s disloyalty,—and the Constable’s 
faithful adherent longs to strike Vidal to the earth. “ Vidal,”’ he cried, 
“thou art a——” ‘A bearer of bad tidings,” said Vidal, interrupting 
him, “therefore subject to the misconstruction of every fool who cannot 
distinguish between the author of harm, and him who unwillingly re- 

rts it.’ 

Pee read in Plato, that when the messenger from the eleven magis- 
trates came in to the prison to Socrates, he said, as he stood near the old 
man eloquent: “Ido not perceive that in you, Socrates, which I have 
taken notice of in others; I mean that they are angry with me, and 
curse me, when, being compelled by the magistrates, I announce to them 
that they must drink the poison.” Having up to the present time found 
Socrates to be the most “ generous, mild, and best of all the men who 
ever came into this place,” the nuncius adds, not deprecatingly but con- 
fidently, “I am now well convinced that you are not angry with me, but 
with the authors of your present condition.”{ The man burst into tears 
as he went out, turning away his face. The son of Sophroniscus retained 
his benignant calm. 

The nature of bad news infects the teller, says the hesitating mes- 
senger, from whom Antony demands to know the worst, and who is fear- 
ful of what a knowledge of that worst may, from so hot a spirit as 
Antony’s, bring upon himself, the teller of it. Antony admits the alleged 
infection, “only when it concerns the fool, or coward.”§ But at a 
drearier crisis in the infatuated triumvir’s career, when Mardian comes as 


messenger to declare Cleopatra dead, that nuncius is dismissed with the 
significant assurance, 


——tThat thou depart’st hence safe, 
Does pay thy labours richly. Go!|| 


On the most prudential principles of self-preservation does another 
Shakspearian messenger, who has an ugly message from France to deliver 
to King Edward IV., preface his exposition of it by bargaining for a pre- 
liminary guarantee of personal immunity ; the “few words” he has to 
announce being such, he says, “ as I, without your special pardon, dare 
not relate.”{[ Pisanio’s reluctance to break to Imogen the ruthless de- 
signs of her deluded lord,** is most naturally and effectively suggested. 
With lingering steps and slow, Lodovico winds up the tragedy of the 
Moor of Venice by undertaking the narration of it to the senate ; 


Myself will straight aboard ; and, to the state 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate.}t 


* E. B. Browning, Aurora Leigh, book ii. 
Scott, The Betrothed, ch. xxix. $ Plato, Phedo. Taylor’s translation, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act I. Se. 2. || Act IV. Se. 12. 
Third Part of King Henry VI., Act IV. Sc. 1. 
** Cymbeline, Act III. Se. 4. tt Othello, Act V. Se. 2. 
VOL, LVI, U 
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So Messala, when starting to convey to Brutus the story of where and 
how Cassius fell : 
——I go to meet 

The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 

Into his ears ; I may say, thrusting it; 
For —— steel, and darts envenoméd, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this sight.* 


So too, but with yet more strenuous emphasis, and in an effusion of 
wilder, stronger feeling, the cry of Troilus when the noblest of Priam’s 
sons is slain in the field, and the thought, Who shall tell Priam of it ? is 
fraught with perplexity and woe: 


—Hector is gone! 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba ? 
Let him that will a screech-owl aye be call’d, 
Go into Troy, and say there—Hector’s dead! 


A GROUP OF FRENCH PAINTERS. 


Wirx the death of the Grand Monarch and the regency of Philip of 
Orleans, a marked change took place in the entire political and social life 
of France, and the same was the case with art. Hitherto an elevated 
style had prevailed in the arts, especially in literature and painting, but 
now the period of the pleasing or beautiful style set in. Affected dignity 
was dethroned by coquettish grace. The predominant trait in the duke’s 
personal character was at once transferred to the physiognomy of mental 
a Philip was a great friend of the Muses, and did not consider 

imself too exalted to follow the example of King René, and enter the 
ranks of the followers of Apollo. Just as he liked to have his musical 
compositions applauded by the pit, although his talent was not very deep, 
so he found pleasure in occupying his leisure hours at Versailles or Marly 
with the brush and the palette. But an even greater effect was produced 
on the arts by the regent’s zeal in collecting a large picture-gallery. He 
flattered himself with being an excellent connoisseur, and after a while 
collected such a number of pictures that his collection rivalled that of the 
king. From his liberal passion for art the living painters derived no slight 
advantage, for they managed to work on the duke’s weak side. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is characteristic of the man: “ What do you think of 
Sainte Magdalene?”’ Cardinal Dubois asked him, one day. “‘ Which one?” 
the duke remarked; “ Corregio’s, Guido Reni’s, or Lebrun’s?” “ The 
Magdalene of Our Lord,” the cardinal remarked. “ I do not know her, 
Is it La Vallitre 2” ‘‘ The wretched man!” Dubois exclaimed; “he 
will never know anything of history.” “History ?” was the duke’s 
— “how many truths are there floating about on the ocean of 
ies ?” 

The liberty of development which was granted to the arts, and, in fact, 


* Julius Cesar, Act V. Sc. 3. ¢ Troilus and Cressida, Act V. Sc. 11. 
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to the entire mental power of the nation, by the regency, and eventually 
by Louis XVI., may be regarded as a gift of doubtful value, because it 
was merely the liberty of enjoyment, the liberty to sin. Still it is in- 
dubitable that the sentence of death passed on the academic close borough 
introduced a large amount of fresh strength, recruited from the ranks of 
the bourgeoisie, into the arts and sciences, and that the lively rivalry which 
the national feeling for art commenced with the tradition which had 
grown in the course of time automatic, developed an entirely new school, 
which, however, we must confess, has been christened the masterpiece of 
bad taste. 

The first, and undeniably the greatest, master who gave an artistic ex- 
— to the ideal of his age, idealised sensuality, was Antoine 

atteau. Owing his first attempts at drawing to the performance of 
some strolling players who displayed their grotesque scenes in the open 
air, he afterwards went to Paris, where he became a scene-painter. Ere 
long, however, he resolved, instead of working for the theatre, to make 
the stage, with its masques and scenery, the subject of his brush, and re- 
sumed the artistic efforts of his early years. When he exposed for the 
first time these quickly drawn and sketchy performances, they appeared 
through their grace and grotesqueness something perfectly new, for in 
their entire manner they did not stand in the slightest relation with the 
hollow, pompous style of the Academicians, or with the Dutch compre- 
hension of common-place existence. But it took a considerable time ere 
the learned connoisseurs were agreed as to Watteau being a painter. 
From theatrical farces our artist easily passed on to the farces of 
—- which the well-born society of those days performed. With this 
step he first entered on the ground which rendered his name great. Paris 
a found a fitting appellation for the newly-created style, and 

atteau, as peintre des fétes galantes, was in a short time the man of 
the fashionable world, which he ruled for many years by painting fans, 
furniture, and even clothes. The elegant world dressed a la Watteau, it 
appointed its boudoirs and salons Ala Watteau. The enchanter was —— 
where visible in his works, but very rarely in person. Strangely enough, 
the artist, who was ever cheerful and playful in his sketches, was himself a 
misanthrope, one of those unfortunate creatures who, governed by constant 
unrest, can never establish his life on a permanent basis. For Watteau, 
existence was only half living without the theatre, the opera, and a gay 
variety of men and things. And yet the most painful reminiscence of his 
life was connected with the stage, if we may believe the story of his love 
for the celebrated danseuse, La Montagne. While engaged as scene- 
painter at the Grand Opera, he formed a passionate attachment for the 
girl with whose portrait he gained his first and happiest triumph in the 
circle of the theatrical Graces. But his ardent love met with no return, 
and, wretched and angry, he turned his back on the false beauty. What 
irony of fate! The despised lover, with the lethal arrow in his heart, be- 
came the apostle of amorous happiness, which he proclaimed with an 
eloquent brush. The dream of felicity, which rarely quitted him, consti- 
tuted henceforth his happiness. His fancy summoned up the most ex- 
quisite pictures, in order to console him for the misfortune of his heart. 
Thus he created an ideal of happiness, which only bore the appearance of 
reality. 

Te is an honour to Charles de Lafosse, the director of the Académie 
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des Beaux Arts, that he was one of the first to appreciate the unusual 
talent of Watteau, which had ripened without any academic training. 
The latter was permitted to exhibit his pictures in the ante-room of the 
Académie. But his ambition desired to open the gates of the celebrated 
institution. As his circumstances at that hour were unfavourable, he 
hoped to obtain assistance for a journey to Italy. Lafosse, who noticed 
him and his paintings one day in the ante-room, addressed him in the 
kindest manner. He was of opinion that the painter of such pictures did 
not require a journey to Italy, but merely some visits of ceremony, in 
order to obtain the votes of the Academicians. Watteau obeyed the in- 
timation, and on August 28, 1717, was received into the Académie by 
virtue of his presentation picture, “A Trip to the Island of Cythera.” 
From this moment Watteau became a sort of fabulous animal for the 
world of fashion. 

Still, all the honours and intimations of applause which fell to his 

share were unable to banish the feeling of melancholy which occupied his 
mind. As a distraction, he spent some time at the palace of Chantilly, 
the property of the Prince de Condé, who had ordered of him a series of 
pictures relating to the passions of the regent-duke. Another time he 
went to Nogent-sur-Marne, to pay a visit to an old friend who was curé 
there. The honest churchman was obliged to sit to him for pierrots and 
pantaloons, From this period Watteau’s jovial masquerade scenes are 
said to date. Though he did not feel at all cheered himself, he expected 
alleviation from lengthened travels. For this object he went to England, 
but returned to Paris sadder and paler than ever. Bearing the seeds of 
death in his breast, he again proceeded to Nogent, where Lefévre, the 
intendant of the court festivals, lent him a country-house. Unfortu- 
nately, his old flame happened to be there too, and now that the excite- 
ment of youth had passed away, offered her heart to her formerly despised 
lover. They lived together peaceably at first, but the ill humour on 
both sides soon put an end to their felicity. They exchanged bitter Jan- 
guage, and, according to the testimony of Madame de Lambert, even 
came to blows. The danseuse consequently preferred returning to Paris. 
Watteau remained behind to die presently. His death was of a tragi- 
comical nature. One morning he made his will, and confessed for the 
last time. What grieved him most was, that he was obliged to die at a 
strange place; for it was bad, he remarked, to be buried in a society of 
whom he did not know a soul. He left all he possessed—namely, his 
debts—to four of his friends, and the friends furnished a worthy example 
by accepting the legacy. Among the sins he confessed was the awful 
crime of having employed the worthy priest as a model for his mounte- 
banks. After receiving absolution for this, too, he fell asleep for ever, 
and was buried in the cemetery of Nogent. 

One gredt merit of Watteau was the variety of his characters, in a 
style which, after all, was monotonous, and continually repeated itself. 
He produced a perfect series of young and old fops, fiery lovers, and irre- 
sistible or blasés beaux. Amid his feminine figures, with their pretty 
soubrette faces, we can easily distinguish the capricious and the tender, 
the yielding and the pining, the challenging and the reserved hearts. 
However ridiculous the conduct of this world turned topsy-turvy may 
appear, the artist himself accepted it with the most fortunate simplicity 
as a perfectly correct existence, and nowhere displayed a trace of irony 
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or a tendency to caricature. His pupils, however, strove to introduce re- 
finement in the place of simple reproduction. Nicolas Lancret and Jean 
Baptiste Pater often played consciously into the hands of frivolity: the 
former as the petted artist of fashionable society, the latter as a manufac- 
turer of pictures for the middle classes, who strove to imitate the luxury 
of the great at a cheap price. 

Simeon Chardin forms a marked contrast with the peintres des fétes 
galantes. With him we quit the sphere of noble passions, the circle of 
blasés loungers, and enter the house of the bourgeois. He is the first 
French painter who found a liking for the paltry life, the restricted 
activity, of the so-called third estate. He allows us to take a glance at 
the domestic circumstances and family history of the bourgeoisie. Al- 
though this glance informs us of the intrusion of the fashionable mode of 
life into the olden habits, we still see that the feelings of the bourgeoisie 
remain unaffected by the refined materialism and wretched nihilism of the 
higher classes. There is some of the easy and unpretending humour of a 
Metzu and a Dow in Chardin’s manner. He does not seek for interest- 
ing and important motives in the quaint diversity of daily life. Some 
small incident, such as the sport of children, the occupation of the house- 
wife in the kitchen and keeping-room, the evening meal of the family, 
suffices him to produce a pleasing picture. [is compositions are always 
remarkably simple, at times even somewhat empty and poor, as the few 
figures stand out sketchily from the monotonous background. The 
opulence of Dutch housekeeping, the impression of wealth and comfort, 
are absent in these quiet life pictures. What we see is not a bourgeoisie 
which has attained political power by its own strength, which likes to 
place itself on a level with kings and princes as regards substantial 
luxury, but merely the tiers état to which the Revolution first granted a 
position in public life. 

The work with which Chardin first made a name was the Benedicite 
now in the Louvre. It represents a young mother in her simple house- 
garb, with a neat white morning-cap on her head, such as the Parisiennes 
used to wear with coquettish carelessness. She is just going to ladle out 
soup for her two little girls, but waits with maternal earnestness for the 
grace, which the younger child is about to repeat, while the elder, vacil- 
lating between hunger and devotion, casts a sly glance at the soup- 
tureen. The children are anything but Graces, and the mother herself 
hardly deserves the appellation of pretty, but the unpretending natural- 
ness with which the little family scene is depicted produces a most 
soothing effect, which at that day must have been all the more powerful. 
Chardin’s women suffer from a certain typical uniformity, and so do his 
children, and this may be ascribed to the fact that the artist, who had 
the reputation of being an excellent husband and father, obtained the 
models from his own family. 

Genre painting attained greater importance and more general recogni- 
tion through the productions of Jean Baptiste Greuze, who, born a quarter 
of a century after Chardin, was guided in his style by very different in- 
fluences. If we desire to convey a cursory idea of the distinction between 
the two, we may say that Chardin was the representative of the simple, 
Greuze of the sentimental, genre. The former was pleased with reality 
as he found it, and all his motives are derived from direct observation ; 
the latter is rarely contented with simple nature, he remodels it so that 
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it may respond to his feelings, which were those of a great majority of 
his contemporaries. But it was unfortunate for Greuze that he followed 
Diderot’s advice, and introduced the false pathos of the stage into his 
genre pictures. In this way he placed a constraint on himself, and cut 
away the best impulses of his talent. That he had the gift of detecting 
pleasant features in nature and life, he proves in many of his pictures, 
especially when he depicts the harmless sports of merry children. 

Greuze was the son of an architect at Tournus, a small town in Bur- 
gundy, and studied under Gromdon, a painter at Lyons. With no money 
in his purse, but a head all the fuller of dreams and plans, he set out 
eventually on a pilgrimage to the capital of France. On the road, por- 
trait-painting supplied his daily wants. On arriving safely in Paris, he 
ere long exhibited his “La Lecture de la Bible,” and his début was 
most successful. In 1754 he tried for the Académie prize, and obtained 
the travelling scholarship by his picture of the “ Deceived Blind Man.” 
In Rome he met Fragonard the artist, and joined that adventurer. Both 
felt more interested in the living beauties of the Eternal City than in the 
dead beauties of the old artists. Fragonard was as fickle as a butterfly, 
Greuze an earnest lover, whose heart was entirely filled by the passion. 
The “ beautiful Leander,” as his friend and confidant christened him, 
had the misfortune to please the amiable daughter of a Roman grandee, 
whose portrait he was commissioned to paint. Letitia was resolved on 
flying privily with her beloved, but Greuze displayed good sense. The 
respect, combined with gratitude, which he owed the father, prevented 
him from misusing his confidence, and he contented himself with the 
young lady’s portrait. In later years, when she had become the wife of 
the Prince d’Este, she thanked the painter in a letter for his noble self- 
denial, for she felt happy with her husband and children. Unfortunately, 
Greuze was not fated to enjoy the same degree of happiness. When he 
returned to Paris, and his income grew with his reputation, he married 
a bourgeois girl, who was more inclined to extravagance than to domestic 
habits. She was as whimsical as a great lady, and was accustomed to 
throw money out of the windows, in order to give herself the appearance 
of a petite marquise. For all that, the painter did not withdraw his love 

zom her. He consoled himself for her bad propensities in his affection 
for his children, whom, like his wife, he frequently depicted on canvas. 
Still, the example which the artist afforded his wife was not of a nature 
to render her modest and contented. He was as vain of his personal 
appearance as he was of his talent. He soon learnt to charge high 
— and to play the great gentleman, when his income became larger. 

e wore the finest lace in his jabot and ruffles; the most valuable stones 
glistened in his shirt-pin and rings; and he carried a magnificent sword 
at his side. 

After the death of his wife, Greuze lived in seclusion. His daughters, 
Anna and Caroline, to whom he was greatly attached, presided over the 
household. Owing to the favourable state of his fortune, he could look 
forward to the future without apprehension. Suddenly the storm of the 
Revolution burst over France. The state bankruptcy, and the consequent 
ruin of many large banking-houses, robbed the aged man of nearly all 
his property. No other resources remained to him but those afforded by 
his brush and palette. But his talent had also lost the larger portion of 
its former value, not so much through age as through the perfect meta- 
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morphosis in artistic taste. The Revolution not only abolished the 
pe, onan in hooped petticoats, the frivolous Graces, and the amorous 
shepherds, but the fathers of families, the worthy mothers, virtuous 
daughters and prodigal sons, were equally unable to hold their own 
against the race of heroes, with an apotheosis of whom David and his 
successors inaugurated the new era. 

Order gradually returned, and with it new hopes, new prosperity, and 
new renown. France liberally rewarded the painters who were the 
heralds of her glory. Not a soul thought of Greuze; he belonged to 
the past, and was reckoned among the dead. During the consulate the 
forgotten artist seems to have been recalled to memory. A still-existing 
letter of the master to Napoleon’s ministers mentions @ commission 
which the government had given him. In it we read, inter alia: “The 
picture I am preparing for the government is half finished. The position 
in which I find myself compels me to ask you to order a further payment, 
on account, so that I may complete the task. I had the honour to inform 
you of my great misfortune. I have lost everything but my talent and 
courage. I count seventy-five years, and have not a commission for a 
single picture. No moment in my life has been so painful as the present 
one.” Greuze lived amid privations and want to the age of eighty-one, 
earning a scanty livelihood by his brush, and full of apprehensions as to 
the future of his daughters. Shortly before his death he painted his own 
portrait with such care and force that it attracted universal admiration in 
the salon of 1805. It was almost the only thing he was able to leave his 
daughters. “You will be able to sell it for one hundred louis d’or,” he 
remarked. A few days after, he died, and was buried without — 
any attention. The monumental mania of our generation has sei 
upon him too, however, and his statue is about to be erected in Tournus, 

Two French painters of the monarchical period also deserve mention : 
Carle Vanloo and Frangois Boucher. Both must be allowed to have 
possessed considerable talent, which was not fully developed, because the 
frivolous taste of the age exercised a perceptible influence over art. Both 
possessed a rare taste in blending colours. Vanloo, a member of that 
widely-spread Netherlandish artist family which, during the first two- 
thirds of the eighteenth century, enjoyed a European reputation for por- 
trait-painting, did not belong to the gens d’esprit, although they liked to 
have his company. His education must have been very defective, even 
though we only believe half of what Diderot repeatedly declared, that he 
could neither read nor write, speak nor think. The celebrated encyclo- 
pedist, indeed, treats ‘ good Carle” with a certain kindly condescension, 
and was intensely delighted when “cette béte de Vanloo” once had 
ideas which, in reality, could only be expected from a man of genius. 
There is an ‘interesting account of his peculiarities in the editor’s preface 
to Diderot’s “ Essai sur la Peinture.” Vanloo was naturally a good- 
humoured man, but was accustomed to fall very suddenly into a silence 
which painfully affected those who did not know him. He would fre- 

uently not utter a word for weeks, but supped regularly with his wife, 
children, and pupils, whom he silently watched with flashing and fear- 
inspiring eyes. He treated the pupils of the royal school, who lived in 
his house, like children. He would call them together now and then in 
order to hear their opinion about a picture he was engaged on. But if 
one of them happened to express an honest opinion, they were compelled 
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to bolt in all haste in order to escape the master’s fists. A quarter of an 
hour later, he would send for the stern critic, and say, “ You were right: 
here are twenty sous for you to go to the theatre;’’ and woe to the lad 
who ventured to decline the reward. When Frederick the Great offered 
him a post as court painter, with an annual salary of three thousand 
thalers, and an extra payment for each picture, he wrote to the nego- 
tiator, Marquis d’Argens : “ Sir,—For a man to give up his country, is 
a step over which he must reflect all his life.” After all, he did not go 
himself, but sent his nephew to Berlin. He knew what he was about, 
however, when he declined this brilliant offer. His prospects in Paris 
became with each year more favourable. He had the advantage of bein 

favoured by the court. In 1748, his friend Coypel entrusted him wit 

the management of the Ecole Royale, and four years later he took his 
place as premier peintre du roi. In 1763 he also became director of 
the Académie. Moreover, he was highly respected by the lower classes 
as well as the higher. When he appeared one evening at the theatre, 
after a lengthened illness, the whole pit rose and welcomed him with a 
perfect storm of applause. . 

The false art of the eighteenth century reached its culminating point 
with Boucher. His works reveal more plainly than many a book the 
utter corruption of the spirit of his age, which only revelled in sensu- 
ality. Vanloo, and many other artists who sought their ideals on the 
boards or in the boudoirs of the nobility, also represented humanity as 
they saw it—powdered, painted, in a slight negligée, or cutinl in 
corsets, hooped petticoats, and buckled shoes, with a tempting, victorious 
smile on the lips, and the fire of eager sensuality in the eyes; but still 
there was a certain degree of earnestness and feeling for the dignity of 
art in these painters. It was different with Boucher. At that day, 
caprice and love of pleasure ruled everything. The priest toyed with 
religion, the king with monarchy, the philosopher with science, the artist 
with art. Boucher threw himself recklessly into this frivolous society, 
and what he himself sought and loved, the excitement of curiosity, the 
malicious twitching at the light veil, the last relic of shame with which 
social etiquette covered lasciviousness, he also strove after in the creations 
of his fancy and brush. ; 

This artist’s industry was great. He frequently worked incessantly 
day and night, sometimes for high prices, sometimes for low, for churches, 
the court, or theatres. His income in his good time amounted to no less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand frances. But his expenses were 
equally great, for he lived as a grand seigneur, and gave his friends the 
most splendid feasts. One of his acts of extravagance cost him a whole 
year’s income: it was the celebrated feast of the gods, in which the 
whole of Olympus was represented. Boucher enacted the part of Jupiter; 
his beloved, in ‘a diaphanous costume, was Hebe, and served the gods and 
goddesses throughout the night with nectar and ambrosia. His fortunes 
were greatly promoted by the protection of the Pompadour. She it was 
who at length procured his admission to the Académie, by which he had 
been rejected, and, when Vanloo died, he took his place as first painter 
to the king. After the death of the Pompadour, Boucher put in a claim 
for the favour of the Du Barry, which was not refused him. He was not 
destined, however, to witness the end of the fifteenth Louis. He was 


one of the first of that drunken generation, crowned with already fading 
roses, who sank into the grave. 
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